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PREFACE 


The present volume of R. G. Bhandarkar's Works^ which is the 
last to be published although it is the first in the series, is being 
issued on the occasion of the seventh death-anniversary of Dr, 
Bhandarkar, which falls on the Rsipancami day of the Hindu Calendar 
and which is observed at the B.O.R. Institute as a day of piety when 
literary tributes are offered to the memory of the revered departed, 
including special lectures by distinguished scholars. The Institute 
itself submits on this day an account of its literary labours during 
the preceding twelve months as a kind of VaAmaya-&'addha 
The Indexes to this Volume are the work of Mr. G. N. 
Shrigondekar, b. a., of the Publication Department of the Institute. 
It is unfortunate that this Volume is appearing without a life of 
the late Sir R. G. Bhandarkar. Professor D. R. Bhandarkar of 
Calcutta, the son of Sir Ramkrishna, was to write the biogra- 
phy, but continued ill health has come in the way of his carrying 
out the pledge — a circumstance which nobody regrets more than he 
himself. It is still more unfortunate that the original editor of these 
Volumes, Mr. N. B. Utgikar, m. a., has not lived to see the edition 
completed. Sir Ramkrishna had, however, personally supervised the 
collection and arrangement of the works included in these Volumes. 
The completion of the edition of the collected writings of a scholar 
who was remarkable for the wide range of his researches as well as for 
his originality, for his penetration as well as his catholicity, takes 
off from the Institute a heavy responsibility which it had undertaken 
nearly ten years ago and the Publication Department of the Institute 
has reasons to feel a sense of relief as well as gratification on the 
present occasion. A memoir of the author and a general index of 
all his works are still a desideratum and it is to be hoped that 
a fifth volume containing them may eventually be offered to the 
public in the fullness of time. 

Poona, 

Rsipancami, Sake 1854 
5th Sept, 1932 



V. G. Paranjpe 





A PEEP INTO THE EARLY HISTORY OF INDIA 

FROM THE FOUNDATION OF THE MAURYA DYNASTY 
TO THE DOWNFALL OF THE IMPERIAL 
GUPTA DYNASTY 

(b.c. 322 — 500 A.D.) 

[From the Jouenai. of the Bombay Branch of the Royal 
Asiatic Society, 1900, Vol. XX, pp. 356 ff.] 

Also printed in a Book form in 1920 by Messrs Tarapore valla, Bombay, 
with a Preface by H. G. Rawlinson, this reprint bearing the additional' 
note : This article consists of a lecture read in March last (1910) — [sic* 

]f900 ?] before a Poona audience, but afterwards considerably amplified.** 
The Poona audience referred to consisted most probably of a meeting 
held under the auspices of the (now defunct) Friends’ Liberal Association.—^ 
N. B-. a . . , 


INTRODUCTORY, 

I think I may take it for granted that an Indian who has received 
English education and has been introduced to the ancient history 
of European countries, naturally has a desire to be acquainted 
with the ancient history of his own cduhtry, to know by whom 
and how that country was governed in ancient times, or how its 
social and religious institutions have grown up, and what revolu- 
tions the country has gone through; but means for the satisfaction 
of this desire are wanting. India unfortunately has no written 
history. There are some chtoiiicles written by Jains and others, 
referring to kings and princes who lived from about the eighth to 
the eleventh centuries of the Christian era and ruled ov^r Gujrat 
and Rajputana. There are also lives of individual kings such as , 
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the §rI-Harsacarita of Bana and the Vikramahkadevacarita of 
Bilhana. The hero of the former ruled over Northern India in the 
first half of the seventh century, and of the latter, over Southern 
India in the latter part of the eleventh and the early part of the 
twelfth century. The Puranas contain genealogies 'of certain 
djmasties. With these exceptions, sometime ago we had absolu- 
tely no knowledge of the history of the diferent provinces of 
India before the foundation of the Mahomedan Empire. But the 
researches of European and some Native scholars and antiquarians 
have thrown considerable light over this dark period. The know- 
ledge hitherto gathered cannot be pronounced to be very satisfac- 
tory or to be as good as written books would have supplied. Still, 
it is sufficient to give us a general idea of the political, social and 
religious movements that took place from remote times to the 
arrival of the Mahomedans. The materials for these researches I 
shall here shortly describe. 

First — ^Gold, silver and copper coins of ancient kings are found 
in all parts of the country, especially in Northern India, when old 
mounds composed of the ruins of buildings are dug out. These 
coins bear certain emblems, and also legends in ancient characters 
containing the names of the princes who issued them, and some- 
times of their fathers, with occasionally the date of their issue. 
From these we derive a knowledge of the kings and dynasties that 
ruled over the provinces in which the coins are found. 

Secondly-— We find inscriptions engraved on rocks and columns 
and on the remains of ancient temples wherein occur the names of 
princes, and sometimes of the provinces ruled over or conquered 
by them. In the case of temples and other benefactions we have 
the names of the donors, their profession, the description of the 
nature of their gift, and sometimes the name of the king in whose 
reign the gift was made. Again, we find in digging old ruins, 
charters of land-grants made by princes, inscribed bn plates of 
copper. The grants therein recorded were made to individual 
Brahmins or to temples or to Buddhistic Viharas. These copper- 
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plate inscriptions often give a full genealogy of the dynasty to 
which the grantor belonged, together with the most notable 
events in the reign of each of the princes belonging to the dynasty, 
Often-times, there is a mere vague praise of the different kings 
which can have no historical value, but one who possesses a little 
critical power, can without much difficulty distinguish between what 
is historically true and what is not. A very large number of such 
grants have been found in our own Maratha country, in consequ- 
ence of which we have been able to construct a sort of continuous 
political history from about the beginning of the sixth century 
to the time of the Mahomedan invasion. 

Thirdly^ — ^Another important source consists in the writings of 
foreigners who visited this country or obtained information about 
it from others. The invasion of Alexander the Great brought the 
Greeks in communication with India, and after his death his gene- 
ral Seleukos who obtained the province of Syria kept up a regular 
intercourse with a king who is called Sandrakottos by the Greeks, 
who reigned at Pataliputra, and at whose court resided an ambas- 
sador of Seleukos of the name of Megasthenes. The work of 
Megasthenes, though not extant, was abridged by other writers, 
and in this form it has come down to us. Then we have Ptolemy’s 
geography which was written between 151 and 163 A.D., the 
date of his death. He gives the names of Indian towns and some- 
times of the princes who reigned there at the time. Similarly we 
have got anotha: work called the Periplus of the Ersrihraean Sea 
whose author is unknown. He too gives valuable geographical and 
historical information. After Buddhism had penetrated into 
r.bina, several Chinese pilgrims visited India from time to time, 
and have left us an account of what they saw. Such are Fa-Hian, 
Sung-yun, Hieun Tsiang, and I-tsing. The Mahomedans who 
visited the country in later times have also left us similar works. 
Besides the information given by these writers about the people, 
their literature, and their kings, What is of the highest value is 
the help they afford in determining the dates of events in India, 
For, all these foreigners had good ^(aMogy. ^ f 




Besides these, some of the later Sanskrit and vernacular works 
contain what are called Pra§astis. or historical accounts of princes 
ia whose reign they were composed, and sometimes of the dynas- 
ties to which they belonged. 

These are the authorities for the political history of the country ; 
but the history of thought as well as of religious and social insti-* 
tutions is to be gathered from the literature itself, which is vast. 
But though it is vast, still older works calculated to enable us to 
solve many a problem in literary and social history have perished. 

In using all these materials, however, one should exercise a good 
deal of keen critical power. No one who does not possess this 
power can make a proper use of them. A good many years ago, 
I delivered a lecture on the critical and comparative method of 
study, which has been published^. To what I have stated there, 
I shall only add that in dealing with aU these materials, one should 
proceed on such principles of evidence as are followed by a judge. 
One must in the first place be impartial, with no particular dispo- 
sition to find in the materials before him something that will tend 
to the glory of his race and country, nor should he have an oppo- 
site prejudice against the country or its people. Nothing but dry 
truth should be his object ; and he should in every case determine 
the credibility of the witness before him and the probability or 
otherwise of what is stated by him. He should ascertain whether 
he was an eye-vdtness or a contemporary witness, and whether in 
desenoing a certain event he himself was not open to the tempta- 
tion of exaggeration or to the influence of the marvellous. None 
of the current legends ^ould be considered to be historically true, 
but an endeavour should be made to find any germ of truth that 
there may be in them by evidence of another nature. 

The Mauryas (upto the Accession of A^oka.) 

I shali now proceed to give a short sketch of the history of India 
as determined by the critical use of these materials. As I have 
already observed, the Purams give lists of kings, who, they say iis 

/ IPtiated Jba this voli^ *’ ' '‘‘""'T. 
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'prophetic language, will reign in the future. " In consequence of the 
Gorraption of manuscripts there are a great many discrepancies In 
the lists as given in different works of that class. Besides, there 
is no chronological clue whatever to be found in them. We wiU, 
therefore, begin with that d57nasty of which we have intimation 
elsewhere, and with that king whose date can be determined by 
unimpeachable evidence. Candragupta is mentioned as the founder 
of the Maurya dynasty. He is said to have uprooted the 
family of the Nandas who ruled before him and to have been assist- 
ed by a Brahmin of the name of Canakya. He is one of those 
whose memory has been preserved by both Buddhist and Brahman- 
ic writers. We have a dramatic play in which his acquisition of 
the throne through the help of Canakya is alluded to. Buddhistic 
works also give similar accounts about him. The grammarian 
Patahjali, alludes to the Mauryas and speaks of a Candragupta-* 
sabha. In an inscription, dated in the year 72, which has been 
referred to the Saka era and is consequently equivalent to 150 
A.D., Candragupta the Maurya is spoken of as having caused a 
certain tank to be constructed; and we have contemporary evi- 
dence also of the existence of the king and of his acquisition of the 
throne in the writings of Greek authors. They speak of Candra- 
gupta as being an ambitious man in his youth, and as having been 
present in the Panjab at the time of Alexander’s invasion. He is 
said to have freed the country from the Macedonian yoke, to have 
fought with Seleukos, who had obtained the Syrian province of 
the Alexandrian empire, and to have finally concluded a treaty 
with him. Seleukos sent an ambassador to his court of the name 
of Megasthenes. From this connection of Candragupta with 
Seleukos, we have been able to determine the date of his accession, 
which is about 322 B.C. . Candragupta’s capital was Pataliputra, 
which is represented by Greek writers to have been situated at the 
confluence of the Ganges and the Erannoboas, which last corres- 
ponds to our Hiranyabaha. Hiranyabaha was another name of the 

Sona, and Patanjali speaks of PStaliputra as situated on the, 
banks of the §ona^. His (Candragupt a’s) successor, according 
I [ MababMsya, KSelhcjm’s EdiSiWol. 1/ p. 3^- 
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to one Purana, was Bindusara, and, according to another, Bliadra- 
Sara. He is mentioned also in Buddhistic works, but the name does 
not occur in any inscription or foreign writing. His son was called 
Asoka. This is a very important name in the ancient history of 
the whole of India, and as the connection of the prince with 
Buddhism was close, and that religion plays an important part in 
xhe general history of India, I must here give a short account of it. 


Rise of Buddhism — ^Its Doctrines and Aims, 


After the Indian Aryas had established the system of sacrificial 
religion fuUy, their speculation took its start from the sacrifice. 
Every thing was identified with some sacrificial operation. The 
gods are represented in the Purusastxkta ( Rgveda, X. 90 ) to have 
sacrificed the primordial Purusa, from whom thus sacrificed, arose 
the whole creation. Brahman is a word winch in the Rksamhitg, 
means a particular mantra or verse addressed to a god, or that 
sort of power from which one is able to compose such a mmitra. 
Thence it came to signify the true power or virtue in a sacrifice, or 
its essence ; and when the whole universe was regarded as produced 
from a kind of sacrifice, its essence also came to be named Brahman. 
There was at the same time religious and philosophical speculation 
upon an independent basis starting from the self-conscious soul. 
In the Rgveda Saihhita we have several philosophical hymns, and 
the speculation which they indicate ran on in its course, and the 
results of it we have in the Upani^ds. In the celebrated ii3min 
beginning with Nasadasinno sadaslt^ it is represented that in the 
darkness which enveloped the whole world in the beginning, that 
which was wrapped up in the Unsubstantial, developed through the 
force of brooding energy, and there arose in it a Desire which is 
spoken of as the first germ of the mind. This idea that our worldly 
existeince, with its definite modes of thinking is the result of desire, 
developed in a variety of ways. This appears to be the idea ad- 
opted or appropriated by Buddhism, and one sense of the name 
M^a— the BuddMstic Prince of Darkness—is Kama or d^ire. 
Of the four noble truths of Buddhism the first h misery (Duhldbia), 
Rgveda, X. i2c^. ^ ^ 
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and. the second, the origin of misery. This is thirst or desire. If, 
therefore, the misery of worldly existence is due to desire, 'the 
conclusion follows that, in the words of the Katha Upanisad, by 
uprooting your desire you are free from misery and attain immor- 
tality and eternal bliss^ This is the third of the noble truths* 
But immortality or eternal bliss one can speak of, when one regards 
the soul as something different from and lying beyond the mind 
or thoughts which have been set in motion by desire. When, how- 
ever, the existence of such a thing beyond the mind or thought is 
denied, the condition of eternal bliss when thought has ceased, 
means, what some people call annihilation. In one of the sections 
of the Brhadaranyaka, which Upanisad and the Chandogya, 
might be regarded as collections of the speculations of various 
Rsis, there occurs a passage which comes very near to the 
denial of the soul as a separate substance. Yajhavalkya/" 
Artabhaga, the son of Jaratkaru, “ when the speech of a man or 
Puru^a who is dead, goes to Agni or fire, his breath to the wind, hi$ 
sight to the sun, his mind to the moon, his power of hearing to tho 
quarters, the body to the earth, and the self to the Akasa or ether, 
the hairs of his body to the herbs, and the hairs on the head to the 
trees, and the blood and seminal fluid are placed in the water? 
where does.tlie Purusa exist Yajilavalkya answers Artabhaga 
give me your hand. We alone shall know of this and not the people 
here.*' So then they went out and conversed with each other, and 
what they spoke of was Karma (deeds), and what they praised was. 
Karma, He who does meritorious Karma or deeds, becomes holy, 
and he. who does sinful deeds, becomes, sinful. With this Arta*- 
bhaga, the. son of Jaratkaru, was satisfied and remained silent."^. 
Here; it will be seen that the different parts, of which man is com- 
posed are represented as being dissolved into the different parts of 
the Co,smos, and what remains is the Karma, The ideas therefore 
involved in this dialogue are three : — (i) That the soul is not a 
substance separate from the component parts of a human being ; 

^ By, 5.r, Up, HI. 13-14. ’ * ^ 
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(2) that what Tenders transmigration' or the production of 
being possible is the Karma, and (3) that according to the nature 
of the previous Karma, is the nature of the new being, holy or 
sinful. The third idea is tommon to all Hindu systems of philosophy 
or religion ; but the first two are heterodox, and must have been 
considered so when the dialogue was composed, since it was to 
avoid the shock which the exposition of such doctrines would cause, 
that Yajnavalkya retires from the assembly and speaks to Arta- 
bhaga alone. Still the ideas had been developed in the time of 
the Upanisad and were adopted by Buddhism. In the celebrated 
dialogue between the Greek king Milinda or Menander of Sakala, 
and Nagasena, a Buddhist Saint, the king asks : '' How is your 
reverence known ? What is your name?’'. Nagasena replies : 
“ I ani called Nagasena by my parents, the priests, and others. 
But Nagasena is not a separate entity,” And going on further 
in this way, Nagasena gives an instance of the chariot in 
which the king came, and says : As the various parts of a chariot, 
when united form the chariot, so the five Skandhas ^ when united 
in one body, form a being or living existence.” Here we see that as 
there is nothing like a chariot independently of its parts, so there 
is nothing like a man independently of the various elements of 
which he is composed. Further on in the same book we have 
”The king said, ‘What, is it Nagasena that is re-bom?' 

* Name-and-form is re-bom’. ‘ What, is it this same name-and- 
form that is re-hom ?’ ‘ No ; but by this name-and-form deeds are 
done, good and evil, and by these deeds (this Karma) another 
name-and-form is re-bom.’”^ In the external world also the 
Buddhist believes in the existence of no substance. To him all 
knowledge is phenomenal, and this is what appears to be meant by 
the doctrine that every thing is Ksauika or momentary. 


t The five SkaMhas are Rhpa, physical constituents, Vijiiana, self-cons- 
donSnesg, VedanE, feeling of pleasure or pain, Saihjna, name, and Samskilra^ 
ioVe, hatred, and infatuation. These five constitute the human being, 

2 WfiTW or name-and-form is equivalent to the five Skandhas of whidi a 
living being is comptised. The expression, therefore, signifies a living indi- 
viduidi “ ■ ; 
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But it was not the metaphysical doctrines of Buddhism that 
influenced the masses of the people. What proved attractive was 
its ethical side. The Buddhist preachers discoursed on Dharmaor 
righteousness to the people. Such discourses on Dharma without 
the introduction of any theistic idea have their representatives in 
the Brahmanic literature. In many of the episodes of the Maha- 
bharata, especially in the Santi and Anu§asanika books, we have 
simple ethical discourses without any reference to God, of the 
nature of those we find in Buddhistic works ; and sometimes the 
verses in the Mahabharata, are the same as those occuring in the 
latter. There appears to be at one time a period in which the 
thoughts of the Hindus were directed to the delineation of right 
conduct in itself without any theistic bearing. And Buddhism on 
its ethical side represents that phase. Right conduct is the last 
of the four noble truths of Buddhism. The origin of misery alluded 
to above is destroyed by what is called the Eight-fold Path — mz., 
right views, right resolve, right speech, right action, right living, 
right effort, right self-knowledge, right contemplation.* Thus the 
Buddhistic gospel is, that righteous conduct is the means of the de- 
struction of suffering, which may end in positive happiness or not, 
according as one regards his soul as substantial or phenomenal. It 
was this phase of Buddhism that, with the strenuous efforts of the 
missionaries and of the Emperor A§oka, enabled it to achieve 
success amongst the masses of the people ; and what was wanting 
on the theistic side, was supplied by the perfection and marvellous 
powers attributed to the founder of the religion. Without tliis faith 
in the perfection or, what we should call, the divine nature of 
Buddha, a mere ethical religion would probably not have succeeded. 
Buddhism was not a social revolution as has been thought by some 
writers. It was a religion established and propagated by persons 

The true sense of (7) has, it appears 
to me, not yet been correctly given. Smrti is remembrance of what a man's 
true condition is ; being blinded to it, is Smrti vibhrama or Sinrtibhramla, 
Bhag. G. ii. 63. Seeing where one's course of conduct is leading one, and 
remembering what one ought to 4 b Smrti, and that is awakened in one 
by God; Wheii disappe^s 
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who had renounced the world and professed not to care for it. 
From times of old there existed in the Indian community such 
persons, who were called Sramanas and belonged originally to all 
castes . These gave themselves to contemplation and sometimes pro- 
poimded doctrines of salvation not in harmony with the prevalent 
creed. Buddhism was not even a revolt against caste, for though 
men from all castes were admitted to the monastic order, and 
■ though in the discourses of Buddha himself and others, the distinc- 

tion of caste is pronounced to be entirely worthless, still the object 
of those who elaborated the S37stem was not to level caste-distinc- 
tions. They even left the domestic ceremonies of their followers 
to be performed according to the Vedic ritual. This is one of the 
arguments brought against Buddhism by Udayanacarya. “ There 
does not exist,” he says, " a sect, the followers of which do not 
perform the Vedic rites beginning with the Garbhadhana and 
ending with the funeral, even though they regard them as having 
but a relative or tentative truth.” ^ Bud dhism, however, was a 
revolt against the sacrificial system, and denied the authority of 
the Vedas as calculated to point out the path to salvation. 
And this is at the root of the hostility between Buddhism and 
Brahmanism. 

Propagation of Buddhism— As'oea’s Edicts. 

Buddhism was propagated by a number of devoted persons. 
But I think the efforts of ASoka contributed a good deal to its ac- 
ceptance by the large mass of the people. Though of course in 
his Edicts he does not inculcate upon his people faith in Buddha 
and Samgha, still the Dharma or righteousness that he preaches is 
in the spirit of Buddhism. The inscriptions of A&ka are engraved 
on rocks, pillars, and tablets of stone. Those of the first class are 
found at Gimar in Kathiawad on the west, Shahbazgarhi in Afgha- 
nistan, Manshera on the northern frontiers of the PanJab, Khalsi 
near the sources of the Jumna in the Himalaya, and Dhauli in 
Katak, and Jaugadin Gan jam on the east. All these contain the 

{^■41 I Atmatattvaviveka, Calc. Ed. of Sanivat 1906, p. 89. 

is relating to a BuddMst technical 
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same edicts, tMr nnmber in some cases being fourteen, and less in 
others. In the last two places there are two separate edicts not 
found on the other rocks. These inscriptions are in two diferent 
characters— 'those at Girnar, KhalsI,Dhauli and Jaugad being in the 
character called Brahmi, which is the earliest form of our modem 
Devanagarl, and those at Shahbazgarhi and Mansesahra are in the 
character called Kharosthi, and are written from right to left in 
the manner of the ancient Pahlavi and the modern Persian and 
Arabic documents. Two of the columns bearing inscriptions of 
the second class are now at Delhi, They were brought there by 
the Emperor Firozeshah from Siwalik and Meerut. The others 
exist at Allahabad, Radhia, Mathia, and Rampurva. The edicts 
are the same on these columns, but the number of these on the Siwa- 
lik Delhi pillar is seven, the second Delhi pillar contains five, that 
at Rampurva four, and the rest six. In the case of both these 
classes, the inscriptions are well-preserved in some cases and mu- 
tilated m others. Smaller edicts on rocis and tablets are found at 
Rupnath and Sahasram in BhageUdiand, Bairat on the north- 
eastern boundary of Rajputana and Siddapur in the Mysore terri- 
tory, There is also a tablet inscription addressed to the Magadha 
Saihgha, and three small ones in caves at Barabar near GayS,* 
Two more inscriptions have beaa found at Paderia and NigUva in 
the Nepal Terai. 

Extent of A§oka's Empire and the Date of his Coronation. 

Now, in the first place, from the localities in which we find these 
inscriptions, it appears that A§oka*s dominions extended from 
Kathaiwad on the west to Katak and Ganjam on the east, and to 
Afghanistan, Panjab, and the sources of the Jumna in the north. 
To the south it extended over the centre of the table-land of the 
the Deccan upto Mysore, In the second rock-edict he speaks of 

conquered '' countries and the ‘^ndghbouring or bordering " 
countries. In the last class he mentions the Codas, the Pandyas, 
Satiyaput^ Ketalapnta or Keralaprita to Tambapanni, and the 
countries of Antiyobo the Yona king and his ne^hbours. In the 
thirteenth rock-edict he speaks of his having .acMeved rdigicnis 
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victory “ here ” and in the neighbouring or bordering countries 
up to six hundred Yojanas, where reigns Antiyoko the Yona king, 
and further away from him where the four kings, TuramSya, Anti- 
kina, Maka, and Alikasudara hold sway, and down below where 
the Coda and the Pandya rule up to Tambapanni, and also in the 
countries of “ Hidaraja.” This last expression must be translated 
by “ the kings about here,” among whom he enumerates those of 
the countries of Visa, Vaji, Yona. Kamboja. Nibhata, Nabha- 
panti, Bhoja. Pitinika, Andhra, and Pulinda’'. Here there is a 
threefold division, viz., his own empire, spoken of as “here : 
the neighbouring independent countries ruled over by Antiochus 
and others, and those of the Codas and Pandyas; and the 
“ Hidaraias ” or “ kings here,” i.e.. in his empire. On comparing 
both these passages, it would appear that Antiochus and the other 
Greek princes as well as the princes of the Codas and Papdyas, 
were independent ; while the kings of the Vajjis, whose country 
lay near Pataliputra, and of the Bhojas, the Petenikas, and the 
Andhras and the Pulindas were under bis influence, t.e., were .pro? 
bably-his feudatories ; wMle the rest of the country was nndK:his 
immediate sway. Among the feudatory princes must also, be in- 
cluded those of the Gandharas, Rl^tikas, and the Apaxantas, who 
are mentioned in the fifth rock-edict, and. to whose dominions he 
sent overseers of righteousness*. From the mention of Antiyoko 
and others in the second and thirteenth edicts, the date when they 
were composed can be acctuately determined. Antiyoko was 
Antiochus of Syria ( 26 o !---247 ®*^") » Turam§ya was Ptolemy Phila- 
delphoB of Egypt (285-^47' B.C.), Antikini was Antigonos Gona- 
tus of Marftdnuia (278-T-242 B.C.), Maka was Magas of Cyrene 
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Ilia:, wi n. pp."449-450 and 462-465. Hidai^jahas been taken 
to, M.^ Senart and Dr. Biibler. Bnt EUa every- 

wlieare in* tkes 9 inaaap^qns means ** here,” and the sense the kings here 
fits in very wefi with the context. A^oka distinguishes between Hida and 
AntesuMle., Ms ovA. Empire and the territories of his neighbours. The third 
otr#QS^/Whb were kings in the extent -of country that could 
be spQkm of princes comprised in his empire or dependent 

p;''47i:;’and Inscadptions of Hyadasi, by Sefiart^Toh H. p* ^ 
634 » *•’ * .. . *' . 
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(died 258 B,C.), and Alikasudara was Alexander of Epirus (died 
between 262 and 258 B. C). All of these were living between 250 
and 258 BX., wherefore the matter in the inscription was com- 
posed between those years, about 259 B>C., and Ai§oka was 
crowned about 271 B.C., as the edict was promulgated in the 
thriteenth year after the event^ 

A^oka, a Buddhist— but Tolerant and Liberal. 

In the edicts at Sahasaram, Bairat, Rupn^th, and Siddapur,® 
Ai^oka says that he was an Upasaka or lay follower of Buddhism for 
more than two years and a half, but did not exert himself to pro- 
mote righteousness ; but for more than a year afterwards, he did 
so, and the result was that those men and gods that had been re- 
garded as true in Jambudvipa before, were rendered false. In the 
eighth rock-edict, he speaks of his having/' set out for Sambodhi,** 
which technically means perfect knowledge, after the end of the 
tenth year since his coronation. This expression occurs in Bud- 
dhistic Pali works, and signifies ' beginning to do such deeds as are 
calculated to lead in the end to perfection/ From these two state- 
ments it appears that A^oka was a Buddhistic lay follower, and 
worked with a view to gain the highest good promised by Buddhism. 
He visited the Lumbini grove, where Sakyamuni was bom, after he 
had been a crowned king for twenty years, and, having done wor- 
ship, erected a stone column on the site with a stone enclosure 
(enclosing wall) Paderia in the Nepal Terai, where the inscription, 
which mentions this, was found engraved on a mutilated pillar, must 
be the site of the birth-place of Buddha. The other Nepal inscrip- 
tion that was found at Nigliva represents his having increased the 
Stupa raised to Konakamana, when fourteen years had elapsed 
since his coronation, and some years afterwards, probably in the 
same year in which he visited the Lumbini grove, he did worship 

1 Inscriptions of Piyadasi, by Senarfc, Yd.. II, p, 86, Eng. Trans. 

2 I^d. Apt. ^ VoL .XXJI,v pp, ■ 302r393,a Vpl. II. pp.,'57"5S and 67 ; 

and;Epi. Ind, Vol. IV, py 138. ^ ^ 

3EpLInd.VoL V.p.4. I think must be an ejidosnre or 

ralEng made of stone, Is probably <^nnecf»d ■ 

if a wall/i , _ .'1 
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there. ^ In the Bhabhra inscription addressed to the Magadha Church, 
A§oka expresses his faith in the Buddhist Triad of Buddha, Dharma 
(Righteousness) and Saihgha (the Assembly) and recommends that 
certain works which he names should be read and pondered over 
by the priests as well as by lay followers. * All this shows distinctly 
enough that A§oka was a Buddhist ; but in the edicts, his notions 
seem to be so liberal and exalted, and his admission that there is 
truth in the teachings of all sects is so plain, that it must be con- 
cluded that he was not actuated by a sectarian spirit, but by a 
simple respect for truth ; and his ethical discourses were such as 
to be acceptable to everybody, and his moral overseers worked 
amongst people of all classes and creeds. 

Anoka's Aims and Ob3ects and the Means he Employed. 

Anoka’s great object in publishing his edicts was to preach and 
promote righteousness amongst his subjects. Dharma or right- 
eousness consists, as said by him in the second pillar-edict, (i) in 
doing no ill, ( 2 ) doing a great deal of good, ( 3 ) in sympathy, ( 4 ) 
beneficence, ( 5 ) truth, and ( 6 ) purity. In the seventh edict he 
adds, ( 7 ) gentleness, and ( 8 ) saintlmess^. Besides this, he prohibited 
the killing of animals for religious sacrifices, and was very particu- 
lar about it.^ In the fifth pillar-edict he does seem to allow the 
flesh of certain animals to be used, but he carefully enumerates 
those that should not be killed at aH, and the conditions under 
which others should not be killed. Large feasts or banquets, 
where hundreds of thousands of animals were killed, he prohibited,^ 
He directed his of&cers to go on tours every five years for the in- 
culcation of Dharma or righteousness and for other matters. He 
had Mahamatras or Governors of provinces before, but in the fifth 

1 Epi. Ind, VoL V, pp, 5-6, 

2 lud. Ant. Vol. V, p. 257. 

3 Epi Ind, Vol. II, pp, 249, 269-71, and also Senart, VoL II. pp. 6, 

26-27, Tne words are : (1) snmtJTf , (2) (srpsRm), (3) 

(4) (5) (¥5r), ( 6 ) (#?), (7) and 

(8) (¥tS3). 

4 First Rock Edict and also tUe Fourth. 

5 Hist Rock Edict. 
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rock-edict he speaks of his having created the office of Dhaima- 
mahamatras or overseers of righteousness in the fourteenth year 
after his coronation, and sent them to different coxmtries— those 
under his immediate sway and those which were semi-iudependent. 
They were to work amongst old and young, rich and poor, house- 
holders and recluses, and amongst the followers of the different 
sects ; and their business was to look to the good of all, to establish 
and promote righteousness, and to protect all from oppression. 
They were also to work amongst those who were near to him, in 
his famfly, and amongst Ms relations. In the fourth rock edict he 
tells us that by his efforts, the destruction of animals, wMchwas 
enormous before, has almost ceased by his religious orders or instru- 
ctions, and that a regard for one’s relations, for Brahmins and 
Sramanasor holy recluses, obedience to father and mother and to the 
old, and general righteousness have increased and will increase, and 
he hopes that Ms sons, grandsons, and great-grandsons, &c., up to 
the end of the Kalpa will go on promoting it ; and, being righteous 
themselves, will instruct their subjects in righteousness. For, “ this,” 
he says, " is the Mghest duty one can perform, viz., that of preach- 
ing righteousness.” In the seventh rock-edict he allows the fol- 
lowers of all sects to live wherever they like, because what they all 
aim at is self-restramt and purity ; and in the twelfth, he says that 
he shows Ms regard for the members of all sects, for the recluses 
and householders, by gifts and in various other ways; but the 
highest or the best way of showing regard is to seek to increase the 
importance of all sects. TMs importance is increased by ceasing 
to extol one’s own sect or revile that of another, and by showing 
respect for the creed of another. ASoka also speaks of his havii^ 
planted trees and medicinal herbs, dug wells, and opened establish- 
ments for the distribution of water, for the good of men and ani- 
mals in different places, even in the countries of his foreign neigh- 
bours.* The inscriptions in two of the caves at Barabar men- 
tion their being dedicated after he had been a crowned monarch 
for twelve years, to the use of members of the Ajiva sect, which 


i Second Rock Bdict. 
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like that of the Buddhists, was a sect of reduses ; that in the third, 
does not give any name/ 

This will give the reader an idea of the sort of religion preached 
by A§oka. He prohibited animal sacrifices and taught that right 
conduct was the only way to heaven. He inculcated respect for 
Brahmins as well as Sramanas or ascetics of aU sects, and was 
tolerant towards all. The old Vedic or sacrificial religion, i.e., the 
Karmakanda, thus received an effectual blow not only at the hands 
of Buddhists generally, but of ASoka particularly ; so that though 
attempts were made later on to revive it, as I shall hereafter show, 
it became obsolete ; and it is only rarely that one meets with an 
Agnihotrin or keeper of the sacred fires, and even the simplest of 
the old great sacrifices is performed in modern times, in but a few 
and stray instances. 

Buddhistic Accounts. 

The Buddhist records give long accounts of ASoka and represent 
him as one of their great patrons ; but they are more or less le^- 
dary, and it is difficult to separate the truth from falsehood. Soine 
of their statements, such as that A§oka visited Buddha’s birthplace, 
are, as we have seen, confirmed by the inscriptions. A great coun- 
cil of Buddhist priests is ^d to have been hdd at his instance to 
settle the Buddhistic canon ; and though there is nothing improba- 
ble in it, stiD, it is rather remarkable that no reference to the event 
occurs in the inscriptioBS ; and A§oka does not, seem to have in- 
terested himsdf vrith doctrinal Buddhism so much as to seek its 
I .Settlanent. - 

^ v ; 'successors of A^ora. ' . 

’ The names of the successors of A§oka given in the Puranas do 
not J^ee. >The Vi^nu PurSm gives DaSaratha as the name of 
his grandson, and there are three inscriptions in three caves in the 
Nigarjnni hiUs, near Gaya, in which Daiaratha is represented im- 
mediately after his coronation to have dedicated them for the use 

t Ctmningham’s Corpus Inscr. Ind, plate XVI.; Ind. Ant. VoL XX p., 364; 
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of the Ajivaka monks/ We have seen tiiat Asoka dedicated simi- 
lar caves, which are in the Barabar hills, for the use of the Aj ivakas. 
No trace of any other successor of Asoka is found anywhere. 

The SuiiGAS and the Kanvayanas. 

The dynasty of the Mauryas was uprooted, according to the 
Puranas, by Puspamitra or Pusyamitra, who founded the dynasty 
of the Suhgas. Pusyamitra is several times alluded to by Patanjali 
in the Mahabhasya, and from the occurrence of his name in a 
particular passage, I have fixed Patahjali’s date to be about 142 
Pusyamitra is represented by the Buddhists to have 
been their persecutor. It appears from the Mahabhasya that he 
was a staunch adherent of Brahmanism and performed sacrifices. 
His son Agnimitra is the hero of Kalidasa's Malavikagnimitra, in 
which also there is an allusion to the Asvamedha performed by 
Pusyamitra. It will thus appear that he could by no means 
have been a patron of Buddhism, and the story of his having per- 
secuted them may therefore be true. An inscription on the Bud- 
dhistic Stupa at Bharaut, between Jabbalpore and Ahahabady re- 
presents the place to have been situated in the dominions of the 
Suhgas. Agnimitra was probably his father's viceroy at Vidisa in 
eastern Malwa. The Suhgas are mentioned as having reigned for 
1 12 years in the Puranas. They were followed by the Kanvayanas, 
the first of whom was Vasudeva. A duration of forty-five years is 
assigned to this dynasty. 

The Yavanas or Bactrian Greeks. 

Long before this time, however, the Yavanas and even the Sakas 
make their appearance in Indian history. The instances given by 
Patanjali of the use of the Imperfect to indicate an action well- 
known to people, but not witnessed by the speaker, and still possi- 
ble to have been seen by him, are, as is well known, Amnad Yava- 

1 Cuanigham’s Corpus Inscr, Ind., plate XVI.; Ind. Ant. Vol. XX, 

pp. S&4-6S. 

2 lud. Ant. Vol. I, pp. 299 £E; Vol. 11 ., pp. 69 E, Tins artick is printed in 

this Volume later. ’* ' ' , . /A"-'’-"" 
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iiah Saketam : AruDad Yavano Madyamikam/ This shows that a 
certain Yavana or Greek prince had besieged Saketa or Ayodhya 
and another place called Madhyamika when Patahjali wrote this. 
The late Dr. Goldstiicker identified this Yavana prince with Me- 
nander. He may, however, be identified with Apollodotos, since 
the coins of both were found near the Jumna, and, according to the 
author of the Periplus, were current at Barygaza (Broach) in the first 
century A.D.^. But since Strabo represents Menander to have carri- 
ed his arms as far as the Jumna, his identification with the Yavana 
prince is more probable. In another place, Patanjali, in the in- 
stances to the Sutra, beginning with Sudranam.^ &c., gives Saka- 
yavanam as an instance of an aggregate Dvandva which signifies 
that they were Sudras and lived beyond the confines of Aryavarta. 
I have already alluded to a work in Pali consisting of dialogues 
between Milinda and Nagasena, which is called Milinda-Panho. 
Milinda has been identified with Menander, and is represented as a 
Yavana king whose capital was Sakala in the Panjab. The Pura- 
nas, too, in a passage which is greatly confused, assign the sove- 
reignty of India to Sakas and other foreign tribes. But as the 
only reliable and definite evidence about these foreign kings is 
furnished by their coins, we shall now’ proceed to consider them. 

Coins 01^ Bactrian Kings. 

Coins of silver and sometimes of copper have been found in 
Afghanistan and the Panjab, even as far eastward as Mathura and 
the Jumna, which bear bhingual legends besides certain emblems 
characteristic of them. One of these is on the obverse, in Greek 
characters and language, giving the name of the prince as well 
as his titles; and the other, which is on the reverse, is in the 
Kharosthi characters, to which I have alread^^ drawn attention^ 
and which are written from the right to the left, and in the 
Pali ^ or Prakrit language. For example, the coins of one of the 
earlier of these Bactro-Indian princes, Heiiokles, contain on the 
obverse the legend BasUeus Dihaioy Heliokleoys, which means 

1 Under PS^ini, III. 2, iii. 

2 Ind. Ant. Vol. VIII. p. 143. 

3 Under Fitnini, II. 4, 10. 
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Heliokles, the righteous king,” and on the reverse, the legend 
MaMrajasa Dhmmikasa Heliyakreyasa, which is the northern 
Prakrit for the Sanskrit Maharajasya Dharmikasya Heliyakre- 
yasya:” Now, this Prakrit legend coidd have been used only be- 
cause the coins were intended to be current in provinces inhabited 
by Hindus. The princes, therefore, whose coins bear such legends 
must be considered to have held some province in India. The 
Kharosthi characters, as stated before, are used in the rock inscrip- 
tions of Asoka in Afghanistan, and on the northern frontiers of the' 
Panjab. The Kharosthi legend used on the coins, therefore, in- 
dicates that in the beginning, the princes who used them, must 
have governed some parts of Afghanistan or the Panjab ; and their 
use was continued even after their possessions extended further 
eastward. The founder of the Greco-Bactrian monarchy was 
Diodotus. He was followed by Euthydemus who appears to have 
been totally unconnected with him. Demetrius, the son of Euthy- 
demus, succeeded him and even in the life-time of his father carried, 
his arms to India and conquered some territory. Eucratides was 
his rival and they were at war with each other. But Eucratides in . 
the end succeeded in making himself master of a province in India ; 
and there appear to have been two dynasties or rather factions 
ruling contemporaneously. To the line of Demetrius belonged 
Euthydemus II — ^probably his son, — ^Agathocles and Pantaleon. A 
prince of the name of Antimachus seems also to have been con- 
nected with them.^ The coins of the first two princes have no 
Prakrit legend ; those of the next two have it in the Bxahmi or 
ancient Nagarl characters, while those of the last have it in the 
Kharosthi. Eucratides was succeeded by Heliocles, his son, who 
probably reigned from i6o B.C to 150 B, C.®. There are bilingual 
legends on the coins of these. There were other princes who follow- 
ed these, but whose order has not yet been determined, and the, 
dates, too, have not been settled. There names are these :—-; 
Philoxenus, Lysias, AntiaUddas, Theophilus, Amynt^, and Arche- 
Hus. These and the preceding princes ruled over Bactria and Afgha- 

1: Percy Gardner's Coins of the Greek and Scytfiic MngSi,..&c., IntrodnctlWi’i 

aL^sen, Ind* Alt^. VoL 11 . pp, 325-26'.'' — ■ 
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nistan to the south of the Paropamisiis, but not over the Panjab. 
The names of those who held also the Panjab, and in some cases 
some of the eastern provinces as far as the Jumna, are as follows : — 
Menander, Apollodotus, Zoilus, Dionysius, Strato, Hippostratus, 
Diomedes, Nicias, Telephus, Hermaeus.^ Of these the name of 
Menander occurs, as already stated, in the Pali work known as 
Milinda— Pahho. Milinda is the Indianized form of Menander; and 
the prince is represented as being very powerful. His capital was 
Sakala in the Panjab. 

In the coins of some of these princes the middle word is apa- 
dihatasa corresponding to Aniketou in the Greek legend, as in 
Mahdrdjasa Apadihatasa Philasinasa. In those of others we have 
Jayadharasa corresponding to Nikephorou in the Greek legend, as in 
Mahdrdjasa Jayadharsa Antialkiasa, On the coins of Archebius, 
we have Mahdrdjasa Dhramikasa Jayadharasa Arkhehtyasa, and on 
those of others, such as Menander, we have Tradarasa correspond- 
ing to the Greek Sdtiros, as in Mahdrdjasa Tradarasa Menam- 
drasa. Tradarasa is a corruption of some such word as trdtdrasa 
for Sanskrit frdtuh. On some coins we have Tejamasa Tdddrasa, 
where t^ama stands for the Greek Epiphanous, and means brilliant. 
Sometimes we have Mahatasa Jayaiasa after Mahdrdjasa. 

The chronology and the mutual relations of these Greco-Indian 
kings are by no means clear. Some of dhe princes reigned in one 
province contemporaneously with others in other provinces. But it 
may generally be stated, — especially in view of the passage quoted 
from Fatah jali above, and of the tradition alluded to by Kalidasa 
in the Malavikagnimitra, that Puspamitra's sacrificial horse was 
captured on the banks of the Sindhu or Indus by Yavana cavalry — 
it may be concluded that these kings were in possession of parts 
of India from about the beginning of the second century before 
Christ to the arrival of the ^akas w’hom v.e shall now proceed to 
consider. 

The Imperial Saras, 

theSaka coinage is an imitiation of the Greco-Bactrian or Greco- 
Indian coinage, though there are some emblems peculiar to the 
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^kas. legends, 'as in the case of the former, one on 

the obverse in Greek letters, and the other on the reverse in Kharo- 
athl character and in the Prakrit language. Here, too, the mutual 
relation between the princes, their order of succession, as well as 
their dates, are by no means clear. Still, from the bilingual le- 
gends on the coins, we have recently determined the order of the 
princes, and endeavoured to fix the period when they ruled. The 
following are the names arranged in the order thus determined ; — 
(i) Vonones, (ii) Spalirises, (hi) Azes I., (iv) Azilises, (v) Azes IL, 
and (vi) Manes. There are coins of two others, m., Spala- 
hores and his son Spalgadames, who, however, did not succeed to 
supreme power. Now, one thing to be remarked with reference 
to these princes is that in the legends on their coins, unlike the 
Greco-Indians, they style themselves Basileus Basiledn, correspond- 
ing to the Prakrit on the reverse Mahamjasa Rajarajasa, Thus 
they style themselves kings of kings/’ emperors. They 

also appropriate the epithet corresponding to the Greek 

which we find on the coins of Greek kings. Now, the 
title king of kings ’V cannot in the beginning at least, have been 
an empty boast. The &kas must have conquered a very large 
portion of the country before they found themselves in a position 
to use this imperial title. And we have evidence of the spread of 
their power. First of all, the era at present caled SaJivahana 
Saka was up to about the thirteenth century, known by the name 
of ' the era of the Saka king of kings’ and ' the era of the coronation 
of the Saka king.’ Now, such an era, bearing the name of the Saka 
king that has lasted to the present day, cannot have come to be 
generally used, unless the Saka kings had been very powerful, and 
their dominions extended over a very large portion of the country * 
and lasted for a long time. And we have positive evidence of the 
extent of their power. Taxila in the Panjab, and Mathura and the 
surrounding provinces were ruled over by princes who use the 
title of K^trapa or Mahak^trapa. So also a very long dynasty of 
Kstrapas or Mahakstiapas ruled over the part of the country ex- 

I See the paper written ny Mr. Deyadatta K. Bhandarkar, JBBKAS, . 
1900, Voi XX, pp. 
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tending from the coast of Kathiawad to UjjayanI in Malwa. Even 
the Maratha Country was for some time under the sovereignty of 
a Ksatrapa, who afterwards became a Mahak^trapa. Evidence has 
been found to consider these Ksatrapas as belonging to the Saka 
race, and the very title Ksatrapa, which is evidently the same as 
the Persian Khshathmpa, (ordinarily Satrap), shows that these 
princes were originally of a foreign origin. The coins of the early 
princes of the Western or Kathiawad-Malwa Kstrapas bear on the 
obverse some Greek characters, and also a few Kharosthl letters* 
together with a Brahml legend on the reverse. And this also 
points to their connection with the North. These princes give 
dates on their coins and use them in their inscriptions which have 
now been considered by all antiquarians to refer to the Saka era* 
It is by no means unreasonable therefore to consider these and the 
Northern E^trapas to have been in the beginning at least Vice-- 
toys of the Saka kings, and the §aka era to have been founded by 
the most powerful of these kings. If these considerations have 
any weight, the ^ka kings, whose names have been given above, 
founded their power in the latter part of the hrst century of the 
Christian erUi This goes against the opinion of all scholars and 
antiquarians who have hitherto written on the subject and who 
refer the foundation of the Saka power to about the beginning of 
the first century before Christ.^ 

Northern KaA^TRAP AS. 

The names of Northern Kstrapas found on coins and in inscrip- 
tions are Zeionises, Eharamostis * Liaka and Patika who bore the 
surname Kusulaka and governed North-Western Panjab at Taxila ; 
and Rajub(v)ula and his son Sodasa who held power at Mathura*"^ 
The names of Liaka and Patika are found in a copperplate inscrip 

I See D. R. Bhaiidarkar’s paper referred to above for the whole argument. 
Many circumstances have been brought forward, all of which point to the 
conclusion which we have arrived at, and thus render it highly probable. 
The objection against it, based on the style of the coins, has also been consi- 
dered there. 

sNumlsmatic Chronicle for 1890, pp. 125-129 ; Percy Gardner’s Coins o| 
Greek and Scytlaic Kings of India. 
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tion in wHcli the foundation of a monastry and the placing of a 
reMc of Sakyainiini are recorded/ Inscriptions have been dis- 
covered at Mathura and Mora in Rajputana/ which are dated in 
the reign of Sodasa. There was also found a Lion Pillar at Mathura 
on which there is an inscription in which the names of the mother 
of Sodasa, his father Rajuvuia, and other relatives are given, as 
well as those of the ahied K^trapas, viz,, Patika of Taksaffla 
and Miyika/ The names of two other Ksatrapas, Hagana and 
Hagama^,"^ have been discovered. The coins of Zeionises and 
Kharamostis, and some of Rajuvuia bear on the obverse a Greek 
legend and on the reverse one in Kharosthi characters, thus show- 
ing their close connection with their Saka masters. Some of Raju- 
vuia and those of Sodasa, Hagana and Hagamasa have a Brahmi 
legend only. Rajuvuia uses high-sounding imperial titles on some 
of his coins, whence it would appear that he made himself inde- 
pendent of his overlord. The date of his son Sodasa is 72,^ equi- 
valent, according to our view, to 150 A.D.. It would thus appear 
that the Satraps who governed Mathura and the eastern portion 
of the Saka empire declared themselves independent some time 
before 150 A.D.; while those who governed north-western Panjab 
at Taxila, and consequently were nearer to their sovereign lords, 
acknowledged their authority till 78 &ka or 150 A.D., as is evident 
from Patika’s mention of Moga who has been identified with the 
Saka Emperor Maues, in the Taxila copperplate inscription referred 
do. before. 

Ksatrapas of Kathiawad-Malwa. 

Silver coins of the K^trapas of Kathiawad or Surastra and 
Malwa have been found in large numbers in those provinces. The 
latest find was in the rock-cells and temples to the south of the 
Uparkot, a fortress of Jtinagadh in Kathiawad, which consisted 

1 Epi. Ind. Vol. IV., pp. 54H. 

2 C-unnigliam’s Arch. Rep. Vol, III,, p. and VoL XX., p. 49, and 

Epi. Ind. Vol. IT., p. 199* , „ , 

,a.„JRAS,, 1,894* PPr' 533 fiv.. . , 

4 ibid. p. 549> and Cunnigham’a Coins, of Anc. Ind, p. 87. 

5 Epi. Ind. Vo!. VII., p, 199, and V6L IV„ p, 55, n. 2. "1 
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of twelve hundred coins of different kings/ On the obverse, there 
is a bust of the reigning prince, very often with the date, and on 
the reverse, there is in the centre an emblem which has the appear- 
ance of a Stupa with a wavy line below and the sun and the cres- 
cent of the moon at the top. Round this central emblem is the 
legend giving the name of the prince with that of his father and the 
title Ksatrapa or Mahaksatrapa, in Brahml or old Devanagari 
character and in mixed Sanskrit and Prakrit. The first prince of 
this dynasty was Castana son of Ghsamotika. There are Greek 
letters on the obverse of his coins which have but recently been read 
and found to contain the name of the prince. The legend on the re- 
verse is Rajno Mahakshatrapasa Ghsamotikaputmsa Castanasa. The 
coins of this prince do not bear dates ; but Castana is mentioned 
by Ptolemy as Tiastenes, a prince reigning at Ozene or Ujjayani. 
And from this and other circumstances his date has been deter- 
mined to be about 132 A.D.. The name Castana and Ghsamo- 
tika are evidently foreign and not Indian. Castana had a large 
number of successors, some of whom are called Ksatrapas only, and 
others Mahak^trapas. There are others again who were ICsatra- 
pas in the early part of their career, and Mahak^trapas in the later. 
The former was evidently an inferior title and showed that the 
bearer of it was a dependent prince, while a Mahaksatrapa held 
supreme power. There are inscriptions also in which the names of 
some of these princes are mentioned. In one at Junagacih, dated 
72, Rudradaman's minister Suvisakha, a Pahlava, son of Kulaipa, 
is represented to have re-constructed the dam that had broken 
away of the lake Sudarsana. In it Rudradaman is spoken of as 
having been at war with Satakarni, the lord of the Deccan, and 
subjected to his sway a good many provinces to the north of Su- 
tastra. There is another inscription bearing the date 103 found 
at Gunda, in the Jamnagar State, in which Rudrabhuti is repre- 
sented as having dug a tank and constructed it in the reign of the 
K^trapa Rudrasimha, son of Mahaksatrapa Rudradaman, grand- 
son of K^trapa Jayadaman, and great-grandson of Mahak^trapa 


S JBBRAS, Vol. XX., (1900) p. 2101. 
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Cabana/ A third found at Jasdan in Kithiawad and dated 
127, while Rudrasena was ruling, records the construction of a 
Sattra or a feeding-house for travellers, by one whose name appears 
to be Manasasagara, and who was the son of Pranathaka and grand- 
son of Khara.^ The genealogy of Rudrasena, that is given, is, 
that he was [the son] of Rudrasimha, grandson of Rudradaman, 
grandson of the son of Jayadaman, and great-grandson of the son 
of Castana. Another inscription at Junagadh of the grandson 
of Jayadaman represents some sort of gift in connection with those 
who had become Kevalis, i.e,, perfect individuals, according to 
Jainas. And the last that I have to notice is that found at Mulwa-^ 
sar in Okhamandala which refers itself to the reign of Rudrasena 
and bears the date 122.3 


The following is a complete list of the Ksatrapa princes with the 
dates occurring on the coins, and in the inscriptions : — 

I. MaMksatrapas^ II. Ksatrapa^. 


Castana. 

2. Rudradaman son of Jaya- 

daman, 72. 

3. Damaghsada son of Rudra- 

daman. 

4. Rudrasimha son of Rudra- 

daman, 103, 106, 108, 
109, no, 113, 114, 115, 
116, 118, 

5. Jivadaman son of Dama- 

ghsada, 119, 120. 

6s Rudrasena son of Rudra 
simha, 122, 123, 130, 131, 
X 33 . 134. 135. 136, 138, 
140, 142, 144. 


1. Castana 

2. Jayadaman son of Ca^ 

tana. 

3. Damaghsada son of Rudra- 

daman. 

4. Rudrasimha son of Rudra- 

daman, 102, ixo, 112. 


5. Satyadaman son Damagh- 

sada. 

6. Rudrasena son of Rudra- 

simha, X2X. 


I Biownagax Collection of Inscriptions, p. as. 

■ 2 lb. p. 22 facs., and JBBRAS, Vol. VlII,, p. 234. ^ 1 ' i- : : 

3 Bhownagax Coll, of Inscr., p. 7 and p. 23 ; see also JRAS, 1899, pp. 

4 CR. G. BtandMfcfli:’* Wfflrla. Va. Ij " 
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1 . Mahak^apas. 

7, Samghadamaii son of Ru- 
drasiihha, I 44 * 


8. Damasena son of Rudra- 

siinlia, i 45 > ^ 52 . 

153. 154. 155, 156. 157. 

158. 

9. Damajadasrl son of Rudra- 

sena. 

10. YaSodaman son of Dama- 

sena, 161. 

11. Vijayasena son of Dama- 

sena, 163, 164, 165, 166, 
167, 168, 170, 171. 172- 

la. Damajadagrl son of Dama- 
sena, 172, I 74 > ^ 75 > ^ 7 ^* 

13. Rudrasena son of Vnadi.- 

man, 17(8?), 180, 183, 
185, 186, 188, 190, 194- 

14. ViSvasimha son of Rudra- 

sena, dates illegible. 

15. Bhartr daman 203, 207, 

211,214,217,220? 

16. Svami-Rndrasena son of 

Svami-Mabakiatrapa Ru'* 

dra^an, 270, 271. 

272, 273, 288, 290, 292, 
293, 294, 296, 298, 300. 

Svami-Simhasena aster’s 
son of S\rami"REdrasena 

304- 

18. S’s^i'(R«<ira?)sena son of 

Svami-Simhaseaa. 

19, Svami-Rudrasimha son of' 

Svami-Mabak^trapa 
Satyaseaa, 310. 


11 . Ksakapas. 

7. Prthvisena son of Rudra- 

sena, 144. 

8, DamajadaSri son of Rudra- 

sena, 154, ^ 55 " 


9. YaSodaman son of Dama- 
sena, 160. 

10. Vijayasena son of Dama- 

sena, 160, 161, 162. 

11. ViSvasimha son of Rudra- 

sena, 198, 199, 200, 201. 

12. Bhartrdaman son of Rud- 

rasena 201, 202. 

13. Vi§vasena son of Bhartr- 

daman, 216, 217, 218, 
219, 222, 223, 224, 225, 
226. 

14. Rudrasiinha son Svami-JI* 

vadaman, 227, 229, 230, 
231,240. 

15. YaSodSman son of Rudra- 

simha 239, 240, 241, 242, 
243, 244, 249. 252, 253, 
■ 254 - ■ 


RmE OF Succession Among Ksatrapas 27 

Though the K^topas occu^^ a- subordinate position,, they 
issued coins in their name, and from that it would appear that 
they were put in charge of a separate province. Probably the 
Mahaksatrapas reigned at the capital, whether it was Ujjayanl, 
as in Castana's time, or any other town, and the K^trapas in 
: Kathiawad,' ■ , 

: The Rule of Succession among the Ksatkafas and the ' 
Imperial Sakas. 

It will be seen that Rudradaman, the second in list I, was suc- 
ceeded by his son Damaghsada, and he by his brother Riidrasimha 
and not by his son Satyadaman, who was only a K^trapa under 
his uncle. After the two brothers, their sons became Maha- 
k^trapas successively ; and after Rudrasena, the eldest son of 
Rudrasimha, his two brothers held the supreme power one after 
another, and two sons of Rudrasena were only Kstrapas under 
their uncle. Similarly, three sons of Damasena (Nos. lo, ii and 
12) reigned one after another. The position of K^trapa under 
the Mahak^trapa was occupied by the brother of the latter, as in 
the case of No. 4 in list II ; in the absence of the brother, by the 
elder brother's son, and in his absence, his own son. After the 
brothers had been in power successsively, their sons, beginning with 
those of the eldest, got possession of the throne, as in the case of 
Nos, 6, 7, 8, 9, 10, II and 12 in list I. Thus, according to the cus- 
tom of this dynasty, the rightful heir to the throne was the next 
brother, and after the brothers, the sons in the order of their 
father's seniority. Dr. Biihler conjectures the existence of a similai 
custom among the northern Kstrapas from the fact of Kharostha's 
bearing the title of Yuvaraja, while his brother &dasa was a 
reigning K^trapa.^ But it can be distinctly traced among the 
imperial Sakas. For, while the coins of Vonones represent him in 
Greek characters on the obverse as King of kings," they show 
on the reverse in Kharosthi characters that his brother Spalahores 
held power under him, as the brother of a Malwa Mahak^trapa did 
under the latter. On other coins *we have Spalgadames, the son of 


i JKAS, 1894, p. 5 S«* 
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Sptalahores. associated on the reverse with Vonones on the obverse. 
This Spalgadames is again coimected on the obverse with Spahnses, 
who is styled “the king’s brother.” There are other corns on 
which SpaJirises appears in both the Greek and Kharosthi legends 
as “ King of kings.” Still others we have, on which he, as supreme 
sovereign is associated with Azes on the reverse in KharosthI cha- 
racters. There is one coin described by Sir A. Cunnigham, m 
which Azes on the reverse is associated with Vonones on the ob- 
verse. No coin has been discovered on which Vonones appears 
on the reverse in Kharosthi characters. All this shows that Vono- 
nes was the first supreme sovereign ; that Azes was dependent first 
on him and afterwards on Spalirises ; and consequently that Spali- 
rises succeeded Vonones ; and that the Maharaja, or ‘ Great Kmg, 
whose brother Spalirises is represented to be, must have been 
Vonones. The latter had another brother named Spalahores ; but 
^ce he is not represented as an independent soverdgn on the obverse 
in Greek characters on any coin, and instead of him, his son’s name 
is associated with Vonones, he must have died during the life-time 
of the latter, and Spalirises, another brother, assumed Spal^ores 
position, and Spalgadames was at one time subordinate to him, and 
also at another time directly to Vonones. Subsequently Spalirises, 
being Vonones’ brother, obtained supreme power after his death. 
The phrase Maharajabhrlta or “ king’s brother,” is used pointedly 
to indicate the right of the person to be Crown Prince and subse- 
quaitly to be successor. The prevalence of this custom among 
the imperial ^kas shows that the Mahak^trapas and Ksatrapas of 
India were intimately connected with them, i.e., derived their 
authority originally from them and were Sakas.^ 

Fortunes of the Ksatkapa Family of Kathiawad-Malwa. 

Cadana was at first a K^trapa and then a Mahak^trapa, 
probably because he first acknowledged the supremacy of his Saka 
overlord and afterwards assumed independence. Jayadaman, his 
son, was a K^trapa only ; and the reason appears to have been 


I Percy Gardner, Coins of Greek and Scythio JCings, pp. 98-10^ ; and 
Nnix 4 s«aatic Chroniele, 1890, p. 138, 
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the same as that given by me in the “Early History of the Deccan/® 
viz,, that Gotamlptitra and Pulumayi invaded Ujjayani and depriv- 
ed him of supreme power. Rudradaman, his son, then acquired 
Ms lost kingdom and assumed the title of Mahaksatrapa.^ After 
Rudradaman the succession is regular up to Bhartrdaman, i.e., till 
about §aka 226, or 304 A.D. . Then up to 270 &ka, or rather 288, 
for about 62 years, we have no Mahaksatrapa. This must 
have been due to a prince or princes of some other family having 
established their sway over Malwa ; and we have an inscription at 
Sahchi of Vasuska, Bazdeo, or Vasudeva who belonged to the 
Kusana family to be mentioned hereafter, bearing the date 78/ 
If the interpretation of the date of the princes of that family 
given in the paper referred to above, and explained below, is correct, 
this corresponds to 278 Saka. Very likely, therefore, Kaniska, 
the first or most famous prince of the family, whose dates range 
from 205 to 228 §aka, subjugated Malwa about the year 226 §aka, 
and he and his successors retained possession of the province till 
about 288 Saka. The earliest date of the restored Mahak^trapa is 
270, but his coins are continuous only for four years. Then there 
is a gap of 15 years between 273 and 288, wMch shows that his 
power was not firmly established in 270, and that he was driven out 
again in 273, But a short time after, the Kaunas were humbled 
by the rising Guptas - and this last circumstance must have been 
availed of by the Mahak^trapas to regain their power, which they 
did in 288 Saka. It was, however, not long before the rising 
power turned its attention to Malwa also, and the Mahak^trapa 
dynasty retained its regained sovereignty for about 22 or 23 years 
only, and was finally exterminated by the Guptas in 310 or 311 
§aka, ix,, 388 or 389 A.D.. There must have been some minor 
revolution before this, when a prince of the name of Kvaradatta 
made himself a Mahak^trapa and issued coins dated in the first 
and second years of Ms reign. He does not appear to have be- 
longed to this dynasty. 
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^Ksatrai»as and: ^atayahanas tn the : degcan. ■ : 

From an inscription at Jnnnar and others in the Nasik and 
Karla caves, we see that the sovereignty of Satraps was established 
over Maharastra also. But we find the name of one Mahaksa- 
trapa only, viz.^ Nahapana, and after him we have no names of 
Satrapas that may be supposed to have ruled over the country, and 
find instead that the princes of the Satavahana or Salivabana race 
were in possession of Maharastra. An inscription in one of the 
caves at Nasik speaks of Gotamiputra Satakarni as having beaten 
the Sakas, the Yavanas and the Pahlavas, and left no remnant of 
the race of Khakharata, In the inscriptions, Nahapana is also 
named Ksaharata, which is but another form of Khakharata. 
Gotamiputra, therefore, must be understood to have destroyed the 
linear successor of Nahapana. Again, in the inscription alluded to 
above, he is also represented to have re-established the power of 
the Satavahana family. Thus, the Satavahanas were in possession 
of Maharastra before the Sakas invaded the country. The prin- 
cipal seat of the family was Dhanakataka, but the younger princes 
ruled over the Deccan and had Paithana for their capital. The 
earliest prince of this dynasty whose name is found in the inscrip- 
tions was Krsna. The name of one still earlier — ^Simuka §atava- 
hana — ^also occurs, but not as a prince reigning at the time. Krsna 
was followed by Satakarni. oatakarni's successors must have 
been in possession of the country till the latter part of the first 
century of the Christian era, when the Sakas established their 
power. These, however, were driven out of the country by Gotami- 
putra, and we have the names of Pulumayi, YajnaSri Satakarni, 
Catusparm Satakarni and Macpiariputra Sakasena, as the succes- 
sors of Gotamiputra, in the inscriptions in the caves and on the 
coins found at Bassein and Kolhapur, and not that of any K^- 
trapa. So that the §akas ruled over the Deccan for about one 
generation only. 

The §atavadiana dynasty is mentioned in the Puranas under the 
name of the Andhrabhrtyas, and most of the names given above, 
Smuka, the founder, Krsm Satakarni, Gotamiputra Satakar^, 


The Satavahana Kings 
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Ptilumap and Yajna&I Satakarm occur in the genealogy there 
given. The names of Catnsparna and Sakasena, however/ do 
not occur. This dynasty is represented in the Puranas to have 
succeeded the Kanvayanas. But they do not appear to have held 
sway in Northern India, Nahapana’s dates occuring in the in- 
criptions of his son-in-law, Usavadata, are 40, 41 and 42, and that 
occurring in the inscription at Junnar of his minister Ayama, is 46* 
On the supposition that the era is Saka, these are 118, 1 19, 120 
and 124 A.D.. Pulumayi is represented as ruling at Paithana by 
Ptolemy, as he has represented Castana to be the king of 
Ujjayani. They were, therefore, contemporaries. Hence the Sakas 
or Satraps were driven away from Maharastra between 124 and 
132 A.D.. They, however, as has been shown before, ruled over 
Surastra and Malwa with some intermissions till 389 A.D.. In 
the earlier years Nahapana is called a mere Ksatrapa in the inscrip- 
tions; but in the Junnar inscription of his minister he is called a 
Mahak^trapa, which shows that like Castana he at first acknow- 
ledged the sovereign power of his Saka lord in the North, and 
then assumed independence. 

The Indo-Parthians oe Pahlavas. 

In the North, the K^trapas and the Saka emperors soon lost 
their power. They were succeeded by the Indo-Parthian or 
Pahlava kings. Their names, determined from coins, are as fol- 
lows 

1. Gondophares. 

2. Abdagases, nephew of Gondophares. 

3. Orthagnes. 

4. Arasakes. ^ ^ ^ 

5. Pakores. 

6. Sanabares. 

An inscription of Gondophares bearing date 103 has been di«^ 
cdvered at Takht-i-BaH, to tho noitb^^ast of .Peshawar,, ^TMs.fe^ 
represmted as the 26th year of his rdgn, and if the date^iref^ tp 
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the Saka era, and is equivalent to i8i A.D., Gondophares began to 
reign in 155 A.D. . His coins are found in Seistan, Kbandabar, and 
even in Western Panjab. He bad probably dispossessed tbe Sakas 
of tbeir western provinces about tbe time bis reign began, but they 
continued to hold those to tbe east as we know from the date 78, 
equivalent to 156 A.D. of Moga. The date in Takht-i-Bahi inscrip- 
tion has been referred to the Vikrama era and supposed to corres- 
pond to 47 A.D., and Gondophares' accession to the throne placed in 
21 A.D. . A story that for the first time became current in the fourth 
century in Christian countries in the west, represents St. Thomas to 
have visited Gondophares and suffered martyrdom, and if regarded 
as true, it confirms the date 21 as that of his accession. But if such 
a prince was remembered in the fourth century, much more reason- 
able is it to suppose that he was not removed from it by so many 
as three hundred years, but only by about 150 at the most, and 
probably less than that. The coins of these kings have Greek 
legends on the obverse and Kharosthi in the Prakrit dialect, as in 
the case of the Sakas and the Greeks. But they use high titles 
like the Sakas. On some of Gondophares’ coins we have in the 
Greek legend Basileus Basileon Megahu Gundopherronou, and in the 
Kharosthi rajamjasa Devatratasa Gudaphamsa, mean- 

ing 'of Gudaphara the great king, king of kings, protected by the 
the gods.’ On his coins aU the high-sounding epithets, one of 
which only was used by his predecessors, are found, such as Apfati- 
hata, Dhramika equivalent to Dhdrmiha, Mahata, and Trddaia 
equivalent to irdtuh* Some of his coins have not the Kharosthi 
legend at all, but only Greek — which probably shows that he added 
Indian provinces to his dominions after he had reigned for some 
time. The legends on the coins of his successors are more or less 
corrupt. This as well as the fact of the use of ail the magniloquent 
epithets noticed above, shows that his dynasty succeeded those I 
have already noticed. The most important of these Parthian prin- 
, ces was Gondophares, and he held possession of a large extent of 
/ eountry i but he does not seem to have penetrated to the east of 

'I ^ 

tiae xanjab. The territories- ruled over by his successoji were 
aHMh aarroirer. - * 
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The Kusanas. 

After the Indo-Parthian or Pahlava dynasty, and perhaps, in the 
beginning, contemporaneous with it, we have another that gave 
Itself the name of Ku^na. The Princes of this family known to. 
ns hy name areas follows ■ 

I* Kujula-Kadphises, 

2. Wema-Kadphises. 

' ' 3, Kaninas ' 

4. ■' Huvi^a. ■ 

5. Vasudeva or Vasuska, 


Copper coins of a prince whose imperial titles are given thereon, but 
whose name does not occur, are found in large numbers in the 
Panjab, Khandahar, and the Kabul valley, and even in Malwa. 
There are a few silver coins also. He probably belonged to this 
family and preceded Wema-Kadphises. The last three princes in the 
above list are noticed in the Rajatarahgini and are represented as 
belonging to the Turuska race — ^that is to say, they were Turks, 
And the dress, especially the cap, and the features of the royal 
figures on their coins appear Turkish. I have already observed 
that some of the Greek kings reigned contemporaneously with prin- 
ces of the later dynasties. Some coins of Kujula-Kadphises, on the 
obverse of which is the name of the Greek prince Hermaeus, have 
on the reverse the name of Kujala-Kapsa or Kasa without high- 
sounding titles. This would show that he was subordinate to Herma- 
eus, and also that some Greek prince continued to reign somewhere, 
while the Sakas and the Indo-Parthians had supreme power. There 
are, however, other coins on which the name of Hermaeus does not 


occur, which indicates that he afterwards acquired independence. 
But it was his successor Wema-ICadphises who appears to have 
conquered a large extent of the county and risen to supreme 


power, as imperial titles appear on his coins, while they do not, on 
those of Kujula-Kadphises. The same conclusion is pointed to by 
the fact that his coins are not merely confined to the Kabul valley 
and the Panjab as those of Kujula, but are found east’ward as far 
as Gorakhpur and Ghazipurv and* along, the line of railway .frajm 
S pH, G. BkaaUarluar^s C©U®ete4 Wcarki, V01. 13 " ^ 
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Allahab ad to Jabbalpore. Some of Hs coins have the Greek legend i 
Basihus Basileon Megas Wema Kadphises, and the ICharosthi 
legend ; Maharajasa rajadhirajasa Sarvaloga-isvarasa Mahisvarasa 
Hima-Kathpisasa trdata, i.e., ‘ Hima-Kadphises, the great kii^, 
king of kings, the sovereign lord of all people, devotee of MaheS- 
vara and Saviour.’ Several much later kings are called Mahe§- 
varas i.e., devotees of MaheSvara or Siva, or belonging to the sect 
of Mahe§varas. Wema-Kadphises seems to be so spoken of on 
his coins ; and that he was a worshipper of §iva is shown also by 
the emblem of Nandin on the reverse of his coins accompanied by a 
bnman figure, which because it holds a trident in its right arm, must 
represent Siva. He was the first of all the kings we have noticed, 
who used gold coinage and was in this respect followed by hit 
successors. 

The Last THREE Ktj%aNAS, 

The three next kings call themselves Ku^as on their coins* 
The royal figure on them has a dress similar to that on those of 
Wema-Eadphkes. But these three Kusanas seem to have struck 
an independent path for themselves in respect of their coins, which 
may prehaps point to their constituting an independent family. 
The legend is only one in Greek letters. On some coins of Kanina 
it is in the Greek language also and teaid&,Ba$il6‘us Basileon Kanhes- 
kkoy i.e., ‘ Kanina, king of kings.’ On the majority of his coins, 
however, and on those of his successors it is in Greek letters, and 
perhaps in the Turkish language, and teaj&s Shaonano Shao Kanheski 
Kushano, Shaonano Shao Havishki Kushano, i.e., ‘ the Shah (king) 
of Shahs, Kanheski Ku^a, &c.' The emblems on the reverse 
axe figures of deities from the Greek, Persian and Brahmanic pan- 
theon and of Buddha. By the side of these figures their names also 
are given in Greek characters. Thus we have Salene,. Helios, and 
Heraklio, Miiro=Mihira, Mazlohano=Mazdaonho ; Skando, Maha- 
lieno, Komaro, Bizago, which last is equivalent to ViSakha, Boddo 
*=Buddho, and Saka Mana Boddo ==Sakya Muni Buddha.* Thus 

x foqf Gasdncc, L c.* pp. lap fi; Cunningham, Hiuai Chiocu 189*, 
f f . es fi. 
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these Turkish kings paid an equal respect to the gods of all these 
four religions. But the figures of Buddha in the sitting or medi* 
tative and the standing posture, occur on coins of Kani^ only. 
This naay be regarded as evidence of the truth of what the Northmt 
Buddhists say as to Kaniska being their patron. In his time and. 
under his patronage a council of priests was held to settle the can^ 
non again, and it was at this time that Buddhism, which had gra- 
dually been veering towards the Mahayana form, had that charae- 
ter definitely impressed upon it. 

Their Dates. 

There are a great many inscriptions dated in the reigns of these 
three kings. They are chiefly dedications of Buddhistic and Jaina 
objects of worship for the use of the people, and occur principally 
at Mathura. As stated before, there is one inscription bearing the 
date 78 and referring itself to the reign of Vasudeva at Safichi. 
There is not a single Brahmanic inscription. The dates vary from 
5 in the reign of Kani^ to 98 in the reign of Vasudeva. Most 
scholars and antiquarians a few years ago believed Kaniska to be 
the founder of the §aka era, but the faith of some has been shaken; 
On this supposition the dates mentioned above run from 83 A.D. to 
176 A.D.. But, according to all accoimts, the Guptas succeeded 
the Ku^as ; like the latter and unlike the previous rulers, they 
issued a gold coinage which is a dose imitation of that of the latter. 
The forms of letters in the inscriptions of the Ku^as appear to 
belong to a later period. For these reasons I have always believed 
'K’am'Rka. to have flourished later than the first century of the 
Christian era, and we have recently considered the whole 
question and come to the conclusion formerly stated that one 
of the Imperial §aka kings founded the §aka era. Kanina, 
between whom and the §aka fotmder of the §aka era came the 
other .^ka princes — ^the Indo— Parthians and Wema-KadphisM-r 
reigned much later. The practice of omitting himdreds in dates has 
long existed in that part of India ; and in consideration of the fact 
that an inscription found at Mathura, whidi, though the name of 
the fuince is omittecl. contama tW« used ly th# Kusaa|f^a»c| 
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bears the date 290 and some imits which are not distinct/^ the con 
elusion is reasonable that the dates in the mscriptions of these three 
Eu^a princes are abbreviated by the omission of two hundreds. 
These dates must be referred to the Saka era, and will thus run from 
205 §aka to 298 §aka, 283 A,D., to 376 A.D.. And the period 
here assigned to the Kusana princes agrees with all that is known 
of them and their relations with other princes. The chrciiology 
of the previous dynasties also has been arranged in a manner con- 
sistent with it, and there is nothing against it, except numismatic 
theories, which, however, in consideration of the man}^ types avail- 
able for the princes of these dynasties, and the play of fancy, such 
as is presented to our view by the coins of the last three Ku^na 
princes, cannot be rigidly adhered to. ^ 

Prepominance of early Buddhism and of the Prakrit 

DIALECTS DURING THE PERIOD GONE OVER. 

Thus from about the beginning of the second century before 
Christ, to about the end of the fourth century after, princes of ' 
foreign races were prominent in the history of India, and ruled 
sometimes over a large portion of the country upto the limits of 
Maharastra. The names of no Hindu princes appear in inscrip- 
tions or on coins during this period, except in Maharastra, where, 
as we have seen, the Satavahanas drove the foreigners and govern- 
ed the country, and in the South to which the foreigners did not 
penetrate. During this period, it is the religion of Buddha alone 
that has left prominent traces, and was professed by the majority 
of the people. The vestiges of the time are the Stupas, or hemi- 
spherical structures purporting to contain a relic of Buddha or of 
saints, and the monasteries, and temples containing smaller Stupas 
or Caityas. These Stupas or Gaityas were the objects of worship 
amongst the Buddhists. And wherever there is a stupendous Stupa, 
we find sculpture, representing Buddhistic sacred objects, such 
as the Bodbi or Pippala and other trees, under which Sakyamuni 
and the previous Buddhas attained perfection, wheels representing 
metaphorically, the Dharmacakra, or wheel of righteousness, which 

VOJ. Vol. X pp. 171-2] — — — ____ 

2 See D. R. Bhaadarkar*s paper referred to before. 
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Buddha turned, and so forth. There are sculptures also represent- 
ing events in the previous births of Buddha, about which many 
stories were current, and which we now j&nd in the so-called Jataka 
literature. Now, the remains of Viharas, Caitya, and Stupas 
are found in all parts of the country, including Afghanistan. Some 
of them contain inscriptions also, recc rding the gifts of public or 
private individuals. These gifts arc the big structures themselves 
as well as smaller parts thereof, such as railings, piliars, and sculp- 
tures, and sometimes land or deposits of money for the mainten- 
ance of the priests. Now, from the inscriptions recording these 
gifts, we find the position of the persons who made them. The 
remains of two great Stupas exist Central India,— at Sahchi in the 
Bhopal territory, and Bharaut between Jabbalpore and Allahabad, 
near Sattan, a Rahway Station. From the form of characters, exist- 
ing in the inscriptions found in them, the ages of the Stupas can be 
approximately determined. That at Bharaut was begun about the 
middle of the third century before Christ, and continued to be 
added to, till about the end of the second century. The Sahchi 
Stupa was probably first constructed about the same time ; and it 
continued to be an object of adoration and additional gifts till about 
the eighth century of the Christian era. The donors, as recorded 
in these two places, were often-times the Buddhist monks and 
nuns themselves, but the names of a great many lay-followers also 
occur. Thus we have gifts from Grhapatis or householders or 
land-holders ; Setthis or Seths, who occupied a prominent position 
in a town or village ; simple traders, who are called Vanija or 
Vanika ; Rajalipikaras or royal scribes ; Lekhakas or professional 
writers ; and even Karmikas, or ordinary workmen. In the cave- 
temples in Maharasira, which began to be excavated about the 
middle of the first century before Christ, and continued to increase 
in number, and to have additional decorations till the end of the 
second century after, and were the objects of adoration and resort 
upto about the end of the ninth century, we find, among the donors, 
princes and chiefs, who called themselves Mahabhojas and Maha- 
ratlus, Naigamas or merchants, Suvarnakaras or goldsmiths, 
Vardhakas or carpenters, Dhanya^renis or guilds of com-dcalers. 
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aad Grhatpatis, or ordinary householders. There are some §ak« 
and Yavanas also amongst them. The great cave-temple at Karla 
was originally excavated by Bhtitapala^ a Seth of Vaijayantl ; 
the lion-pillar in the court in front was scooped out by a Maha- 
rathi named Agnimitra. One of the cave-temples at Nasik was 
the gift of GotamI, mother of Gotamiputra fetakarni, and grand* 
mother of Pulumayi. A monastery there was the benefaction of 
Usavadata, son-in-law of Kahapana, who deposited sums of 
money also with the guilds of weavers and another gufld at Govar** 
dhana near Nasik, out of the interest on which, new garments were 
to be given to the priests in the rainy season. Such money-bene«- 
factions were also made by private individuals, as recorded in the 
inscriptions at Nasik and Kanheri. The period that we have been 
speaking of, has left no trace of a building or sculpture devoted to 
the use of the Brahmanic religion. Of course, Brahmanism existed, 
and it was probably, during the period, being developed into the 
form which it assumed in later times. The large but unfortunately 
mutiHated inscription at NinSghat, which is to be referred to the 
second half of the first century before Christ, opens with an invoca^ 
tion to Dharma, Indra, Samkarsana and Vasudeva, and seems to 
speak of the Daksina, or fees given by a royal lady for the perform- 
ance of several Brahmanic sacrifices. Gifts were made even by 
princes and chiefs to Brahmins. U^vadSta, the son-in-law of 
Nahapana, was a patron of both Brahmins and Buddhists. Some 
of the Satraps of Surasbea and Malwfi were probably adherents of 
Brahmanism, as is indicated by their adoption of the name of the 
god Rudra as a component of their own names. Wema-Kadphises 
was as Ive have seen, a worshipper of §iva. In the South, we have 
inscriptions of Sivaskandavarman, a ruler of Kanchi, of Haritlputra 
§atakarni, and of a king of Banavasi which axe to be referred to the 
early part of the third century after Christ, and in which grants 
of land to Brahmins are recorded.^ But the religion certainly 
does not occupy a prominent position, and Buddhism was followed 
by the large mass of the people from princes down to the humble 

I EpI. Ind. Vd. VI, pp. 845, imd Vol. I. pp. ; also Ind. Ant. , 
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workman. Another peculiarity of the period was the use of the 
Pali or the current Prakrit language in inscriptions. Even the 
Brahmanic inscription at Nanaghat and those in the South just 
noticed, are composed in this dialect. Sanskrit was the language 
of learned Brahmins and Prakrit of ordinary people of all castes. 
The use of the latter, therefore, indicates a greater deference for 
these people than for Brahmanic learning. The inscriptions in 
Kathiawad, however, of the reigns of the Satrap kings are in Sanskrit 
and those of U^vadata are in mixed Sanskrit and Prakrit. But 
in the middle of the fourth century* the whole scene changes, and 
we now proceed to the consideration of the events which it presents 
to our view. 

Change of Scene— The Guptas 
I have already observed that the Guptas succeeded the Ku^nas. 
The first prince was named Gupta, and hi& son was Ghatot- 
kaca* both of whom are styled Maharaja. Ghatotkaca's son 
was Candragupta I, who is styled Maharajadhiraja, or King 
of kings in the inscriptions. It was during the time of this king 
that the power of the Guptas must have begun to rise. But his 
son Samudragupta seems to have been one of the most powerful 
princes of this dynasty. There is a long inscription describing his 
exploits, on the same pillar at Allahabad, which contains the in 
scriptions of A&ka. There he is called Parakramanka which title is 
also to be found in other inscriptions as well as on his coins. He is 
represented to have conquered and re-established in their domi- 
nions Mahendra, king of Kosala, Vyaghraraja, king of Mahakam 
tara, Mantaraja of Kerala and many other kings of Daksina- 
patha; to have rooted out kings reigning in Aryavarta of the names 
of Rudradeva, Matila, Nagadatta, Candravarman, Ganapatinaga, 
Nagasena, Acyutanandin, Balavarman and others, and probably 
established his supremacy over their provinces ; to have reduced to 
submission the chiefs of the forest regions ; to have exacted tribute 
from, and subjected to his power, the kings of Samatata, Davaka, 
Kamarupa, Nep^a, Kartrpura, and other countries on the borders, 
and the tribes of M^vas, Aijunayanas, Yaudheyas, Madrakas, 
Abhlras, Priijunas, Sanakahikas and KSkakhamparilaa j 
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re-established certain royal families which had lost their kingdoms ; 
and to have formed alliances with Daivaputra Sahi Sahanti§ahi3, 
princes of the Saka and Murunda tribes, and with the SaiihhaMkaSj, 
who propitiated him with presents/ There is an inscription 
referring itself to his reign found at Eran in the Sagar district/ 
which bears evidence to the fact that his dominions extended up- 
to that,, district/;, 

He was followed by Candragupta II, one of whose in- 
scriptions dated in the year 82, is found at Udayagiri, near Bhilasa, 
in Eastern Malw a/ It must here be remarked that the Guptas 
established an era of their own, as to the initial date of which there 
were long controversies among antiquarians, though it was given by 
Alberuni, the Arabic traveller, as corresponding to 242 of the §aka 
era. But the question is now settled. Alberuni's statement has 
been found to be correct and the first year of the Gupta era falls in 
318-19 A.D.. Candragupta's date 82, therefore, corresponds to 400 
A.D.. Another inscription of the same king occurs at Mathura, 
showing that the Guptas had extended their power to that pro- 
vince which was subject before to the Ku^nas/ There is one 
more at Gadhwa, near Allahabad, dated in the year 88, correspond- 
ing to 406 A. D., another at Safichi, dated 93 corresponding 
to 411 A.D., and a third at Udayagiri, which bears no date.® 
These inscriptions show that the dominions of the Guptas embraced 
in the time of Candragupta II, the whole of the North-Western 
Provinces and Malwa and the Central Provinces. In the Udaya- 
giri inscription which bears no date, that monarch is represented 
as ‘‘wonderful sunlike Brilliance ” itself, and §aba Virasena, who 
was his minister and a native of Pataliputra,as having accompanied 
the king in his carrer of conquest (literally, “ the king whose object 
was to conquer the whole world '*) to the place, le., Udayagiri^ 
or the region in which it was situated. The conquest of Malwa by 
Candx^pta thus alluded to in this inscription, took place before 
400 A,D., the date of the first Udayagiri inscription. The latest 
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date of the Mahaksatrapas, is as we have seen, 310 Saka 

©r 388 A.D. . These were exterminated by him in that year or about 
a year after, a conclusion which follows from the facts that the 
K^trapas issued new coins nearly every year, and there is no issue 
later than 310 Saka. 

Candragupta II was followed by Kumaragupta. There are six 
inscriptions of his reign — two at Gadhwa, one at Bilsad in Eta 
district, North-Western Provinces, one at Mankuwar, in Allahabad 
district, one at Mathura, and one at Mandasor in Western Maiwa. 
One Gadhwa inscription bears the date 98, corresponding to 41 
A.D., that at Bilsad, the year 96, corresponding to 414 A.D., that 
at Mathura, the year 113, i.e., 421 A.D., that at Mandasor, the 
year 493 of the Maiwa era, corresponding to 437 A.D., and that at 
Mankuwar, the year 129, Le., 447 A.D.. 

The latest known date of Candragupta II is 41 1 A.D., and the 
earliest of Kumaragupta 414, wherefore, the latter must have 
acceded to the throne in the interval between those two years. 

Kumaragupta was followed by his son Skandagupta, of whom we 
have five inscriptions. One of them, that at Junagadh in Kathia- 
wad, represents the dyke of the celebrated Sudarsana lake to 
have burst in 136, and to have been repaired in 137. These 
years correspond to 454 and 455 A.D.. Another at Kahaum, 
Gorakhpur district, North-Western Provinces, bears the year 141, 
corresponding to 459 A.D, ; a third, engraved on a copperplate, 
and found in a stream at Indor in the Bulandshahr District, gives 
the year 146, i.e., 464 A.D.. There is another at Bihar, and the last 
or fifth is engraved on a pillar at Bhitari, Ghazipur distirct, North- 
Western Provinces.^ In this inscription, a new foreign race makes 
its appearance for the first time — ^that of the Hunas or Huns. 
Skandagupta is represented to have defeated them and to have 
subjugated a tribe of the name of Pusyamitras. 

After Skandagupta, the power of the dynasty began to decline. 
There is an inscription at Eran in the Sagar distict, which bears the 
name of Budhagupta, and the date 165, corresponding to 483 A.D.^. 

I ilM, Nos^ 16. • 2 Ibid, No. 19. _ “ ^ . 
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TBis Budhagupta, liowevex,and even Skandagnpta are not mentis 
M in the genealogy of the main branch, found engraved on a certain- 
seal discovered at Bhitari/ Very likely, therefore, the family br^ 
up, about the time of Skandagupta, into two. or three branch^^ 
which ruled over different provinces. The Vayu and Visnu 
Puranas, after a confused list of foreign princes and the rulers of 
certain provinces, state that the Guptas will rule alongside of the 
Gahga and over Prayaga, Saketa and Magadha. 

The Hunas OR Huns and the Aulikaras. - ' 

In the inscription of the reign of Budhagupta mentioned above, a 
Brahman Maharaja of the name of Matr-Visnu and his brother 
Dhanya-Visnu record the erection of a Dhvajastambha or fiagstafi 
to the god Janardana. In another of the first year of a prince 
named Toramana, Dhanya-Visnu speaks of his' brother Matr- 
Visnu as having died in the interval, and of his erecting a temple 
to the Boar or Varaha incarnation of Visnu. ^ There is another 
inscription at Gwalior, dated in the 15th year of Mhirakula, who is 
represented as Toramana's son, and it records the erection of 
a temple of the sun by Matrceta.^ Toramana belonged to the* 
Huna race, so that it would appear that a short time after 174," 
G. E., or 492 A.D., the latest date of Budhagupta occurring on one 
of his coins, i.e,, about 500 A.D., the Hunas established their powet 
upto the Central Provinces. But since only two princes of this 
tace are mentioned, it appears that they did not retain it for a long 
time. An inscription at Mandasor in Western Malwa represents 
YaSodharman to have subjugated Mihirakaila.^ We have an in- 
scription of the same prince, dated 589 of theMalava era cOrres-" 
ponding to 533 A.D.^. The engraver of both is the same person, 
and his name was Govinda. From the manner in which the differ- 
ent statements are made in this inscription, it appears that the 
family of the prince, which was known by the epithet of Aulikaxid,' 
was brought into importance by Visnuvardhana; who was a pre- 

1 Jour, Bengal As. Society, Vol. LVni., pp" SSC ^ 
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deces^or of 'Ya^odliaman, and it was te first assumed the 
title of Supreme Lord, King of kings/' From this date of Yaso- 
liharman, therefore, it may be safely concluded that the two Hum 
princes could not have reigned for more than forty years on the 
€iS“Satlaj side of India, 

•Vigorous Be AHMAN ic Revival and Renovation — Supersession 
OE THE Prakrits by the Sanskrit. 

- : How, in Candragupta's. inscription at Mathura, and Skanda- 
•gupta's Bihar and Bhitari inscriptions, Samudragupta is repre- 
,sented as having performed the A§vamedha, which is pointedly 
spoken of as having gone out of use for a long time. This is the 
first instance of the Brahmanic revival under this dynasty. This 
iachievement was considered so important that Samudragupta 
struck golden coins or medals, on the obverse of which is the figure 
of a horse let loose, and the title Asvamedhaparakrama, or '‘one 
^ who performed the achievement of a horse-sacrifice" on the re- 
•verse.* Similar coins, bearing on the reverse the legend A§vamedha- 
^M.^endra have been found. Mahendra was a title assumed by 
Kiiinaxagupta, as is evident from some of his coins on which his 
proper name as well as the title occur. ^ It appears, therefore 
that he too performed the horse-sacrifice indicative of supreme 
sovereignty. Candragupta II, Kumaragupta, and Skandagupta 
^^e . called Parama-Bhagavatas on their coins, which shows that 
they were worshippers of Bhagavat Vasudeva. One of the two 
JJdayagiri inscriptions dated 82 G.E.=400 A.D., is engraved on a 
panel oyer two. figures, — one of a four-armed god attended by two 
lepale figures, and the, other of a twelve-armed goddess. The god 
■may be . Visnu and the goddess Candl. The other Udayagiri 
Ws^ption records the dedication of a cave to Sambhu. The 
BilsM inscription of Kumaragupta speaks of the building of a 
Pratoli or gallery in the temple of Svami-Mahasena by Dhruva- 
ferman in the year 414 A.D.. The Bihar inscription represents the 
erection of a yupa or a sacrificial post, and that on the Bhitari 
'‘^iirir, records the installation of an image of Sarngin and the grant 
^ ^ 
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of a village by Skandagupta. In the Jnnagadh inscription, a temple 
of Cakrabhrt (Visnu) is spoken of as having been erected in 456 
A.D, b5L Cakrapaiita, son of Parnadatta, Skandagupta's governor 
of Snrastra. The Indore inscription of the time of Skandagupta 
records the endowment of Devavisnu in 464 A.D., for lighting a 
lamp in a temple of the sun. The Mandasor inscription speaks 
of the erection of a temple of the sun by a guild of weavers in 437 
A.D,, and its repair b}^ the same in 473 A.D.* According to Budha- 
gupta's Eran inscription, Matr-Visnu and bis brother Dhanya" 
Visnu erected, as mentioned above, a Dhvajastambha or flagstaff, 
to the god Janardana in 483 A.D.. Matr-Visnu is called “ a great 
devotee of Bhagavat,'’ i.e., Visnu,^ The inscriptions of minor 
chiefs and private individuals during this period record grants of 
villages to Brahmans,^ in the years 474, 481, 492, 495, and 509 
A,D., to the temples of PistapurP (527 A.D. and 532 A.D,), Bhaga- 
vat or Visnu^ (495 A.D.), and Aditya or the sun,® (511 A.D.), 
the erection of a dhvaja of Visnu, ^ grants of villages for the per- 
formance of the five great rites,^ (570 A.D.), the erection of a ynpa^ ^ 
or sacrificial post on the completion of a Pundarlka® sacrifice, 
the establishment of Sattras or feeding places for Brahmans and 
others,^ &c. &c. 

Here we have ample evidence of a powerful upheaval 
and the sacrificial rites, and the gods and the goddesses 
adopted into the Brahmanic Pantheon to which, except in 
one instance, there was not even an allusion in the epigraphi- 
cal records of the country for more than five centuries^ 
suddenly present themselves to our view about the end 
of the fourth century ; and appear uninterruptedly for the 
whole of the subsequent period of about two centuries covered by 


I 2 27, 28. 
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tlie inscriptions published in a collected form by Dr. Fleets The 
worship of Siva, Visnu, the Sun, and Mahasena seems to have 
become popular with all classes from princes and chiefs to ordinary 
individuals. 

But a stiH more significant change is the universal adoption 
of the Sanskrit language for the documents inscribed on 
stone and metal instead of the Pali or Prakrit. It indicates the 
enhancement of Brahmanic influence. The Vernacular dialects 
h ad acquired such an importance that not only were they mostly 
used, as we have seen, in inscriptions, but a number of literary 
works presupposed by Haia's Sapta&ti, and others like the Brhat^ 
katha, attributed to Gunadhya, were composed in them in the 
second or third century of the Christian era. Buddhism had, of 
course, used one of them for all its religious and literary purposes. 
But now we find that Sanskrit, or the language of learned Brah- 
mans, rose in general estimation, and acquired such an overwhelm- 
ing importance that the Vernaculars were driven out of the field ; 
it was more generally studied and a new and more brilliant period 
in the history of Sanskrit literature dawned about this time. 

Revival in the South 

The influence of this vigorous Brahmanical revival in the North 
extended itself to the Deccan. Of the early Calukyas whose 
dynasty was established about the end of the fifth century, Pula- 
ke§I I solemnised the A^vamedha sacrifice, and several later prin- 
ces belonging to the family performed the other great sacrifices, 
and grants of land were made to Brahmans. A cave temple to 
Visnu was dedicated by Mangallfei in Saka 500 01578 A.D., at 
Badami. And other temples to the same god, and to Siva or 
Mahei§vara were constructed in several other places. The worship 
of §iva in the terrific form of Kapalike^vara seems also to have 
come into existence. 

Decline of Buddhism— Rise of Mahayanism, 

While Brahmanism thus rose in importance and popular favour 
the influence of Buddhism declined in a corresponding degree. The 
number of records of Buddhist gifts during this period issmaller. 
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iii’ the Sa;nchi'' iiiscription of Candragupta (411 A.D.) 
a grant by a royal military officer for feeding ten Btiddhistinendi- 
nants and lighting two lamps in the jewel-honse/ The Manknwat 
inscription of Knmaragnpta (447 A.D.) records the installation of 
ian image of Buddha by a Bhiksu of the name of Budhamitra.® 
Harisvamini, wife of Sanasiddha, records in 449 A.D., in an inscrip- 
tion at Sanchi, the grant of twelve Dmaxas as a fixed capital, out 
of the interest on which a mendicant belonging to the Aryasahgha 
was to be fed daily, and of three Dinaras for the jewel-house, out 
of the interest on which three lamps were to be daily lighted befo|e 
the Blessed Buddha, and of one Dmara, for the seats of four Bud- 
dhas, out of the interest on which a lamp was to be lighted daily at 
the seats.^ An image of Buddha was set up at Mathura in 453 A*D., 
-another in 548 A.D., and others at Deoriya inthe Allahabad Dis- 
trict, Kasia in the Gorakpur District, and in Buddhagaya,^ 
The last was set up by Mahanaman who also constructed a temple 
(Prasada) of Loka^tr in 587 A*DA 

' The language of these inscriptions, unlike that of those of 
the preceding period, is Sanskrit, and it will be seen that images 
of Buddha were set up and worshipped, like those of the 
Brahmanic gods. In both these respects it caimot be denied 
that Buddhism became subject to the same influences which 
were in operation in the case of Brahmanism, or rather, ap- 
propriated those points in the rival system, which increased its 
popularity about this time. The principles of faith in personal 
beings and devotion to them were incorporated into their creed ; 
and Sanskrit was resorted to, to confer dignity on their religious 
books and teachers. The use of this learned language shows, at 
the same time, that, like Brahmanism, Buddhism now assumed a 
more exclusive character, and ceased to appeal to the people at 
large in their own language ; and the sphere of its influence became 
much narrower. Thus it appears that the revival and renovation 
of Brahmanism went on side by side with corresponding changes in 
Buddhism; which impressed on it the form and character known by 

1 liid, 5. 2 No. ti. 3 Ibid, No. 62. 
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tlie ,name of Mahayana. Tlie earlier form of Buddhism appealing, 
only to the moral feelings of man, had split up into a number of 
^h§ols and exhausted itself; and its place was taken up by Brahma- 
nism -and: Mahayanism. But the charm of the names Buddha, 
Bharma, and Sangha, the three jewels, was lost ; and Mahayanism 
was unable to regain what had been lost by primitive Buddhism. 
Compared with revived Brahmanism it was feeble; and from the 
first, it had to face the severe attacks of its renovated rival. . 

The Jainas. ■ , 

We have two Jaina inscriptions also in this period, recording the 
installation of images in the years 424 A.D., and 459 A. D., at 
Udayagiri and Kahaurii respectively.^ Another inscription of the 
reign of Kumaragupta dated 113 G.E. or 431 A.D., records the set- 
ting up of an image at Mathura."^ It would thus appear that that 
religion had not many adherents or patrons about this time. 

Causes OF the Previous Decline of Brahmanism and of its 

' Revival and Renovation at this Period. 

;; The vigorous Brahmanical revival we have been considering must 
have been due, in a large measure, to the natural decay of early 
Buddhism. It was this Buddhism that had previously supplant^ 
Brahmanism in popular favour, — and for the four or five centiiri^ 
that it enjoyed the ascendency it had acquired, Brahmanism arid 
the .Sanskrit language and literature were neglected. The Brah- 
mans themselves regarded their decline as due to the triumph 
of Buddhism. Subandhu in one of his puns in the VasavadattS 
tells us that the Buddha doctrine had brought about the destruc- 
tion :of the system based on the words of the Veda.^ If so, the 
Brahmanic revival must be regarded as synchronous with the de- 
cline of early Buddhism and the rise of Mahayanism. According to 
all. accounts it was Nagarjuna, the contemporary of Kanina, that 
gaye a distinct form to this Buddhism^ , though the movement may 
have begun a little earlier. As, according to . our .view, Kani^ 
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reigned in the last quarter of the third century, the revival of 
Brahmanism must have already begun before that period. 

But the ascendency of early Buddhism was not the only 
cause that had kept down Brahmanism. For about a century 
before Christ and three centuries and a half after, there 
was no powerful Brahmanic prince; and this is shown by 
the Gupta inscriptions already noticed, which state that the 
horse-sacrifice, indicative of supreme sovereignty, had gone 
out of use for a long time, and also by the fact , that no 
inscription or coin reports the existence of such a prince 
during the period. This circumstance must have been the result 
of the political condition of the country. It was overrun again and 
again by foreign invaders each of whom established his power for 
a short time and had to yield to another. The Sakas of Malwa and 
Kathiawad only retained their sovereignty for about three hundred 
years. The argument which has been advanced, that these foreign 
princes held a comparatively small portion of the country, and 
could not have influenced its literary and religious condition for 
the worse, has no weight. The unsettled condition of the country 
consequent on their frequent invasions rendered the rise of a 
supreme Brahmanic ruler impossible ; and the foreigners them- 
selves could not be expected to favour Brahmanism in a manner to 
enable it to deprive Buddhism of its ascendency. Some of them 
were no doubt Hinduized, but they were not Brahminized. And 
the Brahmans themselves complained of their being neglected by 
the Yavanas, Sakas and Pahlavas, as will hereafter be shown in 
connection with a passage from Manu and the Mahabharata. 

Patrons of the Brahmanic Revival and Renovation— 
Wema-Kadphises. 

Wema-Kadphises, however, seems to have become a more thorough 
Hindu than any other foreign prince, and in his time, the 
Brahmanic revival may be understood to have truly begun, i.e., in 
the middle of the third century of the Christian era. We have seen 
that his coins bear a figure of Nandin and Siva on the reverse, and 
he styles himself a worshipper of Mahe^vara or a member of the 
MSheivara sect. The &kas had figures of Greek deities on their 
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coins, and there are no distinct indications on them, or on those 
of the PartHans, of any Indian deity. But with Wema-Khadpliises 
what might almost be called a revolution in this respect begins. 
His Ku^na successors continue their respect towards Brahmanic 
deities, but extend it also to those of the Greeks and Zoroastrians 
as well as to Buddha. Kadphises, however, could not have been 
a patron of the old Vedic religion, nor of Brahmans in particular 
as a sacred caste, nor of the Sankrit language and literature. An 
ail-sided revival and renovation could proceed only under the pat- 
ronage of Hindu princes. And such were the Guptas. 

The Guptas — Samudragupta and Candragupta II, or 

VlKRAMADITYA SaKARI. 

The fact that the inscriptions recording gifts to Brahmanic deities, 
and for the daily sacrifices, begin about the end of the fourth century, 
shows unmistakably that the Brahmanic revival deiived its force 
and vigour from the patronage of the Gupta princes. Samudra- 
gupta and Kumaragupta performed, as we have seen, the horse- 
sacrifice, which had gone out of use. The former is represented 
on his Allahabad inscription to have acquired the title of ‘'Prince 
of poets ** by writing works which served as models for learned 
men, or pleased them.^ He patronized poets, and thus put an end 
to the hostility between good poetry and worldly prosperity. 

The tradition about a Vikramaditya, who was Sakari or enemy of 
the Sakas, and drove them and other foreigners out of the country 
and patronized learning, is appropriately applicable only to Can- 
dragupta II of all the princes who flourished before him and after 
and whose names have come down to us. For he conquered 
Malwa, as we have seen, before 400 A.D., — and probably in 388 or 
389 A.D. — and exterminated the Sakas, the Satraps of Malwa, 
whose latest date is 388 A.D., and drove out the Ku^nas, since he 
is the earliest Gupta prince whose inscription is found at Mathura, 
a' town which belonged to the Ku^nas.^ He assumed the title of 

No. X, line 27. 

3 E* Bhaadarkar, JBBRAS, Vol'x-X* pp. ... ; 

7 [R. G. Bhaadarkar s Works, VoL 1.] 
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Vikramaditya, which we find on his coiaisJ He ,|nade Hj-jayinl. Ms 
capital. For, certain chieftains of the name of Gnttas (Guptas) pf 
Guttal in the Dharwar district , give themselves in their inscriptions 
the title of Ujjayinipuravaradhisvara, which, like similar titles, 
found in other places, signifies that they belonged to a family which 
once reigned in glory at Ujjayinl. They trace their descent through 
Vikramaditya, specified as king of Ujjayini, and are styled full 
moons of the ocean of nectar in the shape of the lineage of Candra- 
gupta. Ujjayini was thus the capital of the Guptas from, whoin 
the Dharwar Guptas derived their descent. The Candragupta 
and Viki'amaditya mentioned in their inscriptions are, it will be 
observed, one and the same person, and it is but right that' he 
should be mentioned above all ; for it was he who drove away the 
foreigners, and first established himself at Ujjayini. In one place, 
however, instead of Ujjayini we have Patali in the title, showing 
that Pataliputra, the original capital, had not been forgotten by 
the Southern Guptas,^ There is no other Vikramaditya whose 
existence is authenticated by any contemporary document,, and 
who can be construed as the destroyer of Sakas. The supposition 
of the existence of one in the middle of the sixth century has nj) 
ground to stand on. * ... 

Now, though Candragupta 11 was Vikramaditya 
and the patron of learning, it is. by no means necess^.- to 
suppose that all the celebrated nine gems flourished at his Court. 
Tradition often jumbles together persons and things belonging to 
different times and places. Varahamihira, who died in 509 
&ka, or 587 A.D., and the epoch year of whose Pancasiddhantil^ 
is 427 &,ka, or 505 A.D., cannot have flourished at the, court of 
Candragupta-Vikramaditya, who died between 411 and4i4 A.P^. 
But that Vikramaditya Sakari was a patron of learning, is . stated by 
the RajataranginL„ : He is said to have made a poet of the nan^c 
of Matrgupta king of Kasmir, and Matrgupta had a poet depeijr 
dent on hjm of the name of B^entha or Bhartimentha, so.it 

1 JRAS, 1889, pu. 91, 82, 78, 76. i/-'- 

2 Bombay Gazetteer, Vdl. 1 ;* Part II; Pr. Fleet's Dynasties of tEeiI^|,;^eEe 

District, p. 578. / ...... . ...X, .Cl 
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The Date of KitoAisA 

thfese two were contemporaries of Candragiipta-Vikramaciitya; 
THe date assigned by Ctimiingham to Matrgnpta is 430 A,D;, wMch 
Is not far removed from that of the Gupta prince as determined 
from his inscriptions. Mentha has been associated with Vikrama- 
ditya by the compilers of anthologies who ascribe a certain verse 
to their joint authorship.^ 

^ ‘ Kalidasa. 

And some of the nine gems, perhaps Kalidasa himself, may 
have lived during the reign of Candragupta-Vikramaditya. 
Mallinatha, in his comment on verse 14 of the Meghaduta, states 
that there is in that verse an implied allusion to an opponent of 
Kalidasa, named Dihnaga. This person is supposed to be the 
same as the celebrated Buddhist logician of that name, known 
dlso to Brahmanic writers ; and the supposition is, I think, very 
prohable. ' He is said to have been a pupil of a Buddhist patri- 
arch'of the name of Vasubandhu ; and the date of the latter, and 
consequently that of his pupil and of Kalidasa, has been deter- 
mined by Professor Max' Muiier to be the middle of the sixth cen- 
tury, fiut the Professor goes, I think, upon the chronological 
traditions reported by the Chinese, and does not attach due weight 
to certain facts, which necessitate our placing Vasubandhu earlier. 
One oi Vasubandhu's works was translated into Chinese in the 
year 404 A.D. and another about the year 405 A.D."^. This shows 
that Vasubandhu mtist have flourished before 404 A.D.. At the 
same 4 ime, the Chinese authorities make him a contemporary 
of King Vikramaditya of Sravasti,^ or of Saketa, since the town 
#as situated m that province. If he was a contemporary of that 
Kiiig, the King may ’have lived in the last quarter of the fourth 
cehtury'i Saketa, or Ayodhya, over which he ruled, was a province 
belonging to the Guptas;" and the attitude of the 'King towards 
the Bauddhas was hostile, , as he convoked assemblies of learned 
Br^HJiists mid Brahmans, for. religious disputations, in which; the 

' mi I which . occurs in the Mrc- 

^ , , I* . i .... ^ . 

2Biinyiu Nanjio, Catalogue, Nos, 1188 and 1218. 

3 Wassiljew, Genn. Trans., p. 84. 
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formex were defeated lost the King's support.^ For these 
reasons^, the Vikramaditya, whose contemporary Vasubandhu was* 
must, in all likelihood, have been the Brahmanic Gupta prince, 
Candragupta-Vikramaditj^a. And if he held his court at Sravastl, 
and is represented to have ruled over Saketa, the time referred to 
must be that previous to the conquest of Malwa, which took place 
about 389 A.D., and after which the King in all probability resided 
at Ujjayinl. Vasubandhu therefore lived in the last quarter of 
the fourth century; and his pupil Dihnaga, about the end of that 
century ; and if Kalidasa was his contemporary, he too must 
have lived about that time, and thus, have been one of the gems 
at Vikramaditya's court. 

Literary Revival and Renovation. 

If then after several centuries of neglect on the part of princes 
and people, Brahmanism began to rise in influence and importance 
under Wema-Kadphises, about the middle of the third century after 
Christ, and made rapid strides in the time of the Gupta Emperors, 
we might expect the Brahmans to make every effort to widen their 
influence and render it permanent. And this is what, I think, we do 
And. With that object, they gave a new and more popular shape to 
the literature of their creed, and re-arranged it in a manner to meet 
the wants, and be in harmony with the changed feelings, of an in- 
creased number of followers, and strengthen their hold over them. 
They made a great endeavour to place it on a philosophical basis, 
and to show that the creed of their opponents had no such basis. 
This, therefore, was the age when metrical Smrtis, Puranas, and 
Bhasyas or commentaries containing explanatory, apologetic, and 
controversial matter, began to be written ; and the general literary 
impulse was communicated to other branches of learning including 
poetry. We shall now proceed to the elucidation of this point. 

Works on Religious Law. 

In the olden times, the works on religious law existed in the form 
of Sutras or prose aphorisms^ and they were identified with parti- 

I Hiuen Tsang’s Travels, Beales Trans. VoL I,, pp. 106 ff.; Wassiljew* 
Germ. Trans., p. 240. 
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cular schools or Sakhas of Brahmans. We have thus the. Dharma* 
and the Grhya-Sutras of Apastamha, of Baudhayana, Katha, 
ASvalayana, &c. But afterwards books written in Anustubli 
glokas came to be used. They prescribed the same rules as those 
given in the {Dharma— ) and Grhya Sutras, and in some cases, a 
close resemblance has been found to exist between the words and 
expressions used in the Sutras and the metrical Law-books or 
Smrtis. Thus the Sutras on the Vinayaka§anti in the Katha 
Sntra are reproduced almost word for word in the corresponding 
portion of the Yajhavalkya Smrti.^ But in the new books the 
exposition is plainer than in the Sutras, which were primarily meant 
to be supplemented by oral explanation. Here, therefore, is an 
attempt to disentangle the Brahmanic religious law from the nar- 
row schools to which it was before attached, and put it in a form 
intelligible and applicable to all Brahmanic Hindus. Hence is the 
choice of the Anustubh Sokas instead of the old Sutras, as it 
was used ordinarily for ah literary purposes. But in the revised 
Hindu Law, certain customs such as the killing of cows even for 
sacrificial purposes, and levirate — the feeling against which bad 
grown strong — were prohibited ; while a compromise was effected 
in the case of others, which had not become unpopular to that 
extent. The old precept, for instance, about eating the flesh of five 
species of animals, was hedged round by a number of restrictions ; 
but in order to satisfy the claims of the oldVedic religion, the 
slaughter of some of them was freely allowed in religious rites. 
These metrical Smrtis, therefore, it would not be wrong to refer to 
about the Ku^a-Gupta period. 

There is a passage in the Smrti of Manu, in which it is 
stated that certain native Indian tribes, such as the Pundrakas 
and Dravidas, and the Yavanas, Sakas and Pahiavas, 
were originally K^triyas, but they became Sudras by their 
setting the Brahmans at defiance and gradually ceasing to 
perform the religious rites.® In a chapter in the Anniia- 

I Voa Bra 4 ke on MSnava Grhya Shtra, Jour, . Germlan. Chr, S., Vo. 
XXXVI., ■pp.427ff. . .. 

a X. 43-44. 
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sanika Bool of the Mahabharata, Bbisma says to YiidMsthira : 
v-The highest duty of a crowned king is to worship learned 
firahmaBs; they should be protected as one protects oneself or ont'S 
(Sfiildrehi and be respected, bowed to, and revered as if they were 
dhe’s parents. If Brahmans are contented, the whole country 
prospers ; if they are discontented and angry, everything goes to 
destructioiii They can make a god not a god, and a not-god, a' 
god. ‘ One whom they praise prospers; one whom they reproach, 
becomes miserable. The different Ksatriya tribes, Sakas, Yavanas', 
and Kambojas became Sudras through not seeing or following 
Brahmans/’^ In these passages, a Ksatriya origin is supposed in" 
dtder that the Sudrahood of these tribes, which was consequent on 
their being beyond the Aryan pale, and which, as stated before, is/v 
plainly -asserted by Patanjali in the case of two of them, may appear* 
as the result of their not paying deference to Brahmans. This 
shows that the neglect of the sacerdotal caste by the Yavanas, 
&kas, Pahlavas and other tribes, was uppermost in the minds of 
those who invented a K^triya origin for them ; and the passages 
ahd 'especially the chapter in the Mahahharata, look as if they were 
v^Htten when the foreign domination had come to a close, and the 
Btahmans had fuUy triumphed, and were anxious to preserve their ^ 
newiy gained influence. The chapter, therefore, must have been inter- 
polated into the epic in the Gupta period, and the Smrti of Manu 
-Abased on a previous Sutra work and traditional or floating texts*— 
compbsed at about the same time. The Mahahharata, however, 
airteady existed in its full form at the period; for it is mentioned by 
name in copperplate inscriptions of the years 174 G.E. (492"3 A.D.,) 
and 177 G.E. (495-6 A.D.) and two more, and as a &tasahasri, or a 
work, of a hundred thousand verses, in one of the year 214 G.E* - 
(53a-3 A.D.).^ But it can hardly admit of a reasonable doubt 
that it wa 3 retouched about this period. 

i.*; WORKS ON THE SACRIFICIAL RiTUAL. 

Thfe Works' on the sacrificial ritual, and specially the Bhasyas or 
gr^t coimnentaries on the Sutras of the several Vedas or &khas, 

2 See'below.' 

3 Fleet, Ea«;rly Cupta Inscr, Nos. 26, 27, 28, 30 and 31. 
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have beguti: :tOybe -written about this time.., Since ^ the, sacri|“ 
cial religion w being revived, the necessity of adefinite and .autho- 
ritative ritual was felt ; and as the sacrifices had been out of use for 
a long time, a knowledge of the ritual was rare and vague,.. The 
names of the writers of the Bhasyas and other w^orks on .the ritiiai, 
end in the honorific title Svamin, such as aDevasvamin, the com- 
mentator on. the Sutra of A^valayana ; Bhavasvamin, on that of 
Baudhayana ; Dhurtasvamin, on that of Apastamba; Agnisvamin, 
on that of Latyayana, &c. This title we find used in Central 
India in the last quarter of the fifth centurj?’, and the first of the 
sixth. In the copperplate charters dated 474-5 A.D., 481-2 A.D,, 
and 509-10 A.D., and issued by the Parivrajaka Maharajas, occur 
such names as Gopasvamin,^ Bhavasvamin/ Devasvamin the son 
of Agnisvamin, Govindasvamin,^ &c., among the grantees. In the 
Deccan, we find the title affixed to the names of some of the grantees 
in the copperplates, issued by the princes of the early Calukya 
dynasty, in the second half of the seventh century and the early 
part of the eighth ; and we have such names as Kesavasvamin? 
Karkasvamin, and Devasvamin, which are the names of writers of 
commentaries on the sacrificial Sutras, and other works on the 
ritual. The title Svamin is indicative of the period between the 
■fourth and the tenth centuries ; for we do not find it used later. 

-.PURANAS,. , ■ . ■ _ 

' The idea of recasting the Puranas into their present form,, must 
have originated about this time. They existed long before, since 
they are alluded to in the Upani^ds and Srautasutras, but , their 
contents must have been strictly in accordance with the rule giveji 
by Amarasimha in his lexicon ‘-—they embraced an account, of the 
creation and dissolution of the world, of the d.ifferent families rdf 
Rsis and princes, and of the deeds of the most heroic among 
them, and of the Manvantaras, or different ages of the world, 
"iBut now the necessity of glorifying the different gods :: and 
goddesses, whose worship was rising m favour, and of . firmly 
inculcating other religious duties, had been felt;, and new 
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Eura^as were composed, having the ; frame-work of the old 
but with new matter introduced on every occasion. Thus, 
if we compare the chapters on Creation in the Vayu> the 
Lihga, and the Markandeya Puranas, we shall find not only a 
similarity of contents but of language also. The Visnu contains an 
abridged account of the matter; but often-times, the words are the 
same. Most of the existing Puranas,— perhaps all-— were written 
to promote the worship of particular deities, Visnu, &va, and 
Durga in their several forms, or to strengthen the authority of the 
religious practices that had begun to prevail. The Vayu appears 
to be one of the oldest of these works, as it is quoted in Sankara- 
carya^s Bhasya. It mentions the Guptas, as I have already 
observed, as ruling alongside of the Ganga, over Prayaga, Saketa 
and Magadha. If this verse has undergone no corruption and was 
advisedly put in, the Parana, in which we find it, must have been 
Written before Candragupta-VikramMitya conquered Malwa and 
Mathura and drove out the foreigners, that is, before the last 
quarter of the fourth century. The Visnu has the text in a cor- 
rupt form. As the Parana editors did not care very much for the 
matter, which did not immediately concern their purpose, they 
were not careful to give the original before them correctly, and 
even misunderstood it. The Visnu is evidently later than the 
Vayu. The Puranas began to be recast, when the worship of 
Hindu deities rose in popular estimation— about the time of Wema- 
Kadphises, circa 250 A.D,, and the process continued through the 
Gupta period to a much later date, and new Puranas appeared from 
time to time ; and it has hardly ceased even to this day, since we 
find Mahatmyas springing up now and then, though not Puranas 
in a complete shape. 

Floating Literature, 

In considering the question of the recasting of the works on the 
religious creed of the Brahmans, and those on mythology, it should 
be borne in mind, that the art of writing was introduced into India 
at a comparatively late period, and even afterwards was resorted 
to, very rarely. Hence, literary works and detached verses, cob- 
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taining religious and moral precepts and beautiful poetic senti- 
ments, were, in the olden times, composed and transmitted orally t 
In the case of the latter, the name of the author was forgotten; 
and there was thus a floating mass of anonymous verses in the 
mouths of the learned. When, therefore, systematic writing had 
to be resorted to, to give fixity and permanence to the creed, and 
when writing came to be generally used even for purposes of pro- 
fane literature, these floating verses were appropriated or used by 
several writers. Hence it is, that we often find the same verses 
in such works as the Smrti of Manu, the Mahabharata, and even 
in Pali Buddhistic works, and sometimes, though very rarely, in 
dramatic plays and poems also. This source, therefore, was also 
drawn upon by the writers of Smrtis and Puranas in the Gupta 
period, in addition to those ah'eady indicated. 

Astronomy. 

Like the Dharma and legendary lore, the astronomy of the Hindus 
was also recast on the same principle as that which guided the 
re-edition of those two branches, namely to put it in a form suited 
to the condition of the new times. Hence, the old astronomical 
elements were combined with such ones of a Greek origin, as had 
found acceptance among the Hindus, and some new elements, dis- 
covered or thought out by the writers themselves being added, 
the works known as the original five Siddhantas arose. ^ As in the 
case of the new works on the first two subjects, the name of a pro- 
fane author was not connected with these works; but it was ex- 
pressly stated or left to be understood that they were composed by 
old Munis or gods. Dr. Thibaut thinks that two of them - the 
Romaka and the Paulin — must have been composed not later 
than 400 A.D.. Probably all the Siddhantas were written about 
the middle of the fourth century or even earlier, especially as they 
were held in reverence by Varahamihira who wrote about them in 
the middle of the sixth century. A direct borrowing from any 
particular Greek work is not contended for by any body. As in 

I Thibaut, Introduction to his Edition of the Pahcasiddhantika, 
pp. xlixfE. 

8 [R. G. Bhandarkar's Works, Vol. 1 ] 
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the case of tlie art of coinage, the knowledge of some elements of 
Greek astronomy, must have reached the Hindus through theBac- 
trians, the Sakas, and the other foreign races with whom they came 
in contact ; and this was made use of, in their works, when the 
Brahmans gained or regained influence in the fourth century. All 
the celebrated Indian astronomers flourished after this period. 
Aryabhatta was born in 476 A.D., and Varahamihira died, as 
already stated, in 587 A.D.. 

Mimamsa. 

Subandhu in his Vasavadatta tells us that the doctrine of Tatha- 
gata or Buddha was destroyed or attacked by those who followed 
the system of Jaimini.^ The earliest of these followers whose 
works are extant, is Sabarasvamin, the author of the Mimamsa- 
bhasya. Sabarasvamin establishes the existence of the soul as 
an independent entity, and not identical with the feelings, which 
are phenomenal only, against the Bauddhas generally, and the 
reality of the external world against the followers of the Yoga- 
cara School, and refutes the nihilism taught by the Madhyamika 
School.^ The Yogacara School was founded by Aryasanga, or 
Asahga, who was the elder brother of Vasubandhu,the preceptor 
of Dihnagacarya. Aryasanga was thus a contemporary of Vasu- 
bandhuA and lived in the last quarter of the fourth century. Sa- 
barasvamin, therefore, probably composed his Bhasya on Jaimini, 
in the fifth century, and we have seen that the honorific title, 
Svamin which he bore, was in use in that century. KuniMa was 
the writer of a Vartika on the Bhasya, and he was a strong com- 
batant. He flourished about the end of the seventh century. 
There was another school of the Mimamsa, thoroughly atheistic, 
founded by Prabhakara. But it appears to have been soon neglect- 
ed. All these writers laboured also to establish the authoritative- 

1 In the pun contained in the expression 

2 Bibl. Ind. Ed. pp. 19 ff., 8, 9. KuniErila, in his Slokavartiha, indicates 
that Sahara refutes in the last two cases the doctrines of the Yogacara and 
Madhyamika Schools. 

3 Wassiljew, Germ. Trans., pp. 146, 226 and 237. 
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ness of the. Vedas; and their eternity; a,gainst , the objections urged 
by ..the Buddhists and Jainas, ' 

Logic, Dialectics, and Samkhya. 

Buddhists and Brahmans carried on controversies in the field of 
logic also. The well-known passage in the beginning of Vacas- 
pati's work, entitled Vartikatatparyatilia; gives us valuable in- 
formation about the matter. // The revered Aksapada, having 
composed the Sastra, calculated to lead to eternal bliss, and an 
exposition of it having been given by Paksilasvamin, what is it 
that remains and requires that a Vartika should be composed? 
Though the author of the Bhasy a has given an exposition of the 
Sastra, still modern (scholars) Dihnagaand others, having enveloped 
it in the darkness of fallacious arguments, that exposition is not 
sufficient for determining the truth ; hence the author of theUd- 
dyota dispels the darkness by his work— the Uddyota, i.e., light 
(torch),'' ^ Vacaspati here calls Difinaga modern, in comparison 
with Paksilasvamin or Vatsyayana, the author of the Bhasya*. 
If he had correct information, Vatsyayana must be supposed to 
have lived about two or more centuries before Dinnaga. But it 
can hardly be expected that he should have a correct, historical 
knowledge of the matter. It is, therefore, not unlikely, especially 
ill view of the fact that the title Svamin is given to the author, that 
he flourished about half a century before Dinnaga, i.e,, about the 
middle of the fourth century. Bharadvaja or the author of the 
Uddyota, is, as is well known, mentioned by Subandhu, who again 
is praised by Bana in the middle of the seventh century. He 
may therefore have flourished in the middle of the sixth century, 
or even earlier. — ^In later times, the Buddhist doctrines in logic 
and metaphysics were criticised by the Vedantins Samkaracarya 
and his pupil Sure§vara. 

The Samkhya philosophy also was revived by I§varakrsna, who 
wrote the Sanakhya-Karikas. The oldest commentary on the 
work is that by Gaudapadacarya* The Karikas and the com- 
mentary were translated into Chined between the years 557 A. D., 
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and 569 A.D.. The Karikas are in the Arya metre ; and this 
metre is used by Aryabhatta and others, and appears to have 
been a favourite one with the writers of the period. An author 
quoted by Dr. Hall says that Kalidasa composed the Karikas in 
the name of Kvarakrsna, or using the name Kvarakrsna.^ Whether 
this is true or not, all that we know about Isvarakrsm, is not 
inconsistent with the supposition that he flourished in the begin- 
ning of the fifth century. 

Ornate Poetry. 

Sanskrit poetry was cultivated and appreciated more generally 
in this period , than it could have been in the preceding ages, when 
the language itself was not generally studied, and the Prakrits were 
in favour. I have already spoken about Kalidasaand Bhartrmen- 
tha. Though the dates of all the poets, from whose works we have 
excerpts in our anthologies are not known, my general feeling is that 
none of the writers of ornate poetry quoted therein is older than the 
fourth or the end of the third century. A§vagho^, the author of 
the Buddhacarita, which has often been compared to Kalidasa's 
Raghuvaih§a, was a contemporary of Kaniska, as is admitted by 
all, and lived, according to our interpretation of the Ku^na dates, 
at the end of the third, and the beginning of the fourth century. 

Professor Max Muller started several years ago the theory of the 
" Renaissance of Sanskrit Literature." It was powerfully contested 
by several able scholars, and now it seems almost to have been 
given up. But there is no question that the inscriptions place clearly 
before us the facts of the decline of Brahmanism, the ascendancy 
of early Buddhism, and the neglect of the Sanskrit languageand of 
the cultivation of the Prakrits, from about the first century before 
Christ to about the middle of the fourth, and a powerful Brahmanic 
revival about the end of the century. This phenomenon may be 
called The Revival and Renovation of Brahmanism and of the 
Sanskrit Language and Literature." Professor Max MiUler placed 
the Sakari Vikramaditya in the middle of the sixth century, and 
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assigned that period to the nine gems, and consequently later 
dates to the whole of the modem Sanskrit literature. I have 
identified him with Candragupta-Vikramaditya of the Gupta 
d3masty, who reigned about the end of the fourth century, 
and have referred Kalidasa to that period. Under this supposi- 
tion, most of the arguments, used by the late Professor 
Buhler lose their weight ; and the only Sanskrit inscription left 
for him to go upon, is that of Rudradamanat Gimar of the 
year 150 A.D.. But, according to my way of understanding the 
matter, ornate poetry was -not undeveloped or unknown in the 
centuries of Brahmanic depression ; but the language chiefly used 
for its cultivation, was one or other of the Prakrits or Vernaculars, 
and Sanskrit was resorted to rarely. I attach full weight to the 
argument based upon the specimens of Sanskrit poetry occurring in 
the Mahabhasya. But I maintain that, like Brahmanism itself, it 
had not many votaries, and was not extensively cultivated. With 
the restoration of Brahmanic influence in the Gupta period, Sans- 
krit poetry received a fresh start along with the other branches of 
literature we have passed under review ; and just as there were 
earlier works in those branches, so were there earlier poetic works. 
The decline in the previous period was due, not to any positive 
hostility of the foreign rulers, but to the popularity of early 
Buddhism and of the Prakrit languages; and the only way in 
which the foreigners exercised a baneful influence was, as has been 
already indicated, by not patronizing the Brahmanic learning in 
the manner, in which a Brahmanic universal sovereign would have 
done, and by rendering, by their frequent incursions and their 
power, the rise of such a one imposrible. 
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Of the six systems of philosophy regarded as orthodox that of 
the Samkhyas is one. The Saihkhya doctrines claim a very high 
antiquity. Perhaps the earliest philosophical speculations of the 
Indian Aryans ran in this direction, and in that of a kindred system 
known in later times as the Vedanta. Some of the terms chara- 
cteristic of the Saihkhya School are to be met with in the Upani^ds 
and though Samkaracaxya in his Vedanta Bhasya has brought 
forward very elaborate arguments * to prove that the terms have no 
reference to that system but to his own, an unsectarian reader can 
have very little difficulty in arriving at the conclusion that the 
Samkhya doctrines are set forth in those places. There is scarcely 
a Puram ^ that does not give an account of the creation of the 
universe in accordance with this system, though in a greatly mo- 
dified form, and in a manner which indicates that the original sig- 
nificance of the Samkhya doctrines, as I conceive it, was not clearly 
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understooci. In the Bhagavadgita ^ allusions are now and then 
made to the philosophy of this school, and several chaipters are 
devoted to it in the Santi-parva ^ of the Mahabharata. So that, 
it appears that the system along with or supplemented by the 
Vedanta, with which however it is often confounded, has worked 
itself into the ordinary belief of the Hindus. But in spite of this, 
the Samkhya philosophy has long been driven away from the cur- 
riculum of Sanskrit students on this side of India, and I have 
not heard of any Sastri in the Maratha or Gujrath country having 
devoted himself to it, and nearly all know but little about it. But 
in the North and in the Gauda country a better treatment is ac- 
corded to it. It is more generally studied, and a chair for it exists 
in the Benares Sanskrit College. 

But from the mere fact that the doctrines of the Samkhyas are 
to be met with in very ancient works, it does not necessarily follow 
that these speculations were systematized at the time when those 
works were written. No fact is plainer in the history of Sanskrit 
literature than this— that the body of notions embodied under each 
S^tra,wasnot conceived at once by the chief writer on the subject, 
but that before they were put into that shape, they had gone thi'ough 
a process of growth and development. But the Samkhya philoso- 
phy seems to have been very early reduced to a system. The name 
Samkhya, about the etymology^ of which there is much dispute, 
could not have been invented before the floating mass of the 
Samkhya doctrines obtained fixity and stability. And this name 
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occurs in one at least ^ of the earlier Upanisads, and in the Bhaga- 
vadglta^ and other parts of the Mahabharata. The person, to whom 
an almost unanimous tradition ascribes the authorship of the sys- 
tem, is Kapila. In the Bhagavata, he is represented as an avatara 
of Visnu ; ^ and his name occurs in the Sveta^vatara Upanisad, /^ 
where the creator of the Universe is spoken of ' as having nourish- 
ed Kapila the Rsi with knowledge and seen him born/' Saih- 
karacarya, whose great object is to show that the philosophy of 
the Samkhyas has no basis in the hallowed Sriiti, considers the 
Kapila here alluded to, to be that Rsi who burnt the sons of Sagara 
to ashes by a curse and not the author of the system he is combat- 
ing/ But the Bhagavata represents the enemy of Sagara's sons 
to be the founder of the school of the Samkhyas,^ and there can be 
little occasion for the mention of such a person as the former, if he 
is to be considered as a different individual fx'om the latter, in such 
a work as the Sveta§vatara Upani sad, devoted as it is, to the in- 
vestigation of the soul of the Universe. 

But which of the existing works on the system is to be 
ascribed to Kapila, or whether any work written by him has 
come down to us at aU, is a question which it is not 
very easy to answer. A collection of Sutras entitled Samkhya 
Pravacana is ascribed to him* but the very name of this work is 
unknown on this side of India. Madhava in his Sarvadar^ana 
Samgraha does not mention it, though in setting forth the doctrines 
of each school, he in most cases first gives the title of the work of 
the founder, and in several cases , an analysis of its contents. The only 
Samkhj^a Pravacana known to him is the leading treatise of the 
Yoga School, of which he gives a short abstract ; while his obsen^a- 
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tions on the Samkhya phiiosophy are based on Kvarakrsna’s 
Karikas. The Samkhya Pravacana, too, attributed to Kapiia 
bears altogether a modern air about it. Next in importance to the 
leading treatise on a particular Sastra is the bhasyaon it. Such 
bhasyas in the case of the other Sastras were written by persons, 
who, in consequence of their work, enjoy great reputation, and are 
to be referred to a pretty high antiquity. All subsecpent writers 
never style their elucidatory works bhasyas, but gi^^e them the 
name of vrtti ^ or vartika. Such for instance is the case with the 
Miniaihsa, Vedanta, Nyax^a, and Vyakarana bhasyas, the authors 
of which, Sahara, Saihkara, Vatsyayana, and Patahjaii are widely 
known and justly held in reverence, and flourished, ail of them 
before the tenth century of the Chiistan Era. While the only 
bhasya on the Samkhya Pravacana, is that by Vijhana Bhiksii, who, 
Dr. Hall thinks, flourished in the sixteenth or seventeenth century, 
and not earlier than Madhava, since he does not appear to have 
known him. It is hard to believe, on the supposition of the high 
antiquity of the Samkhya Pravacana, that it could have remained 
without a bhasya for so many centuries, considering the importance 
of the Sastra itself. Bor these and other reasons, 1 think that the 
Samkliya Pravacana is not a work of high antiquity, and coiild 
not have been written by Kapiia. But there are several works of 
authority on the subject, and among these, that of f§varakrsna, the 
Karikas, enjoys great reputation. Dr. Hail greatly praises Vijhana 
Bhiksu ; but to me he appears to jpe a very unsafe guide since his 
great object seems to be to biing the Vedanta and the Samkhya as 
close as possible. 

It is time now that I should enter into the philosophy of Kapiia. 
The world is full of misery. Man's sufferings in it are of three 
kinds; ^ those originating with his body and his mind (Adhyatmika). 
He is liable to disease, such as fever, dysentery or cholera, and to 
mental anguish caused by such an occurrence as the death of a 
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child, wife or friend. ’ 2 Then again the creatures around him are 
often the source of great trouble to him. Mosquitoes, bugs, shakes, 
crocodiles, sharks, vultures, tigers, wolves, and even his feilov^ men 
render his existence intolerable to him ( Adhibhautika) . 3 And even 

the gods will not let him alone. They will send down lightning 
on his head, or blow away his house by a hurricane (Adhidaivika) . 
Nothingthat we see, will free us from these evils. Even after death 
we have another existence in wiiich our fate pursues us, and we are 
again subjected to these very ills. The Sruti tells us to perform 
sacrifices or practise some other virtues, and for these deeds, 
promises us a place in Heaven where we shall be happy. But even 
here, the happiness allowed us, is just in proportion to our deserts, 
and after a time, must come to an end. It is not pure, complete, 
absolute. How then to secure this absolute bliss or this absolute 
cessation from pain ? This is the problem Kapiia has undertaken 
to solve. “ Reflect,” says he, “ what your miseries arise from. If 
they arise from the nature of your soul, there is no help for you. 
But they do not arise from the nature of your soul ; their cause 
is totally different ; separate yourself from that cause, and you 
will be happy.” 

Then the nature of the soul and of the world, which is the source 
of affliction, are set forth in the shape of twenty-five tattvas or 
principles, a knowledge of which is necessary for the attainment of 
eternal beatitude. The first is prakrti or pradhana, the original 
principle or cause of all, which* consists in the equipoise of the 
three qualities viz., sattva, light, brightness or goodness ; rajas, 
passion or feeling, and tamas darkness, pain, ignorance. The 
first is the source of happiness and its function is to render 
anything manifest and clear ; from the second, action originates, 
and from the third, pain, stolidity or stnpour. 

From this pradhana, is produced by a process of development, 
the principle of mahat or buddhi which is translated intelligence, 
but which I consider to be equivalent to finite or conditioned 
intelligence. This buddhi assumes four forms when the quality 
of goodness prevails in it over the other two ; viz., dharma or 
\drtue, jnana or knowledge, vairagya or freedom from earthly 
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affection,: and ai§varya or magical power, such as is, ascribed . to 
a yogin. When the qxiality of darkness prevails, tins same 
buddhi appears in the form of adliarma or vice, ajhana or 
ignorance, avairag^'a or earthly affection, and anaiSvarya. or 
absence of extraordinary power. 

This mahat-tattva or buddhi gives birth to ' ahamkara, con- 
sciousness of indixdduaiity or egoism ; which in its turn, where 
sattva or light is predominant, produces the five senses and the 
five organs' of action. The five senses are seeing, hearing, 
smelling, tasting, and feeling ; and the five organs of action are 
the speech, hand, foot, and the organs of excretion and regenera- 
tion. Manas which sets, in motion both these groups, is an organ 
of sense as well as action. It is to be translated by the words 
will and attention. When in the principle of consciousness, the 
quality of tamas or- darkness prevails, it produces the five subtle 
elements, the rudiments of the objects of the five senses. 

And from these subtle elements are produced in a developed 
or grosser form, aka§a or sky, tejas or light, prthivi or earth, 
vayu or wind, and apas or water, which are the object of the 
senses of hearing, seeing, smelling, touch and taste, respectively. 

We thus get twenty-four principles, and the last is purusa or soul 
which is pure, eternal, and absolute. Puru^ is incapable of action, 
but has light and life, while pradhana or prakrti whose products 
we have noticed, is acetana, has no life or light, but possesses 
the power of action. Purusa is like a pangu or man without 
legs who has got eyes, and prakrti has got legs but no eyes (andha). 
Hence left to themselves, the andha and pangu would not be able 
to move, but if they agree tha.t the pangu with no legs should sit on 
the shoulders of the andha, then they both can go over any dis- 
tance they choose. In the same manner, if puru^, and prakrti 
were disjoined, the world would not exist, and it is their union that 
sets prakrti in motion, and ail things up to the five gross elements 
are produced. It is in consequence of this union thatpuru^ appears 
to be active, though not so in reality, and prakrti has the ap- 
pearance of something living or cetana. ' t 
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In every sensation or present act of sense, buddhi or intelligence 
ahamkara or conscionsness, manas or will and attention, together 
with the particular organ of sense, are concerned, wliile in a past 
or future act of sense, in recalling a past or conceiving a possi- 
ble sensation, the first three only are employed. These three, 
therefore, are internal faculties of cognition, and the organs of sense 
and aetion are called external faculties. These thirteen faculties 
together with the five subtle elements form what is called the 
stjksma !§arira or subtle body. At death, the gross elements of 
the human body only are destroyed, while this subtle body assumes 
several gross bodies and appears in the world again. If this subtle 
body is instinct with virtue, it goes up, if with vice, it goes below; if 
with jhana or real knowledge (of course) of the twenty-five 
principles, it is cast off, and the soul attains Mok^ or its original 
absoluteness. 


This, in brief, is the system of the Samkhyas. To one who really 
attempts to understand it and to reduce it to a modern shape, not 
a few difficulties present themselves. What is the nature of this 
prakrti or pradhana which, united with the puru^, is said to 
be the origin of aU things, and in what sense can it be said to pro- 
duce intelligence, and through it, ahamkara or consciousness, and 
through this again, the subtle elements and thence the world ? 
The books themselves on the ^tra, do not explain this satisfac- 
torily, and Vijnana Bhiksu says that the order of production of 
these principles rests on the authority of the Sastra alone, and is a 
thing that cannot be proved.^ But a S^tra which re^juires things 
to be taken on trust, is no Sastra. The Puranas too afford us no 
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for the production of Mahat from Prakrti and of AhamkEra from Mahat 
is the Ststra itself ; from inference, one can arrive only at the general con- 
clusion that an effect has a cause ; but as to production, there can he no 
inference calculated to show whether the gross elements are first produced 
and thence the internal organs, or these latter first and from them, the 
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help. The Matsya^ tells us that from mahat-tattva is produceci the 
Puranic Trinity. With an excess of sattva, rnahat is Vismi, of rajas 
it is Brahma, and of tamas, it is Rudra. And as a general rule, the 
Samkhya principles are represented by them as having been first 
produced or set in motion by the creator, at the time of the crea- 
tion, and are personified and put into the ranks of gods.® Cole- 
brooke thifiks prakrti to be etex'nai matter, indiscrete, undis- 
tinguishable, as destitute of parts.’* If so, it is like the eternal 
paramanus or atoms of the Vaii§esikas, and in this case, the Samkhyas, 
ought to be consistent and represent, like the Vai§esikas, the pro- 
duction of such things as dvyanuka, trasarenu (small pieces of mat- 
ter), and ghata (pot) from it and not that of buddhi, jnSna,dharma, 
days, ahamkara and such other purely mental states. We must 
also bear in mind, that the union of this prakrti with the soul is 
considered necessary for the production of the result though the 
soul is regarded as incapable of action. What is the necessity 
of this union, if prakrti were matter in the ordinary sense? 
Professor Wilson also considers prakrti as the material cause of 
things. 

To me, however, the system of Kapiia appears to disclose 
an idealistic view of nature. The position of Idealism is this. I 
Icnow directly what passes in my consciousness. I am con- 
scious of certain sensations of which I believe myself not to.be 
the cause. To accormt for them, I suppose the existence of an 
external natui*e.- But this is simply an inference necessitated by 
the constitution of my mind, i.e., the external world for me 
exists in consequence of a law of my intellect. Beyond my 
consciousness and my intellect, there is no warranty for the 
existence of the external world. Whence arises the necessity 
of the supposition of its existence ? In consciousness, there 
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are feelings and representations i.e,, I feel myself tied down to a 
particular state, my freedom is restrained, my free activity is limit- 
ed* Who has limited me ? Certainly not the external world, 
for it is my own creation. It is to account for that limitation of 
my free activity that I posit it. The limitation is prior, the sup- 
position of the external world is subsequent. I feel my activity 
impaired, and so much , as I feel is taken away from mef I attribute 
to something else. 1 simpty objectivise my subjective feeling. We 
must then look for tliis limitation of the me in the state of the in- 
tellect, previous to consciousness ; for when the me awoke, it awoke 
with its limitations, with the not me. These limitations, therefore, 
point to the nature of the intellect, just as the little red, green, and 
blue clouds visible to the eye when it is dazzled, indicate the struc- 
ture of the organ itself, and do not exist in themselves. 

This is the Idealism of Fichte, the German philosopher. Let us 
compare Kapila's system with it. We must here distinguish be- 
tween four things. In the state of consciousness when the me 
feels itself limited, the intellect first of all posits or affirms the me, 
and then opposes to itself the not me. The not me is apprehended 
as limiting the me, putting it into a definite state. The limitation 
of the me implies its previous freedom or unlimiteness. Had it not 
been absolutely free or unlimited, it would not have felt itself limit- 
ed. If finiteness were its nature these limitations would not 
awaken it, i.e., consciousness would be impossible. The four 
things then are: —the ego Le,, the finite ego, the non-ego, the limi- 
tation or limiting, and the free, unlimited or absolute ego, i. e,, the 
ego previous to consciousness. Now, Eapila's ahamkara corresponds 
to the finite ego, and the five subtle and gross elements, together 
with their counterparts, the senses, which without this ego would 
not exist in consciousness, and which consequently, in the language 
of our philosopher, are produced by the ego, correspond to the non- 
ego. The free, unlimited, absolute <?gois puru^, and its limitation by 
the non-ego is the bandha or sanga which ties us down to this world. 
But Fichte has told us that the limitation of the ego is the I'esult of 
something that had passed in the intellect previous to conscious- 
ness^ previous to the positing of the ego. This according to Kapila, 
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is the principle of bnddhi or mahat, which produces ahamkara or 
the'c^a-'. 

But here there is a difference between the two philoso^ 
phers; a difference due to the object with which each started in 
this inquiry. Kapila had in \dew the liberation of the soul from 
its fettersi^^rjpichte wanted to explain the world. That limita- 
tion of tF^ree ego, then, which Fichte derives from the nature of 
that ego ascribed by Eapiia to a cause which is distinct from it. 
It is pradhana, a combination of the three qualities and its pro- 
duct, the principle of mahat. But this is not an external object 
in the ordinary sense, for, buddhi and ahamkara which are its im- 
mediate products and the manas are, as w^e observed before, called 
by the Saihkhyas, abhyantara karanas (internal organs), and virtue, 
compassion, the faculties of acquiring knowledge &c/ which are 
comprehended under buddhi ax'e, of course, not external things — 
these latter, as we have seen, are produced only after ahamkara 
has been affirmed. Again, this remarkable peculiarity shows the 
logical consistency of Kapila. To state that the me believes itself 
to have been absolutely free and unlimited, and at the same time 
to deduce its limitations from its essence, involves a contradiction. 
It is tantamount to saying that the absolutely free and unlimited 
is not free and unlimited. This is one of the charges brought against 
Fitche by his critics, from which Kapila escapes by affirming that 
since the absolute and the infinite cannot be conditioned and finite, 
the limitations are due to a distinct cause, which in its nature is 
finite and whose finiteness, from its intimate connection with the 
infinite the ego attributes to itself from ignorance. On this ac- 
count, the system of Kapila is not a perfectly subjective Idealism 
as Fichte’s is. 

Now, since all our cognitions and feelings are either good 
or bad, quiescent or active, true or false, right or wrong, the 
finite cause of all these must be composed of the three qualities, 
sattva, rajas, and tamas. The finite ego is either a cognizing or a 
moral subject ; it is, therefore prepared for these functions by 
buddhi which instills those principles into it. If it did not possess 
those principles or instincts, it would not be fit for an mtellectuai 
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or moral life, and perception or action would not follow the 
finite would not be born at all. Hence it is, that it is said to 
be produced by buddhi. Born with the intellectual and moral 
instincts, it realizes them and creates objects suited to them, and so 
the external world and the organs of sense and action come 
into existence. We thus see that the system of the Samkhyas 
distinguishes between the finite and the infinite souh the limited 
and the free. The unlimited or infinite soul is not capable of our 
present life, the finite is ; but this finiteness is, according to the 
system, not its own attribute, but of another principle, w^hich in 
reality it is, that, in conjunction with the infinite soul , leads this 
moral and intellectual life which we call ours. If we separate 
ourselves from this principle, our bonds are broken, and we are 
again free and absolute. This is Moksari 

This idea of the absolute dr limitless soul and this kind of idea- 
lism more dr less modified, runs through all the religio-philosophical 
literature of the country.^ Indeed, if this were an isolated instance, 
grave doubts might reasonably be entertained about the ex- 
planation, I have attempted, of the Samkhya system. There are 
striking resemblances between the metaphysics of Kapila and 
of the Buddhistic Schools. The Vedanta, also, bears some affinity 


I. As this is the central idea of many of the most important Hindu 
systems, and as it is often, by modem writers on Indian Philosophy, con- 
founded with non-existence or nihil, I quote the following lines from 
Wordsworth, which would give an idea of what is considered to be the 
state of the soul after it is freed firom the trammels of the world. What 
is meant is a condition in which ** thought is not, in which the soul is 
free from any definite representation. 

His spirit drank 
The spectacle: sensation, soul and form, 

All melted into him ,* they swallowed up 
His animal being ; in them did he live, 

And by them did he live ; they were his life. 

In such access of mind, in such high hour 
Of visitation from the living God 
Thought was not ; in enjoyment it expired. 

This resembles closely the description of the freed soul given by the 
Vedahtins, in particular. 

2. Bbagavadglf^, III. 27 and ^ntiparvan, folaio, Bom. edn. . 
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to it. The Maya of that system is of ten regarded as equivalent to 
pradhana or prakrti, and the two expressions are frequently, in 
unsystematic works, confounded. 

The doctrines of the Yogacara school of the Buddhists 
are, that the only existing thing is the ego, and the ex- 
ternal and finite world is a phantom. As, to one whose 
eyes are affected with the disease called timira, two moons 
appear instead of one, so does the world appear to exist to the ego 
affected with the disease called vasana (habit). This vasana assumes 
various forms, and this it is, that leads the ego to picture to itself the 
external world, and is the cause of all our feelings and passions.* 
The great object of a human being, therefore, ought to be, by prac- 
tising the virtues and duties imposed by Buddha on his followers, 
to free the soul from this vasana, the root of all evil.® This, then, 
resembles the idealism of Kapila. The external world is reduced 
to states of consciousness, and along with our finite thoughts and 
feelings, is derived from a certain power called visana which is not 
of the essence of the me, and though it resides in it, is separable 
from it. 

Then by a transition not unusual in the history of Philo- 
sophy, the Madhyamikas, another sect, deny the existence of both 
the internal and the external world, and end in nihilism. With 
them, vasana is the cause of both, and when, by the discipline en- 
joined by their master, this is rooted out, nothing remains and this 
is their nirvana.® Then, again, another school, that of the Sau- 
trantikas, starting from a subjective basis, similarly with these 
two, admits the existence of external objects, but only as the re- 
sult of an inference that cannot be avoided. They say that if the 
vasana producing such a representation, as that of a blue object 
for instance, exists in the soul, it must always produce that repre- 
sentation, that is, we must always see a blue object. But we see it 

1, Saryadar^anasamgraba ; IBib. pages, 16—17; Samkarscarya's 

' ]Bh2i!sya, 11,2.28. 

2, Sarvadariaaasamgraha, p. 17.. . , . V ’ 

3 , Ibid, p. 15- >. . /: 

10 [R. G. Bliandarkar's Works, Vol. xj 
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only occasionally ; tlierefore, the cause of that representation must 
exist out of the ego/ But the forms of external objects are sup- 
plied to them by the intellect ; they are the creations of our mind.^ 
This external world, and the internal one of finite thoughts and 
feelings, are capable of destruction or separation from the soul, 
(nirodha), and the way to this, is the discipline spoken of before 
(Marga). When they are thus destroyed, pure intelligence alone 
remains and the soul attains Moksa/ We thus see how closely 
these schools are connected. The philosophy of the Sautrantikas 
may be compared to that of Kant, that of the Yogacaras to 
Fichte’s, while that of the Madhyamikas is nihilism. But all the 
schools start from a subjective basis and are idealistic, in which 
respect they resemble the Samkhya system. 

Professor Max Muller remarks in the Chips that all authors who 
write on Buddhism always go on the supposition that the meta- 
physics of Buddhism were derived from Kapila, but he does not 
see any grounds for this belief. Such ideas as the transmigration 
of souls, are common to all Hindu philosophers, wherefore their dccur- 
rence in the Samkhya and Buddhistic systems would not afford ah 
indication of the one having borrowed them from the other. This 
is quite true, but the special coincidences which he denies, I hum- 
bly think, do exist. Deriving the external world from states of 
consciousness ; referring these along with the feelings and passions 
to a finite cause ; and distinguishing this cause from the infinite 
soul-these are the essential doctrines of both the systems. The only 
difference is that the finite cause of the Samkhyas is indestructi- 
ble, while that of the Buddhists is not* But this difference is more 
apparent than real. The pradhana of the Samkhyas is capable of 
separation from the soul, and the word nirodha, used by the Sautra- 
ntikas to denote the disappearance of their finite cause, means 


1. Ibid. p. 19. 

2. Jagaddhara, in his commentary on Malati-Madhava, incidentally 
gives the Sautrantika doctrine thus ll% #r5rn%^Jrat<T5[#T<T I 

3. Sarvadarganasaihgraha, p* 22. 
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muGli the same thing. However, even if we recognise a real differ- 
ence on this point, it may well be considered as due to a further 
development of one and the same system. 


Again, the denial of God, as the controller of the universe, which 
is common to both the systems, is not a mere accidental or general 
coincidence. It is a necessary consequence of the systems and indi- 
cates their essential identity. The problem which both under- 
take to solve is, freeing the soul from misery. Misery arises from 
the external world and from our feelings. The external world is 
subjectivised, and referred along with the feelings to a finite cause, 
the destruction of which sets the soul, infinite and absolute in its 
nature, at liberty. The problem is solved. And in this way of 
solving it, there is no room for a controller of the universe. The 
systems, however, do not deny the existence of gods or super- 
human beings. They exist but their constitution is similar to that 
of man. There are prakrti and purusa, even there, but some of 
the effects of prakrti do not exist in their case. They have only 
subtle bodies or only the internal organs, and not the gross sub- 
stances with which we find ourselves united. 

There is another .striking resemblance. Some Buddhistic schools 
give the order in which the world is produced, thus: — ^First of all 
there is ignorance from which arise feelings such as those of love 
and hatred. Then follows consciousness which gives birth to names 
and forms (the external world), and in this manner, the senses, 
the contact of the senses with the world, pleasure or pain, desire, 
virtue and vice, old age, death, lementation, sorrow and distress, 
are successively produced, one from the other. ^ This order closely 
resembles that of the Saihkhyas. Ignorance corresponds to pra- 
dhana, love and hatred to buddhi, consciousness to ahaihkara, and 


..§amkar|lc^rya;s VedEnta p. 549# "Vol I. Se^ also 

Govindananda on the same. , . , 
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so on. The principle is the same, though there may be 

differences in the particulars. For these reasons, there is, I think, 
sufficient ground to believe, that though the Buddhistic systems 
may not have sprung directly from the Saihkhya, they derived 
their origin from the same current of thought, and are to be referred 
to the same, or immediately successive ages. And having arrived 
thus far, the balance of probability is, in my opinion, in favour of 
the supposition that the Saihkhyas preceded the Buddhists. 

Again, Professor Max Muller thinks the Buddhistic nirvana to be 
total annihilation, and refers to the sacred book Abhidharma, said 
to have been written by Ka§yapa,the friend and pupil of Buddha. I 
have had no access to this book, but with due deference, I must 
say, that if Madhava has given the doctrines of the several sects 
rightly, the nirvana of the Madhyamikas only is annihilation, while 
the summum bonum of the other schools is the separation of the 
free and unlimited soul from the finite force we observe in it, as 
the reader may have seen.* 



The coincidences between the Samkhya and the Budhjstic systems 
will derive greater significance if we compare and contrast the 
Vedanta with them. The absolute soul is the central idea of the 
Vedanta as well as of the Samkhya. But the problem with the 
Vedantins was not simply to teach the way to eternal bliss, but also 
to restore the Indian race to the §ruti, which the Samkhyas had 
affected to reverence, and the Buddhists openly defied, and to God. 
Revelation is, therefore, the basis of the system. The second sutra 
of Badarayam, the first being simply introductory, brings in at 
once, the idea of God as the Creator of the world. According to the 
Vedanta, then, there is first, God and the individual soul. God is 
the sum total of the individual souls. He first creates the five ele- 
ments, and from these five, the senses, and thence the two internal 


I Saxvadarlanasamgraha : MSdhyamikas : 

I Sautasatikas : | WT | 

Se« also ibid, p. xz6. 
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faculties (manas and biiddhi). From the elements are also pro- 
duced the organs of action, and the five winds in the body. The 
last seventeen constitute the subtle body, which follows us after 
death ; and the gross one is created by a certain elaborate process of 
mixture, called panclkarana. The sum total of the subtle bodies 
with the soul in it, is another body of God called Hiranyagarbha ; 
and all the gross bodies with the souls, constitute a third, distin- 
guished by the name of VaiSvanara.^ Here, then, is an attempt to 
seek the Absolute objectively, which the Saihkhyas arrive at, sub- 
jectively. But equally with these, the Vedantins hold the subject 
also to be Absolute. To establish identity between these two, 
and secure mok^, finite thinking and the finite manifestations of 
the real or external absolute, must be dissolved, buddhi and matter 
— ^the creations of God, must be destroyed. If by creation is to be 
understood a development of the Divine essence, this object cannot 
be gained. For the development must be as real as the essence 
itself. Saihkaracarya, therefore, rejects this theory,® and attri- 
butes creation to a certain power in the Divine essence, which can- 
not be considered as existing, because its effects would no less exist, 
nor as non-existing, for the effects are perceptible.^ It is MayS 
or illusion which generates appearances, such as those of a mirage. 
And the individual soul which in its essence is the same as the 
Universal soul, is absolute, is enclosed by a similar veil of illusion, 
and confounds himself with the creations of God's maya and at- 
tributes their finiteness to himself. That the gross and subtle 
bodies are such creations, is shown by the conditions in which we 
find ourselves in sleep. In dreamy sleep, the gross body of flesh 
and blood does not exist for the individual soul, while the subtle 


1. VedSLuta Sara ; Paficada4i of Viveka I. 

2. Samkaiacarya^s VedAnta Bhaiya II.I.14, Bib. Ind, p. 447 and 
453, vol. I. This theory called paripmavada was afterwards taken up 
fnlly and strictly by Vallabha and qualified by I^manuja, in the hands 
of both of whom, it became the basis of a religious system more practical 
than S'amkara’s. 

3. i Vedanta-Stoa ; jf ^ 

I BbSiatiartha, J^fica-Vivesa II. 
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does; and tliis latter also ceases to be, in sound sleep. But even in 
sound sleep, the soul is still enx^eloped in avidya or ignorance which 
is maya itself as referring to the individual soul. These avidya 
and maya are got rid of by the concentration of the mind in the 
manner prescribed by the Yoga philosophers, joined with moral 
discipline, and as the result of the process, the soul issues forth 
into its transcendent condition, and is pure intelligence and joy. 



CONSIDERATION OF THE DATE 
OF THE MAHABHARATA 

IN CONNECTION WITH THE CORRESPONDENCE 
FROM COL. ELLIS 

[ From THE Journal of the Bombay Branch of the Royal 
Asiatic Society, 1872, Vol. X, pp. 81 ff.] 

This paper was read before the Bombay Branch of the Royal Asiatic 

Society on 12th September 1872. 

In the Ninth volume of the Asiatic Researches, there is a notice 
by Coiebrooke of an inscription on copper-plates purporting to 
be a grant of land by Janamejaya, the son of Pariksit, of 
the race of the Pandavas. The characters engraved being very 
modern, and the language very incorrect, Coiebrooke came to 
the conclusion that it was a forgery. But this decision rests on 
the supposition that the Mahabharata, which describes the great 
serpent-sacrifice held by Janamejaya, alluded to also in the grant, 
is a very ancient work. The antiquity of this work, however, 
may be denied, in which case there is nothing in the grant itself 
to show that it is spurious. Colonel Ellis, therefore, in the cor- 
respondence placed before us, considers the grant as genuine, and 
refers the composition of the Mahabharata to a. period subsequent 
to its execution. On the day on which the grant was made, there 
was a partial eclipse of the sun, which, from calculations made by 
the Rev. G.B. Gibbons and Prof. Airy, took place at about ii a.m. 
on Sunday, the 9th of April 1521. The date of the grant being 
thus detennined beyond any possibility of doubt, Colonel Ellis 
wishes us to prosecute further inquiries, with a view to find out 
whether any traces of the events and circumstances mentioned in 
the grant, or connected with the story of Janamejaya, exist at 
the present day. For instance, we are asked to ascertain whether 
the ruins t)f the palace in which Sarvadaimana or Bharata, the 
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son of Dusyanta and Sakuntala, was crowned, and of the court 
in which Janamejaya held the^ A^vamedha 'Jagg,' or Horse-sacri- 
fice, are still visible at Anagundi, with which the Colonel identi- 
fies Hastinapnra, or whether any burnt remains of the sacrifice 
are found by digging for them on the spot. But the supposition 
Oil which the Colonel goes leads him into a difficulty. Krsna 
Raya, one of the ablest kings, of the local dynasty, and not Jana- 
mejaya of the Pandava race was on the throne of Vijayanagara, 
or Anagundi, about 1521. Since, then, both could not have been 
kings at the same time. Colonel Ellis suspects that Krsna Raya's 
minister, Appaji, was the Janamejaya of the grant, e, it is con- 
sidered not at all unlikely that a king who is represented in the 
plates as the king of kings and the refuge of the whole universe , 
and whom Col. Ellis himself speaks of as a renowned conqueror, 
should have been but an insignificant minister of the king of a 
minor state. Again, if the grant is genuine, and the Mahabharata 
was written after 1521 A.D., we should certainly expect to find in 
it a picture of the state of society in the sixteenth century, when 
the Mahomedans had been ruling over a large portion of the coun- 
try for about four hundred years, and when the few remaining 
Hindu states were struggling for existence, and not such an ar- 
chaic condition as that which the poem unfolds to our view. The 
current tradition which ascribes a high antiquity to the Maha- 
bharata, ought also to be explained and not lost sight of. How 
is it that it has come to be an almost intuitive belief wth every 
intelligent Hindu that the epic is very old, while at the same time, 
he considers works written long before 1521 A.p., to be but very 
recent? At the same time it is very difficult to conceive how an 
epic only three hundred and fifty years old, could have worked 
itself into the thoughts and feelings of all the Hindu nationalities, 
from the Himalaya to Cape Comorin, so thoroughly as the Maha- 
bharata has done. Reasons such as these ought, I think, to be 
sufficient to enable one to pronounce the grant to be spurious. But 
Col. Ellis does not seem to consider them to be weighty, and in the 
view he has put forth, he but represents, in a somewhat exaggerated 
form, the tendency of most European scholars and antiqua^ 
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rians to 'm everything Hindu. I will, however^ . not ,i' 

content myself with this general reasoning, but will give more 
specific proofs of the antiquity of the Mahabharata. 

If Col Ellis's view is correct, the greater parr of our existing 
Classical Literature must be supposed to have been written after i 

1521 A. D. ; for there are but few works which, directly or ; 

indirectly, do not allude to the Mahabharata or the principal : 

characters in the poem. But such a conclusion is inadmissible, 
for there are some dates in the history of India and the history 
of Sanskrit literature which cannot be called in question. I will 
therefore set forth the principal testimonies to the existence of 
the Mahabhirata, in chronological order. 

The earliest literary date is that of Patanjali, the author of the [ 

Mahabhasya, or the great commentary on Panini's grammar. | 

Prof. Goldstiicker places him in the second century before i 

Christ, and I have recently succeeded in making out that [ 

he lived in the reign of PuvSpamitra, the founder of the Sunga 
dynasty, who reigned from b. c. 178 to b. c. 142. Panini must 
have preceded him, and the interval between them was probably i 

about three centuries, or even much greater. The ^rauta and 
Grhya Sutras of the three Vedas preceded the work of Panini, 
or, according to some scholars, some of them were written at | 

about the same time. The Brahmanas or these Vedas must i 

have preceded the Sutras. Now Janamejaya, the son of Pariksit, | 

and Bharata, the son of Dusyanta, are mentioned in the | 

Aitareya Brahmana, as very powerful kings who conquered the ! 

whole earth . I do not mean to assert that the Mahabharata existed 
before the Aitareya Brahmana, but 1 bring forward this instance to 
show how very far into antiquity some of the elements of the story 
of the Mahabharata run. In A^valayana Gphya, there is a Sutra 
containing the names of the gods and Rsis to whom water is to be 
given, i.e», technically, whose tarpapa is to be made every day by 

— ^ ^ ^ • 

. 1* Aitareya BrShmatia, VIIL 21 and 21?. ' . ^ ' 'I 

11 I B. G. Bfeandarkar’s Works, ToL I* J 
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a Rgvedi B-rahmana. . In this list, the name of the Mahabharata^ 
occurs. But it may perhaps be questioned whether the reference . 
here is to the Mahabharata as we have it, or to ’some other work ■ 
that existed in the time of Asvalayana. For the Rsi mention® 
several classes of literary works, such as Gathas, ‘Narasaiiisis &c., 
which are not now known. This objection amounts to this. A 
Mahabharata may have existed before Asvalayana, but there is 
nothing to show that it contained the story of the Kurus. But 
I do not see why this question should be raised, since a few 
centuries later we are told by another author that the story of 
these heroes was popular and current in his time and when, 
only a short time after, or about the same time, as Asvalayana, a 
third mentions the names of the Mahabharata and some of the 
principal characters. Panirii (VI. 2. 38) teaches us the accent of 
Maha in the word Mahabharata. Another Siitra^ of his teaches 
that the termination Aka should be applied to the nouns 
Vasudeva and Arjuna to form derivatives from them signifying one 
who is devoted to Vasudeva and Arjuna. In the Mahabharata 
these two persons are represented as great friends, and their being 
mentioned together by Panini is very significant. Even 
Patanjali, commenting on the Sutra, sees no reason why Vasu- 
deva should have been put in here, since there is another and a 
more general rule under which the noun would come. He 
explains that the Vasudeva here meant was the god Vasudeva, 
and not the one that comes under the general rule^. This is a 
subtlety which, however, shows that the characters in the 
Mahabharata had come to be regarded as demi-gods. But it is 


1* AlvalSyana Gyhya III. 4. 4— 

2. AsvMyana Grliya III. 3.1. 

3 Paijini IV. 3.98. 
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not imlikel}^ that, Paniiii'w put them together because 

they were always associared'togetlier: in the minds of the people^ 
as they are in the Mahabharata.- In a third Sutra we have Yudbis- 
thira^ The words i have brought forward are not taken from 
the Ganas or groups which form an appendix of Panini’s work nor 
are they the examples of his rules given by the grammarians, for 
there is no evidence to determine what portion of these is to be 
attributed to Panini But they occur in the Sutras themselves 
Panini’s authorship of which is unquestionable. 

In Patanjalfs work we find in one place the names of Blnma- 
sena/Sahadeva and Nakula, who are mentioned as descendants 
of Kururi and of Duryodhana and Duhsasana J The compound 
Yudhisthirarjiinaii occurs in several places.'^ In one of these, 
Patanjali, in explaining a Vartika ofKatyayana, tells us that the 
word Dvi becomes Dvandvam as applied to a copulative com- 
pound of the names of persons or things always mentioned to- 
gether and well known to all. In the case of the compound 
Yudhisthirarjiinaii, though the persons are well known, says he, 
they are not always or invariably mentioned together ; hence 
Dvi does not become dvandvam, i. e. w^e have to say Dvau 
Yudhisthirariiinau, and not dvandvam Yudhisthirarjaiiau.^ From 
this I infer that the story of Yudhisthira and Arjuna was current 
and popular in Patanjalfs time. 

1. yilL 3. 95, 

2. Patanjali, IV 1. 4 Ahn. I \ ^ ^ I 

hIuM ^ mm I m i 1 1 

3. III. 3. 1 ann. 

4. Under 11. 2.34 i 

In this, Yudkisthlra is spoken of as Arjuna’s elder brother, 

■ ■4i’Cc[q’4#i I i ^ 
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Ib another place, Patafijali, in his comments on Panini III. 
2, 122, gives, as an example of a counter-rule. III. 2, ii 8, 
Dharmena sma Kiiravo yudhyante, i. e., the Kurus fought with 
fairness. Now the war between the sons of Patidu and 
Dhrtarastra, both of whom belonged to the Kuru race, is known 
as a Dharma-yuddha, i. e., a war in which it was not allowable for 
the hostile parties to carry their enmity beyond the field of battle, 
and in which, even in battle, no unfair advantage could be taken 
by either side. Besides, this is an instance in which the present 
Yudhyante, we are told, has the sense of the perfect, i. e., the 
action of fighting took place at a remote time and was not wit- 
nessed by the speaker. This shows that, when Patanjali wrote, 
the war was considered as having taken place at a remote time. 
From these quotations it follows that there was in Patanjali’s 
time a work describing the war of the Kurus, that it was popu- 
larly read, that it contained a story concerning the five Pandavas 
also, and that it was regarded as ancient. This could be no other 
than the Mahabharata. Perhaps the story in the epic was made 
the subject of new poems in Patanjalfs time, for under 11 . 2 
24 he quotes, as if from such a work, ^Asidvitiyonusasara Panda- 
vam, ’ ^ he followed the Pandava, sword in hand. ' This forms 
a regular line in the Vamasastha metre. Of course I do not assert 
that the poem existed in PatanjalFs time in exactly the same form 
as we have it now. There can be no question that several addi- 
tions have been subsequently made, and it has undergone a good 
deal of transformation. The very populiarity of our epics has 
made it almost impossible now to secure a correct or reliable 
text. But the main story as we now have it, leaving the epi- 
sodes out of consideration, was current long before Patanjali/s 
time* ^ . 

My next testimony is from Inscriptions. The Inscriptions 
in the Nasik caves — at least the earlier ones— appear, from the 
forms of the characters and the names of kings and other noted 
persons occurring therein, to date from the first to the third 
century of the Christian era, In one of these Qotamiputra/^ 
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prowess and exploits are compared to those of Kesava, Bhima-' 
sena, Arjmia, and Janamejaya/ all of whom are Mahabharata 
cliaracters. The Calukya copper-plate grant translated by 
Professor Dowson, and one of the Gurjjara ones translated by 
me last year, contain verses, quoted from the work of Vyasa, one 
of which is addressed to Yudhisthira.^ This clearly is a refer- 
ence to the Mahabharata. The date of the former is 394, and of 
the latter 417 which correspond to 472 a. d. and 495 a. d. on 
the supposition that the era referred to is the §aka. An Inscri- 
ption^ in a temple at Iwullee, in the Dharwar and Mysore 
Districts, bears the date 3730 in the era of the war of the Bharata. 
The Saka date corresponding to it is given as 506, i. e. 584 a. d. 
It thus appears that in the latter part of the sixth century the 
war which forms the theme of the Mahabharata was considered 
to have taken place about four thousand years before. 

The date of Kalidasa is not yet thoroughly settled, but he must 
certainly have flourished long before Bana, for he is mentioned 
by him in the Harsacarita.'^ Bana, whose patron was §ri-Harsa, 
as he himself tell us, lived in the first half of the seventh century, 
as is determined by a comparison of Hwan Thsang’s itinerary 
with what is known from Sanskrit sources and from the Crdukya 
copperplates.^ Kalidasa is also mentioned in the Iwullee Inscrip- 

1. Jour. Bom, as. Soc., Ho. XXII., p. 53, luscr. Ho. 26, 3, 8 ; and Jour, 
Ho. XVIII., p. 41. 

2. Jour* R. A. S., vol. L, Hew Series, pp. 269, 270 ; and Jour. Bom. A. S., 
Ho.XXVIIL 

3. Jour. Bom. A. S., Ho. XXVII., p. cxoviii. Dr. Bhau Daji here reads 
the MabSbhSrata date as three thousand eight hundred and fifty-five 
years, but 3730 as above at p. 315 of the same Ho. The mistake 
seems to have arisen from his having taken 3 :^^^ for in the former 
place. 

4. Dr. Hall’s edn. of VSsavadatta, p, 14, notes. 

5. Ibid. p. 17, notes. Journal Bom. A. S., Vol. III., p. 203. Tbe Oslukya 

prince who conquered Harsavardhana, the patron of Bapa, was Satya- 
sraya Sri Prthivi Vallabha, whose great grandson VijaySditya was on the 
throne in Saka 627, L e. 705 A. D. From the Iwullee Inscription quoted 
above* it also appears that SatySiraya was on the throne in 506 Saka, or 
S84 A* n. This agrees pretty Hwan Thsang’s' ohrpnplogy, 
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tion^ noticed above^ a famous poet. Now, the Yaksa in 
Kalidasa’s Meghaduta directs his messenger, the cloud, to go by 
Kuruksetra, in which the Ksatrwas fought a battle, in the 
course of which he with the Gandiva bow ( i. e. Arjuna ) dis- 
charged showers of arrows at the faces of the assembled warriors/’^ 
Bana himself in his Kadambari makes Vilasavati, the queen of 
Tarapida, one of the characters in the tale, to go to the temple 
of Mahakala in Ujjayini, where she hears the Mahabharata read.® 
By the way, this shows that the custom of reading the Maha- 
bharata or Punlnas in temples for the edification of the visitors 
is as old as Banabhatta. In another place we are told that the 
inhabitants of Ujjayini were fond of the Mahabharata, the 
Puranas, and the Ramayana.3 Elsewhere the Acchoda lake is 
compared to the Bharata.^ For there were observable there 
disturbances caused by the Paksa of the race of Pandu Dhrtarastras. 
There is a double entendre here ; in the case of the Bharata the 
expression means the adherents ot the races of Pandu and of 
Dhrtarastra, and in the other the wings of white sw^ans. There 
is also another equivoque on the name of the Bharata. ^ Bana 
also alludes in the same work to the death of Pandu caused by 
thic curse of Kimdama Muni, to his wife Prtha having remained 
a widow all her life, to the death of Abhimanyu, and to the widow- 
hood of his wife Uttarl, to Arjuna’s having killed Jayadratha, to 
Arjuna’s having been restored to life by Ulupi after he had been 
killed. by his own son Babhruvahana, as related in the Asvame- 
dhika Parva, and to Krsna’s having restored to life Pariksit, the 

2. Kadambari, Calc. edn. of 1919 Sara. . 3 ;^ gp 

3. Kadambari Calc, edn. of 1919 Sam., p. 57 * 

fiiuTi i 

4 . Ibid., p. 138 : I 

5. Ibid., p. 103: \ 
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son of Abliimanyii, still-born in ■■consequence, of Asvathama’s.^, 
charmed arrow.f There can;, therefore,; be no question that the, . 
Mahibharata existed in a form complete, -so far as the story con- 
cerning the principal characters goes, in Bana’s time, i. e. in the. 
first half of the seventh century. ' 

' In the Harsacaritra, Bana mentions a work called Vasavadatta. 
It, is very probable that the VAsavadatta here meant is a work of 
that name by Subandhu. But even if it were thought otherwise,' 
Subandhu is mentioned', in a Sloka- attributed to ■ Rajasekhara, 
from whose works again there are quotations^ in the Sarasvati- 
kanthabharana. This last work is attributed to king Bhoja. 
It contains a Sloka in the first chapter addressed to Miinja-* the 
uncle of the celebrated Bhoja of Dhara, from which it appears 
that the work was w’^ritten soon after the tenth century. Now 
SubandhTs Vasavadatta contains many allusions to the Maha- 
bharata and to some of the characters in the story. Bhima’s 
having killed the giant Baka, the skill of the Pandavas in gambling, 
the Kicakas as ofiicers of king Virata, Duhsasana, Arjuna, and 
such other persons and events are mentioned. The name of the 
epic also occurs several times. 5 

The Mrcchakatika is one of the oldest dramas, though it s 
exact date is not yet determined. It is mentioned in the com- 
mentary on the Dasarupa^ of which more hereafter. In this 
play, the poet, in order to bring out the meanness, foolishness, 
and presumption of one of the characters makes him misquote 

1. Ibid, pp. 196 and 197, from ^ 

and from to \ 

2. Sarngdhara, chap, on Visistha Kaviprasamsa 

1 Hall’s reading of the first name in this is 
which is evidently a mistake. ( See his edn. of VSs„ p. 20, notes. 

3. Prof. Aufrecht’s Oxford Cat., p. 209a* 

4. Ibid. 

5. Dr. Hairs edn., pp. IS, 21, 27, 33, 70, 106, & 147. 

6. Dr. Hall’s edn. of Dasarupa, p. 127, 
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the Mahabharata. Draxipadi iS;, according to liini;, dragged by 
the hair by Rama instead of Dnhsasana^ Subhadra becomes the 
sister of Visvavasii and not Krsna^ and she is carried away by 
Hanuman instead of Arjuna. In other parts of the play also 
there are several allusions,^ 

There is a commentary by Sarhkaracarya on the Bhagavadgita, 
which forms an episode of the Mahabharata. In his principal 
work— the Bhasya on the Vedanta Sutras— there are many quota- 
tions from the Gita and other parts of the Mahabharata.^ 
A verse from the Savitryupakhyana^ an episode in the Vana- 
parvaj occurs in his comments on the Sutra 1. 3. 24.5 The age 
of Samkaracarya has not yet been fixed with certainty^ but some 
scholars are of opinion that he flourished in the ninth century. 
In the Konga-Desa-Carita^ a Tamil chronicle in the Mackenzie 
Collection^ Samkaracarya is mentioned as having converted a king 
of the Chera country named Tiru Vikrama from Jainism to the 
Saiva faith. The date of the king given in the MS. is 100 Saka. 
But Prof. Dowson thinks the MS. is not trustworthy here, and 
is of opinion that he reigned in the sixth century. He also 
thinks that, perhaps out of a desire to assign a remote antiquity 
to the reformer, the compiler of the MS. may have transferred 
him from the reign of Tiru Vikrama II., another king of the 
same country, to that of Tiru Vikrama L, and assigns the eighth 
century to the former.^ Mr. Burgess possesses a Copperplate 
Grants by Kongani Mahadhiraja, another king of the dynasty, 
who appears, from a comparison of the plates and the chronicle, 
to have been the tenth after Tiru Vikrama L, and the third 

1. Calc edn. of the play, Saka 1792, pp. 28, 31, 109, 199. 

2. Sutra Bhasya Bibl. Ind. vol. I. p. 275, 456, &:c. 

3 . Ibid. p. 276 I 

H. Bombay edn. of the MahSbhSrata this Sloka 

, occurs as it is here, the only difference being the substitutioa of 
cTrT; forSTST. 

4. See the Professor’s Essay on the Chera Kingdom, Jour. P. A. S., 
No. XV.. pp. 17,18. 

5. Since published in the Ind. Ant., vol. I., pp. 363-366. 
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supposing the era to be the Saka^ as is very likely, since the dates 
in the MS. are all referred to that era, corresponds . to 466 a. d. 
Now, taking twenty years as the average duration of each reign, 
Tiru Vikrama L must have been reigning in 346 a. d., and Tiru 
Mikrama IL in 326 a. d. And this latter date, curiously enough, 
agrees with that given in the chronicle, while the former does 
not. It thus follow^s that if the king converted to the Saiva faith 
was Tiru Vikrama L, Sariikaracarya must have flourished in the 
fourth century, and if he was Tiru Vikrama IL, in the sixth 
century. The Mahabharata then must have existed at the latter 
date. ■■ ■ , ■ 

The drama of the Venisamhara by Bhatta Narayana is based 
on the latter part of the story in the Mahabharata. It drama- 
tizes the incidents in the w’^ar between the sons of Paipidu and 
Dhrtarastra. In the prologue, Bhatta Nar^yapa thus speaks of the 
reputed author of the Mahabharata I adore Krsna Dvaipa- 
yana, who was no Krsna, i. e. whose deeds were pure, who had 
conquered his pkssions and who composed the nectar of the 
Mahabharata, drinkable by the ears. ” ’ The Kiratarjuniya of 
Bharavi and the iSisupalavadha of Magha are also based on partA 
ofthe story in the Mahabharata. The dates of these authors 
have nbt been determined, but it appears they must all have 
flourished before the tenth century. There are quotations^ from^ 
their works in Dhanika’s commentary on theDasarupa by Dha-> 
na'mjaya, who was patronised by Munja, the unde' df Bhoja, 
as appears from the last verse in the work. Dhanika seems to 
have been Dhanaihjaya’s brother, and from a Copperplate grant 
mentioned by Dr. Hall/ he appears to have lived in the middle 
of the tenth century. There are also extracts from the,se three; 

1. .pr. Hall’s edn. of Da^arUpa, pp. 118, 14^ 143* 14$, 148* 150, 15L. 1*52 

153, &:o. ’ . . , 1 ; 

,,, f it 

2. Dr. HalFs D&^artipa, p* 3, notes* > - 

12 [ R. G. Bhandarkar’i Works, tot t ) / . 
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books in the Sarasvatikanthabhararia/ a work which I have 
already noticed. 

Hemadri, as he tells us in his works^ was a minister of Maha- 
deva^ a Yadava king of Devagirk whO;, according to Sir Walter 
Elliot ascended the throne in 1182 Saka, corresponding to 1260 
A. In the Danakhanda of this author, recently printed by the 
Asiatic Society of Bengal, there are many quotations from the 
Mahabharata .5 

We will next turn our attentibn to a Marathi work. The 
Jhaiiesvari a Marathi commentary on the Bhagavadgita, was 
finished as the author tells us, in the year of Saka 1212 i. e., 
1290 A. In the first chapter the Mahabharata is spoken of 
in terms of praise and reverence, and we are told that the Bhaga- 
vadgita was addressed by Krsna to Arjuna and occurs in the 
Bhismaparva of the work, as it does in our existing copies. 
Janamejaya also is mentioned by Jnanesvara .5 

Slyana was minister to Bukka, king of Vijayanagara, whom he 
mentions in all his works. Bukka was on the throne in 1334 a.d.^ 

Sayana quotes from the Mahabharata in his commentary on 
the Taittiriya Upanisad. In the Sarvadarsana-Saihgraha an 

1 . Dr. Anfreoht’s Oxford Cat., p. 208b, p, 209a. In the Iwullee Inscrip- 
tion noticed above, Dr. Bhau reads the name of Bharavi, and in the copy 
given in the Bombay Society’s Journal the name does seem to occur in 
the last line, but in the photographic copy the Ra is wanting, and the word 
looks like BhSvi. I cannot arrive at any definite conclusion on the point 
in the absence of a better copy of the Inscription. 

2. Jour. R. A. S., VoL IV., p. 28. 

3. Pp. 6,10, 25, 31,33, &o. 

STRlrf^ W I 5Npr%5Sr f 1 WIfl I 

i verse of chap. 18. 

^ IfCf l 51? 

u,.. 

6. Princep’s Chronological Tables* 
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argument is brought forward by a follower of Jaimini to prove 
that the Vedas are eternal. An objector is then introduced who 
says that it would apply equally well to the Mahabharata. In 
another place also the epic is mentioned in the Sarvadarsana- 
Samgraha.' In the same book quotations from the Kavyapra- 
kasa occur.“ The Kavyaprakaa itself quotes from the Venisarii- 
haras which I have already mentioned. Sayana quotes from the 
Mahabharata in his comments on Parasara also.‘^ 

Sarftgadhara, in his Paddhati or anthology, tells us that he 
was the grandson of Raghava, who was in the service of Ham- 
mira, a Cohan prince.s Hammira came to the throne, according 
to Col. Tod, in 1 300 A. D.* Sarfigadhara must have therefore 
flourished in the latter part of the fourteenth century. In his 


1. 8 arva-Darsaiia~Saibgraha» Bibl. Ind., p. 64 and p. 1^8. 

m\ II 

II ^ I 

2 . Ibid., p. 172. 

3. In the Chapters on Basa and Dosa. 

4. Prof. Aufreoht’s Oxford Cat., p, 265a, 2661) ; Anusasana-parva and 
Ssvamedha-parva are mentioned here. 

HtpiTJ 
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Paddhati he, quotes from the,, Venisg-iuhara,. Kiratarjuniyaj Sisu- 
palavadha, Bhagavadgka and other parts of the Mahabharat'a.' 

;I have, thus briefly, sketched, the PAncipal testimonies to the 
ewstence of the Mahlbharata from the time, of Panini and Asva- 
layana, i. e., from about the fifth century before Christ to the 
time of ^arflgadhara, i. e. the 14th century after Christ. 

■ The antiquity of the Mahabharata being thus established, the 
grant, which according to Prof. Airy’s calculations was made in 
1521 A; D., must be pronounced to be a: forgery. The fact that 
the villages conveyed by it are still in the possession of the 
descendents of the pretended donees agrees with the conclusions 
arrived at from the other data. Most of the queries of Col. Ellis 
contained in the letter before us, based as they are on, the genui- 
neness of the grant, require, I think, no answer. He refers to a 
passage in Anandagiri’s $amkara-Vijaya in which the Matha of 
Maridana Mifra is said to have been situated a few miles from 
Hastinapura, which, as I have before mentioned, the Colonel 
identifies with Anagundi. There must have been some mistake, 
here ; for Madhava in his Saihkara-vijaya tells us that Mandana 
Misra lived in Mahismati, on the Narmada. “ Anagundi may have 
been called Hastinapura in some corner of the country, and , there 
is some ground for it, for the name Anagundi is derived from 
one, yrhich in Canerese means, I am told, an elephant, and Gupdi 
a lane. But the classical Hastinapura was certainly far to the 
north. Patanjali, in his remarks on the Sutra yasya cayamah 
( Panini II. i. 16) gives Anugaftgam Hastinapuram as an 
example from which it is clear that Hastinapura was situated, on 
the Ganges. Besides, in the grant, Janamejaya is represented as 
having gone from his capital to the south to subjugate the 
different parts of the country, and performed the Sarpasatra or 

1. Chapters on Vi^istakavipra^aihsS, Baudrarasa, BhaySnakarasa, 
SSutarasa, Vlrarasa, &o. &o. 

See the Bombay Edition of Mfidhavh’s Badikara-yijaya, chap, viy- ; 
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serpent-sacrifice at Harihara, at the junction of the Tungahhadia 
with the Harida. There is a place of that name on the map and 
it is situated at the junction of the Tungabhadra with another 
rivetj but its bearing from Anagundi is South-east by east, so that 
it appears that even in the grant the Hastinapura that was meant 
was that one in the north. Some of the Colonel’s questions to 
the identification of the places the names of which occur in 
the grant can only be answered by one acquainted with the 
locality. 


THE ARYANS IN THE LAND OF THE ASSURS 
(Skr. ASURA) 

[ From THE Journal of the Bombay Branch of the Royal 
Asiatic Society, VoL. XXV, pp. 76 ff. ] 

( Commiinioated ) 

Since the discovery' in Asia Minor of a treaty between the 
King of the Hittites and the King of Mitani in which the latter 
invokes Indra, Mitravarana and the Nasatyas in those forms of 
the names which are found in the Rk-Samhita, the question 
before scholars has been where in the course of Vedic culture to 
place what this Inscription exhibits. No satisfactory conclusion 
seems to have been arrived at, but one direction may be pointed 
out for inquiry which will enable us to arrive at a plausible 
solution of the problem. The enquiry should take its start 
from the word Asura. In the Brahmapas it signifies a race of 
beings inimical to the Devas, or gods. In the Rk-Saihhita it is 
mostly used in the sense of “living”, “vigorous”, “powerful” 
and applied as an epithet to various gods such as Dyaus, Indra, 
Varuna, &c. But in three or four cases it denotes beings hostile 
or inimical to the gods. There are, however, a few passages in 
which what is said about the Asuras resembles that which is 
said in connection with the Dasyus, and there the word may he 
taken to denote enemies of men. In RV. VIH. 96. 9, Indra is 
called upon to destroy by his wheel the Asuras who are not gods 
or are godless. In other places the gods are said to have des- 
troyed the hosts belonging to the Asuras Varcin and Pipru. 
Some gods (Indra, Agni and Sun ) are called Asura-han or 
Asura-slayers. 

In the following passages the term Asura denotes the enemies 
of men more distinctly : — In AV. XIX. 66 . i, the Asuras are 
spoken of as rivals ( Sapatnan ) by the worshipper and Agni is 


See JRAS, for 1909, pa^e 7?1 ff. 
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implored to slaughter them. If they were rivals of .the wor™ 
shipper, they must have been men like the 'Dasyus. ■ Again in 
AV. IX. 2.17 and 18, Kama is invoked to dispel the worshipper’s 
rivals as the gods did the Asuras and as Indra hurled the Dasyus 
into utter darkness. Here Asuras are compared with the Dasyus 
and may be like the latter the aborigines of a specific country. 
In AV. X. 3. II, we have ^ Sr \ 

Here the amulet of the Varuna-tree is desired to '^‘^destroy the 
wearer’s enemies as Indra did the Dasyus, the Asuras.” Here 
Dasyus and Asuras are put together, the former characterising 
the latter so as to make the whole signify the Dasyu Asuras or 
aboriginal Asuras,” or the expression may be taken to mean 
^^Dasyus and Asuras” ; in which case it is possible to under- 
stand that if the aborigines of India were called by the first name, 
the Asuras also must signify the aborigines of some other 
country. V These quotations point to the Asuras being the 
enemies of the Aryan wanderers like the Dasyus and to their 
having been destroyed by the gods of the emigrants. 

There is a passage in Pataiijali’s Mahibhasya which shows that 
the name Asura denotes a certain class of Mlecchas or fo- 
reigners I ^ 

I f m \ ^rr 

IIA Those Asuras uttering the words were 

1. The word Dasyu is by some taken to mean demons or enemies of 
gods. But the preponderant sense being the dark-coloured aborigines of 
India who did not acknowledge the Aryan gods and did not obey the 
Aryan ordinances and whom the gods enabled the Aryan to vanquish, 
it must surely have led to the words having come to signify the enemies 
of gods. The Aitareya BrEhmana, which is to be referred to a period 
not far removed from the later hymns of the Atharva-Veda, plainly and 
distinctly understands by the word ihe aboriginal races amongst which 
it includes the Andhras, Puq^ras, ^abaras, Pulindas and Mutibas 
( VII. 18 ). In the last two quotations in the text it is perfectly allow- 
able to take the word Dasyu to mean human enemies or Indian aborigines; 
and the Asuras are contrasted with them in so far as they resembled . 
the Dasyus in being an aboriginal people bufc differing from them as 
belonging to a country other than India. , ; 

% KielhornV Edition, Voh t ^ ' V"' i ’ 
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baffled ( were defeated ), for say the commentators, instead of 
^ sRTgr: % ^ 3r^: which is good Sanskrit, they omitted the long 
(Pluta) vowel, elided the sr, and changed f to ST, and thus showed 
themselves not to be Aryans but Mlecchas. — Therefore, a 
Brahmana should not act like a Mleccha and speak incorrectly. 
An incorrect word, it is said, is a Mleccha (Mleccha-making). 
We should learn Vyakararia in order that we may not become 
Mlecchas.” Here it is clear that by the word Asura is meant a 
foreign, un-Brahmanic race. 

This passage occurring in Patanjali’s work must have been 
taken from some Brahmana which has not been traced yet. 
But there is a similar passage in the Satapatha Brahmapa (111.2.1, 
18-24). The gods and the Asuras, it is said, sprang, both of 
them, from Prajapati and entered upon their father’s inheritance^ 
The gods came in for the mind and the Asuras for speech. 
Thereby the gods came to have the sacrifice and the Asuras 
speech only; the gods came to have the yonder world (the 
heaven) and the Asuras this (earth). Thereafter the gods 
contrived to deprive the Asuras of the speech which they had 
inherited from Prajapati and when this was effected the Asuras 
uttering 1 ^: were baffled. “Such was the untelligible 
speech which they then uttered, -and he (who speaks thus), is a 
Mleccha (barbarian). Hence let no Brahmana speak barbarous 
language (^ since such is the speech of the Asuras”' 

^1^). Here I lay stress on two statements. The 
heaven was assigned to the gods and the earth to^the Asuras is 
one of them. It means that the Asuras were the denizens of 
this earth. The second statement is that the Brahmanas are 
enjoined not to act like Mlecchas, i. e., not to speak Mleccha 
language. For it is Asurya speech or the speech of the Asuras. 
These show that the Asuras were regarded as dwellers of the 
earth, and as speaking Mleccha language; and consequently were 
Mlecchas or foreign barbarians. Who then were these Asuras, 


1. Bggeling’s Translation, Part 11, Sacred Books of the last, p. 33. 
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who dwelt on the eanh, were- Mlecchas^ were rivals or opponents 
of the Aryans and are compared with the Dasyus or aborigines 
of India, who contested the passage of the Aryans throngh- 
out India ? The answer is supplied by the Inscription under 
notice. 

Now the King of Mitani and the people over whom he ruled 
inhabited the northern portion of the plain between the Euph- 
rates and the Tigris. Their neighbours were thus the Assyrians 
or Assuryans, if the Greek vowel which is generally represented 
by Y, may be translated by U as is often done. Amongst the 
Assyrians we find such names as Assur^bani-pal, Assur-Nazir-pal 
Tiglath-pileser, &c. The name Assyria itself is said to have been 
derived from Assur, the name of the ancient capital of the country 
and its gods. Assyria corresponds to Asuryah as applied to 
Lokah in the Isavasyopanisad (verse 3) and may be regarded as 
meaning the country of the Asuras. Thus then it is not 
unlikely that just as in India the progress of the Aryans was 
contested by the Dasyus, so was it contested by the Asuras of 
Assyria and they were thus compared with the Dasyus in some 
of the passages quoted above. That the Assyrians were Mle- 
cchas according to the ideas of Hindus is plain enough. In 
later times especially when Aryans settled in the region of the 
five rivers, and afterwards when their religious system was 
developed in Brahmavarta, the reminiscences of the human 
Asuras and the fights of the Aryans wdth them and their civili- 
sation led to the whole subject having transformed itself into a 
myth of the determined enmity between the Devas and the 
Asuras. It is said that the enmity resulted from a seism between 
the Avestic people and the Vedic people as regards the gods 
worshipped by them. The Devas worshipped by the Brahmatias 
were stigmatised as demons by the Iranians, and the Indians 
repaid the compliment by representing the Ahuras or Asuras as 
fiends. But the objection to this is that Ahura is in Avesta the 
name of the Supreme Lord Ahuramazda and the name does not 
denote a whole race of beings though it may be applied to two 
13 [ B. G. Bhandarkar’s Works, VoL I ]. 
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or three angels. The explanation, therefore, that our mythical 
Asuras represent the Asuras of Assyria seems more plausible. 
Thus the word Asura first signifies (i) a 'fiiving spirit”, '^of 
wonderful power,” and was used as an epithet of the gods, even 
the most ancient of them Dyaus. Then it came to denote (2) a 
human being hostile to the wandering Aryans, and the reason 
why it acquired this sense is that they came in contact with the 
Asuras of Asyria as is shown by the Inscription under discus- 
sion. This led in later times to the sense (3) of a race of my- 
thical beings hostile to gods. Without the implication of 
hostileness the word came to denote (4) a Mleccha or a foreigner 
of that name. This is shown by the quotation from Patanjali 
and the Satapatha Brahmana and also by the name of Mayasura 
to be mentioned below. The wwd Asura in the first sense 
appears entirely distinct from that which has -the three last 
senses. 

In AV. VI. 108.3, w^e are told of the wisdom which the Asuras 
possessed. They are credited with the possession of Maya or 
magical power in AV. VI. 72. i. The Srauta Sutra of Asvala- 
yana ( X. 7. 7 ) speaks of an Asuri Vidya as the Veda of the 
Asuras who constitute the subjects ruled over by a king of the 
name of Asita Dhanva. The Asuri Vidya is unquestionably 
magical skill and knowledge. Maya-Asura who had located 
himself in Khandava forest knew architecture and constructed an 
Audience Hall or a palace for the Pandavas in return for Arjuna’s 
having saved his life while the forest was burning. Dr. Spooner, 
Archaeological Superintendent, Bengal Circle, ridiculously 
enough traced the name Asura-Maya to a reminiscence of the 
great god Ahura-Mazda, thereby converting him into a craven 
creature that had taken refuge in the Khandava forest. The 
Assyrians, we are told, cultivated the art of architecture and were 
known for their skill in building, and it is more reasonable to 
trace the name of the architect of the Pandavas to an Assyrian or 
Asura proficient in architecture. 
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But the question arises, if the Vedic Aryans were, as the. Inscrip- 
tion shows, the neighbours of the Assyrians, of the 1 5 th century 
B. C., 'about what time did they migrate to India and settle ui 
the land of the five rivers. If they 'took about 500 , years to 
reach the latter country and began their Vedic culture, i. e., the 
composition of the hymns and the systematising of the sacrificial 
worship, after that period, the time that elapsed between this event 
and the rise of the Buddhism in the 6th century B. C* is too short 
for the innumerable incidents that marked the progress of the 
Indians from the Vedic stage to the Buddhistic stage. This objection 
is certainly of great weight and to meet it we must resort to 
the theory of Brunnhofer that all hymns were composed not in 
the Punjab ; but Vedic poetry began when the Indiau Aryans 
lived in a more northerly region. It is the work of poets 
of North Iran from Caspian Sea to the Punjab.” I should, 
however, correct this North Iran into North Mesapotamia or the 
region thereabouts. If my derivation of the word Asura from 
the name of the inhabitants of Assyria is correct, the Aryans 
must have lived in their neighbourhood for a very long period, 
since the whole literature from the latest portion of the Samhitas 
and the subsequent literature is full of Asuras and incidents 
connected with them, showing that they had made a strong, 
indelible impression on the mind of the Aryans. The Vedic 
Rsis cannot be considered to have been in a condition of literary 
inactivity during their wanderings from their original home, 
whereever it was, and suddenly thrown -into a literary mood 
after they reached the Punjab. The object of those who collected 
those hymns into the ten Mandalas of the Rg-Veda and the twenty 
Kandas of the Atharva-veda was to look for any piece of com- 
position existing in any corner of the Aryan country or in any 
family ; and comparative antiquity of composition was not taken 
into consideration in arranging them, bur other principles such 
as identity of the deit)^ and the number of verses were resorted 
to in forming the persent collection. The ten Mandalas and the 
twenty Kapdas^ therefore^ may yeiyr well be taken as comprising 
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all the hymns and stanzas composed since the the time the 
Aryans lived in their original home, whether in the North of 
Mesopotamia or elsewhere and went on wandering until they 
settled in the land of the five rivers. By the middle of the 15th 
century B. C., the Indian Aryans had progressed so far in the 
development of their religion as to cenceive of five deities, one 
single and four arranged in groups of two each. These groups 
along with the grammatical forms of the names are exactly as 
they exist in %-Veda. A great deal of hymnal literature must 
have gathered round those names by that time; and its origin 
may with Brunnhofer be pushed back to about 2500 B. G. 

The question remains whether the Indian Aryans settled in 
the Punjab before the date of the Inscription or afterwards. The 
Aryans^ appear in India as divided into a number of tribes. Some 
tribes may have migrated before the 15th century B. C., but 
those who lived in the neighbourhood of Assyria must have gone 
afterwards. But that they did go is unquestionable. For they 
preserved the memory of their struggles with the Asuras who 
are compared to the Dasyus of India and of such other points 
about them as have already been detailed. Their memory, 
however, of the Asurya~Loka was certainly not agreeable to 
them. For they speak of it as enveloped in stark darkness to 
which those who commit suicides are sent^ The Madhyandina 
Recension^ of the Brhadaranyakopanisad condemns the ignorant 
to those regions and that of the Kapvas^ forgets that it was the 
Asurya country and gives its general character only by calling it 
Anandah or the joyless country. 

I have thus simply indicated a new line of research. To 
work it out fully by comparing all the necessary passages in the 

1. See the verse referred to above from the KSvasyopanisad. 

2. IV. 4. 14, page 45 of BShtlingk’s Edition. 

3. iy.4.11, 
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Veiiic literature and also comparing what we find therein with 
what the Assyriologists have to tell iis, is a task that at my age 
with my eyesight considerably impaired, is beyond my power. 
It will, of course, be taken up, if found to be a sound and pro- 
mising line of research, by intelligent and accurate scholars, who, 
I see, are coming forward and who will maintain our reputation 
for critical scholarship and will carry on the work of research 
amongst us in a manner to win the appreciation of the great 
scholars of the West.* 



1. The above constitutes in a somewhat# expanded form the observa- 
tions I made at a meeting of the Poona Literary and Philosophical Club 
held on the 15th August 1917, in connection with the paper read by Or, 
S. Belyalkar on “Devas and ^.surg^^*” 


PANINI AND THE GEOGRAPHY OF AFGHANISTAN 
AND THE PANJAB. 

[ From THE Indian Antiquary, Volume I, 1872, pp. 21 ff] 

The chief native authorities for ancient Indian geography, 
hitherto made use of by Antiquarians, are the Puranas and die 
Itihasas. But there is another, and a very important one, ^ which 
is not frequently referred to. The great Grammarian Panini and 
his commentators, often give very useful information in cases 
where the Puranas and the Itihasas afford no hint. We propose 
in the following remarks to show by examples, what use may be 
made of in this branch of Sanskrit literature, in illustrating the 


ancient geography of India. 

In teaching the formation of the names of places and of the in- 
habitants thereof, Panini, as is usual with him, gives general 
rules where possible ; and where not, he groups together certain 
names, in which the grammatical peculiarity is the same. These 
groups are distinguished from each other by the name of the first 
in the list, with an cxpres.sion which is equivalent to ‘ and others 
added to it. In the body of the work, the names of the groups 
so formed, and the grammatical or etymological changes charac- 
teristic of them, are only given, while the words constituting 
each group are set forth, in what may be considered as an appen- 
dix to the work, called Gana-Padia. Instances of the general rules 
are c^iven by the commentators, but they are not, on that account, 
io bt considered as recent. There is internal evidence to show 
that most of these must have been handed down from the time 
of Panini himself. A good many are given by ^ 

author of the great commentary on Panmi s work. On the other 
hand all the words comprised in each group ought not, because 
the Gana-patha is attributed to Papini, to be regarded as having 

been laid down by him. _ _ 

Several of the Ganas, or groups, are what are called Akrtiganas, 
i. e., such as each subsequent writer has the liberty of adding to j 
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and we liavc no doubt, that even such as are not now considered 
to be of this nature, must have fared similarly at the hands of the 
early successors of Panini. For instance, the name of the 
mediaeval Kathiawad town Valabhl, occurs at the end of the 
group called Varanadi ( Panini IV. 2. 82 ) and of Ujjayini, in the 
same group, and also at the end of Dlnimadi (Panini IV. 2. 127). 
No one would, wc believe, push his specticism, as to the age of 
Panini so for as to urge that this proves him to have flourished 
after Valabhi came into importance under the dynasty of Bha- 
tarka. And if any one were to do so, it would not be diflicult 
to satisfy him. For, independently of the mass of evidence 
hitherto brought forward to prove that Panini flourished long 
before the Christian Era, we may state that in the Copperplate 
grant^ of Dharasena IV we find puns on a good many of the 
technical terms of Panini, and the great grammarian himself is 
alluded to under the name of Salaturiya, ( native of Salatura ). 
This shews that Panini was at that time a person of established 
reputation, and consequently, was even then an ancient author. 
The groups or Ganas, therefore, seem to have been tampared 
with by Ins successors, but we think we are safe in ascribing the 
first three names at least, in each, to him. 

The number of names of towns, villages, rivers, mountains, 
and warlike tribes, occurring in the works of Panini and his com- 
mentators, is very large. It w'ould be difficult, or even impos- 
sible, to identify them all, but the positions and modern names 
of a good many can be determined with case. It is not our 
purpose in this article to notice all such places, but to confine 
oui'selves to such as may seen to throw' new light on some 
doubtful points connected with the Ancient Geography of 
Afghanistan and the Panjab. 

The northernmost kingdom of Afghanistan, in ancient times, 
was known to some of the Greek and Roman Geographers by 
the name of Kapisene, and the Chinese traveller, Hwan Thsang 

1, Translated from the Indian Antit'^atf, If , 
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calls it Kia-pi-she. Panini mentions Kapisi (IV. 2. 99 ), from 
which he derives Kapisayani, the name of a wine^ manufactured 
from grapes, produced in the district. The country about Kabul 
is still remarkable for its fine grapes. The name of another 
kingdom was Archosia, which was called Arkhoj or Rokhaj by 
the Arab geographers, and Tsaukuta, supposed to be equivalent 
to Raukuta by Hwan Thsang. European antiquarians trace the 
name, or that of the river Archotis, in the province, to the Zend 
Haraqaiti, corresponding to the Sanskrit Sarasvati, But we are 
not aware upon what evidence a river of the name of Sarasvati 
is fixed in this district. Sarasvati is one of the Sapta Sindhavah, 
or seven rivers of the Vedas, and if assigned a position here, 
would certainly be far away from the other six. The river Sara- 
svati was situated to the east of the Sutlej. Perhaps the name 
Archosia, Arkhoj, or Rokhoj, is to be derived from that of the 
mountain Riksoda, mentioned by Paifinfs commentators, the 
Brahmans living about which, were called Arksodas. This name 
is given as one to which Panini’s rule (IV. 5. 91 ) does not 
apply. 

Another province of Afghanistan is called Fa-la-nu by Hwan 
Thsang, and identified with the modern Vaneh or Wanneh by 
some, and with Bannu by General Cunningham. The Sanskrit 
name corresponding to this is not known. Paiiini, however, 
mentions a country named Varnu in several places ( IV. 2. 103, 
and IV. 3. 93 ), which is very likely the same as Hwan Thsang's 
Fa-la-nu. The country of Gandhara is mentioned in the group 
Kacchhadi IV. 2. 133 and in IV. i. 169, and the river Suvastu, 
the modern Swat, a branch of the Kabul river, in IV. 2. 77. 

The position of the hill-fort of Aornos, in the capture of wdiich, 
Alexander the Great displayed very great valour, is still a matter 
of uncertainty. The Sanskrit name corresponding to it is also 
ec[uall5' unknown. Professor Wilson^ traces it to the word 
Avarana, ' enclosure, ' which, he thinks, forms the latter part of 

1. See Wilson's Ariana Antiqua. 
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many names of cities. Whether it was actually so used, is more 
than doubtful, and it would be necessary to suppose that the 
Greeksjn their Aornos dropped the first part of the name, re- 
taining only the latter. General Cunningham derives it from 
the name of a king, whom he calls Raja-Vara. May it not be 
the Varana mentioned by Panini in IV, 2. 82 ? It was the name 
of a city as well as its people. There is a place on the right bank 
of the Indus, opposite to Attak, still called, we are told, Baranas 
or Varanas. . . ' . . . 

The Ortospan of tlie classical geographers has been identified 
with the modern Kabul. The Sanskrit name corresponding to it 
is not known. Professor Wilson derives it from such an original 
as Urddhasthana. But we do not meet with such a name, and 
the etymology is purely aimless and conjectural. To derive it 
from the name of a tribe would be more reasonable. Hwan- 
Thsang calls the country about the place Fo-li-shi-sa-tang-na, 
May not this name be derived from such a compound as Parsu- 
sthana, the country of the Parsus, a warlike tribe mentioned by 
Panini in V. 3. 117 ? 

Panini andPatahjali call the Panjab, Bahlika (IV. 2. 117 and 
V. 3. 1 14). The historians of Alexander tell us, that after 
having crossed the Hydraotes or Ravi, in the course of his march 
through the Panjab, lie captured and destroyed a town of the 
name of Sangala. European antiquarians have identified it with 
the Sanskrit Sakala. But Sakala, from the evidence to be gather- 
ed from the Mahabharata, and according to Hwan Thsang, who 
visited the place, was situated to the west of the Ravi. 
Professor Wilson, therefore thinks, that after Alexander had des- 
troyed the Sakala to the east of the Ravi, another was founded to 
the west of the river. This is merely a gratuitous supposition. 
General Cunningham thinks that Alexander re-crossed the Ravi 
to conquer the town. Would it not be better to suppose that 
the two places were distinct? Alexander destroyed Sangala, 
while -Sakala existed in the time of Hwan Thsang. Sangala be- 
longed to a tribe that had nq King, while Sakala was the apital 
14 [ R. G. Bhandarkar*® Works, Vol. L J - ’ ^ ; 
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of the Madras, who were governed by a king. Sangala is veiy 
probably to be traced to Sankala, a place mentioned by Panini 
in IV. 2. 75. Saiikala was the name of the person who is said to 
have founded the city. It stands at the head of the group Sah- 
kaladi, the second name in which is Puskala, fromwhom the city 
of Pauskala, the ancient capital of Gandhara, [and the Peukalas of 
the ancient European geographers, derived its name. Sahkala 
agrees more closely with Sangala than Sakala. If this identifi- 
cation is to be trusted, the occurrence of the name of Sangala in 
Panini may be taken as a proof of his having flourished before 
Alexander; for the Macedonian conqueror is said to have destroy- 
ed the city, on which account it must have ceased to exist 
after him. 

The central province of the Pan jab is called Pa-la-fa-to by 
Hwan Thsang, transcribed Parvata by M. Julien. General 
Cunningham proposes Sorvata for Parvata. But Parvata is given 
as the name of a country by Panini, IV. 2. 143 and in the group 
Tak§asiladi, under IV. 3.93. 

In the central and lower Panjab, Alexander met with two tribes 
of warriors, named the Malii and the Oxydrak^. The Sanskrit 
original of the former is unknown ; and Professor Wilson iden- 
tifies the latter with the Sudrakas of the Puranas. But there is a 
rule in Panini V. 3. 114 which teaches us to form the singular and 
dual of the names of warlike tribes in the Panjab, by addding the 
termination -Ya and changing the vowel of the first syllable to 
its Vrddhi. Of this rule, his commentators give Malavyas 
( pL Mplavas ) and Ksaudrakyas ( pi. Ksudrakas ) as instances. 
We thus learn that the MMavas and Ksaudrakas were two tribes 
of warriors in the Panjab. The name Malavas corresponds with 
Malii, and Ksudrakas wi;h Oxydrakx. Ksudrakas is nearer to 
the latter than Professor Wilson’s Sudrakas. 

At the confluence of the Panjab rivers, Alexander came in con- 
tact with a .tribe which is called Sambracae or Sabracae. 
General Cunninghanv traces this name to Samvigri, which he 
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considers a Sanskrit word. But we are not aw'are of the existence 
of such a word; and it has an unsanskrit look about it, meaning 
as it does, according to the General, ‘ united warriors. ’ The 
Sabracse were probably the Saubhreyas, grouped along with the 
Yaudheyas, in V. 3. liy. 



DATE OF-PATANJALI AND'THE KINGIN;:' 
WHOSE REIGN HE LIVED 
[ From the Indian Antiquary, Volume I, 1873, pp. 299ff.] 

In Patanjalfs Mahabhlsya or great commentary on Panini, 
a rule ( Vartika ) laid down by Katyayana, is given/ teaching 
that the Imperfect should be used to signify an action not wit- 
nessed by the speaker but capable of being witnessed by him and 
known to people in general. Of this rule Patanjali gives two 
instances : ^The Yavana besieged [ Arunat J Saketa ”, and The 
Yavana besieged [Arunat] the Madhyamikas.” The siege of 
Saketa, therefore, must be considered to have been an event 
capable of being witnessed by the speaker, i. e., by Patanjali 
himself : in other words, some Yavana king must have besieged 
Saketa in Patanjairs time, Saketa is the usual name for 
Ayodhya. Reasoning in this way, the late Prof. Goldstiicker 
arrived at the conclusion that the Yavana here spoken of must 
have been Menandros, King of Bactria, who is said to have 
pushed his conquests in India to the river Yamuna. Menandros, 
according to Prof, Lassen, became king about 144 B. C. Patan- 
jali therefore must have lived about that time. 

But there is another passage in Patanjali not noticed by 
Prof. Goldstucker, in which the name of the king of Pataliputra, 
during whose reign he flourished, is given, and which enables 
us to arrive at the date of the author of the Mahabhasya in 
another way and from other data. In his remarks on Panini, 
III. 2. 123, Patanjali quotes a Vtoika of Katyayana, the meaning 
of which is : “A rule should be made teaching the use of the 
present tense [Lat] to denote an action or undertaking which has 
been begun but not finished.” The examples given by F^atahjali 
“ Here we study ; ” Here we dwell ; ” 'fHere we per- 
form ( as priests ) the sacrifices ( instituted ) by Puspamitra.” 
Then Patanjali asks How is it that Panini’s rule III. 2. 123, 


1. Vartika 2 on Pacini III. 2 . Ill { i^eilhorn, Vol. II, p. 119 ). [ N. B. U] 
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\%taml!ie' lat )^ which teaches that the present tense, should 
be used to denote present time, does not extend to these cases ? ” 
riie answer is : The time here involved is not present timed' 
How not ? This question is answered by Kaiyata, whose gloss 
upon this runs as follows: — "^^The phrase / here we study' 
means that study has begun but not ended. When the students, 
being engaged in dining and doing such other things, do not 
study, they cannot then properly say ^ we study’ [ according to 
Panini III. 2. 123, i, e,, they cannot use the present tense, for it 
is not study that is then going on, and consequently the time is 
not present ; ] hence the rule by Katyayana.” ^ The sense of 
the whole is, that when an action, such as that of studying or 
performing the great sacrifices, spreads over many days, the pre« 
sent tense should be used to denote it, if the action has begun 
but not ended, even though at the time of speaking the speaker 
may not be actually performing the action, Here we sacrifice 
for Puspamitra,” is Patanjali’s example. Now this cannot be an 
imaginary instance, for such a one would not bring out the dis- 
tinctive sense that Patanjali wishes to convey, namely, that the 
action has begun but not ended. This example, then, expresses 
a fact ; namely that, at the time Patanjali wrote, there lived a 
person named Puspamitra, and a great sacrifice was being per- 
formed for him and under his orders. If he employed priests 
to perform the great sacrifices for him, he must have been a king, 
for in the olden days, it was Indian kings that propitiated the 
gods and patronized the Brahmans in this way. The sacrifices 
were always expensive, and were treated rather as extraordinary 
festivals than ordinary religious performances. But in another 

1. Panini : ^ III.2.123 ; KatySyana ; 

i; I’atafuali : \ \ WT: 1 

l H I l Kaiyata ; 

I%qf ^ H \ ^'ataiijali then 

proceeds to say that the sense is conveyed by PS^ini IIL2.123 and no 
pew rule is required j but this has np bearing on the present questlop, ^ . 
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part of the MaEabliasya/ are actually told who this Puspa- 
mitra was. Pai^ini in I. i, 68 tells us that any grammatical 
change or operation that he may have in his work prescribed in 
the case of a certain word ought to be made applicable to that 
word alone and not to what it signifies/ or to its synonyms; 
This, however, does not hold in the case of his own technical 
terms* Thus, for instance, to form derivatives in a certain sense 
from the word Agni ( fire ) the termination Eya should, he says, 
be applied to Agni. The meaning of this rule should not be 
stretched so as to make it applicable not only to Agni, but to 
other words also having the sense of Agni. Vahni for instance 
also means fire, but does not take that termination. But in the 
case of the technical terms of grammar, the change or operation 
should be effected in the case of the things ( which of course are 
words ) signified by that term. Thus, for instance, when he 
tells us to apply a certain termination to Ghu, it is to be applied, 
not to Ghu itself, but to the roots to which the name Ghu is 
given by him. Now Patafijali, after a long discussion of this 
rule, in the course of which he shows that it is not wanted, 
though out of respect for the great Acarya he does not distinctly 
say so, tells us that there are some Sutras in which the rules 
given are applicable : — i, sometimes to the synonyms of the 
words : — 2, sometimes to the individuals comprised under the 
species denoted by the word : — 3, sometimes to the words alone, 
and, sometimes to any two of these three. In these cases some 
indicatory letters ought, he says, to be attached to the words to 
show to which, or to which two, of the three categories the 
rule is to be applied. Then in such rules as 11 . 4. 23, which 
teaches that a Tatpurusa compound ending in the word Sabha 
( court or assembly ) preceded by Rajan ( king ) becomes neuter, 
he tells us that J should be attached to Rajan and others, to show 
that the rule is applicable only to the synonyms of Rajan and 
others, and not to Rajan or others themselves, or to the indivi- 
duals comprised under the species denoted by Rajan and others. 
And the instance he gives to show thgt it is not applicable tp 
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individual Rajas or kings are Puspamitrasabiia ( the assembly or 
court of Puspamitra ) and Candragupta-sabha^ ( the assembly or 
court of Candragupta ) in which we see that the compound is 
not neuter but feminine. We thus come to the conclusion that 
Puspamitra was the name of a king. 

Now, wc know that the most powerful kingdom during a few 
centuries before Christ, the sovereigns of which extended their 
sway over a large portion of India, was that of Magadha, the 
capital of which was Pataliputra. And Patahjali so often speaks 
of this city in his work"" that we must infer that he had a great 
deal to do with Pataliputra, and perhaps lived there for some- 
time, and that on that account the city and things concerning it 
were uppermost in his thoughts. The Puspamitra then that he 
speaks of, in the two cases here pointed out, must have been king 
of Pataliputra in his time. And the fact of his being mentioned 
along with Candragupta in one of the two cases strengthens this 
inference. For Candragupta the Maurya was king of Magadha, 
and there was no Candragupta till several centuries afterwards 
when the Gupta dynasty came into power. 

Now looking into the Puranas we find that there was only 
one king of Magadha of the name of Puspamitra, the founder mf 
the Sunga dynasty, which succeeded the Mauryas.5 He was the 

1. Patanjali ; I 1 

I I 5T \ i ^ « 5*^^- 

I 

2. See amongst others his comments on II. 1.16, II. 3.28, III. 3.134, 

and 136 and V.-3.57. In the second of these, one of the examples given is 

' * Pataliputra was situated on the banks of the So^a.’ 

3. And I may say that the Purapas do not mention another king of the 

same name of any country whatever. The name Puspamitra does occur 
elsewhere, but in that case there is no agreement among the Pur E q as. 
The Visnu and the VSyu PurEpas make it the name of a dynasty, and 
according to the :former it was a BShlika or foreign dynasty. The 
phEgavata only mentions it p|^|n |pi4ividuph^i th|f 


Commander-in-Ghief of Brliadratha, the last Maurya king, and 

PnrS^aj from the manner in which it has corrupted several names and 
some facts, is not much to he depended on. See Wilson, Vispu-PurSna; 
1st edition, p. 47S. ' 

This Puspamitra is ^ spoken of in the MalavikSgnimitra of Eslidasa. 
Prof. Wilson calls him a general, and Prof. Lassen the general of his s on, 
who is represented in the drama as the'king of VidisS. Prof. Lassen, Ind, 
Alterthumsk. ( vol. II. p. 271 and 346 ) is constrained however by other 
evidence to admit that he was king ; but he thinks he reigned at Vidisa, 
and that his son was co-regent with him. Prof, Wilson supposes that he 
usurped the throne for his son rather than for himself. But the first 
portion of the passage on which they seem to base their conclusions is 

thus ; — Devasya senSpateh Puspamitrasya saka4st lekhah 

prSptah. Professor Lassen understands this to mean “ a letter has been 
received from Puspamitra, the general of the lord ( i. e. Agnimitra 
But who ever heard of a father being Oommander-in-Chief to his son ? And 
immediatedly after, Puspamitra is represented as about to perform an 
Asvamedha sacrifice, which none but kings who pretended to paramount 
supremacy could institute. In other authorities also it is Puspamitra 
that appears as the conqueror or usurper and not his son. Puspamitra 
therefore could not have been his son’s general; nor does Kalidasa say that 
he was. Agnimitra’s commander-in-chief was Virasena, to whom he is 
more than once represented in the play as issuing orders. The words 
above quoted are to be thus interpreted A letter has been received 
from the Lord SenSpati (general), Puspamitra” i. e., the genitive Devasya 
ought to be taken as an epithet of Puspamitra, and not as connected with 
or governed by Senapati. Indeed the title Deva shows that Puspamitra 
was king, for it is applied in the dramatic works to kings only, and there 
is even a rule to this effect ( See Dr. Hall’s Daiarupa, p. 109 ; Devah 
svSmiti nrpatifa ). And SenSpati (general) must have become a distin- 
guishing epithet of Puspamitra, fork© was the general of Brhdratha, the 
last Maurya king. And even in the Yis^u-PurSpa, the epithet SenSpati 
seems to have been applied to him somewhat in this way : — ” Tatah 
Puspamitrah SenSpatih SvSminam hatvS rSjyam karisyati. ” The first 
two kings of the Valabh! dynasty in SurSstra were called SenSpatis ; 
ncr does it follow from this passage that VidisS was the capital of Puspa- 
mitra, but rather the opposite. For, in the letter which he sends to Agni- 
mitra, he invites the latter to come with his wife to be present at the 
Asvamedha sacrifiice. If Vidids had been his capital, the sacrifice would 
have been performed at that city, and no such invitation would have been 
necessary. It follows, therefore, that some other city was Puspamitra’s 
capital, and what other could it have been but PStaliputra, the capital of 
the Mauryas whom he had supplanted, and which in the Buddhistic 
account given by M. Burnouf is mentioned as his place of residence ? 
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usurped, the ■throBet^after having .killed Vhis . m.aster.^ I’he ler 
Mauryas are said to have ruled the kingdom for 137 years/' The 
a.ccession of Candraguptaf the. first-of these -, ten,. ' has been fixed 
about 515 B. C, Puspam,.itra5 therefore,. -must .have raised him- 
self to the throne about 178 B. C. The Matsya Parana assigns 
him a reign of 36 yearsp i. e., from 178 B. C. to 142 B, C. li 
follows then that Patanjali wrote his comments on Pariini IlL 2. 
123 some time between these limits. The limits assigned by 
Dr. Goldstiickcr, reasoning from the one example iie cousidcr.y, 
are 140 and 120 B. C. But there is apparently no reason why lu; 
should not take into account the earlier years of McxrandrosV; 
reign. For, according to Prof. Lassen, Menandros must faive 
become king about 144 B. The passage in the Mahabhas^j, 


Agnimitra his son may probably have been appointed by him Governor or 
King of Vidisa, while he himself reigned as supreme monarch at Pstali- 
putra ; for the practice of appointing sons to govern remote provinoes 
existed in the time of the Mauryas. May not Patanjali bo alluding to 
this Asvamedha sacrifice in the instance quoted in tlye text ? 

1. The Buddhist Asoka-Avadana erroneously makes him the successor 
of Pusyadharman, and the last of the Mauryas. See Burnouf, Introd. 
a la Hist, du Bud. I. p. 432 ; Lassen, Ind.'Alt, II. pp. 271, 272, 345, 346* 
— This last is a Note by the Editor of the Indian Antiquary 1872 
— [ N- B. U. ] 

2. Vis. Pur. VI. 24, or Wilson’s translation. 

3. Wilson’s Vi§. P, 1st Edn, p. 471. The Brahmapda Purapa agrees 
with the Matsya. See Dr. Hall’s note in his edition. 

4. Various dates have been assigned to the accession of Menandros 
from B.C. 200 to B.C. 126. But the facts here brought forward may be 
used as a corrective. The manner in which Patanjali (in the passage 
alluded to in the next para of the text ) contrasts the times in which the 
Mauryas lived with his own shews that when he.wrote, the new’ polity had 
completely superseded the old. This may have taken twenty years or 
more. He could not have said “ the Mauryas did such and such a thing* 
hut in these days it is not so, ” if he wrote only five or six years after, 
they were displaced. Patanjali therefore may have written the passage 
as early as B.C. 158. Now in order that about this time Puspamitra and 
Menandros should be contemporaries, it is necessary that the date of the 
accession of the later should not be pushed higher than about 175 B.C, nor 
lower than 142 B.C., for Menandros reigned for about 20 years according 
to all the writers ; and only the two dates that fall within these limits 
are those assigned by Gen. Cunningham (B.C, 160) and Prof. Lassen. 
If we take that of the former, the limits between which the third chapter 
of the MahSbhasya was Written will be about 158 and 142 B. C. But I 
have adopted Prot Lassen’s date it'4gr^es,$ul&bteiltiy Mth 

facts, ‘ -.i 

15 [ B. 6. Bhandarkar’s Works, Vol, I. J 
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on which I base my conclusion, is not far from the one noticed 
by Dr. Goldstiicker. The latter occurs in the. comments on III. 
2, III, while the former in those on III, 2. 123. We thus see 
that when this portion of the Bhasya was written, a Yavana king 
(who must have been Menandros ) had laid seige to Saketa or 
Ayodhya, and Puspamitra was reigning at Patalipntra ; and if we 
adhere to Lassen's chronology these two things could have 
happened only between 144 B. C. and 142 B. C, ; for there is 
is, I think, no reason to distrust the chronology of the Puranas 
here, since the date arrived at from the statements contained in 
them coincide in a remarkable degree with that determined from 
the evidence of coins. And even supposing that Prof. Lassen's 
date is not quite accurate, it must be admitted that it cannot be 
very far wrong. 

We thus see that Patafijali lived in the reign of Puspamitra^ 
and that he probably wrote the third chapter of his BhavSya 
between 144 B. C. and 142 B. C. And this agrees with the con- 
clusion drawn by Prof. Goldstiicker from a statement in another 
part of the work that the author of the Mahabh^sya flourished 
after the Maurya dynasty was extinct. Since all the passages, 
then, and the different historical events they point to, lead us to 
about the same period, the date of Patafijali so derived must be 
regarded as trustworthy, and in the History of Sanskrit Literature, 
it is of great importance. 



A NOTE ON PROFESSOR WEBER’S LETTER 

[ From the Indian Antiodary, volume ii, 1873, pp. 59-61 ]. 

Sir B. G. Bliaiidatkar read in manuscript Professor Weber’s remarks 
on certain points regarding Puspamitra, Patanjali the following is 
Sir E. G. Bhandarkar*s reply to the same, [ H. B, XJ. ] 

Through the courtesy of the editor of the Indian Antiquary, 

I have been permitted to see Professor Weber’s letter, which 
contains notices of my article on the Date of Patanjali, and of 
my paper on the Age of the Mahabharata, This is not the first 
time the Professor has been so kind to me. One of my humble 
productions he has deemed worthy of a place in his Indische 
Studien.^ While, therefore, I am thankful to him for these 
favours, I feel bound to consider his remarks on my articles, 
and to reply to them. 

Professor Weber thinks it a pity that I should not have been 
acquainted with his Critique on Dr. Goldstiicker’s Panini. I 
hardly share in his regret, because the facts which I have brought 
forward are new, and my conclusions are not affected by any- 
thing he has said in the Review. He certainly brought to notice, 
in that Critique ( as 1 now learn ), the occurrence in Patanjali of 
the expression Puspamitra-Sabha. ” But Professor Weber 
will see that my argument is not at all based on that passage. 

I simply quoted it to show that even Patanjali tells us that the ^ 
guspamitra he speaks of in another place was a king, and not an 
ordinary individual or an imaginary person. My reasoning in 
the article in question is based on the words Iha Puspamitram 
yajayamah. ” This is given by Patanjali as an instance of the 
Varttika, which teaches that the present tense ( Lat ) should be 

1 . The paper is printed in this volume later. [ B. U. ] 

2 . By the way, I prefere the form ‘Puspamitra’ to *‘Pusyamitra” as the 
latter appears to me to be a misleotion for the former, , which might 

, fmilf occur, l^^p’-bein^ often .oarelefs a written p’f i 
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used to denote an action which has begun but not ended. Now 
this passage was noticed neither by Professor Weber nor by 
Dr. Goldstucker ; and hence the trouble I gave to the Editor of 
the Antiquary. The passage enables us, I think, to arrive at a 
satisfactory conclusion as to the date of Patanjali, since it shows 
that the author of the Mahabhasya flourished in the reign of 
Puspamitra. And the conclusion based on this and on one of 
the two instances pointed out by .Dr. Goldstticker, viz., Arunad 
Yavanah Sriketam, agree so throughly with each other, that they 
can leave but little doubt on the mind of the reader as to the 
true date of Patanjali. 

But I must consider Professor Weber’s argument for bringing 
Patanjali down to about 25 after Christ. The two instances 
brought forward by Dr. Goldstiicker contain the name Yavana; 
and a king of that generic name is spoken of as having besieged 
Saketa, commonly understood to be Ayodhya. This name was 
applied most unquestionably, though not exclusively, to the 
Greek Kings of Bactria. The Yavanas are spoken of, in a 
Sanskrit astronomical work noticed by Dr. Kern, as having push- 
ed their conquests up to Saketa; and Bactrian Kings are also 
mentioned by some classical writers as having done the same. 
Looked at independently, this passage leads us to the conclusion 
arrived at Dr. Goldstucker, that is it fixes tlie date of Patanjali at 
about 150 B. C. But the other instance contains in addition 
the name Madhyamikas. The Buddhist school of that name is 
said to have been founded by Nagarjuna, who, according to the 
Raiatarangini, flourished in the reigns of Kaniska and Abhi- 
manyu, that is, a few years after Christ. This instance then 
brings the author of the Mahabhasya to some period after Christ. 
Here then is a case resembling those which are frequently dis- 
cussed by our Panditas, in which a Sruti and a Smrti ( or a Sruti 
and an inference ) conflict with each other. The Brahmanical 
rale is' that the Sruti must be understood in its natural sense, 
and the Smrti so interpreted as to agree with it, that is, -any sort 
of violence may be done to the Smfti to bring it into coiiiorm ity 
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with the Sruti, and the inference must be somehow explained 
away. Now, in the present case. Professor Weber’s Srati is the 
instance containing the name of the Madhyamikas. But the 
word Yavana, occurring in it and in the other instance, cannot 
be taken to apply to the Greek kings of Bactria, for the dynasty 
had become extinct a pretty long time before Christ. Professor 
Weber therefore thinks that by it is to be understood the Indo- 
Scythic king Kaniska, who reigned before Abhimanyu. But 
Kaniska cannot be regarded as having oppressed or persecuted 
the Madhyamikas, for he was himself a Buddhist. This objec- 
tion is obviated by the Professor by the supposition that he 
must have persecuted them before he became one of them. 

I must confess this argument appears to me to be ver}' weak. 
It has many inherent improbabilities. In the first place, I do 
not see why the passage containing the name Madh3'amika and 
the name itself should be regarded as so much more important 
than the other passage and the name Yavana. Why may we 
not rather take our stand on this latter name, and the mentioit 
of the conquests of the King so designated upto Saketa, and 
interpret the word Madhyamilca by the light tlius thrown upon 
it ? And the passage I have brought forward is, I think, so 
decisive, and agrees so well with this statement, that some other 
explanation must be sought for of the name Madhyamika ; but 
of this more hereafter. In the next place, we have to 
suppose that the most important period of Nagarjuna’s life was 
passed in the reign of Kaniska, that he lived so long in that reign 
as to have founded a school, and that in that reign the sect 
assumed the name Madhyamika, and grew into such importance 
that its fame spread so far and wide, and that even Patanjali in 
the far east knew of it. From the words of Rajatarangipi, how- 
ever, it would appear that Nagarjuna and his disciples or school 
rose into importance in the reign of Abhimanyu, the successor 
of Kaniska ; for the words are — About that time ( h, e., in the 
rei^ of Abhimanyu ) the Bauddhas, protected by the wise Na^r- 
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juna, the Bodhisattvaj became predominant/ ^ And in the same 
reign, we are told in the history of I^ashmir, that the Bhasya of 
Patafijali was introduced by Gandracarya and others in that 
country. In the Vakyapadiya also it is stated that in the course 
of time it came to pass that Patanjal/s work was possessed only 
by the inhabitants of the Deccan, and that too only in books, 
i. e., it was not studied. Afterwards Gandracarya brought it into 
vogue. Now even supposing for a time that the Bhasya was writ- 
ten in the reign of Kaniska, i.e,, about 25 A.D., fifteen or twenty 
years are too small a period for it to have come to be regarded as 
a work of authority, to have ceased to be studied, to have existed 
only in books in the South, and to have obtained such wide 
reputation as to be introduced into Kashmir, a place far distant 
from Patanjali’s native country and from the Deccan. Even 
Professor Weber is staggered by the shortness of the interval ; 
but instead of being thus led to call in question his theory or the 
soundness of his argument, he is inclined to doubt the authenti- 
city of the texts brought forward by Dr. Goldstiicker. Besides, 
he gives no evidence to show that the name Yavana was applied 
to Indo-Scythic kings. I am aware that at different periods of 
Indian history it was applied to different races ; but this vague 
knowledge ought not to be sufficient to lead us to believe as a 
matter of fact that it was applied to these kings. And the 
generic name by which they were known to the author of the 
Rajatarangini was Turaska. This name is not unknown to 
Sanskrit Literature, for it occurs even in such recent work as the 
Visvagunadark. I cannot, therefore, believe that Patafijali 
could not have known it, if he really lived so late as in the time 
of those kings. And that Kaniska persecuted the Buddhists 
before he himself became convert, is a mere supposition, not 
supported by any reliable authority. .Kaniska is also not 
• mentioned anywhere as having carried his conquests upto 
Saketa, while, as before observed, the Yavanas are mentioned by 
Hindu writers, and the Bactrkn King by Greek authors, as 
” having done so, 
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. ^'The truth is ^tliat the name "''Madhyamika’- has been: misunder- ' \ 
stood both by Dr. Goldstiicker and Prof. Weber ; and lienee^ in 
giving Dr, Goldstucker’s argument in ' my article, ^ I omitted: the 
portion based on that name. The expression Arui?ad Yavano 
Madhyamikam makes no sense, if we understand by th e last 
word, the Buddhist school of that name. The root Vrudh 
means besiege” or ^‘blockade” ; and the besieging or the 
blockading of a sect is something I cannot understand. Places 
are besieged or blockaded, but not sects. I am aware that 
Professor Weber translates this verb by a word which in English 
means ‘'to oppress” ; but I am not aware that the root is ever 
used in that sense. By the word "Midhyamika” is to be under- 
stood the people of a certain place, as Dr, Kern has pointed out 
in his preface to his edition of the Brhat-Samhita, on the autho- 
rity of the Samhita itself. We are thus saved the necessity of 
making a string of very improbable suppositions ; and in this 
way Professor Weber s argument, based as it is on the hypothesis 
that the Madliyamikas alluded to by Patanjali were the Buddhist 
sect of that name, falls to the ground. The first of Dr. Gold- 
stiicker’s passages (the 'word "Yavana” occuring in both of them), 
and the passage I have for the first time pointed out, taken 
together, determine the date of Pataiijali to be about 144 B. c. 
And this agrees better with the other passages pointed out by 
Dr. Goldstiicker, For, if Patanjali lived in the reign of the 
founder of the ^unga dynasty, one can understand why the 
Mauryas and their founder should have been uppermost in his 
thoughts ; but if he lived in 25 A. D., when the Andhrabhitya 
dynasty was in power, one may well ask why he should have 
gone back for illustrating his rules to the Mauryas and Candra- 
gupta, and passed over the intermediate dynasties of the !§ungas 
aud the Kaijvas. 

As to my paper on the Age of the Mahabharata, I have to 
observe that it was written with a certain purpose. Colonel ■ ; 
Ellis, going upon the authority of the Gow^ja Agrahara grants 
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translated by Colebrook in 1806, and again by Mr. Narasimmiyen- 
gar in Part 11 of the Indian Antiquary, had referred the com- 
position of the Mahabharata to a period subsequent to 1521 A.D., 
and had asked the Asiatic Society of Bombay to make inquiries 
as to whether the ashes of the Sarpa-Sattra instituted by Janame- 
jaya could be found by digging for them at Anagundi, with 
which the Colonel identified Hastinapura ; and whether the 
remains of the palace, in which Bharata, the son of Dusyanta 
and Sakuntala, was crowned, w’ere observable at the place. My 
object, therefore, was to show that the Mahabharata was far 
naore ancient, and that it existed at and before all the well- 
ascertained dates in Sanskrit Literature. It w^as not meant to 
collect all possible evidence, whether certain or doubtful, for the 
existence of the poem. Had I thought of doing so, it would 
have taken me much longer time than I could spare ; and some 
of the books to which it would have been necessary to refer were 
also wanting. I have not even brought together all the passages 
bearing on the point to be found in Patanjalfs work. But I am 
content for the present to leave the task to the well-known 
industry and acuteness of Prof. Weber. 



MAHABHASYA OF PATA^ALI . 

[ From rai Indian Antiquary, Vol. II, 1873, ?. 69 ff ]. 

(I) PUSPAMITRA. 

Since I wrote last on the subject, I have discovered a third 
passage in the Mahabhasya in which Puspamitra is spoken of* 
Paiiini in III. i . 26, teaches that the termination Aya, technically 
called Ni, should be applied to a root when the action of causing 
something to be done is implied. Upon this, the author of the 
Vartikas observes that a rule should be made to provide for the 
use of the causal and primitive forms in the uninverted or the 
usual order in the case of the roots Yaj and others. This Patah- 
jali explains thus Puspamitra sacrifices ( Yajate ), and the 
sacrificing priests cause him to sacrifice ( i. e., to be the sacrificer 
by performing the ceremonies for him ). This is the usual or 
uninverted order of using the forms. But by P^iiini’s rule, the 
order ought to be ^ Puspamitra causes ( the priests ) to sacrifice, 
and the priests sacrifice. ’ This objection is removed by the 
author of the Vartikas himself, by saying that the root Yaj signi. 
fying several actions, the usual or uninverted order is provided 
for, and no new rule is necessary. How it is so, Patanjali tells 
us as follows : — Yaj denotes several actions. It does not 
necessarily signify the throwing of the oblations into the fire, 
but also giving money, or providing the means of the sacrifice. 
For instance, they say ! how well he sacrifices, ^ in the case of 
one who provides the means properly. That providing of the 
means, or giving money, is done by Puspamitra, and the 
sacrificing priests cause him so to provide or so to become the 
sacrificer. In this sense, then, Puspamitra ^sacrifices ( Yajate ), 
and the priests cause him to perform it ( Yajayanti ). This is 
the univerted or the usual order. In the sense of throwing the 
oblations into the fire, the other is the correct order.* ; 

1 PSnini ;*-KStyayana ; \ 
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In this instance we see Patanjali speaks of the sacrifices of Pns- 
pamitra as if he were familiar with them; and by itself this 
passage shows that he could not have lived long after him, 
certainly not so , long as 175 years after, as Prof. Weber makes 
out. But the other instance pointed out on page 300 Volume I of 
the Antiquary, in which his sacrifices are spoken of as if going 
on, shows that he lived m Puspamitra’s time. The three pas- 
sages, then, in which his name occurs are perfectly consistent 
with, and confirm, each other. 

(11) Pat ANJALl’s NATIVE PLACn 

Indian tradition makes the author of the Mahabhasya, a native 
of a country called Gonarda, which is spoken of by the gram- 
marians as an eastern country. The Matsya-Purana also enume- 
rates it amongst the countries in that direction. The position of 
Patahjali’s native place, whether it w^as Gonarda or some other, 
can, I think, be pretty definitely fixed by means of certain pas- 
sages in his work. In his comments on Panini III. 3. 136, the 
two following passages occur : (i)*Yoyam adhva gata a Pataliputrat 
tasya yadavaram Saketat — ^ Of the distance or path from Patali- 
putra which has been traversed [ such a thing was done in ] that 
part of it which is on this side of Saketa;’ and (2) Yoyam adhva 
a Pataliputrad gantavyas tasya yat pararii Saketat— ‘ Of the dis- 
tance or path up to Pataliputra wdiich is to be traversed [ scnie- 
thing will be done in ] that portion which lies on that side of 
S^eta. ' In these two instances we see that the limit of the 
distance is Pataliputra, and that it is divided into two parts, one 
of which is on this side of Saketa, and the other on that. Saketa, 
then, must be in the middle, i. e., on the way from the place 
represented by ^ this I in the expression ^ this side, " to Patali- 

I Pataiijaii ; 1%5: 1 f ?r: 1 ^^ 5 ^- 

\ 1 > 1 % ri if 

I 


1 . 1 omit tEe grammatical details of this as not necessary. 
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putra. Tills place must be that where Patanjali speaks or writes ; 
and it must^ we see, be in the line connecting S^keta and PatalT 
putra on the side of it remote from Pataliputra. The bearing of 
Oudh from Patna is north-west by west; Patanjali’s native place^ 
therefore, must have been somewhere to the north-west by west 
of Oudh. Prof. Weber thinks he lived to the east of Pataliputra; 
but of this I have spoken elsewhere. 

Let us now see whether the information thus gathered can be 
brought into harmony with the tradition mentioned above. 
The exact position of Gonarda is not known ; but if it really was 
Patahjalfs country, it must have been situated somewhere to 
the north or north-west of Oudh. Now, there is a district 
thereabouts which is known by the name of Gonda, and there 
is also a town of that name about 20 miles to the north-west of 
Oudh. According to the usual rules of corruption, Sanskrit 
rda ( ^ ) is in the Prakrits corrupted to dda (^), hut sometimes 
also it is changed to dda ( ^ Gonarda, therefore, must in 
the Prakrit assume the form Gonadda. Hasty pronunciation 
elides the A, and, in the later stages of the development of the 
Prakrits, one of the two similar consonants is rejected.^ The 
form is thus reduced to Gonda, which is the way in which it is 
now pronounced. General Cunningham derives Gonda from 
Gauda.5 But, so far as I am aware, there are no instances of 
the insertion of a nasal in a Prakrit word, when it does not exist 
in the corresponding Sanskrit one. It appears, therefore, very 
probable that the district of Gonda in Oudh was the ancient 
Gonarda, and had the honour of giving birth to the great 
author of the Mahabhasya. 

(Ill) The native country of Katyayana. 

Prof- Weber is of opinion that Katyayana was one of the 
eastern grammarians, and Dr. Goldstiicker agrees with him. 
But it is a question whether the distinction between Northern 

1 Vararucj’s PrEkptaprakS^a, III. 26. 

2 Compare Weber’s letter, Indian Antiquary, Yol.II, 1873, p.57. [NeB.uJ 

? Anpieni Geofrapby^ p. 408 ; Arob, Burr* TphL p. 
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or eastern grammarians, which Panini mentions^ really ejcisted 
in the time of Katyayana. But to whatever school of gram- 
marians he may have belonged, supposing such schools eristed 
in his time, it appears, from a passage in the Mahabhasya, that 
the author of the Vtrtikas was a Daksiriatya, i. e., a native of the 
South or the Deccan. In the introduction to the Mahabhasya* 
occurs a passage, the sense of w^hich is this If a man, who 
wishes to express his thoughts, does so by using some words or 
other simply from his acquaintance with the usage of the world, 
what is the use of grammar? The object of grammar is to restrict 
the liberty of speech in such a manner that religious good may 
arise from it ; just as is done in the affairs of the world and in 
matters concerning the Vedas. In the world w^e find people 
saying ^ A domesticated cock should not be eaten. ' Things are 
eaten for the satisfaction of hunger. Hunger, however, can be 
satisfied even by eating dog’s flesh, and such other things. But 
then though it is so, a restraint is put on us, and we are told 
such a thing is eatable and such a thing is uneatable. * * * In 
the same manner, while one is able to express his thoughts 
equally by correct or incorrect words, what grammar does is to 
restrict him to the use of correct words, in order that religious 
good may arise from it. ” 

Now, this is Patanjali’s explanation of two Vartikas, the latter 
of which is : Yatha laukikavaidikeshu, i. e., ^as in the \vorld and 
in the Veda.’ On this Patanjali’s remark is : Priya-taddhita Dak- 
sinatyah \ Yatha loke vede ceti prayoktavye yatha laukika-vaidi- 
kesviti prayufijate, i. e., the Daksinatyas, i. e, people of the 
South or the Deccan, are fond of using ( words with ) Taddhita 
affixes, that is, instead of saying Yatha loke vede ca they say 
Yatha laukika-vaidikesu ” ( i. e., instead of using the words Loka 
and Veda, they use derivatives from them, formed by affixing the 
termination Ika. ). This clearly means that Katyayana, the 
author of the Vartika in which the words Laukika and Vaidika 
occur, W'as a Daksinatya. 
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ON THE INTERPRETATION OF PATANJALI 

[From the Indian ANTiauARv, Vol. II, 1873, p 94 ff.] 

In the extract from Prof. Weber’s critique on Dr. Goldstiicker, 
given in the Indian Antiquary vol. II. p. 61, there are several 
points, besides the main one I took up which require 
notice. From the passage about the Mauryas quoted by Dr. 
Goldsthker, Prof. Weber infers that Panini, in making his rule 
V. 3. 99,' had in his eye such images as those that had come down 
from the Mauryas. How the passage supports such an inference, 
I am at a loss to see. Papini in that Sutra tells us that the 
termination Ka applied to the names of objects, in the sense of 
images of those objects, is dropped in cases when the images 
enable one to earn his livelihood, but are not saleable. 
Upon this Patanjali observes that, because the word-- ‘un- 
saleable’ is used, such forms "as Sivah, Skandah, andVilakhah 
(in which the termination Ka is dropped) are not valid. Why 
not ? because the Mauryas, desirous of obtaining gold, used, or 
applied, to their purpose, i. e., sold, objects' of worship. Since, 
then, these (viz., images of Siva, &c.) were sold by them, they 
were Papya, or ‘saleable,’ and hance the termination Ka should 
not be dropped. It may not be droopped in those cases (i.e., 
the proper forms must be Sivaka, &c.), says Patanjali, but it is 
dropped in the case of those images which are now used for 
worship. — This interpretation of the passage is consistent and 
proper. Prof. Weber understands it to mean, that the only 
cases in which the rule about the dropping of the termination 
does not apply, are those of images with which the Mauryas 
were concerned. But that it is inapplicable to all images that 
are saleable, is clear from the passage itself, and the two com- 
mentaries on it. Kaiyata distinctly says that the rule does not 

; , I, f bf, in the Benwes 4 ioy 5 j^, and po* ArbS|u : • 
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apply to those that are sold, and gives Sivakan vikrinite as an 
instance. What Patahjali means to say is that the termination 
Ka should be applied to the names of the images sold by the 
Mauryas, according to Panini’s rule ; but the rule is set aside in 
this case, and the wrong forms Siva, Skanda, and Visakha are 
used. Nagojibhatta expressly states : — Tatra prat3^aya“sravanam 
istameveti vadan siitrasyodaharanarh darsayatl : (i.e., Saying that 
the use of the termination there is necessary, he points out an 
instance of the rule). Now, in all this there is not only nothing 
to show that Panini had the images sold by the Mauryas in 
view, but that the names of those images violate his rule. Dr. 
GoldstuckePs interpretation of this passage is also not correct^ 

In the next place, Prof. Weber thinks that the word Acarya in 
such expressions as Pasyati tvacaryah, occurring in the Maha- 
bhasya, applies to Patanjali. It appears to me that Prof. Weber 
has overlooked the context of these passages. In all these cases 
the Acarya meant is clearly Panini, and not Patahjali. I will 
here briefly examine two or three of the passages referred to by 
the Professor, for I have no space for more. In the first of 
these, the question Patahjali discusses is this : — Which N is it 
that is used in the term An occurring in the Sutra : Ur an raparah,^ 
i. e., does An here mean only A, I, and U, or all the vowels, 
semivowels, and H? He answers by saying that the n in this 
case is clearly the first, and not the second, that is, that which is 
at the end of the stitra a- i- un, and hence An signifies only the 
vowels A, I, and U. And why is it to be so understood ? The 
Sutra Uranraparah means, when An is substituted for R, it is 
always followed by R, that is, if, for instance, you are told in a 
Sutra to subsititute A for R, you should substitute not A alone, 
but Ar, Now, the reason why, in this Sutra, An signifies the 
first three vowels only, is that there is no other significate of the 
more comprehensive term An, that is, no other vowel or any 
semi-vowel or H which is ever substituted for r. 'Why not ? 
there is says the objector. One instance brought forward by 



-A ’A 




1, Pa^imM. 1. 51, [N. B.U.] 
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him is explaraed away, and an other that he adduces is''Matfnam. 
lo' this case, 'by the Siitra Nami,^ a long vowel, i. e,, ■ f ; is substi- 
tuted for the short R. Ris a significaieof the more comprehensive 
an and not of the less comprehensive. Hence, then, the objector 
would say the an, in the Sutra ur an, &c,, is the more com- 
prehensive one. But, says the Siddhanti, this is not a case in 
which the substitute has an r added on to it. Does it follow 
from Panini’s work itself that no r is to be added ? For aught 
we know, Panini may have meant that r should be added in 
this case also. Now, the evidence from Panini for this is in the 
Siitra Rita iddhatoh^ This is the reason,' says, the siddhanti, 
‘why the word dhatu is put in the sutra, — that in such cases as 
Matrnam and Pitrnam, which are not dhatus, ir may not be sub- 
stituted for the long r. If the long vowel substitute in Matrnam 
had an r following it, it would not be necessary to put the word 
dhatu in this Sutra, for MatTr would not then be an aAga or 
base 5 ending in r and such bases only are intended in the sutra 
rita iddhatoh. The use of the word Dh^tu then shows that ‘‘the 
Acarya sees that in Matrnam, &c., the long substitute has not an 
r following it, and hence he uses the word dhatu in the sUtra.”^ 
—Now, it is evident from this that the Acarya is Panini, for the 
Acarya is spoken of as having put the word dhatu in the Sutra 
for a certain purpose. The author of the Sutras being Panini, 
the Acarya meant must be he himself. In the same manner, in 
the passage at 196 (Ballantyne's edition), Panini is intended, for 
the Acarya is there spoken of as having put t after r in the 
sutra urn. Similarly, in page 197,5 the Acarya is represented 
as having used n twice in the Pratyahara Sutras. The author of 

1. PSvini, VI, 4. 3. [N. B. U.] 

2. Ibid, Vir, 1. 100. IN. B. U.J 

3. AntyatvSd* the reading in Ballantyne*s MahSbhaeya, is wrong or not 
good. It ought to be AnantyatvSd as in the new Benares edition. 

4. Pa^yati tvScaryo nStra raparatvam bhavati tato 
karoti. 

5. Vn. 4 7. IN, R D,1 
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these Sfitras, then, is meant there. And I may say that, so far as 
I have seen the Bhasya, the word Acarya used in this way, applies 
either to Panini or Katyayana, and Patanjali never speaks of 
himself as Acarya. 

Thirdly. — Prof. Weber’s interpretation of the Vartika : Parok- 
56 ca loka,' &c., is different from Dr. Goldstucker’s and mine. 
But he will see that our interpretation is confirmed by Kaiyata and 
Nagojibhatta. He seems to take Paroksam in the sense of the 
‘past.’ 

But Patanjali’s own explanation is : — Param aksnoh paroksam ; 
(that which is turned away from the eyes, i.e., not seen), and 
one of his quotations from other writers about the sense of the 
word is: kudya-katantaritam paroksam® (that which is hidden from 
.one even by a fence), both of which show that the only essential 
sense of the word is ‘a thing not seen by the speaker.’ Darsana- 
visaya, the Professor interprets by a thing once seen, or that 
which once fell within the range of the speaker’s vision;’ but if 
it has been once seen, it can never be called paroksa in the sense 
which is always attributed to the word. 

Fourthly. — Prof. Weber quotes from Patanjali the passage 
Mathurayah Pataliputram purvam, and infers that the author of 
the Mahabhasya lived to the east of Pataliputra. His interpre- 
tation of the passage seems to be ‘Pataliputra is first and Mathura 
afterwards.’ But the natural sense is — ‘Pataliputra is to the east 
of Mathura,’ as it is, or rathe;r was, as a matter of fact. That 
Patanjali lived, not to the east of Pataliputra, but to the north- 
west of Saketa, I have shown in a separate article. 5 

Lastly, Dr. Goldstbcker and Prof. Weber understand the 
word Acaryade%a used by Kaiyata in some places in the sense 
of “ Countryman of the Acarya.” It is not unnatural that an 
antiquarian, looking for historical facts in what he reads; should 

1. vartika 2 on III. 2. 111. 

2. See Mahabhasya, under Earokse lit, 111. 2. 115. 

3. In the article, on •* Patafijali’s Mahabhasya," under “Patafijali's 
Jlative Place” printed earlier in this volume, p, 124. [N. B. tJ.J 
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interpret his author thus; but it is not natural that a Hindu 
commentator^ caring only for ■his . subject^ and not at all for 
history, should use such an expression' to contrast one/ of the 
authors he comments on with another. He will look to the 
scale of estimation in which he holds them. To the Hindu 
grammarian the greatest Acarya is Paninh next to him is Katya- 
yana^ and next to this latter is Patafijali. If it is necessary in 
one place to contrast one of them with another, he would 
naturally use some such expression as Acarya and Acarya the 
younger. And this appears to me to be the sense of the word^ 
and a Hindu would naturally understand it thus. It is derived 
according to Fanini V. 3. 67 ; but the sense ought not to be 
taken as an imaccomplished teacher/ as Dr. Goldstiicker does, 
but a teacher who is lower in the scale, or the younger teacher. 
And that Patahjali was so, is plain. That there is very great, 
reason to believe that Patafijali and Katyayana did not belong 
to the same country, I have shown elsewhere.^ 


1* Ifamely,, P...124, al>ove, IH. BylJ.J 

i? [ E* G. BhaadarkaPs Works, Tol. I h 



REPLY TO PROFESSOR WEBER, 

[ From THE Indian ANTiauARY, Volume, II. 1875, pp. 238-40 ]. 

( Prof. Weber replied to Sir B. G. Bbandarkar’s observationsj and tb@ 
followingis the latter's final reply.-— ‘N. B. XJ. ) 

Professor Weber does not, so far as I can see, refute my argu- 
ment for inferring from the passage about Puspamitra I have 
brought forward, that Patanjali was a contemporary of tha 
monarch, nor does he assign his own reavsons for differing from 
me. In the passage containing the words Iha Puspamitram 
yiljayamah/’ Patanjali does not merely speak of Puspamitra’s 
sacrifices as one living after him might do, but he speaks of them 
in. a definite manner. If those words illustrate the rule that the 
present tense (Lat) denotes actions that have begun but not ended, 
and if, again, Puspamitra was a historical personage, and not a 
mere Gains, it certainly does, in my opinion, follow that the 
action of sacrificing had not ended when the passage was written. 
If we were in these days required to give an instance of such a 
rule, an instance containing the name of a historical personage, 
should we give such a one as Johnson edits the Rambler,” or 
^^Gibbon is writing the History of the Decline and Fall ? ” Would 
not on the contrary, our instances be such as Drs. Bohtlingk 
and Roth are compiling a Dictionary of Sanskrit ? ” I think we 
should use such as this latter, for in the former the actions of 
editing and writing have long been over, and consequently they 
would be of no use to illustrate the rule, wdiich specially requires 
that they should not be over. I perfectly agree with what Professor 
Weber says in the quotation he gives from his essay, and I my- 
self always thought tbat Dr. Goldstuckeris inference from the in- 
stance about Kashmir w'as extremely weak. But I contend that my 

instance in not one containing merely the first person, ” but it 

* 

is one in the present tense, and given purposely to illustrate, the 
use of that tense in a certain sense, and that sense, therefore, the 
present tense in the instance given must have. The passage is 
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exactly similar to : Ariinad Yavanah Saketam, the historical value 
of which is admitted by Professor Weber. The translation Pro- 
fessor Weber gives of the passage under discussion does not seem 
to remove the obscurity in which he says mine was shrouded. 

With regard to the second point, I must complain of Professor 
WebePs not believing what I say with regard to myself. The 
exigencies of the controversy do not, I think;, require this. I again 
distinctly state that the reason why I was silent as regards Dr. 
Goldstiicker's second instance, was that I did not agree with him in 
his interpretation of it, and my object in the article was not to 
criticize him, but to throw additional light on the date of Patanjali. 
I considered his rendering very questionable when I first read the 
book, about ten years ago, and some time before I wrote an article 
in the Native Opinion reviewing his theory of Paninfs techni- 
cal terms. ^ My principal reason was the impropriety of speak- 
ing of a sect or school as besieged. And I had, and have, a feel- 
ing that the names of the Buddhistic Schools generally known to 
Sanskrit authors could not have originated so early. Dr. Kernes 
book I sa%\' and glanced over the preface of it, several years ago, 
but I did not rembember his explanation of the word Madhyamika 
when 1 wrote my article in the Indian Antiquary, VoL I. p. 299, 
though I always thought the word meant some such thing. 
But soon after the article appeared, and before Professor Weberis 
criticism on it was received, 1 read Dr. Kernes Preface again, so 
that it was not Professor Weber that first directed my attention 
toil. 

Now to come to Professor Weber's remarks on my article^ 
[ Indian Antiquary Vol. IL p. 69 ]. The Proiessor still adheres 
to his interpretation of the passage : Mathurayafi Pltali- 
putrarh piirvam. And his reason is Patanjalfs use of the 
Word Vyavahita in that connection, which he thinks means 
^ distance. ' Now the word Vyavahita, so far as I know. 


1. This essay is printed here later, I B* tJ. ] 
Friiittd iia this Volume, pp, T N* 1 
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never nieans ^concealed,' or "sepa- 

rated' by something intervening ; as^ for instance, England 
is Vyavahita from ns, by several countries and seas intervening; 
or in the word Ramena, r is Vyavahita from n by a, m, and e. 
The context of the passage in Patanjali is shortly this :— In the 
Sutra Acah parasmin purvavidhau, the question is with reference 
to what standard is the word Purva or " preceding ' to be under- 
stood ? For a time he takes the Nimitta, or condition of a 
grammatical change, to be the standard, and says that the princi- 
pal example of this Sutra, viz, patvya or mridvya is also explained 
or shown to fit with the rule on this supposition. How does it fit ? 
The state of the case in Patvya is this : — First we have Patu 
then 1 the feminine termination changed to y and atter tliat, a, the 
termination of the instrumental singular. This last is the Nimitta 
of the chage of the previous i to y. Then what is to be done by 
applying the Sutra is to regard y as a vowel and change the u 
of patu to V. But says the objector, the rule in the Sutra does not 
apply here on the supposition you have made, for the u of Patu 
is not purva from a, which is the Nimitta, as it is separated from 
it by y substituted for i. Then, says the original speaker, the 
word Purva is used not only to signify a thing that immediately 
precedes another, but also to signify one that precedes but is sepa- 
rated from it by something intervening, as in such expressions as 
this : Pataliputra is ptirvam .from Mathura," in which Piirvam 

is used though several places intervene between the two towns. - 
Now, it is plain that this is given as a phrase in use and current 
among the people to serve as an authority for taking Purva in a 
certain sense, and therefore, if Professor Weber's inference is 
correct, all people using the expression, i.e., the Sanskrit-speaking 
population of India, must have lived to the east of Pataliputra.- 
The only proper meaning therefore is "" Pataliputra is to the east 
of Mathura.” And even if we take Professor Weber’s explanation, 
"" Pataliputra is before Mathura,” it does not follow that the 
speaker, supposing he was Patanjali—which how’ever is not the 
case — w^asto the east of Pataliputra^ any more than it does when I 
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say The horse is b the cart '' that T am to that side of the 
cartj and not this^ or to this^ and not that. The word Purva no 
doubt means primarily / before/ but when applied to show the 
relations between places, the anteriorness of one front another is 
to be taken with reference to the usual standard in such conipa- 
risonsj namely— the rising sun. Hence the word conies to signify 
the ' east/ and as used in connection with places it has 
always this sense, I have no doubt therefore that my inter- 
pretation ot the passage is correct^ and that it does not in any- 
way militate against the conclusion I have draw n from another as 
to the native place of Patahjali. I do not see why a district very 
Itiear Oudh may not be said to be situated Pracarii dek\ Benares 
was not the point from which the bearings of different places in 
India w^ere taken. Pr^desa, Udagdesa, &c were settled terms ; 
and one living in Pragdesa could call himself FniC3’a. Amara 
defines Pragdesa as that lying to the south and east of the SarasvatL 


Professor Weber gives no reason for thinking tliat Yatlia lau- 
kikavaidikesu is not a Vartika. But this passage is explained by 
Patanjali and made the subject of a disserTation just as other Va- 
rtikas are. The whole argument given by the author of the 
Mahabhasya, a portion of which was reproduced by me in my 
article, is contained in these three aphorisms, the last of which is 
the one under discussion :-i, Siddhe sabdartha-sambandhe ; 2, 


Lokatortha-prayukte sabdaprayoge sastrena dharma-niyamah ; 
3, Yathil laiikika-vaidikesu. These are all explained and, as texts, 
descanted upon by our author ; he mentions Acarya^ incidentally 
as the author in connection with the first of these, w'bich Acarya 
must be Katyayana here, since these are not Sutras, and Nagoji- 
bhatta- expressly calls the first two Vartikas. The third also 
must then be a Vartika, since it is of a piece in every respect 
with the other two, and completes the argument, w hich without 
it would be incomplete. The aphorism cannot be the compo- 
sition of Patanjali, for he makes it the subject of his criticism, 


I BsUantine, pp. 47, 49, 
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and says that the Avords containe in it are Deccani words. I 
cannot understand the connection between this passage and the 
ofte quoted by Professor Weber about the use of Sarasi in the 
South. What has that to do with the circumstance of this being 
a Vartika ? If Professor Weber means to show that Patanjali 
was acquainted with the lingual usages prevailing in the Souths 
I do not deny that he was, and it is just the lingual usages m 
that part of the country that are noticed even here. But this 
does not destroy the character of the passage as a Vartika. It 
must be a Vartika for the above reasons : hence my inference 
that Katyayana was a southerner. The Professor Is inclined to 
account for allusions to southern usage contained in the Maha^ 
bha§ya from the fact that it was preserved in books in the South, 
i. e., probably, he thinks them interpolations. Are we similarly 
to think that the Mahabhasya was preserved in books and imtair- 
ly treated by the people of Surastra, by the Kambojas, and by 
the Prtcyas and Madhyamas, because it contains allusions to 
their usage also^ ? 

Inferiority in rank there is in Patanjali in comparison with 
Katyayana. It does not matter if Patanjali’s views are adopted 
by Kaiyata and others. They are so adopted because he was 
the last of the three Munis. When the three Munis difrer, the 
rule for one’s guidance is : Yathottaram muninam pitoianyam : 
the later the Muni, the greater the authority. But still Panini is 
always regarded as first in rank, Katyayana second, and Patanjali 
/'.third*.'';: 

I need not say anything on the few remaining points. 
Professor Weber has made one or two admissions, and as to the 
rest, I leave it to my readers to judge of the merits of the con- 
troversy. I reserve one point for discussion on some future 
occasion, especially as Professor Weber has not given prominence 
to it now. I do not believe that the Vakyapadiya and the 
Rajatarangini afford evidence of the Mahabhasya having been 
tampered with by Candracarya and others. They appear to me 


h page 62, ed. by Ballantine. 
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to say that these persons promoted the study of grammar^ bi ought 
the Mahabhasya into use; and wrote several works themselves. 

In conclusion, I give Professor Weber my sinceie thanks fot 
the many good and encouraging words he has said about me. 
I am gratified to find that my criticisms have not offended him. 
Controversies on philological or literary points ought not to 
embitter the feelings of the disputants against each other, but 
unfortunately they very often do so. I am therefore particularly 
glad that our controversy is an exception to the general rule in 
this respect. 



IGARYA, THE FRIEND' OF- THE' STUDENT ; AND THE ; 
RELATIONS BinAVEEN THE 

[ From the Indian Antiquary^ 1876, A^oeumitV, pp, 345 ff, ] 


When I dosed my controversy with Prof. Weber on some 
points connected with the Mahabhasya^ I said I reserved one 
question for discussion on a future occasions and stated my be- 
lief that the Vakyapadiya and the Rajatarangini did not aftord 
evidence of the Mahabhasya having been tampered with by 
Candracarya and others.^ I am very glad so see that Prof, Kielhom 
has taken up this questioxi^. and discussed it irv a very ab and 
thorough manner^ in the last number of this Joiirml. I agree 
with all that he has said, though I should translate the passage 
in the Vakyapadiya somewhat ditrerently, but as the differences 
are unimportant, and have no bearing on the main point, fft is 
not necessary to state them. 


There are, however, some points alluded to by Prof, Kielhom 
on which I have been thinking for some time. He has shown 
that the word Acarya occurring in the first 240 pages of the 
Benares edition of the Mahabhasya, when it is used to denote a 
specific individual, refers to Panini or Katyayana, but never to 
Patanjali, except in one instance pointed out by Nagojibhatta, 
Prof. Kielhom expresses his doubts as ^regards the correctness of 
Nagojfs remark, and I also think Nagojibhatta is wrong. In 
a case of this kind, the great grammarian, who flourished only 
about a hundred and fifty years ago, can be no great authority if 
we can adduce cogent reasons for' differing from him. And I 
believe there are such reasons in -the present case. The passage 
in which the word occurs is this : — 


I. Chap. L p. loa, Benares lith. ed. : — dim 1 


1, Indian Antiquary, Vol. 11. p. 240 [equal to this Volume^ p. 
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The expression sirsrn?: occurs in several places in the 

Mahabhasya, in all of whidh we have to understand Katyayana 
by the term stTgrr*?. For instance 

2. I. 4 , p. 2JI, Benares lith. ed. : — 

3. 11 . I. p. 316a : — &c. as above ... i 

4. II. 4. p. 401 :— fi^Tr^iWTl^^ 

or 

5. III. 3. p. 93 %nCW T ^^t pf y f ^ \ t f 4 l « gT 4 -- If^r- 

6. ill. 3;p. 97a : — ^tfrrcqTRTfr ig’swR ^ 9 ^-* wfrsn^^raTNwrr 

7. IV. 3. p. 76 : — (as in 2 and 3 )...rr?r^Wv 


8 . IV. 3 * p. 86 :— i 

9 r 


9. V. 1. p. 12 ;— ^ flfsrwrrftni^ a?T- 

■" 'QT . 





10. V. I. p. 19 : 
»«R ' % 

11. V. 3 . p. ss^ • — 

^HPSP^TJ'TTSI^ 


r , 
ITtT I 





I tTsTPemr! 


Now we see that in all these instances, the sentence indicated by 
tffit, which stands in the place of an object to the verb 3is^'sr%, 
is a Vartika, for it is explained just before by Patanjali, as all 
18 [ B. G. Bhandaikar's works, Vol. 1.] 
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Vartikas arev^ / Hence the expression stpgi#: refers 

:Bnq€St:ionably to Katyayana, . Are we then to understand that in 
the first only out of these eleven passages it refers to Patanjali ? 
Surely the evidence afforded by the other ten, occurring as they 
do in different parts of the Mahabhasya, is sufficient to warrant 
us in declaring that in No. i also the expression refers to Katya- 
yana. The reason why Nagojibhatta understands Patanjali by 
the term Acarya here is this : — The author of the Mahabhasya 
tells us in his comments on the Vartika ‘^Siddhe Sabdartha' &c. that 
the word Siddha has been used at the beginning for the sake of 
Mahgala, i. e., because it is an auspicious term, and such a term 
used at the beginning of a Sastra conduces to the success of that 
Sastra. The beginning, then, of the Sastra composed by Katya- 
yana, i. e, the first of his Vartikas, is Siddhe ^abdartha &c. If so, 
all that precedes this Vartika, including the aphorisms in which the 
uses of grammar are given, is not the work otKatyayana. These 
aphorisms, therefore, are to be ascribed to Patanjali himself, and 
hence the Acarya who sets forth the uses of grammar is the 
author of the Mahabhasya. To this it may be replied that these 

1, There is a mistake in the Benares Edition in the last passage. The 
VSrtika is not given separately from the Bhasya on it. It is, however, so 
given in an old MS. in my possession. In passage No. 3 Patanjali gives 
the substance of the Vartika and does not quote it. It is not necessary 
to discuss at length the question how a VSrtika is to be distinguished. It 
is sufficient to state that one unfailing criterion is its being paraphrased 
or explained by Patanjali. Because (1) the very fact that it is so para- 
phrased shows that it must be the work of another person than the one who 
paraphrases it ; (2) Patafijali himself incidentally mentions Katyayana 
as the author of some of these aphorisms, and calls him the VSrtikakSra 
( See 1. 101a, III. 64a, III, 76a, &c. ), while he speaks of the author gene- 
rally as .S^cSrya, in connection with a great many others, without naming 
him; (3) Paninfs Sutras are never so paraphrased, though they may 
form the subject of a long discussion ; and (4) most of the aphorisms so 
paraphrased by Patanjali are expressly called Vartikas by Kaiyata and 
other grammarians. Very rarely the dicta of other iicSryas are also 
paraphrased, but they are introduced by such an expression as 

indicative of the authorship ; while no such expression is used in introduo- 
itig a Vartika. Prof. GoldstUcker does not seem to have called this ©pj- 
tiMdn in question. ■ . ^ 
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aphorisms are" simply introductory, while the regular Sastra" begins 
with Siddh e Sabdartha &c. The provision ■ for Mahgala is there- 
fore made in this, and not in the preceding ones, just as Plriini 
secures Mahgala in the first of his regular Sutras, viz., Vrddhira- 
daica and not in the Pratyahara-Sutras. There is, therefore, no 
impropriety in ascribing thsse introductory aphorisms to Katya- 
yana. And the whole manner in which they are stated and ex- 
plained by Patanjali, and the evidence of the ten passages contain- 
ing the expression 3^=^; &c., require that we should so 

a ascribe them to him. 


If, then, Katyayana is the Acarya alluded to in passage No. i, 
this passage and the few lines that precede it enable us to deter- 
mine the character, nature, and object of Katyaj^'ana’s wwk. 
Patanjali tells ns that in the times preceding his own, after a 
Br^hmana boy^s Upanayana ceremony was performed, grammar 
was the first thing taught to him, and the study of the Veda 
followed. In his ( or rather Katyayana's ) time, however, Veda 
was fijrst taught, and after that was gone over, they said : The 
Vedic words we have learnt from the Vedas, and the words current 
in popular usage we know from that usage. Grammar, therefore, 
is useless.” For these students,” we are told,” whose feeling is 
thus opposed, the Acarya (Katyayana) expounds the Sastra,* 


(saying) ^ These are the uses ; grammar should be studied.” In 
the comment on Siddhe sabdartha, &c. we are also told, as remark- 
ed above, that Katyayana uses the word Siddha at the beginning, 
that it may augur well for the great stream of the Sastra. ” 
We thus see that what Katyayana proposes to himself is the com- 
position or edition of a Sastra, and to attract students to it he 
explains its uses. And it appears to me that the opening words 


1. Hagojibhatta understands by the term Sastra here “the explanation 
of the uses of grammar.” But there is no reason to restrict the term thus. 
Besides, “the explanation of the uses of grammar” can with no propriety 
be called a SSstra. Before and after, Patanjali uses the term in the sense 
of the whole science of grammar. . Sastra also properly signifies “a rule” 

It is, however, Immaterial to the argument inthptextin what sense 
t-ak^ it?. ■ ' 
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of'the; Maliabh : \ are' Katylyana^s words, and 

form a Vartika, notwithstanding what Kaiyata says about them. 
For they are explained by Patafijali, just as all Vartikas are ; and 
to suppose that this alone of similar aphorisms was composed by 
him, and commented on with all the formality of a scholiast, is, 
I think, unreasonable. There appears no reason why in this 
particular case Patanjali should have resorted to this plan. If he 
wanted to say that he now began the Sabdlnusasanasastra, he 
might have done so more directly than by composing an aphorism 
and commenting on it. ^ 

From the passages quoted above, it seems that the verb Anvi- 
caste is used by Patanjali as characteristic of the work of Katya- 
3 ^ana, as describing specifically what he did. His own work 
Patanjali calls Vyakhyana, and frequently uses the verb Vyakhya- 
syamab.® There is another word that is used in controversial writ- 
ing, and occurs in the Mahabhasya, also, which is derived from 
the same root, viz. Pratyakhyana. The differences in the senses 
of these words must be due to the prepositions or Upasargas 
that are used in each case. Pratyakhyana is speaking against or 
refuting a thing ; Vyakhyina is speaking about 2 , thing, or away^ 
in varied ways^ in detail, of a thing, i. e., writing a commentary 
on it, and Anvakyana must mean rspeaking in accordance with, 
agreeably to, or to the same purpose as a thing’. The word is used 
with reference to Katyayana in other forms in two other places, 
where it is contrasted with teaching something new.^ If, then, 
it properly denotes what Katyayana did mostly, if not altogether, 
with reference to Panini’s Sutras, his work must be in accordance, 


1. It is only modern authors that say that the Vlrtikas begin with 
Siddhe sabdartha, &c, 

2. MahShhasya, I. p. 13a, I. p. 42, I. p. 49, III. 67a, and many other 
places. 

3. I. p. 22a & b, \ I P- 58a, 
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in hepmg, in harmony ivithy Paninfs^ i. e. explaiOj develop^, or 
support the latter. That the word ‘Anvakhyaoa’ is peculiarly 
applicable to Katyayaua’s work is also cofirmed by the fact that 
this is called Anutantra in the Viikyapadiya.^ For these reasons 
it is clear that Katyayana's object in composing his work was to 
te/jgrammar^ first, by developing and explaining Panini, and 
then supplementing him, and not ^^to find fault with him,” as 
the late Prof. Goldstiicker thought. The Vyakhyana of the work 
of this author directly, and that of Panini indirectly, was what 
Patanjali proposed to himself. He himself explains what the 
duties of one who undertakes this task are. ^^Not only,” says 
he, ‘‘does the division of a Sutra into the individual words which 
compose it constitute I'yakfiyana, but example/counter-example, 
and the words to be understood or supplied, all these taken to- 
gether make up Vyakhyana.”^ To explain the Vartikas thus in 
detail, to discuss the Siitras, and occasionly to give supplemen- 
tary rules (Istis) where necessary, was Patanjalfs main object, 
and not to refute Katyayana* 


Now, if we look into the Mahabhasya, we shall find this view of 
the relations of the three Munis amply confirmed. In fact, the 
instances in which there is no refutation of one by another, but 
simply an explanation of the words, or the beaming of the words, 
of the earlier sage by the later one, are so many that it is difficult 
to see how any other view can be maintained. Not to go very 
far for the present, none of the eleven passages quoted above con- 
tains or is followed by a refutation/ while they all give some expla- 

1, Prof. Kielhorn’s article, Ind. Ant,, Vol. V. p, 247, notes. 

2- w ft; gnej; \ i 

i I- P- passage 
justifies those who ascribe the examples contained in the MahabhSsya to 
Patanjali, and draw historical inferences from them with regard to his age 
and other matters. For we are here told that it is the business of the 
author of Vyakhyana to give examples. There is little reason, then, to 
suppose that the examples were handed down fropi the time of tQ 

SstySyan^*. ; • v i . r 
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nation* No. i explains why Katyayaiia gives the iises of grammar ; 
in No. 2 Katyayana is spoken of as making a rule calculated to 
restrict the operation of another laid down by himself. In the 
Vartika in No. 3, Katyayana tells us that another Vartika of bis 
which is likely to supersede Panini \^IL i. 24, ought not to do 
so; in the one in No. 4 he explains the word Anvadesa used in 
Panini II. 4. 32; in that in No. 5 he tells us in what relation the 
words Kartr and Karman occuring in Panini III. 3, 127 are to 
be taken; in the one in No. 6 he explains Panini IIL 3. 141, 
and clears a doubt that naturally arises; in that in No. 7 he says 
that a Vartika of his should not supersede Panini IV. 3. 6; in 
the one in No. 8 he explains the word Etayoh occuring in Panini 
IV. 3. 143; in that in No. 9 he tells us that the words Dvi and 
Tri occuring in Panini V. i . 30 are to be taken on to the next 
Sutra only, i. e., they apply to these two Siitras alone; in that in 
No. 10^ that the termination given in the last Sutra is to be 
brought on to this, and not the one in the previous Sutra ; 
and in No. i i the Vartika explains to what the pronoun Etayoh 
occurring in V. 3. 20 refers. 

But let us examine the Bhasya more closely. In the Vartikas 
on I. 2. I, Katyayana explains that what Panini means by saying 
that certain terminations are and is, that before those 
terminations, those rules are to be applied to the preceding ropts 
that are laid down with reference to such terminations as have act- 
ually got an indicatory ^ or ^ in them,- i. e. Panini attributes the 
properties or i%vsr to those terminations, though they have 
not got ^ or gi? in them. Before coming to this conclusion, how- 
ever, the author of the Vartikas refutes three other ways of 
taking this and the following Sutras that may be suggested. 
Katyayana then gives reasons why 1%^ is attributed to some ter- 
minations, and 1%^ to others, and why one same property 1%^ 
or is not mentioned with regard to all. In all this Patanjali 
confines himself to a detailed explanation of the Vartikas, and 
there is no refutation of any one of them. 

On I. 4. T4, there is only one Vartika in which Katyayana ex- 
plains why the w’^ord Anta is used in the Sutra^ and infers that in 
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oth'er Sutras in which teclinicaiterms are defined, those terms signify ; 
only the terminations that ..may have been mentioned, and not ' 
the words, ending with' those terminations, — i. e.for instance 'Gha ■ 
signifies only the terminations Tara and Tama, and^ not Gauritara' 
or Ganritama.' , ' Patahjali does not make any adverse remark,, 
but explains the Vartika. On IIL ii. 134, Katyayana remarks that 
the last termination Ac must be stated generally as applicable 
to all roots, because there are such forms as Bhava and Sava, 
Why, then, does Panini lay down the Gana, Pac and others, 
and teach the addition of the termination to those roots ? Katya- 
yana himself tells us, it is because in this way he may be able to 
add some indicatory letter or Anubandhas to some of the roots, 
and to prevent the application of special rules to others. On the 
next Sutra the author of the Vartikas remarks that the termina- 
tion Ka should be taught as applicable to the roots indicated in the 
Sutra, only when they have a preposition prefixed; for when with- 
out a preposition, tiie roots have forms made up by the addition of 
another, which necessitates the change of the vowel to its Gu^a. 
Then he himself answers this by 'saying, No, it should not be 
so taught, because we have such forms as Budha and others, ” 
i.e., forms made up by the addition of Ka. On IIL 2, 123, the first 
two Vartikas require that the use of the present tense (Bhavanti) 
should be taught in cases which the Sutra is supposed not to in- 
clude ; in the last three, we arc told that the Sutra does extend 
to these ca§cs also, and reasons are given to show how it does. 
Patanjali has no adverse remark. 

In all these instances, Katyayana simply gives an Anvakhyana 
or explanation of the Sutras, and Patanjali agrees with him ; arid 
such instances may be multiplied to any extent. Of course, it 
is not to be denied that often there are adverse criticisms on 
Panini, and that Patanjali defends him and refuces Katyayana, i.e., 
makes Pratyakhyana as well as Vyakhyana of the Vartikas. But 
Patanjali not seldom refutes Panini also, i.e. makes Pratyakhyana 
of the Sutras, the expression SFT 1 occuring preuy 

often. On the other hatid, be often says with u'egarci to the 
Vartilkas, See, ^ T6'- ^show th^ nature lof ‘ ffate* 
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Gommentary generally as regards this subject, I will here give a 
short analysis of a portion of the Bhasya on the Angadhikara in 
the order in which the Sutras occur there, not here selecting my 
instances. ■ , 

1. VI. 4. I. Katyayana settles the meaning of the gen. 
^l*W; Patahjali does not refute. Katyayana gives the objects of 
the Angadhikara, and says that that they may be attained other- 
wise than by having such an Adhikara, Patanjah agrees while 
Kaiyata re-establishes that Adhikara. 

2. In VI. 4. 2, Katyayana raises an objection and answers 
it, Patahjali accepts this explanation, but proposes also another. 

3. In jtri^ VI. 4, 3, Katyayana justifies the use of for 
Patanjah does not refute. 

4. &c. VI. 4. 12. Katyayana in the Vartikas explains 

this Sutra in a manner to avoid the lengthening of the penulti- 
mate vowel of necessitated by the Siura &c. VI. 

4. 15. 

5. &c. VI. 4. 14. Katyayana finds fault; Patanjah 
agrees. 

6. &c, VI. 4. 16. Katyayana finds fault, not explicitly 
but tacitly. Patanjah avoids the objection by re-arranging the Sutra. 
A Vartika on another point is refuted by Patanjah. 

7. &c. VI. 4. 19. Katyayana shows that if comes 
down to this Sutra, ^ must be inserted in the Sutra 

VIII. 2. 36, and it must have 35^, i. e. prefixed to it. This is 
done in that Stltra. The Vartikas therefore explain that 
does come down. Patanjah does not refute. 

8. &c. VI. 4. 22. Katyayana refers to his explanation 

of the objects of considering a grammatical operation to be 
given under VL 1 . 86, explains the sense of aisr, and gives the objects 
of the These last, Patanjah shows, may be attained 

in other ways, and thus makes SR^rr^prirr of them. Then objections 
30 tJris Adhikara are raised by Katyayana, and answered by Patanjali 
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expiaining as equivalent to BWflTSWft. Then follows a Vartika 
stating cases in which, M'hen we take this Adhikara to extend to 
the beginning of Bhadhikara, we arrive at incorrect forms; and 
another giving other cases when the same result ensues, if we 
take it to extend to the end ot that Adhikara. Patanjali refutes 
these Vartikas by showing that the correct forms are arrived at, 
whether we take the one or the other as the limit of the Adhikara- 

9. &c. VI. 4. 23. No Vartikas. 

10. &c. VI. 4. 24. There are five supplementary of 

corrective Vartikas, two of which are refuted by Patanjali. 

It. &c. VI. 4. 34. The Vartika is refuted by re^cast- 

ing the Sutra. 

12. &c. VI. 4. 37. VI. 4. 38, as it is, would lead to 
wrong forms. Katyayana therefore proposes to re-cast these two ; 
Patanjali does not object. 

13. *W: &c. VI. 4. 40. Two supplementary Vartikas; 

neither refuted by Patanjali. 

14. stsiBW &c. VI. 4, 42. Patanjali discusses the connection 
of and in the end divides the Sutra into two, so as to render 
the use of IRJ unnecessary. Then follows an explanatory Var- 
tika, which is discussed and defended by Patanjali at great length. 

15. VI. 4. 43. Patanjali says the word stwNRfJlt 
might well have been omitted in this Sutra, as unnecessary. 
" Another ” says that even the word ^ might be omitted. 
There is no Vartika. 

16. VI. 4. 46. A Karika, very likely by Patafijali 
himself, gives the purposes of this Adhikara ; and they are dis- 
cussed in detail afterwards. No Vartikas. 

17. VI. 4. 47. Some explanation by Patanjali. Then 

follow three Vartikas on a certain point,- which are refuted by 
Patafijali. . .'r';.;) 

t8. ; VI. 4. 48. Vartika ^refuted by taking tif as 

ivalettt to 

19 ( B. Bbandafkm’i Worka, Vid. 1. 1 
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19. j VI. 4. 49. Katyayana gives undesirable effects 
of taking if as two letters Y and A, and of taking it as Y only. 
Patanjali says one may take it eitlier way ; and the faults pointed 
out by Katyayana are explained away. 

20. VI. 4. 51. Patanjali decides that the word 

in this Sutra is unnecessary, and explains the next Sutra in a 
manner to avoid the objections that may arise. He also recasts 
VI. 4. 55. There is no Vartika. 

2t. life VI. 4, 52. Katyayana discusses, and explains 

the reason of using the word here. Patanjali says this word, 
and even the whole Sutra, might be omitted, and recasts VIL 2, 
26, in a manner to include the sense of this. A Vartika follows;, 
which is refuted. 

22. 3 wril??Tr &c. VL 4. 55- There are three Vartikas showing 
what rules should be laid down if we should have ^ as an Unadi 

" ' , NO „ 

termination, and what if f (5. These last are actually laid down 
by Pafiiili, says Patanjali. 

23. ^ &c. VL 4. 56. Katyayana brings objections to the 

reading and settles that it should be Patanjali 

does not object. 

24. fe*Tnir<T.* VI. 4. 57. SRff should have its indicatory sign® 

here, observes Katyayana, to prevent ' the application of this rule 
to Patanjali applies the Paribhasa &c. and 

■ refutes the Vartika. 

25. &c. VI. 4. 62. Patanjali discusses at great length 

the relations of the words , and l^inra;. Then, in a 

Karika which must be attributed to him, are set forth the purposes 
of attributing to these terminations after these roots. 

This is followed by Vartikas, in tile first of which the reason for 
the use of the word is given, and in the second we are told 
that prevails over the Sutra which lays down ^ as a 

substitute for f®, in the precative. The next two provide that 
the substitutes for PI, f to go, and f to study, which are used 
jjcfore feroi^in the aroist, should not be used here. This,, we are 
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told, follows from the context of this Sutra, No adverse remarki 
from Patanjali, 

We thus see (i ) that KatySyana explains and supports the Sutras, 
sometimes by raising questions about them and answering them, 
sometimes without resorting to this procedure ; (2) that he 
amends them, and thus must be understood to criticize them, 
or find fault with them ; and (3) that he supplements them. 
Patanjali (i) comments on the Vartikas in accordance with his own 
definition of Vyakh5'^ana ; (2) agrees with Katyayana ; (3) refutes 
him ; (4) recasts Panini’s Sutras ; (3) affirms that the)^ or a word 
or words in them, are not wanted, even in cases when Katyayana 
justifies them or defends Panini ; (6) discusses and explains Sutras 
or words in them, notwithstanding that there is no Vartika ; and 
(7) gives supplementary rules called Istis, which, however, occur 
very rarely, very little being left for him to do in this respect, by 
predecessors. It will thus appear that in writing the Vartikas, Katya., 
yana did '‘mean to justify and to defend the rules of Panini” also, and 
that a Vartika is often “a commentarj? which explains;” and that the 
Mahabhasya contains such varied matter, arguments of such length, 
so consistent, so well connected, and so subtle, that it by no means 
deserves the title of “a skilful compilation of the views of Panini’s 
critics and of their refutation by Patanjali;” or of a “ mere refuta- 
tion of Katyayana ;” or of “a synopsis of arguments for and against 
the details of Panini’s system, or a controversial manual.” The 
only, tenable theory is that Katyayana’s work is an edition of Panini 
with notes, explanatory, critical, and supplementary; and that 
Patanjali’s is a commentary on this edition, explaining in dmil 
the notes of Katyayana, but discussing at length all points connect- 
ed with the system of Panini and with grammar generally, whether 
Katyayana notices them or not, in a manner favourable or other- 
wise to his author. The object of both was the same, viz., to 
teach grammar by following and explaining tfip system of Panini, 
endeavouring to perfect it, even though this sometimes required 
a remodelling of his Sutras or their entire refutation, and to com- 
plete it by supplying the omissions and bringing up the know- 
ledge of Sanskrit grammar conveyed therein to their own times. 



THE MAURYA-PASSAGE IN THE MAHABHASYA 
[ From the Indian Antiquary, 1887, p. 156 ff. ] 

In the first number of the new Vienna Oriental Journal, just 
received, there is an article by my honoured friend. Dr, Kielhorn^ 
in which he brings forward some objections against the interpre- 
tation of the Maurya-passage in the Mahabhagya given by other 
scholars. As I am one of these last, and as Dr. Kielhorn invites 
criticism on his observations by saying he would be glad to 
be corrected by others, ” and that his reason for writing on the 
subject is “ to give others an opportunity of removing his 
difficulties, ” I will here endeavour, to the best of my ability, 
to answer the difficulties raised by him. 

The first expression, to the translation of which my friend 
objects, is Yas tv Etah. His objections in this, as well as in the 
other cases, are based on the supposition that the translations 
already given are opposed to the sense that the several expres- 
sions have in other parts of the Mahabhasya ; and it will be my 
duty to show that my translation, at least, is not so opposed. 
Dr. Kielhorn says that ( excepting, so for as his observation goes, 
a single passage ) the pronoun Etad in such expressions as Ya 
esah, Yad etad, Ya ete, &e., does not refer to something stated 
before ; but expresses a thing well-known, a thing to be met 
with generally in ordinary life. That it has the sense men- 
tioned by him in the instances he quotes, is unquestionable. 
But this sense it derives from the fact that primarily, it means 
‘ this ; ’ i. e. it denotes ‘ proximity. ’ Now, the world in which 
a man moves and with which he is intimately acquainted, is from 
that point of view regarded by him as being ‘ near;’ i. e. having 
proximity.' - . Hence, everybody in that world is spoken of as 
‘this ’ ; ( I j but this is not the only way in which things come 
to have nearness or proximity. They may become near because 
hey are actually before one; or, in the c^e of a writer, (2) 
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because he has just mentioned them, or (3) is going to mention 
them' Dr, Kiel horn has given instances from the Mahabhasya, 
in which Etad with Yad has the first sense. I will give others in 
which it has the two other senses. Two of my instances have 
Idam for Tad ; which, however, makes no diflFerence whatever. 

a. Vol. I. p. 10, 1 . I : Ye capy ete bhavato prayukta 
abhimatah sabda &c. The words alluded to here have been 
given by Patafijali before, at the beginning of the argument. 

b. Vol. I. p. 31, last line. Ya esa bhavata varnanlm 
artbavattayam hetur upadist6*rthavanto varna, &c, This Hetu 
has been given before and is here repeated. 

c. Vol. II, p. 86, 1 . 3. Ya ete sarhjnayaih vidhiyante tesu 
&c. These have been mentioned just before. 

d. Vol. II. p, 19, 1 . 19, Yad etat trntracor grahanam &c. 
The Sutra in which the affixes here spoken of occur, has been 
quoted just before. 

e. Vol. II. p. 326,11. 19. Na vaisa yukio vipratisedho yo’yam 
ano mayatas ca. The Vipratisedha has been given in the last 
but one Varttika. 

f. Vol. Ill, p, 338, 1 . 9. Yat tv idam Varttikakarah pathati &c. 
What is referred to by Idam has been mentioned before, and is 
here repeated. 

Vol. II. p. 139, 1 . 19. Vepi hy ete’ta uttaram pratyayah 
sisyanta &c. Ete refers to the terminations that follpw. . 

Here there are five instances in which Etad with Yad, and two 
in which Idam with Yad, denote ^proximity’ to the passage in 
which they occur. In six of these cases, the pronoun tefers to 
things mentioned before; and in one, to things mentioned after- 
wards. And I dare say a good many more instances will be 
found, if a diligent search is made for them. I do not see why 
Patanjali should not, in the nature of things, use Etad to denote 
this sort of proximity, and restrict himself to that conceived to 
e^jsi in , things well-known %9 ; Aud the exiuessioni or it? 
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several senses, are by no means peculiar to Patanjali, but are to 
e ound in the language itself. The following instances occur 
to me at the present moment V and doubtless along list can be 
made out if necessary : — 

Yeyam prete vicikitsa manusye,-Katha-Upanisad ( 3 or i ) 
Ya esa suptesu jagarti &c.— Ibid (i) 

Yoyam yogas tvaya proktah,— Bhagavadgita, Gh. 6, v. 33, (2) 
Yad etad anumarariam nama tad atinisphalam,— Kadambari (i) 
yudhi parikaras tena vo &c.-Uttara-Rama. 

canta — Act. V. (2) 

Yenanena jagatsu Khandaparasur, &c,— Viracarita Act II. (a). 

ante’paro vikalpa &c. Samkara-Bhasya, Vol. I. 
(Bibl. Ind.) p. 434, 1. 2. (2) •J'* . i. 


^ So that It does not appear to me that there is anything pecu- 
liar to Patanjali in this respect. He has used the expression 
under uotice m those senses in which it is used elsewhere. 

us . Yas tv etah ; m the Maurya passage, may, if the context 
require it, be taken to refer to some of the images already men- 


Now as to the word Samprati. Purakalpa means ^ancient 

t and Adyatve, as opposed to it, signifies ‘modern times ’ But 
this IS not the sense we require in the present passage accor- 

became’extinct 

ny about thirty-five years before Patanjali wrote 
according to Prof. Goldstiicker’s view and mine • and 
consequently the time when it reigned annot te spoken of 
as Purakalpa The word Saihprati denotes ‘now’, as opposed to 
apas nmewhtehis definite and not eery remote; and to” 
eaaaly the sense required in the passage under discission. Dr 
Ktelhorn, however, is led to think, front some of the instances 

fhe word Samprati denotes, must refer, to the same thing as that 
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the present condition of which is expressed by that word. But 
this is by no means necessary. For Nivasa (VoL IL p, 314, 1 . 7) 
is spoken of by Patanjali as the place where one lives now ; while 
Abhijana is the place where his ancestors lived. Here the past 
time implied by the word Saihprati or ^now/ is not the past of 
the man whose present Nivasa is spoken of ; but refers to his 
ancestors. And even the sense attached to the word by Dr, 
Kielhorn does not go entirely against my interpretation of the 
passage. We shall only have to suppose that the images now 
under worship were the same as those sold by the Mauryas^ and 
not like them, or belonging to the same class with them. But 
this view I have rejected, after considerable deliberation. 

The third expression the sense of v/hich Dr. Kielhorn dis- 
cusses, is Prakalpitah. He thinks that Prakalpayati means / to 
fashion or make one thing out of another/ 'to produce a thing 
which did not exist before out of something else/ and that it is 
equivalent to Nirvartayati. I feel no hesitation in saying that 
this sense does not appear to me to be at all appropriate, whether 
in the Mahabhasya or elsewhere. In the expressions in which 
the genitive is spoken of as Prakalpita, is the genitive really 
produced ? In grammar we speak of the Utpatti or production of 
a termination, when it is applied to a base which did not possess 
it before, as the accusative is Utpanna after the noun Kata and the 
termination kta after the root kr ( Voi. I. p. 441, Ih 3, 4). Is 
the genitive so produced here and, if it is, why should Patanjali 
never use in the innumerable places where the phrase occurs, %the 
word Utpadayati, as he does in these cases, or Nirvartayati, instead 
of Prakalpayati ? And how are we to translate the phrase : Anu- 
svarah sthani yanam anunasikarh prakalpayati (VoL L p. 16.)? 
that an original Anusvara produces a Yan to be Anunasika ? 
How can we produce a thing such as a pot to be red ? The 
Word produce or Utpatti is but of place here ; we can only say 
that an additional quality Anunasikatva is given to ah existing 
-thing Yan. Again, when Patanjali, says, that the general, rule 
operates after having Prakalpita the scope of the special tule (VqL 
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L p. 463^ L 2 ; ^ II. p. 127, 1 . 5), does he 
having produced the scope of the special rule ? Is not /^fter 
having devised, arranged, or assigned scope to the special rule/* 
the proper translation ? And, using the root in its primitive or 
non-causal from, when Pataiijali says : Vyapadeso na prakalpate 
VoL I. p. 61, 1 . 21 ), [does he mean the appellation or des- 
cription is not produced** ? Is not the description does not 
fit,” the proper sense here ?” When he says : Stoanyaviscsau na 
prakalpete : if what is general may become particular, and what 
is particular, general, he does not mean that Samanya and Visesa 
are not "'produced,’ but that they do not fit each other ** the 
relation Moes not hold,’ ‘is not intelligible,’ ‘not proper’; (VoL 
L p. 172,1. 3), Avakasafi praklptafi (VoL IL p. 297, L 14) means 
the scope of the rules alluded to has been ‘ devised ^arranged’ or 
‘determined,’ not ‘produced.’ So also when Nigrahapam is said to 
be §e§apraklptyartham (Vol. III. p. 1 59, 1 . 1), the sense cannot be 
that Ni is used in VI.3.43 for producing Sesa; for ^e?a is not to be 
produced or transformed. The word occurs in the very next Sfltra *, 
and being a relative term equivalent to, remainder’ or ‘residue,’ it 
can have no sense if Ni, with reference to which it is the residue, is 
not admitted in VI. 3. 43. So then §e§apraklptyartham means 
‘for making §esa fit in with answer to, of correspond with 
something else,’ for giving an intelligible sense to the word. 
Again, if Patanjali meant by Prakalpayati the same thing as 
Nifvartayati, why does he, fond as he is of the former word, tlOt 
use it when he has occasion to speak of the production of a 
Ghata or a Kata, or of Odana, but use Nirvartayati or Karoti only ? 
Thus he speaks of the Nirvrtti of things which are made, not 
Praklpti ; makes a man say to a potter Kuru ghatam, not Pra 
kalpaya ghatam (Vol. I. p. 7, 11. 2 and 3 from bottom), uses the 
expressions Odanam nirvartayati, not Odanam prakalpayati (Vol. 

P> 332,1. 18), and Katarii karoti, Katath kuru, Ghatalh kuru 
several times (Vol. I. pp. 440 and 441 ; Vol. III. p. 56, 1. 8) 
and not Katath prakalpayati, &c. Sic, 
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The central idea expressed by the root VKlp is that of a plan, 
system, arrangement, device, mutual fitness or consistency. 
The genitive is Prakalpita. by the ablative in the place of the . 
nominative in virtue of Pacini’s rule: Tasmad ity uttarasya : i.e., 
it is devised, arranged for, led to by a logical necessity or condi- 
tions of propriety, and has thus to be understood. The original 
Anusvaro yapam anunasikam prakalpayati, i.e., ‘devises or arranges 
that the Yan which takes its place should be nasal.’ The Anus- 
vara is a reason why the substituted Yan should be nasalized. 
The general rule devises, arranges or plans out the scope of the 
special rule from the whole available region, and then operates 
(in the part that remains). Similarly in all the other instances 
given above, it will be seen that fitness, propriety, devising or 
planning is the sense involved. It will also be observed that 
that which is spoken of as the Prakalpaka is, or involves, a 
reason or a principle which justifies, explains, or determines 
something else, and makes the Prakalpaka fit in with or answer 
to the Prakalpita; while that which is Nirvartaka produces a 
thing that did not exist before, and possesses voluntary agency 
only. Thus then, in the passage under discussion, the images 
were devised, fitted, or made to answer by the Mauryas who 
wanted gold, i.e., to answer or fit in with their desire for gold, 
just as Sesa answers to or fits in with Ni in VI. 3.43, or Visesa 
with Samanya, or the Vyapadesa (description or appellation) with 
the nature of the thing allhded to; the genitive with' the pre- 
vious ablative or the following locative, the Anunasikatva with 
the Anusvara and the province of the general rule with that of 
the special rule. In other words, they were used as means fit 
for the end, the attainment of gold. 
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A SUPPLEMEOTARY NOTE ON THE MAURYA-PASSAGE 
IN THE MAHABHASYA. 

[From the Indian Antiq.uary, Volume XVI, 1887, p. 172 f. J 

In connection with my previous note on the Maurya-Passage 
in the Mahabhlsya, at page 15 6IF. above/ I find that I have 
three more passages to quote, of the use of Etad or Idam with 
Yad ; and it also appears to me desirable to put on record the full 
original passage, which is the subject of discussion, in order that 
the readers of this Journal may have it for easy reference in 
understanding the point that is at issue. 

The original passage, which is Patanjali’s comment on 
Papini V. 3. 99, runs 

Apapya ity ucyate tatredam na sidhyati Sivah Skando Visakha 
iti I Kim karapam i Mauryair hirapyarthibhir archah prakalpitah 1 
Bhavet tasu na syad I Yas tv etah samprati pujarthas tasu 
bhavisyati i 

And the following are my additional instances in which Etad 
or Idam, with Yad, refers to things occurring before or to be 
mentioned afterwards : — 

Vol. II. p. Ill, 1 . 18. • Ye’py eta ita uttarath pratyayalj 
sisanta &c. 

Vol. III. p. 277, 1 . 7. Ayukto’yarh vipratisedho yo" yarii 

gopasyettvottvayos ca. 

Vol. HI. p. 385, 1 . 2. Yeyam sapadasaptadhyayyanukran- 
taitasyam ayam &c. 

I have stated in my previous note that I have rejected, after 
considerable deliberation, the view that the images spoken of in 

1 . That is the Indian Antiquu^ Volume XVI, 1887. N. B. tJ. 

2. Equal to this Volume, p. 14lffaboTa].—N. B. U. 
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the passage as under worship now, were the same as those sedd 
by the Mauryas. As, however, the revered Dr. Bbhtlingk seems, 
if I understand him right, to favour that view in his ‘Bin Versuch 
zur Beilegung,’ &c., I must give my reasons. They are these - 
If the images, Siva, Skanda and Visakha, were the same as those 
sold or “introduced” by the Mauryas, Patanjali would have 
indicated the same by some expression in the sentence Mauryair 
hiranyarthibhir, &c. The pronoun Tasu in the next sentence, 
and Etah in the one that follows it, will both have to be taken 
as referring to the same images. The same images cannot be 
spoken of as ‘those’ and ‘these’; and to remove this inconsistency, 
we shall have tojunderstand Tasu as equivalent to Tadanim so as to 
bring out the sense, that the rule about the dropping of Ka was 
not applicable to these images at the time when they were sold 
or introduced by the Mauryas. But the demonstrative Tad 
cannot by itself be so understood. According to Dr. Bohtlingk’s 
way of looking at the matter, the passage has no grammatical 
point at all, the object of Patanjali being simply to cast a reflec- 
tion on the Mauryas. This is not proper. Patanjali always 
makes out a grammatical point ; and the point made out accord- 
ing to the view under discussion, as it appeared to me when I 
rejected it, is, that, in framing the names of idols under worship, 
we have not to look to the fact that they were sold before they 
were used for worship. But this point is almost evident, and 
is more appropriately made out, if necessary, by speaking of 
ordinary manufacturers as selling images which are afterwards 
used for worship. The point according to the view which I 
have accepted, is this ; — Panya has two senses, “something that 
has the possibility of being sold” and “something that is ex- 
posed for sale.” The idols, Siva, &c., which are under worship 
now possess the possibility of being sold, because idols under 
worship were sold by the Mauryas. But, though they possess 
the possibility of being sold, they are not actually exposed for 
sale. Panini’s rule applies to idols of the latter description, and 
pot of the fornier. The distinction between the two^ senses of 
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ihe word Panya and its grammatical effeet, cannot be illustrated 
except by , taking instances of the sale of idols under actual 
worship j and since ordinary manufacturers do not do that, 
Patahjali, knowing that the Mauryas had done it, makes use of 
the fact for the purposes of his grammatical exposition. The 
word Etah is not superfluous in my translation as Dr. Bdhtlingfc 
thinks ; for, it is used ’for pointing out the idols under discussion , 
Siva, Skanda, Visakha,- as contrasted with the idols sold by the 
Mauryas. All this -I have explained at length in my Second 
Reply to Dr. Peterspn^ on .thc’ Date of Patahjali and especially 
in my Sanskrit coniment.on the passage. It will be seen that, 
even according to my^ view, the passage shows that Patahjali 
flourished but a short time after the Mauryas. For he remembers 
rather an unimportant incident with regard to the princes of that 
dynasty ; and the word Samprati, as I have already observed, 
indicates ‘present time’ as contrasted, not with a remote past 
time — Adyatve is the word which has that sense — but with a 
past time fairly near to the person who uses the word. 



THE DATE OF PATANJALI, No. I : BEING THE FIRST 
REPLY TO PROFESSOR PETERSON. 

[ From the Journal of the Bombay Branch of the Roy, m. 

Asiatic Society, Volume XVI, 1885 , p. 199 pp ]. 

The Paper was read before the Society on May Ist, 1885, 

The late Professor Goldstticker/ from the examination of a 
passage occurring in Patanjali’s Mahabhasya^ or the great conimen- 
tary on Katyayana's Vartikas, i. e., short critical dicta on Panini'$ 
Grammatical Sutras, arrived at the conclusion that the author ot 
the great commentar}’' lived in the middle of the second century 
before Christ. From another passage, the evidence afforded by 
which is totally of a different kind, I arrived, more than twelve 
years ago, at precisely the same conclusion. Two other pass« 
ages in the work and everything else of a historical nature occur- 
ring in it harmonize with our conclusion ; and it has now been 
accepted by a good many scholars. Professor Peterson of 
Elphinstone College has recently called it in question, and is in- 
clined to refer Patanjali to the time of Skandagupta of the Gupta 
Dynasty who was reigning in 146 of the Gupta Era^ This date 
corresponds, according to what I consider to be unimpeachable 
evidence as regards the initial date of the Gupta Era, to 465 a., d,, 
but according to others it eorresponds to 336 a. d. and 313 a: d. 
Professor Peterson asserts that /^recent speculation'' has been 
slowly but surely ” referring Patanjali to this date. One o^ 
the references he gives in support of this assertion is to the 
following statement of I-tsing, the Chinese pilgrim, given by 
Professor Max Muller in his Note on the Renaissance^ : There is 

1. . In the article on The AjUcityalaihfcSra of Ksemendra, with a note 
oh the Date of Patanjali ** read by Prof. Peterson before the Bombay 
Branch of the Royal Asiatic Society on the 6 th of March 1885, and 
published in the Journal of that Society, Volume XVI, 1885, pp, 167ff, 
The note on the Date of Patafijali appears at pp. 181 ff.— [K. B. XJ.] 
General Cunningham's Arch. Report, Vol. XII, p. 38. 

3. The Kote on the Renaissance of Sanskrit Literature was omitted 
from the subsequent editions of that work, as also from the Collected 
:^itidn pf Mar Mtsller’s Works, B. UJ 
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a commentary on it ( the Vrtti Sutra, i. e, the Kasika Vftti ), 
eiititled Curni, containing 24,000 Slokas ; it is a work of the 
learned Patanjali.” To speak of Patanjali’s Mahabhasya as a 
commentary on the Kasika is to speak something that is absurd. 
The author of the Kasika himself tells us that his work is based, 
among other works, on the Bhasya, which can be no other than 
the Mahabhasya of Patanjali, and there is internal evidence at 
every step to show that it is based on that work. And there can 
be no question whatever that the Mahabhasya is not a commetary 
on the Kasika. The absurdity of the statement is also patent from 
what I-tsing himself states with regard to the dates of the several 
grammarians. Jayaditya, the author of the Vrtti Sutra, i. e,, the 
Kasika, according to Professor Max Muller, died thirty years 
before I-tsing wrote, or about 660 A. n., while Bhartrhari, the 
author of a commentary on the Mahabhasya, died forty years 
before, or about 650 a. d., so that the author of the Kasika died 
ten years after the author of a commentary on a commentary on 
his own work ; that is, he was so fortunate as to have these two 
larp;e and very learned works, written in elucidation of his own 
during his own lifetime by men who died before him. 
And yet this is the evidence that, according to Professor Peterson 
is “ slowly but surely ” referring Patanjali to a date much later 
than that assigned to him by Professor Goldstiicker and my- 
self. When I-tsing speaks of Patahjali’s work as a commentary 
on the Vrtti Sutra and of Jayaditya as the author of the Vrtti 
Sutra, he is confounding the Vartika Sutras of Katyayana with 
the Kasika or some work of Jayaditya, or has been mis-under- 
stood and mis-translated. 

Professor Peterson’s other reference is to the verses quoted as 
from Panini in the several anthologies noticed by him in his Re- 
ports on the Search for Manuscripts during the last two years. 
Ttee verses are precisely similar in chararter to those to which 
dates between 600 and r,ooo A. D. have been assigned ; and 
herefore he says, “ it is impossible to admit a gap of a thousand ■ 
years between them.” He therefore brings Panini down to abouf 
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that period. He does not deny the possibility of there being two 
Paninis. But he thinks “ there is no evidence for such a supposi- 
tion.” If the similarity between the verses attributed to jPanini 
and others is a sufficient reason for referring both to the same 
period, ought not the utter dissimilarity between them and the 
language of the Sutras, as well as the great difference between the 
Sanskrit the rules of which the Sutras give and the Sanskrit of 
the verses, to be considered a reason sufficiently urgent for as- 
signing to the Sutras a period separated by a long interval from 
that in which the verses were written ? If the argument based 
on the similarity is valid, that based on the dissimilarity is equally 
so ; and as I proceed, I shall show that the latter is so powerful, 
and there are so many circumstances which harmonize only with 
the conclusion deducible from it, that the only option left to us 
is to suppose that the Panini of the verses was altogether a dif- 
ferent man from the Great Grammarian. It does not advance 
the cause of research to forget the points clearly made out by 
Goldstiicker more than twenty years ago. A substance of his 
arguments and my expansion of them I have given in my Early 
History of the Deccan, and since the matter is of importance in 
the present discussion I quote it here : — ' 

' “ Professor Goldstiicker has shown from an examination of 
the Vartikas, that certain grammatical forms are not noticed by 
Papini but are taught by Katyayana, and concludes that they did 
not exist in the language in Papini’s time. I have followed up 
the argument in my lectures* "On the Sanskrit and Prakrit 
languages, ” and given from the Vartikas several ordinary in- 
stances of such forms. From these one of two conclusions 
only is possible, viz., either that Panini was a very careless and 
ignorant grammarian, or that the forms did not exist in the 
language in his time. The first is of course inadmissible, where- 

■ 1. Si r», G. Bhandarkai’S Oolteotcd Works, Valuitie UI, p. 14t [1T;B.U.1 
^ 2. Wikon Philological Leetures ‘ on Sanskrit &o., Edition of 1(0.4 , 
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fore the second 'inust be' accepted. ■ I have- also shown froin 
passage in the introduction to Patanjali’s Mahabhasya^ that verbal 
forms such as those of' the Perfect which are taught hy Plnini 
as found in the Bhasa or current language^ not the Chaiidasa or 
obsolete language^ had gone out of use in the time of Katyayana 
and Patanjali^ and participles had come to be used instead. 
Professor Goldstucker has also given a list of words used by 
Panini in his Sutras in a sense which became obsolete in the 
time of Katyayana and has shown what portion ot Sanskrit Lite- 
rature did not probably exist in Panini’s time but was known to 
Katyayana^ and in one case comes to the not unjustifible con- 
clusion that the time that had elapsed between Pai^ini and 
Katyayana was so great that certain literary works which either 
did not exist in Panini’s time or were not old to him came to be 
considered by Katyayana to be as old as those which were old 
to Panini.” 

To this I may now add, what I showed in the Preface to my 
Second Book of Sanskrit^ seventeen years ago, that according to 
Panini’s rules the Aorist expresses ( i ) past time generally, or 
the simple completion of an action, ( 2 ) the past time of this 
day and not previous to this day and ( 3 ) recent past time ; and 
thus resembles in every respect the English Present Perfect® 
But in the later language the distinction between that tense and 
the other two past tenses is set aside and the Aorist is used 
exactly like these. Now, the language of the verses ascribed to 
Panini and generally the language of what Professor Mas Muller 
calls the Renaissance period is grammatically the same as that 
of Katyayana and Patanjali, and is the language of participles 
instead of verbs ; and even from theirs it differs in making ex- 
tensive use of compounds and neglecting the distinction bet- 
ween the Aorist and the other past tenses. The Sanskrit of Pa- 
time is more archaic than that of Katyayana s time, and 
Panini's rules are nowhere more scrupulously observed than in 

1, Sir R. Gr. Bhandarkar*s Collected Works, Volume II* page41ifi 

■■■ ' ■ ... 
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such an ancient work as the Aitareya Brahmanao* The many 
forms and expressions which he teaches, and. which must Have 
existed in the language, are nowhere found, in the later literature; 
while specimens of them are to be seen in that Brahmana and 
like works. Between therefore the archaic language of the 
Sutras and the language which Panini calls Bhasa and of which 
he teaches the grammar, on the one hand, and the language of 
the Renaissance period on the other, there is such a wide 
difference that no one will ever think of attributing a work 
written in tlie style and language of this period to the Great 
Grammarian. I have in my first lecture^ assigned Yaska and 
Panini to the same period of Sanskrit Literature ; and therefore, 
in my opinion, the style and manner of a work written by 
Panini, the grammarian must resemble those of the Nirukta ; 
but in the few verses attributed to Panini there is no such 
resemblance whatever. Should the entire work be discovered and 
found as a whole to be written in an archaic style, there will be 
time enough to consider its claim to be the work of Panini ; but 
at present we must reject that advanced on behalf of these 
artificial verses. 

'I will here briefly state the other arguments I have elsewhere 
used to prove Paninfs great antiquity. In the Early History 
of the Deccan^ 1 have mentioned that while in the Sutras of 
Panini there are a great many names of places in Afghanistan, 
Panjab, and Northern India, there is none of any situated in 
Southern India. But Katyayana inserts such names in his 

1. I have shewn this, so far as the Aorist is concerned, in the preface 
to my Second Book of Sanskrit, and I learn from Dr. Zielhorn that one of 
his German pupils has recently done the same as regards the cases, in 
his dissertation for his Fh. D. 

See the Wilson Philological Lectures for 1877, printed separately, 
Bombay 1914 p. 30. These Wilson Philological Series 1877, are also now 
printed in Sir R, G. Bhandarkar’s Collected Works in Volume IV. [K.B.Uj 

3, That is Sir B. Q. Bhandarkar*s Collected Works, Volume III, 
pagelM. U,1 , 
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emendatioiis^^^^^ from this circumstance I have 

concluded, as Gdldstiicker has done in other cases, that Southern 
India was unknown to the Aryas of the North in the time of 
Panini, while it was known in the time of Katyayana. The 
Asoka Inscriptions contain a good many names of places in the 
Souths which shows that the Aryas were familiar with that part 
of the country in his time, i. e. in the middle of the third 
century before Christ. Panini therefore must have flourished 
before the third century at least. In a paper published in the 
first number of the Indian Antiquary" I have given reasons for 
identifying a town of the name of Saflgala, destroyed by 
Alexander the Great, with Saiikala mentioned by Pacini under 
IV. 2. 75. Sankala therefore existed in Panini's time, which it 
could not have done if he lived after Alexander the Great. 
Panini must therefore have flourished before him. In a review 
of this paper^ Professor Weber states that certain Greek geogra- 
phers speak of the existence of a town of that name even after 
the time of Alexander, But I believe it is a town of the name 
of Sakala that they mention, and Sakala, we know, was a flou- 
rishing town in Panjab up to a very late period, and was different 
from Saiigala which was situated to the east of the Ravi, while 
Sakala was situated to the west. Ptolemy mentions Sagala 
which must be Sakala and not Sankala, as it wants the nasal. 
Sakala is mentioned in the Mahabharata as the capital of the 
Madras, by Patanjali under Panini IV. 2. 104, and in the 
form of Sagala in Pali Buddhistic books such as the Milinda- 
panho. It appears to have been the capital of the Indo-Bactrian 
princes, since Milinda or Menander is spoken of as reigning at 
that place. But Saflkala is not mentioned in any Indian work^ 
or Sangala by any Greek writer, in a manner to show that it 
existed after the time of Alexander. Sakala was an old city, and 
appears to have been re-built by an Indo-Bacrdan king and called 
Euthydemia. Ptolemy gives this as another name of Sagala. 

1, Printed in this volnnie pages 102*-107. [ B. U. ] 

jj. See above. [ N. B, U. ] 
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SaAgala was destroyed by Alexander, and there is nothing to 
show that it was re-bnilt. In a Copper-plate Grant of the Valabh! 
Dynasty, dated 326, a translation of which was published by me 
in that same number,^ and a Nagari Transcript in the tenth 
Volume of the Journal of this Society, puns on the technical 
terms of Panini are used in describing a king, who is represented 
as thoroughly versed in the Tantra or art of the Salaturiya, as 
well as in that of government. By the !§alaturiya is^'^of course, 
meant Panini, he being a native of the town of Salatura. Such 
a use of the name of Panini and of his technical terms argues a 
great deal of everyday familiarity with his work on the part of 
the writer, and of those for whom he wrote, which would not 
have been possible unless he had for a very long time been in 
undisputed possession of the place he has occupied in Sanskrit 
Literature. Now the date 326 refers to the Gupta-Valabhi Era 
and corresponds according to my view to 645 A. D., and accord- 
ing to the views of others to 493 and 516 A. D. Thus ^then in 
the first half of the seventh century or about the end of the fifth, 
Panini was an author of established repute, with whom every- 
body was familiar, and consequently, even then, of great anti- 
quity. Hiuen Tsiang mentions Panini, the author of the 
grammar, as having been born at Salatura. Five hundred years 
after the Nirvana of Buddha, he tells us, an Arhat converted a 
boy at Salatura whom he saw undergoing chastisement at the 
hands of his teacher for not learning his lessons in PaninPs 
grammar. In connection with the Arhat’s observation that the 
Rsi Panini had compiled the Sabdavidya, the teacher said that 
the children of the town revered his eminent qualities, and that a 
statue erected to his memory still existed at Salatura. The Arhat 
thereupon told the teacher that the boy whom he had been 
chastising was Panini himself, who had come into the world 
again to study the holy doctrine of the Tath^ata, As Panini 
he had wasted a vigorous intellect in studying worldly literature 
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and composing heixtical treatises, and therefore had, since that 
time^ run through cycles of continued births. This boy there- 
fore had no capacity for the study of grammar. From this it is 
clear that, according to the Buddhistic tradition prevalent in 
Hiuen Tsiang’s time, Le., in the first half of the seventh century, 
the length of time that elapsed between Panini and the end of 
the fifth century after the Nirvana, was computable by cycles 
of continued births. And the recent speculation ” also that 
Professor Peterson speaks of, instead of modernizing Panini, 
tends in the same direction. For, we now know that Bhartrhari 
lived before 650 A. D., and from the account that he gives of 
the fate of the Mahabhasya, it appears, as I shall mention further 
on more particularly, that that work was written several cen- 
turies before him. And Panini, of course, must have lived a 
long time before Patahjali, the author of the Mahabhasya. A 
very large variety of arguments 'Such as these clearly prove 
Panini's high antiquity. The modern verses, therefore, attribut- 
ed to him must be regarded as^ written by another author of 
that time. 

In his Second Report, Professor Peterson quotes a verse ascrib- 
ed to Rajasekhara in v^^hich Panini, the author of the grammar, 
is represented to be the author of a poem entitled Jamhuvatijaya. 
He also speaks of Professor Aufrecht s having seen it stated in an 
anonymous verse that the poet Pa^iini was the son of Daksi. 
In themselves both these statements prove nothing as to the age 
of Panini. The great Grammarian may have been a poet, and 
may have written a work called Jamhuvatijaya. But if the 
verses brought to light are from that work and consequently 
the work is of the nature of those belonging to the period of 
the Renaissance then at once the tradition which represents the 
author of that work to be the same as the author of the Asta- 
dhyayi must be rejected as conflicting with the clearest evidence, 
internal as well as external. It is a tradition of the same nature 
as that which represents the author of the Nalodaya to be the 
nw as the author of §akuntala, or wbi^h refers Kalidasa to the 
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first century before the Ghristian era, or which makes Kalidasa 
and Bhavabhuti contemporaries, or which identifies Hala with 
Kuntala, and both with Salivahana. 

This, then, is what comes of the recent speculation ” which 
is slowly but surely ” referring Patanjali to the fifth century 
of the Christian era. And if I can show that the evidence on 
which the author of the Mahabhasya is referred to the middle 
of the second century before Christ not only remains totally 
un-shaken by anything that Professor Peterson has directly urged 
against it, but is corroborated by facts, recently brought to light, 
the Professors '^Vrecent speculation will be utterly powerless 
by itself to modernize Pariini and his commentators. Professor 
Peterson himself sees this, and hence he makes only a passing 
allusion to it, and does not bring it forward prominently; 


The first thing against which Professor Peterson directs his 
attack is the statement of Kalhana,^ the chronicler of Kasmir, 
that Candracarya and others introduced the study of the Maha- 
bhasya into that country in the reign of Abhimanyu, His state- 
ment is considered as deserving of no credit, on the general 
ground that the part of the Rajatarangini where it occurs is, 
according to the Professor, full of improbabilities. In regard to 


such a professedly historical work as the Rajtarangini the correct 
principle logo upon is, in my opinion, to accept such statements 
as are not improbable in themselves, and do not go against 
stronger and more reliable evidence. If we adopt the principle 
laid dowm by Professor Peterson, we shall have to reject every- 
thing that is said in this part of the work, even his statement 
that Kasmir was ruled oxer a little before this time by three 
princes of Turuska extraction, Huska, Juska, and Kaniska. But 
Inscriptions and coins prove this statement of Kalhana to be true, 
and confiirmation of this nature shows that he is entitled to our 
credit, except, I repeat, in those cases where stronger evidence 
proves him to be wrong. And in the present case not only is 
here nothing that goes against his statement, but the passage in 

J BS|atarah^ivV 1. 1*??! Beiif s. |H. B. tJ.| 
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Bhartrfiari's Vakyapadiya confirms since, there also, we are 
told that Candracarya revived the study of the Mahabhasya. 
Of course, Bhartrhari does not say that Candracarya did that in 
the reign of Abhimanyu ; but since the main portion of the 
statement is confirmed, it is in every way reasonable that we 
should believe in the remaining part. Professor Peterson says 
that Kalhana's authority is the statement in the Vakyapadiya, 
but this is a mere assumption, and the fact that Bhartrhari does 
not mention the name of Abhimanyu would rather show that 
it was not the A'^akyapadiya that Kalhana followed. In another 
place the Rajatarangini statesf that a subsequent king, Jayapida, 
who is said to have reigned from 755 A. D. to 786 A. D., re- 
introduced the study of the Mahabhasya which had ceased to be 
studied in bis realm. The word which occurs in the 

verse and signifies cut off,'’ interrupted," and which, conse- 
quently, I have translated by ^fceased to be studied, " shows 
that the Mahabhasya continued to be studied in Kasmir for some 
time after Candracarya had revived its study, hut had fallen into 
disuse in that country. Hence it was that Jayapida brought 
Panditas from other parts of India, and re-in tfoduced the study 
of the book. For this statement, also. Professor Peterson thinks 
the passage in the Vakyapadiya to be Kalhana’s authority, and 
believes that the author of the Kasmir chronicle divided the 
passage into two parts, and assigned Candracarya to the reign of 
Abhimanyu for greater glory " of that monarch. But why he 
should be so partial to that monarch, removed as he was from 
his time by centuries, it is diifieult to conceive. The Professor 
thinks this latter statement of Kalhana about Jayapida’s revival 
of the study of the Mahabhasya to be far more deserving of 
credit, " and understands by that cessation of the study 

of the work in the whole of India and not in Kasmir alone, 
from which, according to the Vakyapadiya, Candracarya had 
( recently ? ) rescued " it. For these several assumptions, how- 
ever, the Professor gives no grounds, and to me this looks like 
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a process of manufacturing history to order, and not interpreting 
history. But in this way Professor Peterson falls unawares into 
a trap which he has prepared for himself. He evidently seem s 
to think that the revival of the study of the Mahabhasya by Can- 
dracarya, mentioned by Bhartrhari, took place in about 75 5 A.D., 
in the reign of Jayapida ; but Bhartrhari, who mentions the 
fact, died, according to I-tsing, the Chinese traveller, about the 
year 650 A. D. ; so that according to the Professor’s reading of 
history Bhartrhari makes mention of a fact that took place about 
105 years after his death ! Thus then Kalhana did not assign 
one part of what took place in the time of Jayapida to Abhi- 
manyu’s reign for the greater glory ” of that monarch, and 
not only is there nothing that conflicts with that author’s placing 
Candracarya in the reign of Abhimanyu, but all that we know 
is in perfect harmony with it. Hence the statement of Kalhana 
must be accepted. Now, when Abhimanyu reigned it is some- 
what difficult to determine, since the Kasmir chronology of 
this early period is not clear. Abhimanyu, according to Kalhana, 
got possession of the Kasmir throne after the three Turuska or 
Indo-Scythian princes. Kaniska, the first of these, is referred 
to the first century, and is by some considered to be the founder 
of the Saka era which begins in 78 A. D. On this supposition 
the last of these princess reigned up to about 178 A. D. But 
I am inclined, for reasons elsewhere given, ^ to place Kaniska 
about a century later, so as to bring the last Indo-Scythian prince 
about the end of the third century,^ Thus the study of the 
Mahabhlsya was revived by Candracarya about the end of the 
third century at the latest. 

Professor Peterson next discusses the sense of the passage in 
the Mahabhasya in wliich the name Maurya occurs. This has 
been understood to be the name of the dynasty that ruled over 
Pataliputra and the whole of Northern India at the end of the 

1. Early History of the Deccan, p. 20.=SirE. G. Bbandarkar’s Collected 
Woi^ks. Voltnne III, p, 38n. t B.€i ■} ■■ ,, . ■ ./ ■ : 
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fourth and in the third century before Christ. Professor Peterr 
son criticises Professor Goldstiicker’s translation, says that no 
contrast between the Mauryas and common people, which he 
thinks led Goldstucker to understand the dynasty by that name, 
is here meant, and takes the word Maurya to mean a guild or 
caste of idol-makers, which is the interpretation put upon the 
word by Nagojibhatta. 

That Goldstucker misunderstood the grammatical import of 
the passage and that Professor Peterson gives it correctly is nme. 
I myself published^ a translation of it in 1873, in accordance with 
the native commentators, and stated that Goldstilckehs transla- 
tion was wrong. But in other respects Professor Peterson’s 
translation is incorrect, and the grounds for taking Maurya” as 
the name of a dynasty that tvas extinct in Patahjali’s time still re ' 
main. The contrast between a royal dynasty and common people 
is not that ground ; but there is another contrast which Proiessor 
Peterson has lost sight of and which consequently has been 
neglected in his translation. That translation"^ is : — 

In that case [ if is to be part of the rule ] the foUoiving 
expression is not obtained [ i. e., must be declared to be bad gram- 
mar, while as a matter of fact, it is in common use, and so it 
is the correctness of the Sutra that is in peril ]. 

Skanda in act to shoot.” Why ? ” '' It is for gain that the 
Mauryas make images.” ^ Let it be admitted that so 

far to them the rule ^ should not apply, but that the affix 
Ka shouldbe used.” ''But whatever images 

among these even, are frvm the hegiuning intended for worship 
and not for sale, to them that rule will apply, and 

the affix Ka will be barred.” The Italics are mine with the ex- 
ception of those in the first expression. 

1. TMs Volume, p.l54. IN.B.n.l ™ 

2. MahSbhSsya on PSpini, V. 3, 99. a:rqTnt rf I 
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Pfofcss6r|Peterson rejects the reading before why, 
I do'not understand, unless the reason be that it goes against the 
translation which he was worked himself into believing to be 
correct, he'translates by “in act to shoot” and his authority 

is a certain explanation of the word with a second-hand quotation 
in support from a commentary on the Amarakosa, contained 
in the St. Petersburg Lexicon, and copied from that as a 
matter of course by Monier Williams. But Bohtlingk and 
Roth have not found a single instance of the use of the word in 
that sense in the whole extent of the literature which they have 
examined. Still Professor Peterson thinks Patahjali has used it in 
that sense. But after all ■what Bohtlingk and Roth and Monier 
Williams say is that expresses “ an attitude in shooting” ; 

and not “ one in that attitude so that if the sense is to be ad- 
mitted here at all, would mean “ Skanda who is an 

attitude in shooting,” which of course will not do. Patanjali, 
however, uses the word as expressive of a certain god who is 
always mentioned together with Skanda. Under Panini VIII. I. 
15, he gives gyg along with as an in- 

stance of a copulative compound of the names of things or persons 
always mentioned together, which admits of the use of the word 
Dvandva or “ pair ” instead of Dvau, or “ two.” It is clear from 
this that Patanjali himself means to speak of them as two indivi- 
duals always associated together, and forming a pair, and the dual 
also expresses that they were two. 

Now Professor Peterson’s translation of 

is “It is for gain that the Mauryas make images.” “Make” 
is present tense while the original is past tense, that be- 

ing the past passive participle of the causal of |^. Again uinOiai : 
means " devised,” “ planned,” “ used as means,” and not simply 
“ made.” A closer translation of than that we have 

iu the expression “ for gain ” ought to be given ; for an import- 
ant point is involved iii that* Patahjali applies several times the 
expression “ seek for gold” to kings; ah4 

[ B. Q, Bhaudarku’i works, Yol. I.] 
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the presumption it gives rise to is that here too those to whom 
he applies it must be kings. In the last sentence Professor Peter- 
son’s translation of the nominative by “ among these ” is 
wrong. It is only the genitive q f r rei ' fl; or the locative tiar® i^hat 
can be so translated. Similarly %arf ^ cannot mean “ from the 
beginning ” as the Professor takes it to mean ; it can only signify 
“ now,” “ in these days/’ &c. 

The sense of the passage is this ; — Panini lays down a rule that 
the termination Ka which is appended to the name of an object 
to signify something resembling that object ( ^ ), provided that 
something is an image ( gfrt'gili ), is dropped ( ^), when 
the image is used for deriving a livelihood ( ) and is not 

vendible ( g ). Now, Patanjali raises this question. The 
addition of the condition that the image should not be vendible 
renders such forms as Sivah, Skandah, Visakhah, grammatically 
not justifiable ( ^ )■ He must here be taken to 

mean that these forms are current, and that the description “ not 
vendible ” is not applicable to them . “ Why not ” ( ^ )> 

he asks. “Because the Mauryas, seeking for gold or money, used 
images of gods as means ” ( )• Here the author 
must be understood to say that the description “ not vendible ” 
is not applicable to the images now called Sivah, Skandah, and 
Visakhah because such images were sold by the Mauryas. They 
are therefore vendible objects, though as a matter of fact they arc 
not for sale, and though the selling of such images of gods is 
discreditable. It is the act of the Mauryas that has rendered them 
vendible objects. Hence the termination cannot be dropped in 
accordance with the rule, and they should be called Sivakah, 
Skandakah and Vi&khakah, but they are called Sivah, Skandah, 
and Visakhah. “It may be (wr^) that the rule about the 
dropping of Ka is not applicable to them, i. e. to those 

(am’) images of gods which were sold by the Mauryas.' But as 
to these ( ifar: ) [ viz. those ailed by the names Sivahj Skandah, 
and Visakhah, the correctness of which is in question] which 
( ) ate at the present day used for worship ) the 
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rule is applicable to them ( fni' Hl %5t ri fd ).” That is, the termina- 
tion Ka should be dropped in their ease and the forms whose 
correctness was questioned are correct. 

The forms are correct, because they signify images of gods which 
are now worshipped and are not vendible. They were thought 
to come under the class of vendible objects because such images 
were used by the Mauryas for raising money ; but the vendibi- 
lity of some does not make those that are worshipped vendible, 
and consequently, the names of those images do come under 
Panini’s rule and drop Ka. In understanding the passage thus I 
have set aside Nagojibhatta’s comment which I think can bo 
shown to be wrong. He appears to me to say that the words, 

Sivah, Skandah and Visakhah, express images sold by the Maur- 
yas, and as such they are vendible objects and consequently 
should have the termination Ka, i. e. the forms should be Sivakah, j 

&c., and not Sivah, &c., as given in the Mahabhasya which are - 

incorrect, while those, which, in conformity with Panini’s Sutra j 

drop Ka, are such as express images, intended for that sort of | 

worship which immediately after their manufacture brings in ! 

gains and enables a man to earn his livelihood. Now this makes | 

no difference as to the province or operation of Panini’s rule ; but 
that the passage itself has been misunderstood by Nagojibhatta | 

appears to me clear. He interprets as “ bringing in i 

gains immediately after manufacture,” which interpretation is far- 
fetched, as are those of all commentators when they do not un- i 

derstand the point and still wish to explain a passage somehow. | 

He also neglects the word But the great mistake he i 

makes is his forgetting that when Patanjali supposes an opponent 
and makes him raise an objection by the expression jt i 

“ this is not justifiable by that rule,” he very generally makes i 

him object to the rule by bringing forward correct forms which ^ 

that rule does not explain. Eventually, he interprets the rule in ; 

such a manner that those forms also are explained by it,” In i 

accordance with my interpretattooi this'i? exactly what is done ; 
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here by Patanjali. If the passage were put in the form of a dia- 
logue between the Doctor (Siddhantin). and his opponent 
( POrvapaksin ), it would stand thus ^ 

Op. Pinini inserts the condition that the image should not 
be vendible. Then, the forms Sivah, Skandah, Visakhah, are 
not correct according to his rule. [ These forms express images 
of those gods, and should have the sufHx Ka ]. 

Doc. Why ? 

Op. Because the Mauryas, desirous of raising money, used as 

means the images of gods, [i. e. they bartered them ; and these 
are such images, and consequently belong to the class of vendible 
objects]. . 


Doc. Those images may not come under the rule, [ because they 
bartered them, and consequently they may not drop Ka ]. But 
these, [viz., those in question] which at the present day are used 
for worship, come under the operation of the rule [andconsC’ 
quently the Ka is dropped J. 


Does this passage contain history ? The past tense in the third 
speech itself shows that whoever the Mauryas were, they existed 
at a time which preceded the present time expressed in the last 
sentence of the fourth speech. And the present time must clearly 
be the time when Paunjali wrote. The Mauryas could not have 
been Idol-makers, for, if they were, there was no necessity for 
referring them to past time. Nagojibhatta, no doubt, says they 
were xdol-makers. But Nagojibhatta was a Sastri or Pandita, who 
lived about a hundred and fifty years ago, and though a‘ man of 
veiy great learning and acuteness, did not care at all for history 

or had no conception of it, and as I have already observed, like 

other commentators, he often cuts the gordian knot of a difficulty 

nft "7?”? the whole 

range of Sansknt literature for taking the word in that sense ? 

deir “ P«itna to express a certain class of 

nothing to do here. The 
word therefore must ,be understood in the only otheriknown 
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sense^ and that is, that it was the name of a royal dynasty found- 
ed by Candragupta about 320 B. C. And Patafijalfs expression 
Hiranyarthibhih. does certainly not discountenance the hypothesis, 
as I have already observed ; for he has used the same expression 
in an uncompounded condition in speaking of kings generally. 
What is this fact that the author of the Mahabhasya mentions 
regarding the Mauryas? It may be, as Professor Weber has 
stated, that the Mauryas coined money by stamping the images 
of gods on the pieces ; or it may be anything else. 

Professor Peterson next proceeds to consider the historical 
value of the passages pointed out by Professor Goldstucker and 
myself, the events mentioned in which we regard as contem- 
poraneous with Patanjali. In Goldstiicker's passage, Patanjali 
gives ^**The Yavana besieged Saketa, ” as an 

instance of Katyayana''s rule that the Imperfect should be used 
to express an event, ( i ) known generally to people, and( 2 ) not 
witnessed by the speaker, but ( 3 ) capable of being witnessed 
by him. The event mentioned in the instance must be under- 
stood as having these three attributes. The Yavana s siege of 
Saketa was known to all, and could be actually witnessed by the 
speaker if he wished, but was not, as a matter of fact ; that is to 
say, the event took place during the life--time of the speaker. 
But who is the speaker ? Is he necessarily to be supposed to be 
contemporaneous with Patanjali or Patanjali himself; or is his 
time an irrelevant matter ? Professor Peterson thinks it is irre- 
levant, and the speaker may be supposed to have lived any num- 
ber of years before Patanjali. Then how is it to be made out 
by Patanjali’s pupil, for whose edification he gives the example, 
that the verb Arunad here expresses an action that could be 
witnessed by the speaker ? What Professor Peterson says 
amounts to this, that the pupil should know, as we now know 
it, that the verb expresses such an action, from the fact, that this 
is an example of the rule that the Imperfect is used to denote an 
action that could be witnessed by the speaker. Then what was 
t|ie. necessity of a historical example ? Patanjali .might have 
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given- stich- : an instance as this 

datta went to Mathura, That this was a fact well known^ not 
witnessed by the speaker, but capable of being witnessed by him/ 
his pupils should have gathered from the fact that it was an 
example of the rule. And what is the point of the counter^ 
examples that he gives? He puts the question, Why does 
the Vartikakira say, ^ the event must not be witnessed by the 
speaker ’ [ ] ? ” The answer is, In such in- 
stances as ^ The sun has risen ^ the Imperfect is 

not to be used but the Aorist ”, for this fact is known to people 
generally and is capable of being witnessed by the speaker ; 
but it is not such as is not witnessed by the speaker. Again, 
Why does he say the event must be known to people 
generally [ Because, in such in- 
stances as ^ Devadatta made a mat ’ ^ the Perfect 

must be used and not the Imperfect ” ; for this event is not 
witnessed by the speaker and is capable of being witnessed by 
him, but it is not a thing that is known to people generally. 
And lastly, Why Joes he say it must be capable of being wit- 
nessed by the speaker [ ff?r ] ?” ‘‘^Because 

in such instances as Vasudeva killed Kamsa " ( 

), the Perfect should be used, and not the Imperfect ” ; 
for the event is generally known to people, and is not witnessed 
by the speaker ; but it is not capable of being witnessed by the 
speaker^ as it took place a long time ago. It will thus be seen 
that these counter-examples are such that their possessing two 
of the three conditions, and not possessing one, is a fact that is 
known to the persons whom Patanjali is addressing, and is not 
to be made out by them simply because he says so. Similarly, 
the fact that the example, the Yavana besieged Saketa”, pos- 
sesses the three necessary conditions, must be known to the pupils 
independently of the rule, and then only can they see that the 
Imperfect is properly used. If the existence of the three con- 
ditions in the example were a thing to be made out from the 
wording of thet:ule only, would also serve as 
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an example of the rule instead of for we mig^ ' i 

suppose .the speaker to be contemporaneous with Vasudeva^ since ; 

the rule requires it to' be so.. The counter-examples ■ would be •; 

pointless if there were no way of knowing, . independently of the ' 

rule, that one of the conditions was absent. . And we shall see, 

if we' compare these, examples., that the means of judging whether 

the conditions of ;a rule are realized in an example are supplied 

by the pupiFs acquaintance, with the world, and with history and ■ 

mythology-. When the conditions are verbal, it ' is the eye and 

the ear that discover whether , they ' are'' fulfilled. ' This, is what , : 

Patanjali supposes; and not a previous acquaintance with the 

language, as Professor Peterson thinks. Even in the English 

example he has given, f*' In six days God made heaven and earth*', 

we know that this use of the past tense is proper, because wc 

know from the Book of Genesis and not from the rule about that ^ 

tense, that God did create heaven and earth in six days, i. e. it is | 

a past action. 

I will here endeavour to state clearly the relation between the j 

rules and examples given by a grammarian. Every rule lays i 

down a certain condition, and pfescribes what should be done I 

when the condition is satisfied. . An example intended to illus- i 

trate such a rule can serve its purpose only then when the pupil I 

or reader secs, independently of the rule, from his knowledge of ■ 

the world, including that of history, that the cunditioii mention- ; 

ed in the rule is satisfied and what is prescribed is done. In ! 

those examples in which the names of possible individuals such ■ 

as John, and Caius, and Devadatta are used, the condition can I 

Only be satisfied by the possible and not actual existence of its I 

requirements* John is writing a book ** is an appropriate | 

example of the use of the Present Progressive, because the con* ; 

dition that the action of writing should be of a nature to be pro- 
gressive and present is satisfied in so far as it is possible ' for the 
action to have both characteristics in this case. But this possibi- , ! 

lity is independent of the rule, and is to be ' made etit by; | 
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rfeadeir or pupir through his knowledge '’of the world. For if, 
instead of this example, we have “ John is loving Jane and hating 
Tom”, we see it is not appropriate, though the rule is the same. 
The reason is that the condition is not satisfied, as the actions of 
loving and hating are not of a nature to admit of progressiveness, 
and this we know independently of the rule. In the same way 
the example, “ Gibbon is writing the history of the Decline and 
Fall ” would be inappropriate as given by grammarians of the 
present day, because the condition that the action should be 
present cannot be satisfied, for Gibbon is not living now. But 
as given by a grammarian living while Gibbon was writing his 
work, it would be appropriate ; for that condition would then be 
satisfied. A grammarian of the present day can use the fact 
only for illustrating the use of the Past tense and say, “ Gibbon 
wrote the History of the Decline and Fall. ” It will, therefore, 
be seen, that when examples containing the names of actual Or 
historical and not possible individuals are used, the condition of 
the rule can only be satisfied by its requirements having an 
actual or historical, and not possible, existence. 

Thus, then, in the case before us, in which we have a historical 
example, the requirements of the condition must have an actual 
or historical existence, and Patanjali’s pupils must see from their 
acquaintance with the world, and iiot from the rule of Katya- 
yana, that the siege by the Yavana was known to people general- 
ly, that it was not witnessed by the speaker, but that it was 
capable of being witnessed by him. Now if the speaker was 
an indefinite person who lived nobody knew when, it was not 
possible that the pupils should be able to find out whether the 
condition that the siege should be capable of being witnessed 
by him was satisfied in the example, and therefore he must be 
supposed to be contemporaneous with them and with Patanjali, 
or Patanjali himself. Professor Peterson thinks Nagojibhatta 
supports his view. But Nagojibhatta puts himself in the position 
of a modern reader, and not in the position of Patanjali’s pupils ; 
afld infers from the Vartika and the example that the speaker 
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belongs to the same time as that when the siege took place W 
know nothing of this siege and when it was undertaken : and 
have consequently to infer from the passage the chronological 
relation between it and the speaker. But Nagojibhatta does not 
say that the contemporaneity of the siege and the speaker is the 
only inference that is valid, and that the “ user "’ is not necessari- 
ly Patanjali or contemporaneous with himy On the other hand, 
he remarks:-- ^^The killing of Kamsa is not even capable of being 
witnessed by a speaker living in these days ( )> 

while in the example Arunad etc.,* the speaker is contampora- 
ous with the action. ” The word f g[TiftcT?r ‘ living in these days. " 
which he has used in connection with the speaker in the coun-^ 
Vasudeva killed Kamsa, ” is to be understood as 
applicable to the or speaker in the example also ; so that 
Nagojibhatta must be taken to mean that the speaker of these 
is contemporaneous with the action, These days” are 
of course the days when Patanjali wrote. 


Again, even if the contemporaneity of the siege of Saketa by 
the Yavana and of Patanjali be admitted, it proves nothing, ac- 
cording to Professor Peterson, as regards the age of Patanjali. 

There is nothing to show that the Yavanas besieged Saketa in 
the time of Menander, or that they did not besiege that ciry more 
than once in the centuries that follow^ed. ” But the question has 
certainly advanced a stage and it were very much to be wished 
that the Professor had taken it up there. Of the Indo-Bactrian 


princes Demetrius and Menander have been represented by the 
Greek historians to have made the largest conquests. The 
former is said to have reigned between 205 and 165 B. C.^ 
According to Strabo, as Goldstucker has stated, Menander pushed 
his conquests up to the Jumna ( Yamuna ) river. The Indo-Bac- 
trian dynasty became extinct in B. C. 85, according to Lassen. 

i Prom a MS. in my possession. 

KArii* a Edition, of yarShamibira,lEr€^Jfefce©. - / ‘J. i,;'4 ^ 

-?3 r R.G.BbanaarWs Woyfes,!mi.] ^ ^ 
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In the Gargi Samhita^ the Yavanas are mentioned as having con- 
quered Siketa, Pancala, and Mathura/ and penetrated even to 
Kusumapura or Pataliputra. Of the Indo-Bactrian kings/ Me- 
nander was the one who seems to have come in close contact 
with the Indians. There is a work in Pali entitled Milindapaiiho 
which gives an account of a religious conversation between a 
Yonia king of the name of Milinda and a Buddhist sage of the 
name of Nagasena, Milinda has been identified with Menander. 
There is, therefore, every probability that it was Menander that 
laid the siege to Saketa alluded to by Patanjali. But if Professor 
Peterson is not satisfied, no Greek invasion of India could have 
taken place after 85 B. C.; so that the centuries that followed 
during which the Yavanas could, according to him, have besieged 
the city are reduced to about 60 years. That the Indians called 
the Greeks only Yavanas during the three centuries preceding 
the Christian era and about as many after, is a fact. Asoka calls 
Antiochus, king of Syria, a Yona-raja. Milinda or Menander is 
so styled in the Milindapanho, and in the Gargi Sarnhita the 
Yavanas are spoken of as good astronomers; ; wherefore the Greeks 
must have been meant. Kaniska and his successors are called 
Turuskas in the Rajatarangini, and the Indo-Scythians, who over- 
ran a large part of the country, were called Sakas. Persians or 
Parthians are spoken of as Palhavas ; and the Huns, who poured 
into the country later, are styled Htinas. So that during this 
early period, each of these foreign races was called by a distinc- 
tive name and there was no confusion. By the name Yavana, 
Patanjali therefore could not have meant a prince of any other 
than the Greek race. Hence the siege of Saketa by a Yavana 
could by no possibility have taken place after 85 B. C.; and for 
the reasons above stated and also because the Indo-Bactrian kings 
could not have invaded the country during the years of their 
decline, it was Menander in all likelihood that is spoken of as 
the Yavana by our great Grammarian. 

As with the example pointed out by Goldstticker, so with mine. 
Katyayana’s Vartika is ; Bhgvanti or forms of the Present 
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Tense should be prescribed for use to express an action which 
has begun but not ceased, "for, though at a particular time 
during the interval that action may not be going on, still if it 
has not ceased, it should be expressed even at that time, by 
means of the Present tense. '‘ Here we sacrifices for Puspa- 
mitra ’’ ( ^rsraTfr: ) is one of the three instances by 

which Patanjali illustrates the rule. It is a historical instance, 
and consequently on the principles laid down before, the re 
quirement of the condition mentioned in the rule must have an 
actual or historical existence. If Puspamitra had flourished long 
before Patanjali, it would not have done for him to illustrate an 
action that had begun but not ended by speaking of his sacrifice, 
in the same manner as it would not do for us in these days, to 
illustrate such an action by “ God is making heaven and earth ” 
or“ Gibbon is writing the History of the Decline and Fall.” 
And as we must have recourse in these days to an event that is 
going on at present, if we wish to give a historical illustration, 
and say such a thing as “ Kielhorn is editing the Mahabhasya, ” 
so when Patanjali wanted to give a historical illustration of the 
rule, and said, “ Here we sacrifice for Puspamitra, it must have 
been an occurrence actually then going on that he had recourse 
to. In other words, Patanjali’s pupils must be able to see that 
in this example, the condition laid down in the rule that “ an 
action must have begun but not ended ” is fulfilled. This 
would, of course, be impossible for them to find out if Puspa- 
mitra flourished long before them. If instead of this historical 
fact, Patanjali had instanced a possible fact and said, “ Here we 
sacriflce for Devadatta ” ( UTswtb: ), all that would have 

been necessary is that the action of sacrificing ( q r ^^r f ^ T ) should 
be of a nature to have upossibk present existence and to extend 
over many days and admit of intervals during which it is not 
actually going on ; and then his example would have resembled 
such a modern example as “ John is writing a book. ” But Pus- 
pamitra, being a historical personage, the action afiBrmed with 
reference to him must have an actual present existence at the 
time. When, therefore Patanjali wrote this, the sacrifice of 

Pu5pfuiutni luui b^n, but not ended. ' 
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: Professor Peterson, however, considers it more probable 
than not ” from the whole context of the passage, and not from 
the illustration, that “ Patahjali lived at the time, and perhaps 
at the court, of Puspamitra. ” The historical import of the 
illustration I have explained, and nothing more remains to be 
said on this point, except that instead of saying the “ whole 
context of the passage, ” if the Professor had said “ from this 
passage, and another in which. Puspamitra’s sacrifice is spoken of 
and he is represented as giving the money required, and from a 
thiid in which he is meant to be spoken of as a particular king 
( 5T3 T(%<t: ) and as holding his courts ”, it would have answered 
his purpose better. But though Professor Peterson admits that 
Patanjah very probably lived in the time of Puspamitra, still he 
thinks that there is no ground for believing that he was the 
Puspamitra who reigned in the second century before Christ ; 
and has got Dr. Bhagvanlal Indraji to unearth for him another 
Puspamitra, wlio lived about the time of Skandagupta. But this 
'process has certainly not succeeded. For, in the first place 
General Cunningham, writing in 1861-62, says with regard to 
the Bhitari Lat and the Inscription on it : “ Unfortunately, this 
face is much weather-worn, and the stone has also peeled off in 
several places, so that the Inscription is now in even a worse con- 
d,ition than when I first saw it in January 1836.”' Then, the 
Une re ad mi by Dr. Bhau Daji, and 

=3' by Dr. Bhagvanlal (both reading 

from the^same transcript ), reads in General Cunningham’s copv^ 

*Tf^, where we see Pusyamitra is trans- 
formed into Vakyainitra. This shows unmistakably in what con- 
ition the Inscription is. In the impression or facsimile given by 
Dr. Bhau Daji, I can read ' • • ftm The ^ 

ot Bhagvanlal’s does not at all appear there, and the word 
looks certainly far more like than ^ and General 
Cunningham s agrees better with the former than with the 

1. Arch. Report, Volume I. p. SS. ' ' - 

S. Ibid. plate XXX. • ' 
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latter. The two letters between andfii# are illegible, an^ 
the second certainly looks much more like General CunninghaM'S 
^ than w and may be and it was on this account that Bhau 
Daji himself must have enclosed Pusya ” within brackets in 
his translation. It cannot be a printer’s error, as Professor Peter- 
son supposes ; and the reason why is not bracketed in the 
Nagari Transcript must have been that Bhau Daji himself did not 
read a proof of it, but left it to his Sastris. There is then no 
authority for reading the word as "‘^Pusyamitra” in the published 
copies of the Inscription. So that until Professor Peterson gets 
Dr, Bhagvanlal to publish a more legible facsimile, I must refuse 
to believe in his Pusyamitra’s having been a man of flesh and 
bones and in his having been conquered by Skandgupta.' 

But supposing that there was a prince of that name in Skanda- 
gupta’s time, is it possible he could have been Patahjali’s Puspa- 
mitra ? Decidedly not. Let us determine the environments of 
Patahjali’s Puspamitra as they are to be gathered from the Maha- 


1. After the above was written I saw Mr. Fleet in Poona. As Epigra- 
phical Surveyor to the Government of India he has taken fresh impres- 
sions of the Gupta Inscriptions. He was good enough to show that of the 
Inscription on the Bhltari Lat to me. He agrees with General Cunning- 
ham in stating that the inscription is much worn and illegible, and says 


it is the worst of the Gupta inscriptions. He reads but instead of 

</ 

^ in his copy distinctly. But he says the whole lino 

is quite capable of being read 5 ^ 

believe, is a much better reading than Bhagvanlal's 
For, the ablative as taken to express the means by which Skanda- 

gupta is represented tc have conquered Pusyamitra is unquestionably un- 
grammatical. The accusative, therefore, is correct, and thus 

for correct. If then this is the true reading, qisqfpfsf be- 

comes the name, not of an individual, but of a tribe, and a tribe of that 
name is mentioned in the PurSpas as having held power over some part 
of the country during the period of confusion that followed the over- 
throw of tixe'^hdhrabhytyas. ^ k ^ i c, . . . 
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bhlsyaj and then examine whether they are to be found in the 
first prince of the Sunga dynasty who reigned in the second cen- 
tury before Christ, or in Skandagupta’s supposed Pusyamitra. 
I, Patanjali’s Puspamitra performed, as we have seen, a sacrifice 
which must have been the Asvamedha sacrifice performed by 
paramount sovereigns. 2. He must have lived at a time when 
the country was exposed to the inroads of Yavanas. For, though 
Professor Peterson has denied the contemporaneity of Patanjali 
and the sieges of Saketa and Madhyamika he cannot deny that 
such events must have taken place at a time sufiiciently near to 
that of Patanjali in order that he might know of them, think ot 
them, and speak of them. 3. Patanjali’s Puspamitra lived at a 
time when the memory of another great king of the name of 
Candragupta had not died away. For under Panini I. i. 68 
Patanjali gives as instance of compounds of the names of parti- 
cular kings with the word sabha, Candragupta-sabha^ and Pus- 
pamitra-sabha. Now these environments are found in the case of 
the Puspamitra who reigned in the second century before Christ. 
For Kalidasa tells us in his Mdavikagnimitra that Senapati Pus- 
pamitra, the father of Agnimitra and the grandfather of Vasu- 
mitra, and consequently the founder of the Sunga dynasty, per- 
formed an Asvamedha sacrifice. He also tells us that the horse 
which had been let loose previous to the sacrifice and w^as under 
the protection of Vasumitra was captured hy the cavalry of the 
Yavanas on the southern bank of the Sindhu. Greek writers 
also inform us, as we have seen, that the Indo- Bactrian kings 
several times invaded India in the second century. Now, these 
two circumstances cannot be true in the case of the supposed 
Puspamitra of the fourth or fifth century. For he ‘was a minor 

1. Dr, Kielhom omits this in his Edition, but it occurs in four of his MSS. 
and also in the KSsikS. Besides it will be seen that two instances of 
compounds of the synonyms of are given, wherefore one might ex- 

pect two of RSjavisesas or particular kings. The reading 
therefore, must be correct. [ Kielhorn’s Second edition of the Maha- 
bhg§ya (189^) restores the reading P.177, lines 10-11.- N.B.,U.] 
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prince, and not lord paramount, since he was conquered by 
Skandagupta and since paramount sovereignty was enjoyed, as 
we know, by the Gupta princes. He could not, therefore, have 
performed an Asvamedha sacrifice. And in the Inscription on 
the Bhitari Lat we are told that the Asvamedha sacrifice had long 
fallen into disuse, no doubt, because for the first three centuries 
of the Christian era the country was in the hands of foreigners 
of the Saka, Palhava, and other tribes, and Buddhism rather than 
Brahmariism was in favour with these foreigners. It was Samu- 
dragupta, the greatest of the Gupta princes and great-grandfather 
of Skandagupta that revived the rite. Again, it was not the 
Yavanas that harassed the country in the time of Skandagupta, 
but the Hunas or Huns, as we know from the last part of this 
same Inscription and from foreign writers. Their inroads con- 
tinued till the sixth century, as we learn from the Harsacarita of 
which Professor Peterson has given such an excellent abstract 
in the Preface to his edition of Kadambari. As to the third 
circumstance, it is applicable to Puspamitra the ^unga ; for Can- 
dragupta, the founder of the Maurya dynasty, flourished only a 
little more than a hundred years before, and being one of the 
greatest princess of the family, perhaps the greatest, was of course 
not forgotten. In the case of the supposed Puspamitra, his being 
associated with Candragupta is no doubt explicable ; for there 
were two Candraguptas in the Gupta family. But neither of 
these two was the greatest prince of his family, and there is no 
reason why either should be mentioned in preference to Samu- 
dragupta. Since, however, this is the only circumstance out of 
those found alluded to in the Mahabhasya, which might be con- 
sidered applicable to the latter Puspamitra, little weight can be 
attached to it as against the earlier Puspamitra, while the existing 
evidence in favour of the latter being Patanjali’s Puspamitra is 
greatly strengthened and corroborated by that circumstance 
being applicable in his case. 

And if there was such a Puspamitra in the time of Skanda- 
gupta and Patanjali lived in hi$ reign, between Patafijali and 
Phartrhari a period of only about Ijt)^ years intervened according 
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to the true date of Skandagupta, but of about 273 or 300 years^ ac- 
coi*ding to those assumed by certain archaeologists.^ Is this period 
enough to account for the manner in which Bhartrhari speaks o^ 
the Mahabhasya in that celebrated passage which has been so 
often quoted and translated, and for the eventful history of the 
work which he there gives ? Bhartrhari calls Patahjali a Tirtha- 
darsiiij i. the seer of the saving truth,” and the Mahabhasya 
an Arsagrantha, or a work composed by one who had such a 
keen perceptive faculty as the Rsis of old possessed, and conse“ 
quently as authoritative. as those composed by the Rsis. Can 
such a thing be said by one of a work written only 150 years 
before him or even. 300 years ? A book can become Arsa, as a 
custom can become law, or in the language of Indian writers, 
Vedamulaka, i. e. based on the Vedas, only when its origin is 
forgotten. Then, Bhartrhari tells us Baiji, Saubhava, and 
Haryaksa set at nought the work of Patanjali, following their 
own conjectures and guesses.” And the tradition of gramma^ 
which had fallen away from the pupils of Patanjali was in the 
course of time preserved only in books among the people of the 
South. Then Candracarya and others obtained the tradition from 
Parvata, and following the principles laid down in the Bhasya 
made it branch off into many schools”. And it was after all this 
had taken place that Bhart|:hari’s master flourished. I do not 
think a period of 1 50 or 300 years can account for all this ; and 
consequently the Puspamitra conquered by Skandagupta, even if 
he really existed, cannot be Patanjali’s Puspamitra; while, if we 
take the passages about the Mauryas and the Yavanas in the 
manner in which they must be understood, and place reliance 
on Kalhana’s statement about Abhimanyu, he has no chance 
whatever. I will now pass under review the whole evidence as 
regards the date of Patanjali 

a. The passage about Yavana shows that Patanjali lived about’ 
the time when a Yavana besieged Saketa and Madhyamika. 


1. Mr. Fleet has recently found a date of one of the Gruptas which con«» 
firms my interpretation of the ^ates of the dynasty. 
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This leads US to about the middle of the second centtiry 
before Christ. 

b. The passage in which the name of Puspamitra occurs 
shows that Patanjali lived during the reign of Fuspamitra. 
Two other passages in which the name of that monarch 
is mentioned corroborate this view and leave no reason- 
able doubt about the matter. This also leads us to about 
the middle of the second century before Christ. 

Thedatesoarrivedatisconsistent— 

c. With the mention of the name of Candragupta in the 
Mahabhasya. 

d. With the mention of the Mauryas as having flourished be- 
fore PatanjalPs time. 

And c. and d. together show that he lived at a time sufficiently 
close to the Mauryas in order that they might become the sub- 
ject of his thought. 

e. With Kalhana's statement about the revival of the study of 
the Mahabhasya in the reign of Abhimanyu. 

f. With the eventful account given by Bhartrhari who lived 
in the first half of the seventh century, and with the re- 
verent manner in which he speaks of Patanjalfs work. 

No later date can be assumed without doing voilence to one or 
more of these passages and statements ; that is, without saying 
that a passage does not mean what it naturally means, or that the 
statement is unfounded, incredible, or false. And all of them 
harmonike so thoroughly with my hypothesis and, taken collective- 
ly, form such a conclusive body of evidence, that I feel myself 
fully justified in concluding this rather long reply to Professor 
Peterson with those words of mine with which he began his 
attack, Patanjalfs date, B. C. 150, may now be relied on.^^ 
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DATE OF PATANJALI No;iI : BEING A SECOND REPLY 

TO VmFBSSOR FKTERSm 

[ Originally published by Sir R. G. Bhandarkar himself 
AND Printed at Education Society’s Press, Byculla, 
Bombay, 1885 ]. 

Dr. Peterson drew me into a controversy by publishing a Note 
on the Date of Pataiijali, in which he discussed Professor Gold- 
stiickers views and mine, and asking me how, in my opinion, 
the matter stood in the light of what he had written. I had no 
option but to take up the challenge. I also thought this was a 
good opportunity to discuss fully the historical significance of the 
important passages pointed out by Goldstiicker and myself, and to 
bring together all the available evidence for the date of Patanjali 
and also of Panini. I therefore wrote a long and, as Dr. Peter- 
son himself styles one part of it, — whatever may he the sense 
intended by him — an ‘^elaborate” reply. After waiting for about 
three months. Dr. Peterson has now published a reply to me.’' 
In this, however, he discusses the sense of the least important of 
the passages, in his translation of which I pointed out some 
faults; and unceremoniously dismisses the main question and 
disposes of all I have said on it with the remark, I think the 
whole argument a most unsafe one/’ without giving himself the 
trouble of entering at all into the merits of that argument. This 
is indeed a very easy way of disposing of great literary questions ; 
but it is not one to which the scholar, born to a hard and a 
plodding lot, can afford to resort. The controversy has thus as- 
sumed a shape in whicli no good can be expected to come out 

1 . This reply is contained in the “ Prefatory ” Remarks to the sepa- 
rate reprint of Prof. Peterson’s Papers on the Aucityalamkara of Kse- 
mendra, the Date of Patanjali, and An Inscription from Kotah, printed 
at Bombay, 1885. Prof. Peterson’s Preface in Reply to Professor Bhan- 
darkar ” in this booklet is dated 25th August 1885, and extends to 
eighteen pages. [N. B. U.] 
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of it ; and I should have said nothing with reference to Peterson’s 
reply, had he not in his desire to take ' sweet revenge ’ jnelded to 
the temptation of discovering ‘‘a capital error” in one of my for- 
mer publications on the subject, and of accusing me of having 
mis-apprehended Nagojibhatta’s meaning. As it is unquestionable 
that this discovery and this accusation are the result of Peterson’s 
own palpable mis-apprehension of Nagojibhatta’s meaning and 
his failure, as I now see it, to catch the main point of the passage 
in Patanjali, the sense of which he has been discussing with me, 

I must once more argue the matter with him. I will begin by 
putting before the reader for reference the passage from Patanjali 
and the comments on it : 

Papini — ^srrqti^ ! 

Patanjali— attnitr tr %tarm \ 

4»Kow. I srspfkar: ' i irtt^; 

Kaiyata— trrtfeiiRTT i tir: 'Tt’Sft trriwrsf: > tms 

hts g i i 

Nagojibhatta— s r eisfgq ' Ht : i 

%'r: I TantgTHsr strartrargwtT Hy ht^t; i fra- trra?r- 

sraornra^fH trrf^r ra i hsHh 

Hsrirt 'Kfysri^T trt ^ tt^- 

srr fftra: > trr: i 

' The first thing to be discussed is Dr. Peterson’s translation of 
fatJTTOr:- Dr. Peterson’s words in his Note or first paper 
are : — “ But a reference to any dictionary w’ill show that such a 
meaning is one of the best authenticated senses of the wordfg^rr^” 
means ‘A Skanda in aa to shoot.’ ” I looked into the 
St. Petersburg Lexicon and Monier Williams’ Dictionary for the 
word as directed, and found what I have stated. It certain 
ly is no fault of mine, if I find in the Dictionaries “'a certain 
explanation of the word with second-hand quotation,” See. 
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Bohtlingk and Roth, as well as Monier Williams, give “ a certain 
attitude in shooting ” as the sense of the word ; and I told 
Peterson that with this sense could not be taken as an 

adjective to as certainly it cannot. He however now 

directs me to look out the word ; and under that word I 
do find the two passages mentioned by him, as well as the expla- 
nation that also means “ a certain attitude in shooting;” 
and the passages show nothing more than that. But does this 
serve as a warrant to take ngt as an adjective meaning “ one in 
that particular attitude ?” is a derivative from and 

means “ belonging to or relating to Visakha,” that is, the word 
means that particular attitude in shooting which was attributed to 
the god Visakha. The word occurs in Hemacandra’s Abhi- 
dhana-Cintamani, and this is the derivation given by him in his 
explanation of that word in his commentary on the work— 

Hemacandra, of course, identifies the god 
with the two having in later times come to be con- 

sidered as the names of the same god.— Hemacandra’s Thesaurus 
is referred to by Bohtlingk ana Roth, though not the Commentary. 
Thus, though means “ an attitude in shooting,” there is no 
possibility of fS( jji Kf meaning “ one in that attitude,” i. e. of being 
used as an adjective in view of the explanation of con- 

tained in the Commentary on Amara referred to in the St. 
Petersburg Lexicon, and of the derivation of given by 

Hemacandra. 

Then Dr. Peterson goes on : — “ On another small point too 
here Bhandarkar does me some wrong. He does not under- 
stand why I reject the reading %5r: before ‘ unless the 

reason be that it goes against the translation which ’ I have 
‘ worked myself into believing to be correct. ’ It would be a 
legitimate retort to say that Bhandarkar reads Candragupta-sabha 
against Kielhorn, in the note on Papini I. i. 68 , because the 
omission of that word might be fatal to the edifice Bhandarkar 
has raised on it. ” The retort is by no means legitimate, though 
of course I do not grudge Dr, Peterson the pleasure he evidently 
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feels in making it. There is very little or no resemblance be- 
tween the two cases. Dr. Peterson’s evidence for the omission 
of when he first wrote, was, according to his statement, one 
Manuscript out of the eight collated by Dr. Kielhorn and the 
India Office Photozincograph of Kaiyata. But Peterson made a 
mistake when he considered these as two different Manuscripts ; 
for they are really one. He did not see that that manuscript 
collated by Dr. Kielhorn, which does not contain is called 

by him ^ g. ’ And from the Preface to the First Volume of his 
edition we see that ^ g ’ is the India Office Photozincograph of 
Kaiyata. Thus then Peterson had only one Manuscript against 
seven to support his reading, while my reading was 

supported by four MSS. out of six collated by Dr. Kielhorn ; and 
the evidence of the Kasika and the fact of Patanjali’s giving two 
instances of a correlative case were decidedly in its favour. 
Peterson also conjectured Kaiyata did not read , but he gave 
no reason whatever. On the other hand, it would appear that 
his example was framed wfith the particular object 

of distinguishing that form from the occurring in Patanjali. 
As to the two new Manuscripts Peterson speaks of, I have got 
against them two which read viz. one from Benares belong- 
ing to Rao Saheb Narayan Vishnu Bapat and generously present- 
ed by him to me. It contains the Bhasya, Pradipa, and Pradi- 
poddyota. The other, which also contains the three works, is 
Numbers 330-332 of Collection A of 1881-82, deposited in the 
Deccan College. 

In all this defence of the shooting Skanda, ” Dr. Peterson 
quietly leaves out of sight the phrase pointed out by 

me as occurring in the Bhasya on VIII. i. 15, from which it is 
unquestionable that Patanjali himself understood by the word 
^ a god of that name. ’ If another passage is wanted in 
which also Patanjali renders it plain that the word is the name 
of a. god, it will be found under Pdnini, VI. 3. 26. Here too 
we have which is a Dvandva compound , meaning 

^ the two gods Skanda and Vi&kha, ’ . To persist in interpreting 
g word in Patanjali as meaning soiq^hing totally different front 
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what Patanjali himself says it means is a feat requiring courage 
and boldness, which Peterson has shown himself to possess; 

Before proceeding further, I must state that I did not fully 
understand Dr. Peterson’s translation of the passage under dis- 
cussion on the last occasion. Though, of course, there \^'ere 
some mistakes, still I thought he had understood the argument 
generally according to Nagojibhatta’s view of it. But I now see 
that this is not the case. Though I do not agree with N%oji- 
bhatta on one point, still, a great grammarian as lie was and 
familiar with his subject, it is impossible that he should not see 
the main point of Patahjali’s argument. But Peterson has totally 
mis-apprehended it. Flis view is so much out of the way that 
without more explanation than was contained in his first paper, 
it was not possible for me to understand it. And even on the 
present occasion it has cost me a good deal of trouble to ascertain 
it clearly. Dr. Peterson does understand ^Skandah’ to be an 
image brought forward to show that Panini’s rule is violated in 
that insStance. But it is violated according to him because the 
image may or may not be for sale. ” From what follows and 
precedes, Peterson seems to mean by this expression that images 
have in them the possibility of being sold. The phrase 

: contains, according to him, not according to me, 
as he supposes, instances or an instance, of a form whicli, as 
denoting an image, is prima facie incorrect under the rule. ” ^'it 
is notorious that images are vendible things. ” Thus Peterson 
means, what he afterwards says in express words, that all idols 
are in their nature vendible ” ; and, therefore, we at once see 
that Sivab, Skandah and Visakhah violate Panini’s rule. This is 
the germ of the whole mistake. Then, says he, "" such names 
of idols then as Siva, Skanda, Visakha are for the matter in hand 
colourless. They do not of themselves tell us whether the objects 
of which they are the names'— that is idols in general — are Panya 
or Apariya, vendible or not vendible. What then is it that raises 
the presumption, which it is necessary to notice, that all idols are 
in their nature vendible ? The aUtSwer to this query lies in the 
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phrase So .That, according to ^ Peterson, Pa- 

tanjali’s query is To what is it due, why is it that ^ idols in 
general, vi* e., ^ all idols are in their nature vendible' ?” And the 
answer is, because it is for gain that the Mauryas make images." 
And herein lies Peterson’s radical error, In the next sentence 
Patahjali means to say, according to Peterson, that ^Wendible 
images made by the Mauryas are as a class ” excluded from the 
operation of the general rule which enjoins the omission oi 
affix Ka ”; that is, their names must all have the termination Ka, 
But such of the vendible images as // are from the beginning 
intended for worship and not for sale ” come under the rule and 
have not the affix. This is the sense of the last sentence. 

( I ) Now, if images are notoriously vendible things, if 
“ they may or may not be for sale, ” ifSivah, Skandah and Visa- 
khab are prima facie incorrect under Panini’s rule, why is it that 
Patanjali asks ft sc. ^ i. e. “why are the forms Sivah, 

Skandah, Visakhab, incorrect under the rule?” But Peterson 
thinks that the meaning of this query is, “ why is it that all idols 
are in their nature vendible ?” What have you got to do with 
all idols ? Whence do you get them ? How does any question 
arise about them ? Do Patanjali’s words, which are perfectly plain, 
mean that ? The question is only about three idols and not all 
And what is the necessity of accounting for the fact that all idols 
arc ill their nature vendible ? The question does not hang at all 
on the reason of the fact, but on the fact itself. We have no- 
thing whatever to do with the reason. The whole point is, the 
use of the word in the Sutra makes the forms %3r: 

incorrect. How they became incorrect under the rule 
in consequence of the use of that word is what is required to be 
shown, i. e. it should be shown that while the operation pre- 
scribed in the sutra, viz. the dropping of Ka, is done here, one of 
the conditions of the operation, viz. or invendibility, is 

absent ; i. e. that the images expressed by those forms are Panya 
or vendible. And it , is also necessary to decide 'wheihcr the 

foTin's are_ really Ir-c'cnetT. TBjV ’ks' tl-.e irif pirg Icf rke Xpid 
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and no other meaning is possible. Now Peterson would 
object, saying, ‘What is the necessity of showing the images to 
be vendible and the forms to be incorrect ? It is notorious that 
images are vendible tWngs and the forms are therefore, of course, 
incorrect. ’ My first emphatic reply is, I am under no obliga- 
tion to tell you why it is necessary to show this ; but there can 
be no doubt that Patanjali himself does admit the necessity and 
asks why they are incorrect. His words mean that, and can 
mean nothing else. My next reply is, you mis-understand the 
word Papya when you say that the vendibility of images is such 
a notorious and plain matter that it does not require to be 
shown. When you say, “ idols have been sold from the be- 
ginning and are sold now : and the supply, will doubtless con- 
tinue so long as the demand shall last, ” all you mean is that 
images possess the possibility of being sold. Panya does not 
mean a thing which possesses the possibility of being sold. If 
that is what you mean by Papya and the English word ‘vendible,’ 
the very clothes that you or I have now on our bodies are Panya ; 
for clothes have been sold from the beginning and are sold now, 
&c. But I should consider it an insult if anybody so charaae 
rized my clothes. The sense of the word Panya, therefore, is a 
thing that is intended to be sold, that is for sale. The defini- 
tion in the Kasika is: qT T cququ. . The clothes I wear 

were Papya before I got them from a shop, are not panya now, 
and would be Panya again if I were reduced to destitution, which 
God forbid, and should be obliged to sell them. Just then, as 
you cannot say, when a shirt is spoken of, that it is panya or 
vendible in this sense, i. e. ‘ exposed for sale, ’ so when certain 
images are named, it does not necessarily follow that they are 
panya. Hence the necessity of showing that they are so ; and 
hence the question ^ The answer is and must be con- 
tained in the next clause ; That 

answer, according to Nagojibhatta, is that they are Panya be- 
cause these are images exposed by the Mauryas for sale ; and 
according to my independent translation, they are Papya because 
images like them were sold or exposed for sale by the Mauryas 
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who wanted to raise money. It is for gain that the Mauryas 
make images, ” which is Peterson’s translation, cannot possibly 
be the answer to the query. 

The difference between Nagojibhatta and myself here is that 
according to himself the Siddhantin who asks the question 

and the Purvapaksin who answers it by saying &c., 

both understand the word Panya in its correct or proper sense, 
viz., ^ something exposed for sale ’ ( qrTcq’trcr^g; ) ; while 

according to my view, the Siddhantin takes it in its correct sense, 
and the Purvapaksin resorts to the incorrect sense which Peterson 
seeks to attach to it, viz., ^ the possibility of being sold,’ which 
a thing comes to have on account of other things of the class be- 
ing ‘ exposed for sale,’ and thus wrongly brings Panyatva or ven- 
dibility on the three images. The Purvapksin is in the remainder 
of the passage told by the Siddhantin that because certain things 
are ^sold’ or ^ exposed for sale, ’ that is, are Panya, it does not 
follow that those of the class that are under actual worship are 
Panya, i. e, panya does not mean ‘ the possibility of being sold.’ 
You ( the Purvapaksin ) attach that sense to the word and say 
that Sivah, Skandah, Visakhah are Panya because the Mauryas 
sold such images, and consequently the forms should have the 
affix Ka, The images sold by the Mauryas being Panya in the 
correct sense, their names may have the affix ( ^ ; 

but that does not make these Siva, Skanda, and Visakha, which 
are under actual worship, Panya ; i. e. again, Panya does not 
mean ^ the possibility of being sold,’ and consequently Panini’s 
rule must apply, and no affix is wanted forhhese forms, and they 
are correct ( ). It will be seen 

from this why it is that the Purvapaksin resorts to the Maurya kings 
to bring Panyata in the sense of ^ possibility of being sold,’ on 
Siva, Skanda, and Visakha, and to any ordinary image-seller. 
Siva, Skanda, and Visakha were images under actual worship, 
and no ordinary image-seller sells them. The Maurya kings must 
have sold images under actual worship, and hence they are spoken 
of. This independent interpretation of mine I have put into 
n [B.G.Bhmiidarkaf*8 Worki^ToLL] 
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Sanskrit in the shape of a commentary on the passage in Patanjali 
under discussion, and I give it at the end [as an Appendix].' 

Nagojibhatta, on the other hand, regarding the Purvapaksin’s 
and Siddhantin s sense of the word Papya to be the same, viz., 
the correct sense ‘ exposed for sale,’ makes the Purvapaksin say 
that those particular images are Panya because they are images 
exposed for sale by the Mauryas, who were certain images-makers 

This the Siddhantin admits, and therefore 

agrees with the Purvapaksin that 3 iva, Skanda, and Visakha should 

have the affix Ka And the Siddhantin goes 

on to say that the images dedicated for such worship immediately 
after manufacture as brings in grains are the examples of the 
rule pi. e. their names drop the termination Ka. 


(2) The true sense of the word Panya being that given above 
the query, 'Why is it ‘''that all idols' are in their nature vendible”?’ 


which Peterson puts into the mouth of Patanjali is absurd. All 
idols are not vendible, i. e. ' exposed for sale.’ 

(3) If according to Peterson’s translation of sj^rrn^ H 
Panini s rule does not apply to vendible images as a class, i. e. to 
all images, and consequently their names should take the termi- 
nation Ka, upon what authority is it that such of these images as 
are intended for worship from the beginning are brought under 
the rule, as Peterson does by his translation of &c. ? 

Peterson does admit that these images form a part of the class of 
vendible images. The possibility of being sold attaches to them 

also. Peterson’s argument, " Idols have ■ been sold from the 

beginning, and are sold now,” &c., appUes to them equally with 
the images And if it does not, why should it 

apply to ? If these are Panya or vendible 

prima facie, they also must be in accordance with Peterson’s sense 
of the word. Pacini’s Sctra about dropping of Ka cannot there- 
fore apply to them. The word aunnr in the Sutra must prevent 
its apphcation to them. We have no Vartika or Is^i here, add- 
jng to or ame nding Papini’s rule and directing us to drop the 
L 1. N. B, V. ~~ ~ ■ 
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aiEx, though the images intended for worship are vendible. We 
have simply a Vyakhyana of Panini’s Stltra. And thus the result 
according to Peterson’s interpretation will be that Paninfs Sutra 
has no instance and is vain. According to N^ojibhatta’s and my 
way of taking it, the images being under worship are not Panya 
or ^ for sale/ and hence Panini’s Sutra applies and the Ka is 
dropped. 

(4) Again, if images are notoriously vendible and consequently 
it is not necessary to show that they are vendible, is it not equally 
notorious that the manufacturers of idols make the idols with a 
view to gain, and not from disinterested motives ? What then is 
the necessity of telling us, according to Peterson’s way of taking 
it, that all images are vendible, because it is for gain that the 
Mauryas make images ” ? 


(5) The whole point of the passage in Patanjali, according to 
Dr. Peterson, must be this. Images being in their nature vendible, 
such forms as ^ivab> Skandah, &c., are incorrect, i. e., they should 
have the suffix ka. But though all images are vendible, such of 
them as are from the beginning intended for worship, should be 
brought under Panini’s rule, and Ka should not be added to their 
names. Now, the sense of the first of these two sentences is 
according to Peterson brought out by the clause sitrtnr 
^ I and of the second by 

What then is the necessity for the matter in 


hand of the intervening clauses ? The first of these means, 
according to him, It is for gain that the Mauryas make images.” 
What has this got to do with the matter ? The second ( 

5r means, Panini’s rule does not apply to images which are, 

all of them, in their nature vendible, and thus they should take Ka. 
Do we not know this already, according to Peterson, and has he 
not assumed this in interpreting the first clause ? Why then are 
we told this again ? 

( 6 ) Peterson admits that we have first a doubt thrown on the 
^orrean^ss of the forms %gr; This doubt, must be 
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eleared and it should be decided whether the forms are correct or 
mcOTrect. If that is not done the result will be that the question 
IS about one thing and the decision about quite another, i. e. the 
and 3CRffK will be inconsistent. In Peterson’s translation 
this decision of the original question nowhere appears, one thing 
IS said first, and quite another afterwards. It will thus be seen 
that Peterson s interpretation of the query, the answer, and what 
follows, i, e. of the whole passage, is entirely wrong. He does 
not understand the argument. 


I have already given the general sense of Nagojibhaffa’s com- 
ment, but since, according to Peterson, in giving its substance in 
1875 I committed /^a capital error,” and since, from a “mis- 
apprehension ” of its sense I have not, according to the same 
authority, “ yet shaken myself free,” it is necessary that I should 
discuss it more particularly. The reader will kindly look at the 
passage given before. Dr. Peterson’s explanation is “We must 
says Nagojibhatta, understand the word after 
Good. But you should understand that here ends Nagojibhatta’s 

explanation of;^ilfif and that his explanation of the 

passage is that these images, Siva, Skanda, and Visakha, were cx- 
posed for sale by the Mauiyas and not that “images are made by 
the Mauryas for gam,” as you take it. “ The images refer- 
red to are therefore vendible, and.the occasion for the suffix Ka 
presents i tself.” This is a translation of srm- 

sra'iraW KTR The translation is correct so far as the words 
go, except that 'vendible’ means ‘for sale,’ of which, however 
Peterson has no conception. But what are “ the images referred 
to which IS your translation of ? Are they “the images 
in genetal ” made by the Mauryas for gain which you have 
supposed or ? They cannot be images in 

general, for there is no question here, as I have already explained 
about “images in general” or “all images.” And images in 
.general or all images cannot be vendible or ' exposed for sale ’ 
whi e those referred to by Nagojibhatta are spoken of by him as 
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Panya. The question is about the correctness of the forms 
^55*^ and it is their «nrtr?^ that is required to be shown 

in order to make good the position that they are incorrect. By 
*Torr 3 Tr i H,t therefore, Nagojibhatta means to say that ( a???!) 
for this reason, viz. that given in Patanjali’s statement 
fsSfSn^gl: explained by Nagoji, (arei) their, i. e. of 

( i rfft T f ar a .) Pagyatva is established. Now 
srt: referring to the whole statement ar: and that state- 

ment containg the Hem or reason, the |ir of aroi whose Panyatva 
is establihed by that reason annot be referred to anything con- 
tained in that statement which is the hetu or reason. Hence also 
ararii: must refer to It will be seen that 

Nagojibhatta speaks here of vendibility being established or prov- 
ed, while according to Peterson it does not require to be proved. 
Peterson therefore sets Nagoji at defiance. 

Peterson then goes on with the explanation of Nagojibhatta. “In 
the two clauses that follow, beginning respectively with and 
Patanjali first ( l fro ?irra: ) accepts tke preposition 
that the ocasion for the suffix has presented itself, and, secondly, 

: RTg shows how nevertheless his rule 

is not of none effect.” This is a translation or explanation of 
M it *1 uu « (h 

Now this translation is open to the same objection as Peterson’s 
translation of Patanjali’s original, viz. if there is an occasion fpr 
the suffix, there is noth^g that can prevent it, and the rule is of 
none effect. There is also a special objection. In the last sen- 
tance Peterson has translated by “the occasion for 

the suffix Ka has presented itself” ; and in this sentence 

also he translates in just the same words. Is there no dif- 
ference between srRip: and ? There is very great difference, 
sr^rw shows ‘ the occasion for a thing,’ and the ‘ things be- 
coming an actual fact.’ The proper translation is, “Patanjali 
says ( in *i^wrs sT that the termination is of course wanted 
or should be used fbere and ( in tn^Rr: ) he points out the ex- 
amples of I^^ini’s rule,’* Tbe teiwpation is,? of course, wantp4 
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or should be used there. Where? T^iere, where in the last 
sentince he speaks ot an occasion for it, consequent on Panyatva 
or vendibility. Whose panyatva ? fTRrn?;, that is of the images. 
What images ? Sivah, Skandah, Visakah, which are the subject 
of the discussion and the Pariyatva of which is established in the 
last sentence. The actual use of the termination cannot be 
spoken of as or “ of course wanted ” in the case of the 

merely hypothetical images or images in general understood by 
Peterson ; and that we have nothing to do with images in general 
I have said several times. The termination is therefore of course 
wanted, or should be used in these cases; that is, the correct 
forms are and therefore 

which were brought forward as in use, and which were the 
names of images exposed for sale by the Mauryas, as stated before, 
are incorrect, i. e. Panini’s rule is set aside in their case. Thus 
is the original question decided ; and this is plainly what Nagoji- 
bhatta makes Patahjali say ; there can be no question whatever 
about it, and this is exactly what I stated in 1873. Yet Dr. Peter- 
son says : — “ In 1873 Bhandarkar took Patanjali to mean that 
Patjini’s rule is arbitrarily set aside in the case of images sold by 
the Mauryas, so that forms not valid are nevertheless in use. 

‘ What Patanjali means to say is that the termination Ka should 
be applied to the names of the images sold by the Mauryas, ac- 
cording to Pariini’s rule; but the rule is set aside in this case, 
and the wrong forms Siva; Skanda and Visakha are used’.' This 
is a capital error, as Bhandarkar now sees. That it is in accor- 
dance with the native commentators is a view of it due, I be- 
lieve, to a misapprehension of Nagojibhatta’s meaning, from 
which Bhandarkar has not yet shaker himself free.” Is it not per- 
fectly clear that Peterson himself, when he says this, has no 
conception whatever of the matter ? He has totally misunder- 
stood the point in Patanjali’s passage, and interprets Kaiyata and 
Nagojibhatta in accordance with that misconception ; a,nd thus 
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confidently pronounces my former translation of Nagojibhaita, 
which is unquestionably correct, to be “ a capital error.” And 
yet with a charming simplicity and an unsuspecting belief in his 
own powers, Peterson takes aedit to himself for having given me 
hints in my indepenpent translation of the passage. For says 
he:— “ In other respects, however, Bhandarkar’s version of 1873 
is very defective, a fact which in fairness should not be lost 
sight of when comparing my version with that with which Bhan- 
darkar has now followed it.” Dr. Peterson evidently means that 
his version has suggested improvements to me in my former 
version. I repudiate the insinuation entirely. It was impossible 
to derive any hints from a version in which I pointed out seve- 
ral mistakes and which, on the last occasion, I took as agreeing 
as regards the main point with Nagojibhatfa, because the 
connection between the different sentences was not distinctly 
given, and which, now that Dr. Peterson has . given more 
explanation, I see to be entirely away from the point and 
wrong from top to bottom. My readers will have seen and will 
see if they have the patience to go to the end of this paper, how 
little ground there is for Peterson’s taking credit to himself for 
having corrected Goldstiicker, and given me hints. ■ I must not 
omit to add that Dr. Peterson need not have searched the volumes 
of the Indian Antiquary for my explanation of Nagojibhatta’s 
view. That explanation is given in my last Reply to him and it 
occurs even in the passage which he has quoted in his Paper 
under review. • . 

I will now notice Peterson’s defence of the remaining gramma- 
tical and other errors pointed out by me in his translation' on 
the last occasion. When I called attention in rny last article 
to Peterson’s having translated the past passive participle 
by the present tence “ make, ” I, of .course, did not, mean he 
committed a schoolboy error ; but that the past tense , of 
was an important point in the argument .and. consequently 
should be prqminent|y'|nof:^edi,{, Bpt; let .1:^ ;hear the defence, 
; “ There is no restriction w tune present, or future in my 
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Englisb sentence, any more than there is in the Sanskrit so- 
called ‘ past passive participle, ’ ” I admit there is no 

restriction to time present, past or future in the English sentence 
“The Mauryas make images ; ” but that is because it contains a 
general truth ; and general traths are always represented by the 
present tense, and never by the past. You must always say 
“ Elephants have trunks,” but never “ had trunks. ” The 
Sanskrit is a past passive participle, and as indicating past 

time it can never be used to express a general truth, and can 
apply only to a particular time and that particular time a past 
time. Therefore what is only true at a particular time cannot 
be a general truth. This is the difference between the present 
and past time in his English “ Mauryas make images ” and 
the Sanskrit Peterson tries to get rid of the dis- 

tinction by the contention that “for gain ’’ is the predicate in his 
sentence “It is for gain that the Mauryas make images” and 
“ make images ” forms part of the clause which is used as the 
subject. But the subject clause “ the Mauryas make images ” is 
nevertheless a general proposition, and the distinction cannot be 
got rid of. But, says he, there is no restriction to a particular 
time in the Sanskrit “ so-called past passive participle ”• 

Why } Is it not a past participle and does it not express past time ? 
If it does not, I must say Peterson follows a Sanskrit grammar 
and literature unknown to me and, I have no hesitation in saying, 
to all Sanskrit Scholars. But, says Dr. Peterson, he would 
" prefer now to translate 'images are made by the Mauryas for 
gain, ’"and is “ confident that the so-called past passive parti- 
ciple in Sanskrit is the proper translation of ‘ made ’ here. ” 
Again he says his first translation " ‘ Mauryas make images for 
gain ’ is only a more idiomatic rendering of the same thing as 
‘images are made by the Mauryas for gain. ’"What is all this? 
‘ Pots are made of earth. ’ The Sanskrit past passive participle 
is the proper tranriation of ‘ made ’ here. Therefore 
HRET- is the proper translation of that sentence. But that 
sentence is the same as ‘ They make pots of earth ’j therefore 
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that is the Sanskrit translation of this sentence. Similarly the 
proper translation of ' Horned animals ruminate ’ is 
g ai l R)t T » 3[ or%Pt5?r: ; of ' man sees colour by the eye n'4's$oi 

^ and of ' water removes thirst, ’ 

That is to say, Peterson is confident that we should teach our 
pupils that general truths might be translated into Sanskrit by 
the past passive participle which implies no restriction to time 
past, present or future ” ! 

And notwithstanding all this Peterson immediately afterwards 
states that “ denotes no more than that the action of 

making is to be conceived as completed. ” Is the action of 
making to be conceived as completed in the English phrase “ the 
Mauryas make images ?” Certainly not. If so, your translation of 
srafj by “■ make images ” must be wrong. Now if the 

action is represented as completed in the phrase 

was it not completed before Patanjali wrote or spoke those words? 
It must be. Then was it not past with reference to the time 
when he wrote, and may it not have been past with reference to 
that time by any number of years, say two or three centuries ? 
The answer must be “yes,” If so, this is all that I contended for ; 
and your “ traversing directly my contention ” means nothing. 
Contrasted with the word as it is, rnust show a past 

action that took place a long time before Patanjali. And having 
been represented as completed with reference to the time when 
Patanjali wrote, has the action not been referred to a particular 
time? If so, what is the meaning, of your first statement that 
the Sanskrit so-called “past passive participle sj^f^qRr: ” involves 
“ no restriction to time present, past, or future” ? One who en- 
deavours to defend the indefensible must fall into such contra- 
dictions. 

To my contention that q^r’- in tTR^ar: cannot mean “ which- 
cvef of these; ” for it is either the genitive or locauve that has 
that sense and not the nominative, Peterson’s reply is, he will 
“ substitute, for ijcTT! its antecedent anqfrJ .” and then the. mwwikg 
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ill be whichever linages. " But this is simply grammatical 
jugglery, and will deceive nobody who is not a simpleton. Why 

0 you substitute it ? Patanjali’s word is i^?Tr: and you must 
interpret that and nothing else. And do you really think you 
have given us all we had before, when you give us only the ante- 
cedent ? Does not mean ‘ these, ’ i. e., such as are 

nearer to the speaker than others. ’ Do you give us that sense 
when you substitute argf:? You surely cannot say you do. 
And what IS it that you get after all this operation ? The Maur- 
yas make images for gain. To those the rule does not apply 
and Ka must be appended. But whichever images are intended 
for worship come under the rule,’ &c. If this is the construc- 
tion, one would naturally take ‘whichever images’ in the last 
sentence to be different images from those made by the Mauryas, 
as Nagojibhatta and I ttke them ; especially because the assertion 
with reference to the images in the last sentence is directly the 
opposite of that in this. But this would cut off the ground from 
below Peterson’s feet. For his idea is that these last images are 
to be included among those made by the Mauryas. This sense 
you have no chance of securing unless you allow the demon- 
strative to stand and at the same time mistranslate it as "of these ” 

Thus this grammatical jugglery, Uke other species of it, recoik 

on the person practising it. 

1 will ask my reader to be good enough to consider this point 
Patent uses the word and in the same breath the word qar: 

( ^ ^ I &c. ,). is the remote demonstrative' 

and means that, while i^is the near demonstrative and 
means ‘this. ’ Is it possible that by these two inconsistent pro- 
nouns he should demonstrate or point out the same preceding 

t mg, especially when the assertions, as I have stated are con 
tradictory of each other ? ‘‘.Mauryas make images. To those the 
rule does not apply. But of these whichever are intended &c to 
m the rule does apply” Can th<^e and these here ‘both refer 
to images m the first sehtence ?• for this feason, apd also ' be- 
Cause without the genitive or Idcati% you annot liave tie sense 

. . V 
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Peterson requires, the qcrt' cannot refer to the images made by 
the Mauryas. Dr. Peterson says : — ‘'^He is fidly supported » by 
Kaiyata and Nagojibhatta ” in his construction of crm*-, but in the 
note immediately below, this expression is softened into I be- 
heve that Kaiyata construes as I do. ” Connecting 

with the images sold by the Mauryas would have the effect, as I 
have already explained, of making the images used for worship 
^ vendible images ’ at the same time, and of rendering Paninfs 
Sutra inapplicable to them, and consequently vain and useless. 
This is a mistake that no native grammarian will make, much 
less men like Kaiyata and Nagojibhatta. And the reason for 
Peterson's belief is his own utterly groundless conjecture that 
is meant as the nominative to ^f?rr by Kaiyata. . But No ! 
Peterson does give evidence. I can only note here that in the 
India Office MS. Nagojibhattu seems actually to read ^ ( i. e. the 
Mauryas ) after rrr* in Kaiyata. ” Excellent ! What we 

have got in the India Office MS., the photozincograph of which 
I have referred to, is qr: Commentators put at the 

beginning of their comment on a passage of the original the 
opening words of that passage with ^ after them. This is 
called a Pratika. Now the Pratika from Kaiyata given by Na- 
gojibhatta in the present case is trr: This the copyist 

of the Manuscript through stupidity or mistake has written as 
qri ^nd this evident mistake of the man Peterson relies 

on and uses as evidence to prove that Kaiyata meant iroff- to be 
the nominative of If qr: ^ had been meant by Na- 

gojibhatta as Kaiyata’s reading, would have been put after 
and we should have had qq* q fiq t p * ?T But we have not got 
it. . The Pratika does occur in the form of qq: the 

manuscript consulted by Goldstiicker and in the two mentioned 
by me before. ’ This speaks for itself. 

Kaiyata'^s note on the passage beginning with qr ^r T T :, on the 
contrary, is that signifies the images which are taken from 
door to door " ; and they are thus distinguished from those with 
which the Mauryas are connected in the preceding sentence. 
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Nagojibhatta too disposes of the merchandise of the Mauryas by 
'^ying ' ^ and' speaks ' of ' other /distinct 

Images by Peterson’s misapprehension of the 

main point in Patanjalfs passage vitiates his interpretation of 
NS-gojibhatta throughout. Then agaim I am told that neither 
of the two takes «q[ht* as I do. No one can be»sure of this as regards 
Kaiyata ; for he does not say that the images taken from door 
to^ door for worship were not the Sivah, Skandah, and ViMhah 
with which the argument began. Kaiyata not only may have 
meant them to be the same, but his counter-example 

affords strong evidence that the instance of an image 
under worship meant by him was the %gr: occurring above. 
And as to Nagojibhatta, Peterson tells me nothing new, for I 
have said in giving my independent translation that I disagree 
with Nagojibhatta, and that he has assigned no definite sense to 
the word q;^'- i. e. refers it to nothing, neither to the images of 
the Mauryas, nor to §ivah, Skandah and Visakhah. N^ojibhatta 
and I agree as to the main point, viz. that $ivah, Skandah and 
VisSakhab are in the beginning spoken of as incorrect according 
, to Panini’s rule, in consequence of a certain action of the Maur- 
yas which made the images Panya. We also agree that the 
question about the correctness of these forms has to be decided 
somehow. Nagojibhatta thinks t^^ attaches to the 

images and cannot be removed ; therefore the forms ought to 
have Ka. I say that the Panyata is conferred on them only in an 
incorrect sense, and is removed by the Siddhantin. The other 
points of difference I have given before. This difference between 
N%ojibhatta and me arises from my assigning to Wrar and crar' 
.ha ,h>, d.ey have, via, ' ios. ■ o.%emoT fron. Te 

speaker, and ' these ’ or near to the speaker. Nagojibhatta has 
not atuched to this its definite sense. I also' take in 

Its usual sense of ‘now, ’‘in these days, ’and contrast it with 

the past ; while Nagojibhatta explains it as ‘immediate- 

ly after their manufacture, ’ which sense the word cannot bear 
ahd does not see the contrast, The other reason that I have 
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given in my last Paper is that when Patanjali raises any question 
about a rule, he does so by bringing forward correct forms which 
apparently go against the rule. When in rare cases incorrect 
forms are brought forward, he tells us at the end of the discus- 
sion that they are incorrect by using such an expression as 

Dr. Peterson again says : “I feel sure that it ( ) would 

have been made to stand before, and not after the adversative 
particle 5 if it had the meaning Bhandarkar now ascribes- to it. ” 
Why 1 he feels sure he does not tell us. But trr which I 

suppose he would have, is unidiomatic. The Sanskrit idiom 
requires f and such particles to be put immediately after the 
forms of uq;. Innumerable* instances might be given, but I will 
here quote a few from the Mahabha§ya itself, 

Mahabhasya, Edition of Kielhorn, Vol. I. p. 2; 

Ibid, p . 20 ; w f Ibid. Vol. II. p. 332. 

In criticizing my translation of 1873 Peterson say: — '' I should 
be more than human if I refrained from adding that in 1873 
Bhandarkar gave to the phrase Rig *T precisely that reference 
which he now seeks to give to the admittedly converse phrase 
” Now that I have explained the correa sense ofNa- 
gojibhatta, Peterson will see that this is in accordance with his 
comment. Again, “ he naturally then took in the sense 
he refuses to admit for it now. ” I did not attach to q?n: its 
definite sense of fee, following Nagojibhatta ; but certainly I 
did not give to it Peterson’s meaning ‘ of these ’ and refer it to 
the images made by the Mauryas, if that is what he means by 
the word “ naturally. ” 

As to the main question of Patanjali’s date, I have already 
stated that Peterson attaches no value to what I have set forth 
in my last papers and re-asserts most emphatically his own view, 
and makes other vague and general statements. I am therefore 
not called upon to say anything about them. I must however 
pot 'omit to notice qne point, Peterson sap th?^r as ^r . Pusp 
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mitra and Candragupta, “ he has pointed out that the existence 
of two princes of these names, reigning at about the same time, 
is better guaranteed for the fourth century after Christ than for 
the third, before Christ. ” So then, according to this authority, 
the Bhitari Lat Inscription, which is in such a dilapidated con- 
dition that no perfectly satisfactory copy has yet been or can be 
published, possesses a far higher historical value than the works 
of the Greek historians of Alexander the great and his successors, 
who speak of Sandracottus or Candragupta as having established 
a powerful monarchy at Pataliputra about 320 B. C., and the 
Inscription in which his name occurs, as well as all the Buddhis- 
tic, Jaina, and Brahmanic books which mention both him and 
Puspamitra the founder of the Sunga dynasty that succeeded the 
Mauryas. Perhaps Dr. Peterson considers all this literature and 
the Inscription to be fabricated, or assigns them to the period 
between 600 and 1000 A. D., or it is quite • possibis he never 
heard about them. Peterson’s last paper did not show any 
appreciation of the value of the name of Candragupta for the 
determination of the question under discussion. It was Puspa- 
mitra alone he spoke of and the name Candragupta siinply 
occurred in the translation of a passage from that priceless Inscrip- 
tion, that on the Bhitari Dlt along with Kumaragupta, Samudra- 
gupta, and others. His coupling the two names together in the 
present paper is . therefore an .afterthought, and the statement 
that it has been done in the first paper is not accurate. 

How many of this long list of errors of all sorts are “ capital 
errors’.’ or very serious errors I leave it to my readers to judge. 

Lastly, I am much obliged to my friend Peterson for his pro- 
mise to make over the PatMavijaya to me if it falls into his 
hands “ in view of the effect the Pra^asti, ’’ which he is sure 
it will Gonuin, “ may have upon me. But I would adyise 
my friend to give up, the [ con - .] qnest of the Dark Regions ” 
that W has been prosecutii^ sO y^^omdy late, and assure 
lifSK that any nun|l«rcff.si|ch hpete-desdit^ with; “the Dark 
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Regions ’’ are but trash in comparison with that “ Arsa-grantha ’ ’ 
or " Book of Light,” the Mahabhasya. I shall, therefore, have 
undoubtedly a stronger • claim to Peterson’s gratitude than e 
will have to mine, if I ask my friend Kielhorn to send him a 
copy of his edition of the Mahabhasya with the following note 
on the title-page in capital letters— 


" THIS IS HOT AN ANTHOLOGT. 
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ALLUSIONS TO KRSNA IN PATANJALI’S MAHABHASYA. 

[ From the Indian ANTiauARY, vol. m, 1874, pp. 14 ff. ]. 

A Vartika on Panini, III. 1.26 teaches that the termination 
Aya, technically called Nic, should be appended to a verbal 
noun expressive of an event, in the sense of narrating the event. 
The derivative sufHx is to be dropped, and the noun reduced to 
the form of the original root from which it was derived, and it is 
to this root that the termination Aya is to be applied. If there is 
any other noun depending on the verbal noun, it should be put 
in the accusative or other appropriate case, and governed by the 
verb in Aya. The example given by Patanjali to illustrate 
this is : Kamsavadhamacaste — Kaihsam ghatayati ; i. e., the expres- 
sion Kamsam ghatayati means “ He narrates the story of Kamsa's 
being killed.”— Now Ghatayati in this instance is, according to 
the theory of the author of the Vartika, got by dropping the 
suffix of Vadha, reducing it to its original form of Han ( to kill ), 
appending the termination Aya and making the changes necessary 
in the case of Han. Another instance given in the Bhasya is : Bali- 
bandhamacaste — Balim bandhayati. — Now Patanjali asks if this 
rule is applicable only to the settled names of stories, or to all 
nouns expressive of an event. His answer is to the latter effect, 
and, thus, one may use the expression Rajanam agamayati in the 
sense of “ he announces the coming of the king.” — This shows 
that Kamsavadha and Balibandha were the settled names of certain 
current stories. Now in this Vartika, Katyayana notices a usage 
in Sanskrit common to it with several other languages, in virtue 
of which the causal form of a root may be used to denote the 
narration or announcement of an event expressed by the root. 
The expressions “ He causes Kamsa to be killed, Bali to be put 
under re^aintj and the king to come,” mean “ He narrates 
KamSa’s being killed ” and “ Bali’s being put under restraint,’’ 
and “ almoimces the coming of the king/’ : , But though the form j 
27 [ B. O. BhMadarkw’t Worln, Yol. I. ] 
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Ghatayati/Bandhayati, and Agamayati, are 

Bandh and Gam with A, the author of the Varuka does nowhere 
call them so, and hence the necessity of the new ru e he h ^ • 

But Patanjali, and perhaps Katyayana also eventually, looks up^ 
them as causal forms, and decides that the rule is ^ not requir- 
ed, and that the forms can be arrived at by Panims pnera 

sutra about the causals: Hetumati ca III. i • 26 . But there is some 

difficulty as to the Present Tense. In such instances as ‘ Having 
started from Ujiayini, he makes the sun rise (Suryainudgamayati) 
at Mahismati ( i. e., reaches Mahismati at sunrise ),” the Present 
Tense is appropriate, since at the time he is in Mahismati, the 
sun actually does rise. But its propriety is not so clear in such 
expressionsas “He causes Kaifasa to be killed,” and “He causes 
Bali to be put under restraint,” for it is a long time since Kaihsa 
was killed, or Bali restrained. Even here, says Patanjali, the Pre- 
sent Tense is appropriate. For the narration or annountemement 
of a story or an event may be made in one of three ways 
by representing the story on the stage ; andly, by representing it 
by means of pictures ; and 3 rdly, by narrating it by word of 
month i— In the first case, the leader or manager of a dramatic 
corps does actually cause a person who calls himself Kamsa to be 
killed, and a person who calls himself Bali to be put under re- 
straint. Hence the Present Tense is appropriate. In the second 
case, the blows of Kamsa and Krspa are actually seen at the time 
in the pictures as aimed or received by the two combatants. In 
the third case the narrators give expression to what they know 
about them ( Kaihsa and Krspa) from their birth to their death, 
and thus externally manifest what at the time exists internally. 
And that the things do exist internally or in the mind is shown 
in this way. They ( the narrators ) are of various kinds, some 
arc adherents or devotees of Kamsa and some of Vasudeva. Their 
countenances assume different colours j the faces of some (whose 
favourite hero is defeated)^ become dark, the faces of others, red. 
And in such cases all the three tenses are used by people. For 
example, they say “ Go, Kamsa is being killed “ Go, Kaihsa is 
to be killed ■“ What k the use of going ? Kamsa is killed.”' 


The Passage explained 
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This remarkable passage then shows 

1st— That the stories of the death of Kamsa and the subjuga- 
tion of Bali were popular and current in Patanjali’s time. 

2nd— That Kjrsna or Vasudeva was mentioned in the story as 
having killed Kamsa. 

3rd — ^That such stories formed the subjects of dramatic re- 
presentations, as Purapic stories are still popularly represented on 
the Hindu stage. 

4th — ^That the event of Kamsa’s death at the hands of Krspa 
was in Patanjali’s time believed to have occurred at a very re- 
mote time. 
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I now proceed to other passages. One of the Pratyudaharanas 
or counter-examples of the rule in Dr. Goldstucker’s passage 
(Bhasya on Panini III. 2. i n ) is : Jaghana Kaihsaih kila Vasu- 
devah ; “ Vasudeva verily killed Kaihsa.” From the context it is 
clear that this is given as an example, the occurrence mentioned 
in which is popularly known, but which was not, and could not 
have been, witnessed by the speaker, i. e., the story was ancient 
and popular. 


Again, we are told by the author of the Mahabhasya, under a 
Vaitika On Panini II. 3. 36, that Krsna was not well disposed or 
friendly to his uncle : Asadhur matule Krshah. In the disserta- 
tion on Bahuvrihi compounds, Panini II. 2. 23, the following 
occurs in the Mahabhasya : Saihkarsanadvitiyasya balaih Krsnas- 
ya vardhatam, “May the power of Krspa, assisted by Samkarsaria, 
increase.” From this we gather that Sariikarsapa was his con- 
stant companion and assistant, as might have been expected, from 
their relationship. In the Vartikas that follow Panini, IV. 2. 104, 
Patanjali gives as instances of IV. 3. 64, Akruravargya^, Akrura- 
varginah, { i. e. a follower of AkrOra ), Vasudevavargyah, Vasu- 
devavarginah ( a follower of Vasudeva ). Akrura plays a con- 
spicuous part in the story of Krsna. Under VI. 3. € Patanjali 
quotes Janardanas tvatmacaturtha eva ( “ Janardana with himself 
as the fourth,” i. e., with three companions ) as an apparent ex- 


ception to the rule. Janardana is another name of Krsna. This 
and the second passage from the M^hSbhasya form regular lines 
in the Upendravajra metre, while the third and fourth form one- 
quarter .and one-half respectively, pi an Anustubh stanza, from 
which it w;ould appear that these are lines quoted from an exist- 
ing poem on Kr§na. 

Not only was. the story of I^rsna and Kamsa current and po- 
pular in Pattnjali’s time, but it appears clearly that the former 
was worshiped as a god. , .Papini^in IV. 3, 98, te^hes.us to ap- 
pend the termination Vun, i. ej,. Alw, to Vasudeva and Arjuna to 
form nouns expressive of the adorer, adherent, or worshipper of 
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those persons. There is another more general rule ( IV. 3. 99 ) 
which teaches us to form such derivatives from names of Ksairiyas. 
Vasudeva, being the name of a Ksatriya^ comes under that rule, 
and the form, made up according to it, is the same as that made 
up in conformity with this rule. /‘ Why, then,” Patanjali asks, 
“ are we told in this Sutra to apply Vun or Aka to Vasudeva ?” 
One reason may be, he says, that the word is put in here in 
order to indicate that in speaking of Vasudeva and Arjuna to- 
gether the name of Vasudeva should always be used first. Or, 
he goes on, this word Vasudeva is the name of the Divine Being* 
and not of a Ksatriya ; i. e., Vasudeva is to be taken here, in his 
capacity as a god, and not in his capacity as a mere Ksatriya ; for 
in this latter capacity, the name comes under the other rule.' 

I have thus - brought together seven passages, from a work 
written in the middle of the second century before Christ, which 
show that the stories about Krspa and his worship as a god are 
not so recent as European scholars would make them. And to 
these I ask the attention of those who find in Christ a prototype 
of Krsna, and in the Bible, the original of the Bhagvadgita, and 
who believe our Puranic literature to be merely a later growth. 
If the stories of Krsna and Bali, and others which I shall notice 
hereafter, were current and popular in the second century before 
Christ, some such works as the Hariyam^ and the Purapas must 
have existed then. 
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VASUDEVA of PANINI IV. III. 98. 

[ From til© Journal of the Royal Asiatic Society of Great Britain and 
Ireland, London, 1910, pp. 

In Part IV of the Journal of the Royal Asiatic .Society of Great 
Britain and Ireland, London, for 1909 (p. 1122) Dr. Grierson, re- 
ferring to a previous note of Professor Kielhorn (Part II of JRAS. 
for 1908, pp. 502 ff), states the Professor’s view to be “that 
Patanjali therefore implies that here the word 'Vasudeva’ 
is merely an ordinary proper name, and is not the name of a 
god This does not appear to me to be quite what Professor 
Kielhorn says. For his words are “ the word indeed conveys 
an honorific sense, but would be equally applicable to a human 
being. ” Professor Kielhorn, here, does not deny its- applicabi- 
lity to a divine being ; but it must be confessed that the trend of 
his argument is towards making out Vasudeva to be an ordinary 
individual. For he says :— ( Vasudeva ) “ is the proper name of 
an individual called Vasudeva ... In either case the word, 
‘ Tatrabhavatah, ’ by which ‘ Samjnaisa ’ is followed, does not in 
• the least suggest that the personage denoted by the proper name 
is a divine being. ” Neither does it, I assert, suggest that he was 
not a divine being ; and this is plain from Dr. Kielhorn’s own 
statement that the word is equally applicable to a human being. 

Equally ” with whom ? It must be “ equally ’! with divine 
beings. And certainly the word “ Tatrabhavat ’ means “ res- 
pected, ” “ revered, ” “ worshipful, ” and may be applied to men 
as well as gods. And in the very passage in Patanjali, with 
which Professor Kielhorn compares the Vasudeva passage,' “Tatra- 
bhavatah ” is used of Prajapati, who is called “Sarva”, i. e., “ all. ” 
Prajapati can be “ all ” only in the sense that he is the material 
cause ( ) of all that exists. This sense is assigned to 
Patanjali’s words srsrrrirt: ” by Kaiyata. Prajapati therefore 

is the creator, and to him is applied the epithet “ Tatrabhavatah.” 
Why not, then, ‘ may the same expression be understood to 
imply that Vasudeva was a god or a fiivine being ? 



Vasudeva is here associated with Arjuna, and in the whole 
literature in which they are so associated, Vasudeva is the name 
of a divine being. And the traditional interpretation of Patanjali’s 
passage is that by “ Tatrabhavauh ” is meant such a 'being. The 
instance from the Kasika, which I found out for myself when 
Professor Kielhorn’s Note first appeared, has already been given 
by Dr. Grierson. Kaiyata’s explanation is : " fJrftr: 

spifT I ” i. e., the sense is, Vasudeva is to be 
understood' as a certain eternal deity which is the supremes soul. 
The " Tatfabhavatah ” occurring in the third passage is taken . by 
Professor Kielhorn-as used in an ironicai sense. But even here 


' I do agree with Professor Kidhorn in thinking that the 
correct reading is “ Tatrabhavatah,” and not “ Tatrabhagavatah ”, 
which I accepted on a former occasion on the evidence of the 
Benares edition. But “ Tatrabhavat ” is applicable equally to 
gods and men, Patanjali himself having used it in the case of 
the god Prajapati. 


In all the passages, containing forms of the word ' tatrabhavat ” 
referred toby Professor Kielhorn, except three, the grammatical 
connexion gives the substantives which are qualified by the 
epithet “ tatrabhavat ”. In two of these three, the wording of 
both of which is nlnrrfRrnntT:, the grammatical connexion does 
not bring out the substantive qualified by the epithet, and the 
senseis: “ This is the name of the worshipful. ” Thus stated, 
the word “worshipful” indicates one who is pre-eminently 
worshipful, i. e., a god. In the passage under P. IV. II. 25, 
Prajapati is mentioned as equivalent to Ka ; but in connexion 
with another argument, and not with that which ends with 
“ w|iwf dsrniiirt: ”.j And this mention enables us to determine 
in the manner indicated above who it is that is meant by the 
epithet “ worshipful ” not followed by any substantive. If the 
general epithet " worshipful” thus indicates a god in this passage, 
there is every reason for understanding that that expression 
indicates a god in the Vasudeva passage ( IV. III. 98 ). 


The Passage Explained 
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since it is used without a substantive, “ Tatiabhavatah ” is under* 
stood by Nagojibhatta in his explanation of Kaiyata’s comment 
on Paranjali’s text as equivalent to Isvara or god. I5vara is 
supposed to have taken upon himself the role of an opponent 
of the Vedas to delude the Daityas, and to have uttered the 
verse quoted by Patanjali.' Thus in all the three passages in 
which “ Tatrabhavatab ” is not folowed by a substantive, i. f., 
is itself used substantively, the sense is “ of God, or a God ”, 
on the evidence of Patafijali himself, Kaiyata and Nagojibhatta. . 

Patanjali, for these reasohs, and on his evidence Paoini also, 
maybe safely taken to speak of Vasudeva as a divine being. 
I understood them in this sense' in an article I wrote formerly; 
and propose so to understand them in writing a work for the 
Grundriss, which I intend doing if my eyesight is restored. ,,. j 


1 Pat. (Kielhora'a Ed., Vol. I, p, 3) ; | Kaiy: 
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BHAVABHUTI’S QUOTATION FROM THE RAMAYANA. 

[ From tee Indian ANTiauARV Volume II, 1873 , p. 123 ] 

Prof. Weber’s Essay on “ The RSmSyspa ” was translated by Rev. 
Boyd and published serially in the Indian Antiquary, Volume I, 1872, pp. 
120 ff, 172 fli 239 ff. This translation was also published separately, and 
the verses under reference are quoted and discussed on pp. 88 ff, of this 
separate translation = p. 246 b, f„ of the Indian Antiquary.— [ R. *, U. ] 

In his Essay on the Ramayana, Prof. Weber gives the 
verses quoted by Bhavabhuti in his Uttara-Rima-Carita from the 
last chapter of the Balakdnda of the Ramayana, and points out 
corresponding verses in Schlegel’s and the Bombay and Seram- 
pore Editions, which resemble Bhavabhuti’s only in substance. 
In Gorresio, he says, there is nothing corresponding to them. 
But about the end of the chapter, immediately previous to the 
one, to which Prof. Weber refers us, there are these same 
verses in Gorresio, identical in all respects with those quoted by 
Bhavabhuti, except apparently in two small words, which are 
Eva ( in the last line of the first verse ) and Tu ( in the last line 
of the second verse ) in Bhavabhuti and Adhi and Hi in Gorres- 
sio. But the difference in the case of the first word at least is 
rather a difference between Gorresio and the Calcutta Edition of 
the Uttara-Rama-Carita, and not between Gorresio and Bhava- 
bhuti ; for in an old MS of the play existing in the Elphinstone 
College Library I find Adhi instead of Eva. 

But while Gorresio’s Edition agrees almost throughout with 
Bhavabhuti in this point, there is a material difference in another. 
Bhavabhuti quotes the verses from the last chapter of the Bala- 
Kanda, in Gorresio they occur in the last but two, while in 
Schlegel and the Bombay Edition the corresponding verses, 
though considerably differing in language, occur in the last. 
On comparing the several editions, one finds that Bharata’s 
departure to the country of his maternal uncle, which is despat- 

]^8 I B. O. Bhandarkar'B Works, VoVI }- 
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ched in five verses in the other Editions, in Gorresio is expanded 
into almost a chapter of which it forms the first 44 verses. The 
remaining four verses of this chapter occur in the other Editions 
after the five verses about Bharata. — The last chapter, again, in 
Gorresio, which describes Bharata’s doings in the country of his 
uncle, and his, sending a message to , his fatfier, is wanting in 
Scbdegel and tbC: .Bombay, Editions, And since these additional 
chapters contain no new incident except the sending of the 
messenger ( which has very little to do with the story ), they 
are propably interpolations. 


A NbYE di^ MEAJJINGOF GMaTA 

(I) 

[ pRom THE Indian Antiopary, Volume 1 , 1872, p. 128 ]. 

The foIldWing Note bn drhats was written in response to the request 
of an oflSeet of the ’Dinsjapur District, who wanted histbWbal information 
about that District, and in connection therewith had quotbd Babu Bajeh- 
drelSl Mitra's translation of a verse in an Inscription containing the 
word GHiata,' this word being translated by BSjendraiSl as “ three-fold ” 
or ‘'‘jilural";' ( Indian ’Antiquary, Volume 1, 1872 p/127') —[ N. B. IT. ] 

Babu Rajendralal gives no authority for taking Ghata as 
equivalent' to tHree-foId ; arid supposing that were its meaning,- 
“ threefold eight " would be 24. But the instrumental Varsetia 
is a serious objection, I think, to his InterpteutiOn of Kunjara- 
Ghata-varse'ria,- for If the last word of the compound meant the 
“ year ”, arid the other two 888, Varsa ought to be in the 
locative case. Whett a noun derioting time is in the instru- 
nierital case ‘it indicates the 'period occupied in doing a thing 
( Pacini ll. 3.^6 ), and thus the sense of the above expression, 
if it referred’to'tiirie, tVould ' be '^the teriiple ' was constructed in 
^ or rit 'Ieast thkt it took the 888th year to be con- 
struaed. '-Brit the' coristrrictiOn is awkward, arid 'if it represented 
a date 'the -impound would be difficult to separate grammatical- 
ly. I thirik the ‘expte^ihri means “ he who pours forth an 
array of elepharits or, 'if the Va is to be taken as Dha~, which 
is riotriillikely,- ‘-the defier of the ranks of elephants. ’ Varsa- 
matity driesffidt'agree'with the metre and is cdrisequeritly inad- 
missfble jffie^ides the affiipeitifld would be ungrammatical. The 
w6)rd''has eWo-forais Vdrisnia "and Varsman ; 'if 'the' former be 
ukerij ^he’fifial %ord-bf khe'ritririiinative singular tjf the' comporind 
wdrild’he Vatsmo,-"tf '-'the-fiflter, Varsma, but'fc rieither case 
Vai^taafto .; but*ev®n ■'O^iSfe'^ the meShitig •vVould be 

“ fa tdriapleJiia’Whikh^lhHe iare bodies ot ‘leases df •’’iHally 
elephams. ”, yT^ididm-J&f’^knguage does mot admit'of such 
a V^dris 5 ‘/.*qiXv«d ”'l^g’ 5 (^€*StQdd, "’except HvMSri 'a "dc&ble 
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f o : tlais Hot® Babu BSiendralSl replied, at Indian Aatiqiiarj# t 

1872/pp.'1951 , 'Tbe follow note is : a rejoinder to ■ BSjen-, 

dralaFs obser?ations contained there. Both letters are bi" Sir B« G* : 
Bhandarkar Minself.---[H. B, U j 

any 

[ From the Indian Antiquary, Volume, 1 , 1872, p. 227 ]. 

In reply to Babu Rajendralal, I must point out that he has 
given no authority for taking ghata to mean three ; or if he 
did so, for taking the expression' three eights to represent 888, 
and not 8+8 + 8 or even 8x8x8. He says he thinks his inter- 
pretation is ‘ not forced ’ ; but is the word Ghata, which is very 
indefinite, ever used to signify figures in this way ? If the 
writer meant to express three, could he not have used one of the 
many symbolical expressions for it, instead of a word which simply 
means ‘ a collection ' ? And according to the usual way of 
expressing numbers in this symbolic way, and to the rule : 
Ankanatii vamato gatih’ I if Ghaft meant three, would not the 
expression Kunjara-Ghatl mean 38 ? And what is the necessity 
of restricting the ‘ collection ’ to three ? It may mean any num- 
ber, even 9, in which case, though a row of nine nines, accord- 
ing to Babu Rajendralal’s way of uking it, may not refer to 
any era, still the expression may mean 98. Altogether the 
supposition that the expression represents the, date appears to be 
extremely improbable. The grammatical difficulty the Babu 
thinks I have myself solved, when I admit the alternative inter- 
pretation that “the temple took the 888th year to be construct- 
ed.” But whj|t one would naturally expect to find in an Insaip- 
tion is that such and such a building was constructed in such 
and such a year, and not that it took such and such a year to 
be. constructed. And the . phrase that , temple took the 
twentieth or any such year to be constructed , is not Sanskrit as 
, it is not English. I admitted the interpretation . only so far as 
the grammar was concerned. The writer has not sinned against 
grammar , in using Bhg^oi,, ^ tnasculine, . for absttaa verbal 
nouns ending in Ana only are necessarily neuter but others, 
signifying the instrument or place of an action, genmlly take 
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the gender of the noun qualifi^. This is clear from the Liftgji- 
nusasana ( Siddhanta -Kaumudi, Calcutta Edition, Volume II, last 
page). This appears to be more especially the case when the verbal 
noun has what may be called an Upapada or another noun 
depending on it. In the Siddhanta-Kaumudi, under Panini III. 
3-113 and 117 the instances given are 1 pw- 

> in which nouns in Ana take the 
gender of the nouns they qualify. Bhusapa as an abstract noun 
is neuter, but in the sense of Bhusyate Anena it may take any 
gender. Many verbal nouns in Ana are used by Sanskrit 
authors in this way. In the present case Bhubhusapa qualifies 
Prasada, and hence it is masculine. 

Babu Rajendralal supposes z double entendre on the ex- 
pression in question, but such a double entendre appears to be 
purposeless. For the syntactical connection of a word on which 
such a play is intended is generally the same in both senses, 
but here in the one sense the compound becomes’ an epithet of 
Gaudapatina, and in the other, it stands independently. 

Babu Rajendralal calls the compound awkward when inter- 
preted in the way I have done, but he takes it to be a Bahuvrihi, 
which it is not. It is what may be called an Upapada compound; 
and is to be dissolved thus Kunjarapam Ghata = Kunjara- 
GhatS; Kunjara-Ghatam Var§atiti,=Kunjara-Ghatavarsah : Panini, 
III. 2. I. Neither is it farther from the noun qualified than 
such epithets are even in such a simple Kavya as Raghu. 



YAjUR-VfiDAS. 

[ From THE Indian Antiqary, Volume I, 1872, p.’i63 ] 

' ‘it is worth noticing that the followers of the Black Yajur- 
veda are almost confined to Southern India, while the predo- 
minant or only Veda among the Gaudas of the North is the White 
Yajur. The Gujarat people have ^t a trace of one Sakha only 
of the former— the Maitrayaiiiya. Among the Marathas, the 
Gitpavana Brahmans are nearly equally divided between the 
Rgveda and the Black Yajur-veda ; while the Desasthas are 
Vajasaneyins ( followers of the White ) and Rgvedins. Whether 
this is to be accounted for by a revolution or some such event, 
enabling the followers of the White Veda to drive their rivals to 
the South, or by the supposition of that part of India being the 
country of the origin of the Black Yajur-veda is not determined. But 
there is a prophecy in the Agni Purana which represents the 
White Yajur-veda as a conquering or triumphant Veda, saying that 
theonly Veda that will prevail in the latter part of the Kaliyuga 
will be the Vajasenayaka' ; all others being lost, and the Purohita 
or priest of Kalki, the king that will overthrow the Mlechchhas, 
who will have overspread the. earth, will be Yajfiavalkya*. This 
latter part of the prophecy occurs in other Purapas also. Yajna- 
valkya is the founder or first teacher of the White Yajur-veda. 

Why should not a Census be taken of the several Vedas and 
Sakhas, and of the most important sects of Theosophy or reli- 
gious philosophy ? 


1* Dasyavah ^ilahinaSoa vedo Vsjasaneyakah | 

S. Kalkiyis^uyaiah-puiro YSJfiavalkya-purohitah I 


THE VEDA IN INDIA, 

[ From THE Indian ANTiauARY, Volume III, 1874, pp.132 ff. ]' 

Every Brahmanie family is devoted to the study, of a parti' 
cular Veda, or a particular Sakha of a Veda ; and the domestic 
rites of the family are performed according to the ritual prescrib- 
ed in the Sutra connected with that Veda. The study consists 
in getting by heart the books forming the particular Veda. In 
Northern India, where the predominant Veda' is the. White 
Yajur, and the Sakha Madhyandina, this study has almost died 
out, except at Banares, where Brahmanie families from all parts 
of India are settled. It prevails to some extent in Gujarat, but to 
a much greater extent in the Maratha Country, and in Tailan- 
gapa there is a large number of Brahmans who still devote their 
life to this study. Numbers of these go about to all parts of 
the country in search of Daksina, and all well-to-do natives 
patronize them according to their means, by getting them to. 
repeat portions of their Veda^ which is mostly the Blackr Yajur, 
with Apastamba for their Sutra^ Hardly a week passes here ip 
Bombay in which no Tailanga Brahman comes to me to ask for 
Daksipa. On each occasion I get the men to repeat what, they 
have learnt, and compare it with the printed texts in my posses- 
sion. With reference to their occupation, Brahmanas of each 
Veda are generally divided into two classes, Grhasthas anc 
Bhiksukas, The former devote themselves to a wordly avoca- 
tion, while the latter spend their time in the study of their 
sacred books and the practice of their religious rites. Both these 
classes have to repeat the Saindhya-Vandana or twilight prayersi 
the forms of which are somewhat different for the different 
Vedas. But the repetition of the Gayatri-mantra Tat-Savitur 
varenyam, ,&c., five, ten, twenty-eight, or, a hundred, and. eight 
times, which forms the principal • ppnion of the,, ceremony, is 

1 . Compare the Note on the White and Black Yajorvedaa 01^ the }«at 
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common to all. The Saihdhya-Vandana is performed early in 
the morning and at sunset by a few pious Brahmans, but the rest 
do it a little before the morning and evening meals, i. e., from 
to A. M. to 12 noon, and at about 8 p. M. Besides this, a great 
many perform daily what is called' Brahmayajna, which is 
incumbent on all on certain occasions. This for the Rgvedis, 
consists of the first hymn of the first Mapdala, and the opening 
sentences of the Aitareya Brahmapa, the five parts of the Aitareya 
Arariyayaka, the Yajus-Samhita, the Sama-Saiiihita, the Atharva- 
Saihhita, A^valayana Kalpa-Sutra, Nirukia, Chandas, Nighantu, 
Jyotis, feksa, Panini’s Grammar, Yainavalkya Smrti, Maha- 
bharata, and the Sutras of Kanada, Jaimini, and Badarayaija * . 


1. JilvalSy ana enjoins the Brahmayajfia in the following Sutra 


gw NiHiKiswl1ln[€i NTORflft- 

1 Upon tWs is based the following, as repeated by the 
9gvedi Brahmans in these days 1. "P *** 'TJ 

1 (?8V. 1. 1) ; 2, I ( ^ 

aw I 1 -Sraij ) ; 4 ^ ijssu I 1 -Sra^, ) ; 5. 

gfWRT; N^fTlNI I ( -A-it-Srd Iran,); 6 I (Ait-^tb Ira?.); 

1 ®*b Iran. ) ; 8 ^ | ^yajur- 


veda SadibitS) ; 9 gfTl>7I^ I 1 SSmaveda Saibb.) ; 10. 



I ( Athar. Saifalu); 11. N^FTFIW I h NNI* 

win: BHIWIN: | ( Nirukta ) ; 13 1 ( Obandas > ; 14. 

ifi: I Wll (Nighantu) ; 15, I ( Jyotis ) ; 16 [ 

( dik§5 ) ; 17. I ( PSpini ) 18. N l fR gW q; | (YSjS. Smyti ) 

19. NRRoi NJWtN I ( MahSbhSrata ) ; 20 ^ WIWIIWN: I 

( EanSda Sutra ) ; 21.gqssff^ NN^THINI I (Jbinbni MimSihsS ) ; 22. aw[^ 
I ( BadarSyana-Vedanta-SUtrs); ni^ NUIN Nig 

WfWfW N : I ^t*Tig ^ 3TW f|q^ 

\\ 1 3-“ gtre^ nn; nn i nni 

Nn! f^Wf^ 1. would be hazardous to afSrm 

that our Brahma-yajSa, as rented in these > i^ys, was settled in A4va- 
Pyana’B timp, bnt it is evidently based upoi| b|s ^tra quoted aboy^. Np. J 


Arrangements of Padas &c. Explained ^2^ 

Such Bhiksukas as have studied the whole Veda, repeat more 
of the first hymn, and a Khaijda or more of the Brahmaria, thus 
following the precept of Aivalayana : Sa yavan manyeta tavada^ 
dhitya, “ having recited so much as he wishes. ” The Brahma- 
yajna of the followers of the other Vedas consists of the first 
sections of their Sarhhitas and Brahmaijas, and the opening sen- 
tences or verses of the other Vedas. The Vedafigas and the other 
works are dispensed with. 

The Vedic learning of the Gfhasthas extends generally thus 
far only, but that of the Bhiksukas goes further. Some of these 
latter are what are called Yajnikas. They follow a priestly occu- 
pation, and are skilled in the performance of the sacred rites. 
They study the manuals of domestic rites based on the several 
Grhya Sutras. The manual used by and for the Rgvedi followers 
of Asvalayana is one composed by NarSyariabhatta and known 
by the.name of Naraya^abhatti. The Hira^yakesi^Yajurvedis use 
the Mahesvara-bhatti, composed by Mahesvarabhatta, and the 
manual followed by the Apastambas is the work of one Candra- 
cuda, while a book of the name of Prayoga-Darpa^ia is used by 
the Madhyandinas. There are a few other works of this nature 
which are occasionally referred to, but the usual practice of the 
rites is based on these. But a more important class of Bhik§u- 
kas are Vaidikas, some of whom are Yajnikas as well. Learning 
the Vedas by heart and repeating them in a manner never to 
to make a single mistake, even in the accents, is the occupation 
of their life. The best !l^gvedi Vaidika knows by heart the 
Sarixhita, Pada, Krama, Jata, and Ghana of the hymns or Mantra 


corresponds, to his Nos. 2-7 to ^ 

to No. 10 to No. 11, and perhaps the VedShgas from 

12 to 17, to and the rest to qjsijf ‘ E T« titese 

latter the quotation from the Mah3bh3rata 19 eorresj^onda j^emarkd 
bly to Jk^^alSyana** arid there id no reason to;ihink this did noi 

form part of the Brahma-yajha repeated in his time. 

%% [ Gt Bhandarkar's Works, VoL X ]. 
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portion of the Veda, and the Aitareya Brahmana and-^ 
the Kalpa and Grhya Sutra of Asvalayana, the Nighantu, Nirukta^ 
^handas, Jyotis and ^iksa, and Panini’s Astadhyayi on Grammar. 
A Vaidika is thus a living Vedic Llibrary. The Samhiti and Pada 
our readers will understand ; Krama, Jata and Ghana are 
different arrangements of the words in the Mantras* All these 
I show below by an example 

Sarhhita 

^ I tfi^ (I 

Padas 

1 2 3 4 5 6 7 8 9 ^ XO 11 

I A I I I H I I I \ ^ \ II 

Krama 

1 2, 2 3 3 4 4 . 5 6 6 6 7 7 7 8 

fci I ftcqrff I Tf I \ | H I I 


9. 10 


10 11 


11 


ii?r^ 5 |iR 5 n zm i 

qi#H 


Jata 


1 2 

4 


, 2112 . 


2 3 3 2 


4 3 3 


4 5 ^5 665 6 6 6.7 766 


7 8 8 r 7 8 8 5 10 10 a » 

9 , , 10 11 > 1,10 10 ,11 11 

I 5R^ qi^ ^ I trf^ ^ q|^ II 


2 „a,i 


Ghana 

2 . 1 1 23 


< 4 ^ fq =5^ I j| ^ ^ -|^ 



Ghma ,&€*■ Ekplaihed 

3 3, -4, ® '5 4 ■ 4 '5-6 6 5 4 . 4 

1%;^ twF I h i% 

5 @ ,5 6 6 a 5' 6 7 7 6 6 5 6 7 ' 6 ,7 7 6 

^FH i^m 1% H t^i & 3[% ^ %srr h 1 1^ f% 

6 ' 7 ," 6 ■ 8 7 ' 6 6 7 8 t' 8 3. 7 '7' 5 ' 8 ' ' ' 

,0 IB 10 ¥ 9, 10 11 11,10 9^ 0, 10 11 9 

w^n^m ^F^goofR^* qi^^ q}f^ ^\^ i 

^ J ^ 10 11 11 15 10 11 II 

wwi \ ^ qtf^ qf^ i qff ^ qfft it 

Padas are the different words of a Mantra repeated separate- 
ly, Samhita consists in putting them together according to the 
Samdhi rules and using the Saihdhi accents. In Krama the 
first word is repeated along with the second/ the second with 
the third, the third with the fourth, and so on, as shown in the 
above scheme. The last word of a Mantra or a half of a Rik- 
verse, is simply repeated with the word Iti placed between. 
This repetition is called Vestana. In the Jata arrangement, the 
first word and the second, the second and the first, and the first 
and the second again, are repeated together, joined by the 
Sarhdhi rules and having Samdhi accents. In the same manner, 
the' second and the third, the third and the second, and the 
second and the third are put together, and thus it goes on, 
each word in succession beginning a new Jata arrangement, up 
to the end of a half-Rik or ol a mantra, when the last word is 
simply repeated, as in the Krama. In the Ghana there is first a 
Jata arrangement of two successive words, and then the third 
is added on, then the three are put together in the reverse order, 
and again in the converse. A Ghana is thus composed of the 
first. and the second ; the second and the first ; the first and the 
second again, then the third ; the third, the second, and the 
first.; and. the first, the second, and the third. The second word 
begins the next Ghana, and we have the second, third ; third, 
second; second, third, fourth; fourth, third, second ; second, third, 
and fourth put together. In this manner it goes on to the Jas 
\yord^ which cannot begin a new Ghana^ is -^therefore .siftiply 
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repeated, as in the other cases. Whenever there is a compound, 
there is in addition what is called an Avagraha, i. e., a dis- 
solution of it into its parts, in all these schemes, as in the case 
of Samulham in the above. It ought by no means to be suppos- 
ed that to one who has got up the Padas these other arrange- 
ments are easy, sinfce the Samdhi changes and accents are 
different in each scheme ; and in reciting, the horizontal and 
vertial ( Anudatta and svarita ) accents, as also the one 
compounded of these two, are distinctly shown by certain modu- 
lations of the voice. The %vedis do this in a way different 
from that followed by the Taittiriyas, or followers of the Black 
Yaju, while the Madhyandinas indicate the accents by means 
of certain movements of the right hand. The Kanvas, however, 
differ from these latter, and follow the Rgvedis, as do the 
Atharvavedis also. 


In this manner the Vaidikas learn to recite t!ie Mantra 
portions of their Veda. The Brahmarias and other works are 
learnt and repeated simply as we find them in Manuscripts, i. e., 
in the Samhita way. The quantity that the Rgvedis have to 
get up is so large that a person who has carried his studies up 

to Ghana is very rarely to be met with, and generally the Vai- 
dikas of that Veda get up only the Samhita, Pada, and Krama of 

the Mantra portion, in addition to the Brahmana and the other 
works enumerated above. Amongst the Taittiriyas, however a 
great many Vaidikas go up to the Ghana of the Mantra portion 
of their Veda, since they have to get up only their Brahmapa and 
Arapy^a in addition. Some learn the Taittiriya Pratisakhya 
also ; but the Vedangas, including the Kalpa and Grhya Sutras 

are notattended to by that class, nor indeed by any except the 

^edis. The Madhyandinas get up the Samhita, Pada, Krama, 
Jata and Ghana of their Mantra portion ; but their studies 
pnerally stop there ; and there is hardly one to be found who 
knows the whole Satapatha Brahmapa by heart, though several 
get up portions of it. There are very few Atharvavedis in the 
Bombajr Presidencjr,a few families residing at Mahuli, near Satara, 


Mode of Lite of the Vaidikas ' MB ' 

and some more in Revakanta (See Indian Antiquary Volume, I. 
129), Last year, two Vaidikas of this Veda, very probably from the 
latter district, came up to me for Daksina. I took a copy of the 
German Edition in my hand and examined them, but they did 
not seem to know their Samhita well. The triumph of a Vai** 
dika consists in repeating his Veda fluently, in all the ways 
above detailed, without a single mistake in the letters or accents. 
The students of the Samaveda have their own innumerable 
modes of singing the Samas. These are now being published 
in the Bibliotheca Indica. The Samavedis get up their 
Brahmanas and Upanisads also. 

The Vaidikas support themselves generally on the gifts or 
Daksinas of those of their countrymen who are charitably dispos- . 
cd. Often recital-meetings, known by the name of Mantra-Ja- 
garas, are held by rich Grhasthas in their houses, at which the 
principal Vaidikas in the town or village are invited. The 
reciters of each Veda are divided into two parties, one of which 
repeats a portion of a Mantra in one or more of the several 
schemes, and the other party takes up the next ; and is then 
followed by the first again. Each of them is silent while the 
other is repeating. In this manner, they go on till the time for 
breaking up arrives. The reciters are provided with milk and 
other refreshments, and at the end a money-Daksina is is given 
to them by the host, according to his means. It is always a 
point of honour, at these meetings, who should recite first. By 
general consent, however, the first place is given to the Rgvedis; 
and after they have repeated their Mantras, the Yajurvedis begin. 
But, since there are two classes of Yajurvedis, the followers of 
Black Veda and of the White, this second place is the subject of 
contention between them. And sometimes the quarrel waxes 
so warm that it is often considered the safest course for the 
convener of the meeting, in order that his house may not be a 
scene of tumult, to invite members of only one of these. The 
third place is assigned to the Samavedis. ' 

The Veda-reciters are patronized by native princes also ; 
gj:i 4 ^osx liberal of these th? Qaikav^ and the Raja of 
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‘ Travaiicore, whose praises are sung by the wandering Tailanga 
Vaidika. The former has got a regular board of examinersj by 
whom every candidate that comes up from any part of India 
is examined and recommended for Daksiria according to his 
desertSv But, with all these sources of income, the Vaidika is 
hardly in easy circumstances. Hence the class is gradually dying 
out, and the sons of the best Vaidikas in Poona or the Kohkan, 
now attend Government English Schools— a result not to be 
much deplored. 


Though the time and energy wasted in transmitting the 
Vedas in this manner, from the times of Katyayana and other 
ancient editors of the Vedas, has been immense, we should not 
forget that this class of Vaidikas has rendered one important 
^rvice to Philology. I think the purity of our Vedic texts is to 
be wholly attributed to this system of getting them up by heart, 
and to the great importance attached by the reciters to perfect 
accuracy, even to a syllable or an accent. 


There is another class of Vedic students called Srotriyas, or 
popularly Srautis, which must not be omitted here. These are 
acquainted with the art of performing the great sacrifices. They 

are generally good Vaidikas, and in addition, study the Kalpa- 
Sfltra and the Prayogas or manuals. Their number is very 
limited., ^re and there one meets with Agnihotris, who 
matntam the three saaifical fires and perform the fortnightly 

Caturmasyas ( particular kinds of 
sacrifice). The grander Soma sacrifices are now and 
then brought forward, but they are as a matter of 
course very unfrequent. There was one in the Konkan at a 
village ailed Golapa, near Ratnagiri, in May i868, at which I 
was present, and another at Poona last year. The young Chief of 
Colaba has made preparations to institute at Alibag, at the end of 
this month ( April ), a sacrifice' which is to be a compound of 
the species railed Aptoryama and of a ceremony known by the 
name of Qyana ,- that is, the ceremony of constmctint he 
Kunda of .altar in a peculiar shape. This will occupy the^ first 
twelve days, and the whole will kst for about twentfdays. . 


The nasiE cave inscriptions 


[ From the Transactions of the First International Congress 
OF Orientalists, London, 1876, pp, 188 IF. ] 

In the following Translations of the Nasik Cave Inscriptions, 
I have mainly followed Mr. West’s excellent lithographs, given 
in Volume Vn of the Bombay Branch of the Royal Asiatic 
Society’s Journal. Lieutenant Brett’s copies, from which Dr. 
Stevenson translated them, were also consulted. But finding 
that neither Collection was satisfactory in every rsspect, I visited 
the caves myself about three weeks ago, and compared the copies 
with the originals. I found a difference in several cases. 
These have been indicated in their proper places. I was accom- 
panied by my friend Mr. Abaji Visriu Kathavate, himself a San- 
skrit scholar, who was of much assistance to me. I have trTns- 
lated all the Inscriptions with the exception of No 23, which 
consists of a few small and incomplete lines. The numbers used 
are those of Mr. West’s copies. The order in which I have 
arranged my Translations is as follows 

1. Gantamiputra’s Inscriptions, Nos. 26 and 25. 

2. Usavadata’s Inscriptions, Nos. 17, 19, 18, 16, and 14. 

3 . Inscriptions of private individuals containing the names 

of kings. 

4. The rest. 

. No. 26 
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%«t- 

«t ?ncRi?5Tf gwfcsii^- 

•< l(S[ rt ^ «TO SHqcfSg-tlCF^T^epwa STTOFIrrft'SrJT- 


'* f ?5|i%^;TOH?r!%?5^^?r 3n*m i^«r m- 

qn sTTOHir grwi 'P=R?r '^?rC c? ]?r '^^gqrsEr W 

Tw~ 

c %«^rf^»fpT^5ff55qTf^af [ ^ ]^OT^g€^?jHf3T^»R:^ wr*i?i- 

\ lliTfl'^% ^FfRjysT^r.om^W TR^^rrc!- 

JTl^#TTSg $e4%ri[ OT ]%R^€ l%fttrirl^?r PTip JTf%T^ *f(cFfi3r 
sK!i?% ^PT^^iwnitHJ^rrpT ?rq^»Ti%i- 

1* JimFfrTOW ^r5iT^ra^0^m%OT5i%n«riTRiq cut 

away W( cut away ittf 

R SC'JT] »Ff?%'r Rfl^RHIcfT «TfRIR<T!TR?[ R^I^RR 

n R ^5 fRfrC’OT] RfJl[tT] rt^T^ 3Tq^ I7ir^ 

Of cut away rr WfRRg 3Pr^^%ni 

«fT% i%ii%[T...^nf3n?r...FRT 

Though covered over with a black oily paint, this Inscrip- 
tion, with the exception of a few letters at the end, could be 
easily read. . It is intelligible throughout, though not without a 
few dfficulties ; and the words can be readily traced to their 
Sanskrit originals. The letters, not occurring in Mr. West’s litho- 
graph, and such as are different there from what I found them to 
be in the original, are underlined here, as in other Inscriptions. 


Kotes ON iNSCWPTION No, 26 233 

Lines 2, 3, Some of the names cannot be identified, 
fttfesr is perhaps in Sanskrit. May this be $ri Saila on 
the Krspa ? — is very likely the Cakora mentioned in some 
of the Purarias. For the rest see Wilson’s Visnu-Purana and Vara- 
ha-Mihira, Chap. XIV. 

L. 6. Or The right-hand stroke indiatory 

of 3 !T is distinct in the original. 

L. 8 ’b^u|«{^ o makes no sense. must very likely be read 
before it, though it does not occur ; and then the word would 
correspond to must have been intended for 

Engravers not seldom make such mistakes. can have no- 

thing to do here •, Gautamiputra is compared to ancient kings, and 
not to gods, in the compound. Dr. Stevenson’s will not 
do j for what is wanted here is an old Puranic king. 

L. 9. offers some difficulty. If taken as correspond- 
ing to there is nothing in the following words which it 
may with propriety be made to qualify, would 

hardly be good sense ; for the fight is with mortal enemies, and 
not with the wind, Garuda, etc. Nor would the compound end- 
ing with the word look well as an adverb. The letter representing 
Ca may not unlikely have been engraved for Dha, which it 
greatly resembles ; and with a small stroke to the right, would 
be Fla, and the whole word would be This yields pretty 

good sense ; for what seems to be intended is that he propitiated 
the wind, Garuda and the rest by some ‘processes, and then 
obtained an easy victory over his enemies, tq igu, etc., 

stand for nrg?, etc. instrumental singulars in Prakrit. 

L. 10. or more properly ( see No. 25, 1 . 8 ), 
corresponds to ( See No. 17, middle of 1 . 3, and No. 15, 
1 . 7 ), and was the name of the hill on which-these Cave-Temples 
are excavated. It occurs in No. 9, No. 11, 1 , 2, No. 25, about 
the end of 1 . 9, and also in 1 . 1 1 tfaisi Dr. Stevenson makes 
Kanha mountain ” of it in one place ( p. 43 ), “ the rays of the 
setting sun** in another (pi arid “iMiid^aefe|* W4 
10 (B.O. l^aadaiku’s 
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third'. *R[T^TrfHlT>r ought to be ^r^nnftrrR (See todl. and 13 below) 
=^t gTq ' q?u ' H l »3: which was the name of a Buddhistic sect.® 

L. II. is the reading of both Lieut. Brett 

and Mr. West ; but I could distinctly see ^ instead of 7 and 
the genitive, is wanted here. f^ f r=' #P TT » n «; - 3T5ra5nT=3TR?^n^: 

gen. “ of the venerable lady ” . is unintelligible. 

Sanskrit of No. 26. . 


1 W5=q[ I ^#2515 F!i ^ Ri'm# 

^ %% 1 3 fffRTR^-r- 



3 


' .. . 














^ 5RtI g’TRFRWWstl'R^ ^Trrl^l4H'fv5q^T: TO8iq^i|»t^ gt- 

TIR— 

« sRrmRfq- 


^^Riq?TnTM«^sii=«^Kor. 


1. Journal of the Bombay Branch of the Eoyal Aeiatio Society, Volume 
r. p.56. j 

8. Wai^lljelsr, p. 880* ., , 
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^ 5FTf^>FlifIHOT- 

^?n=s[i 

't^s?nn'i^ii^ri?n ?r?i^rTm~ 

“i 0 ’TtcRR?r?n:^ii cut 

Hfi^ImfTwncri t?r?i5Fr(rr ) R5JtHRFtt 

i%?rw(RR)i 

^ ■) '^cpR R aR^FT %^Frt fsri^ u?r^i ari^'iRi: %^mpr: w- 
?r cut a^ay q%«n:: f q fi i^ q' €i [ g|% < il<|i^# trm 
%mi^...a#5ncT...^ 1 


Translation. 


This Cave-temple, a benefaction, the greatness of which is 
not excelled by the best (i) of Vimanas ( celestial cars), is 
caused to be constructed on the summit of Trirasmi, which is 
like the summit of — , on the 13th thirteenth day, in the 
2nd second fortnight of Grisma (2), in the year 19 nineteen of 
the King ^ri Pudumayi, the son of Vasisthi, by the Great Queen 
Gautami, the presiding genius of power, taking delight in 
veracity, charity, forbearance, and abstinence from killing, 
devoted to religious austerities, self-restraint, vows and fasts, and 
acting (3) in every way as befits the title ot “ daughter (4) 
of royal sages, ” and the mother of Satakarni, Gautamiputra 
[ the son of Gautami], the King of Kings, whose might [ firm- 
ness' ] is equal to that of the mountains Himalaya, Meru, and 
Mandara; who is king of Asika, Asmaka, Mudhaka, Surastra, 
Kukura (s), Aparanta, Anupa, Vidarbha, Akara, and Avanti, and 
lord of the mountains Vindhyavat, Pariyatra, Sahya, Krsua-giri,’ 
Malaya, Mahendra, ^restha-giri and Cakora ; whose orders are 
obeyed by the circle of all kings, whose pure face resembles the 
lotus blown open by the rays of the sun, whose beasts of burden 
have drunk(6) the waters of the three seas, whose look is as 
graceful' and lovely as the full 4ish qf mt)on, whose gait is 35- 
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pleasing as that of an excellent elephant, whose arm is as stout, 
rounded, massive, long, and beautiful as the body of the lord of 
serpents, whose fearless hand is wetted by the water poured in 
granting (7) asylums, who serves his living ( lit. not dead ) 
mother, who has well arranged the times and places proper for 
[ the pursuit of] the triad ( 8 ), whose happiness and misery are 
the same as, and not different from, those of his citizens, who 
has quelled the boast and pride of Ksatriyas, who is the 
destroyerer of the Sakas, Yavanas, and Palhavas, whe spends the 
[ revenue got from ] taxes levied only according to the law, who 
does not like to destroy life even in the case of 'enemies who 
have given offence, who has increased (9) the families of the 
best of Brahmans, who exterminated [ lit. left no remnants of] 
the race of Khagarata, who has established the glory of the 
family of Satavahana, whose feet are adored by the whole circle 
of kings, who has stemmed [ the progress of] the confusion of 
the four castes, who has conquered the host of his enemies in 
innumerable battles, whose great capital is unappoachable to his 
enemies and has its victorious flag unconquered, to whom the 
great title of king has descended from a series of ancestors [ lit. 
men of his family j, who is the abode of learning, the support ot 
good men, the home of glory, the source of good manners, the 
only skilful person, the only archer, the only brave man, the 
only supporter of Brahmans, whose exploits rival those of Rama, 
Ke^ava, Arjuna, and Bhimasena; who holds festive meetings on 
theoccasionof the summer solstice, whose prowess is equal to 
that of Nabhaga, Nahusa, Janamejaya, Sagara, Yayati, Rama, and 
Aihbarisa ; who conquered the host of his enemies in the brunt 
of battle in a curious and wonderful manner in virtue of his 
innumerable worships and obvervances, and by means of rites 
concerning the wind. Garuda, Siddhas, Yaksas, Raksasas, 
Vidjradharas, ghosts, Gandharvas, Caranas, the moon, the sun, 
the constellations and planets ; who erects his neck high in the 
sky like (10) mountains and trees [ lit. who goes or makes 
towards the sky ], apd who has brought prosperity to his ra ce . 
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The Great Queen, the mother of the Great King, and the grand- 
mother of the Great King, gives this cave to the Congregation, 
the host of mendicants of the Bhadrayaniya School. The Lord 
of — patha, desirous to please and to serve the venerable lady, 
the Great Queen, grants a village on the south-western side of 
the Trirasmi mount for the sake of the Caityas ( images ) in the 
cave-temple, in order thus to prepare a bridge for the fame and 
religious desert of her father and husband. 

Notes. 

The syntactical connection of the sentence ending with 
gtTsra: in the tenth line is 

5 I 5 R The words from ^ ray i gry i in the first line to— «ft- 

in the ninth, are epithets of ; and from to 

■ — fVftjTiiT'TOr of 

(i) My friend remarked, when we came to this part of the 
Inscription, that below the plinth of the verandah of the Cave, 
were carved figures of men with poles on their shoulders, giving 
to them the appearance of Vimana-bearers, like the modern 
Palki — bearers, and to the Cave that of a Vimana. 

(a) It appears to have been the custom in some parts of the 
country in those days to mark the Rtu or season instead of the 
month. Each season is compsed of two months, and conse- 
quently of four Paksas or fortnights. Grisma comprehends 
Jyestha and Asadha. 

(3) aigit’fttmnnif is in form passive, while the active sense 
is required. It may have been a mistake of the engraver, 

(4) Daughter or daughter-in-law. 

(5) A portion of modern Rajaputana appears to have been 
known by the name of Kukura ; for it is* called Kiuchelo by 
Huien Thsang, which General Cunningham identifies with 
Gurjjara. ' But Gurjjara is nowhere mentioned as the name 

) Geofjpaphy oilndm^ 
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of a country ; and supposing that there was a country of that 
name, its position ought to be farther to the South. The Gurjjara 
dynasty which the General connects with that' country reigned 
at Broach’ (See Journal B. B. R. A. S. Vol. X). Kukura answers 
to Kiuchelo better than Gurjjara. Aparanta must be the Western 
coast below the Sahyadri ; for Kalidasa represents Raghu, in the 
fourth canto of the Raghuvaihsa (Bloka 52, 53, and 58), to have 
crossed the Sahya to conquer that country, and to have, by 
means of his immense army, made the sea to appear “ as if it 
touched the Sahya mountain. ” Anupa was a country on the 
Upper Narmada, with Mahismati for its capital.^ 


(6) According to the usual Sanskrit idiom (Panini II. 2, 36) 
«fRr ought to be placed before . But there are excep- 

tions, as noticed in Panini II. 2. 37. Such expressions as inpr- 
for sSfnnvr^w ( Malati- Madhava, Act VI.) are not un- 



common. Jagaddhara’s remark in this case is rrmrawT stt^ 

. According to him, therefore, ad- 
jectives may be placed after the noun in Prakrit where this 
cannot be done in Sanskrit. 

(7) Properly the phrase ought to be translated thus, “Whose 

fearless hand is wetted by giving the water of asylum or safety.” 
But there is no object or propriety in comparing safety to water. 
The expression ought to be The compound, how- 
ever, may be dissolved as but this is hardly 

good. 

(8) The triad is tnf “ religious merit or desert 
“wealth, possessions, or worldly interests,” and ^^desires or 
pleasures. ” 

■ (9) To put a Brahman in a condition in which he may 
“ increase, and multiply ” his race has always been considered an 
act of virtue. U§avadata is praised in Inscription No. 17 for 

1 Journal of the Bombay Branch Royal Asiatic Society, Volume X. 

? Raghnvaih^a, VJ. 37-43, 
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having given eight wives to Brahmans, ” i. e. given them the 
means of marrying. 

(10) The termination ^ showing manner '' or "Variety,” 
which in Sanskrit is applied only to numerals, seems to be 
appended here to common nouns. Hence means ' in 

the manner of mountains and trees. ” 

By far the greater part of Dr. Stevenson’s translation of this 
Inscription is wrong, and wide away from the true » sense. His 
"" Varaja, lord of the circle of Lanka ”, "" Surya going to the 
region of the lotuses at the suggestion of chaya ”, "" the spotless 
sister, ” "" Ksatriya flaming like the god of love, "" the four in- 
stitutes, one for the sick and infirm ”, "" Umakhela, the queen, 
etc. etc., have all disappeared in my Translation, I need not 
criticize it further. Any one who will compare both with the 
original will perceive the truth of my remark. 

It will be seen that the cave was caused to be constructed 
and assigned to the mendicants by Gautami, the mother of 
Satakarni Gautamiputra, and not by his wife or widow, as suppos- 
ed by Dr. Stevenson and all subsequent writers. 

Below this Inscription there is another composed of about 
three lines in smaller characters, which is difficult to. read. The 
time at my command was so short that I had to come away 
without comparing Mr. West’s transcript with it. But I do not 
think such a comparison would have been of much use. The 
engraver was evidently in haste, and wanted to compress much 
matter within the short space at his disposed, in consequence of 
which the letters are badly formed. The difficulty is increased 
by a portion in the middle of each line being destroyed* The 
context is thus cut off. I have, however, been able, by compar- 
the two copies, to make out the following:— 

No. 26 A. 


f 1 [ t 
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^^FT*Tm« ^9^ ^ »ftl W 

S3 ni»Tt[*T]!mtlr^ ?5aifT 

[f] «TI^^ JW [1^] csq^^ m cut away ?riT cut away 


^ qiti^ [^tcrt ] =q mirar bjt [f^] <%• 

T T gqf^ r q ^ qqi^fiqR'qi^ ^pnuj #j 5RR1- 



^ 5qJT# r.'qnn^sT >Hqoigtiq»T0tr% PPRW 

^'*■ ®{q^# ^ 3HP# 2fJ(^M<c|U|V STOE [TO^ll^] 

Bf3fmftqn^=q ^pfr qt?K^ 4 h^ ?nT[R]?!pTR^^ “q 

^ or^ [|9t5pir ] 31^ JTWTFnjqipfn^^ anoifWf f 

^■iNi^q i B?n: [^3 or ^1^5r?n ^ Rq%g 

When a reading not noticed below is not found in one of 
the copies, it should be looked for in the other. 

L. 12. 31^ looks like 3^, but what is required is a Prakrit 
word having the seqse of is the instrumental 

plural occuring again in N0.25, 1. 5. The of the singular seems 
to have the plural termination attached to it in this case, as in 
the Marathi plural (=*!T#), the singular being ^ran^. 

The verb or participle of which is the agent in the in- 

strumental case is wanting, probably lost in the portion of the 
Ins cription destroyed. It should be some word signifying 
“ given”. — qjRT. The t seems to have been badly cut in the rock 
Or compounded by the copyists with v. — 
whence the ? ought to be fe. The word occurs in the next line 
in the form of qfiq i g^S t may also be read as 
district of Govardhana. ”— fitsjnr is somewhat diffi- 
cult Mr. West has I prefer the former, and refer it to 

the Sanskrit tR^smvr or ^RSijR. The nr books like ar, but 

there can be little doubt that k is the correct reading, since the 
word occurs near the end of 1, 10 and in the middle of 1. 13. 
b the latter place it is distinct b Lietlt. Brett’s copy, — 

^st letter is 9 in Ideut. Bim’i^’ahdti&readable in Mr. West’s, 
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It must be <t, for the word is repeated in the next line, 
where the q- is distinct. In the latter place the letter that looks 
like q muk be corrected to as we have got it here. — 

The vow^el of the last letter is not distinct. The vowel occurs 
in' the last line about the end. — gq. The vowel of the first letter 
is wanting in Mr. West’s, but some mark denoting it is to be 
seen in Lieut; Brett’s, though on the left side of the letter. Mr. 
West suspects the existence of ft after q, but that letter is not 
required here unless we read the whole word as qqir. 

E. 13 imrl- This is nominative singular, but the sense 
requires the accusative. appears to be the first person 

plural of the perfect. In Sanskrit, however, the root first class 
takes the Atmanepada terminations. Or if one c[ is considered 
redundant, and consequently to have crept in by mistake, the 
form is ■ of the root qr- But the Praktits generally have not 
preserved the Atmanepada. — The dots 
representing f sometimes stand for qr as in 1 . 5 of No 12, in 
which case the ■word is srjrOTjr- The plural is used as expressive 
of respect. — might be taken as corresponding to qwgqq or 

qq or means a ” rOad ” or “ path ’’, but does 

not yield aii appropriate sense. The letter, however, which 
looks like tq may also be read as^, in which case the expression 
K' ^together with the ditches ( such as wells ) 

siaid' roads. ” The expression occurs further on in diis 

line and in the next. — qqqq. The isosceles triangle 

which represents q has in several cases in this in- 
scription lost one of its sides. Taking the first letter, 
therefore, as q, the word nearest to qqq q which makes sense is 
f^Pii^'or (^qilttar “abandoned". — '^qm^onri^ is somewhat 
unintelligible. The first word is very likely ^-qrq=^qTqw[, the 
second must be one having the sense of “ a mendicant ’* or 
■“ beggar ” awi third ; so that the whole expression 

appears to mean “ for the sake of gods and beggars and mendi- 
fSiasieraHy these are the chjects of charity.. ( .See 

TThe fifa:letter is iBK^ disrittctj^^^^^h Icn^ mm*: 

31 [B.^.Mandarkar’iWodbivyoI.X.l 
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— «it5ra5T must be a mistake for or if the ;i is takett 

with the preceding to give it the form of the insnimental singu- 
lar, is hardly intelligible. But may be read as 
or f%i^m r=fiiltrr and hS' may be traced to in which case the 
expression is rR[^rtrr “ attended ( lit. begirt ) with prosperity. 
— is perhaps the same man as mentioned in 

No. . 25 , 1 . 2 .— is diiEcult. lt may be the representative of 

L. 14 . etc.' These expressions are commented on in 

the notes on 1. 4 , No. 25 . — should be fiticftr ( See 1 . 5 and 
II No. 25 ). — looks well as an epithet 
of but is made part of the compound ending with 

which in Sanskrit will not do. . . 

Sanskrit of No. 26 A, 

5sr}35qRf?;ifiqqi% 

IK sito <to k f^o 1 

^ssr cut away 

1 cut away cut away ( stRl- 

“f nftm fJr^qraqf'RRph nasi 

\ f^534i^;ntn^5Ti^ 

f^sRK^(Knr) 

«t; «ti3[5kRT 

I 

Translation. , ^ / 

The prosperous Pudumayi, the lord of Navanara ( 1 ), <;om 
mands Sarvaksadalana, the Royal Officer in, Govardhana i-^-The 
village , in the Govardhana district, ,, in the southern division 
, which ( was granted ) on the thirteenth , day of ,the. second fort 
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night of Grisma, in the year nineteen of our ( reign ), by the 
Lord of Dhanakata, as a permanent provision for the keeping up 
of this said caverteipple, v^as disapproved by the mendicants ot 
the place, the Bhadrayaniyas in congregation, residing in the 
Queen’s cayevtentple, and given ( back). In its place we grant- 
ed, by ( issuing ) mandates, another village of the same area as 
the former, along with the wells and roads, as a permanent pro- 
vision for the keeping up of'the cave-temple of the great venera- 
ble lady (or grand-mother) which is the btidge of religious desert 
to the donor ; and the management of the village, which was 
disapproved by the Bhadrayaniyas in congregation, was placed 
in the hands of the body of the protectors of the mendicants, 

( and of ? ,) the body of the recluses ( 2 ), for purposes concern- 
ing gods and beggars ( generally ). We ( now ) grant the village 
to Buddha, the best of Jinas, the destroyer of the ignorance 
( lit, sleep ) of the crowd of mortals, by ,( issuing ) commands to 
the prosperous Visnupala, the Royal Officer residing in Gona- 
baha. It is not to be entered on or interfered with by others, 
not to include what has been granted ( before ) or may be dug 
out, and not to be subject to the rules ( in matters of revenue ) 
applicable to ( other parts of ) the country, and to include all 
that may grow on it. '( We grant ) with these restrictions this 
village, along with the wells, roads, and appurtenances. This 
charter ( composition ) is engraved here by the general, the talent- 
ed Aksatasattva at the command (y) of the very respectful com- 
posers of all mandates (or charters ). ' . I 

Notes, i : 

, (i) I translate as (‘the Lord ofNavanara,”upon the 

analogy of the expression , .Ngvanara must have been 

the name of Pudumayi’s capital. But it may be translated as “the 
new lord of men.’’ however, hi tile sense of a King, is 

hardly to be met with, and the epitliet ' or “new,” as applied 
to the King, can haye so significance, since about the time that 
it was used in this Inscription he must have been more' than’ 
pipeteen years on the throne, 'S' 
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(2) A distinction seems to be intended here .between a 
and a sra#rT. The former term signifies a regular Budd;histic 
mendicant, and the latter, any one who has abandoned the world 
and devoted himself to the life of a recluse. 

(3) Command, i. e. the respected person composed the 
charter, and it was engraved as composed. The word ainipT 
may here be translated “ at the dictation of. ” 

The Lord of Dhanakata spoken of in this Inscription was 
Gautamiputra ; for the title occurs before his name in No. 25, 1 .i. 
He appears to be represented here to have granted a village on 
the thirteenth day of the second fortnight, etc., which is the date 
of No. 26. This, therefore, must be the same grant as .that 
mentioned in 1 . 1 1 of that Inscription. From No. 26 A we see 
that the Bhadrayanlyas disapproved of the village granted to them 
by Gautamiputra, whereupon Pudumayi gave them another in 
its place, and the old one, which for some time had been devot- 
ed to charitable purposes generally, was assigned to the Buddhists 
by this charter. 

Govardhana appears from this Inscription, and from No, 25, 
to have been the capital of the province during the reign of these 
princes. There is a village of that name at present about three 
or four miles from the hill where these caves are constructed. 

No. 25. 

s % fl3itr%5!rerrtr[1:] 

R drfsrh irw ^ id arsi- 

[sfwFT] ftcWJT qf^wr? 

srqiw afjrmw er?i«retR[or ;?]# 


TRA»SWi:3?ICm IlffiqiaPTJON ^N<x ?5 8# 

[&] [cnj [»i3 (I <sTOi?l. 

^ ^ qi|pfx^OVTOfq% fnWR fat M 'fti 

## sparer mmi 5Cifftcfr 

« fllaaftjp ?ricif iSig' ^ ^ itawip ffSIf 

[stitJ =^ H^r armSct f^tft f 

<f 3^ TT«r «ra*ff| 3ifivipiJr «rfrR[«?ti# *tf- 

f^cTR 5# ^ a =f iRf 

f.} ■ ' ■ ' 

1 6 %cRf Too p?r ^ Iratr q%it aiqil# »Rffl^ 

f^praT«TO 8rw^*#f pattaq^tf^ =f. 

v!i ^ « # q^t s t?*t .^1^9 

j? !Rn^^ q% It# q# 'll 3^^ ff PrN& .%f% 

SaV |w9i#i r ? S.o* 

This InsCTiption is faintly cut, and the surface of the foc|: 
is so uneven that the natural indentations appear like letters or 
ipts of letters. Hence neither of the published copks is satis- 
factory. Though Mr. West’s is sttperior as a whole to Lieut. 
tBrett’s, the latter is in several places better than the forauw. 
With ,the assistance of these ,tw^ I was able to m^e ottt a good 
deal, but there are several difficulties which canttot be satis" 
factorily cleared up. 

Line i. %!t#. What is marked as 1 =^in Mr. West’s copy, 
has the mark of the vowel f above it, and looks so mudi like 
the letter which he has mken to be J = or, that Ihave 
put down both as trnft. — ftariffei ; The sense'requites |^r. 
^esfs ^ should be taheu asf^.^ 
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45 =* filW. fiiiW^rrr should be flpsRf^ which represents the Sanskrit 
Hemaandra gives gxTj anf and as the Prakrit forms 
of SWJ:*' ( — SfiT I grt ' )• The vowel marks 

are not distinct here. It is grRT in Mr. West’s, but in Lieut. 
Brett’s. It must very likely be —gr qe p g :^. The first letter 
should be read u" ( See No. 26 A. 1 . 12 ). The dot on ?r and the 
right band stroke of ^ roust he mistakes. There appears to be 
a letter like ^=jr after this word, hut nothing satisfactory can be 
made out of jt. ■— when looked at from a certain position 
looks like SJJ=^=rTi%; and it must be so, for if it _ were simply nr, 
the nether loop would not be so much below the level of that of 
the next ThAloop, therefore, must be another letter, i, e., gr. 

X niust have the mark of 5, though I did not see it 
distinctly. j is distinctly f. 

Line 2. git!TUU1%. The first two letters are: +X = sttarj 
4 ™ust be X. — The sense of this cannot be determined 
with perfect certainty, but it must refer to the direction in which 
the field lay. In* No. 26, 1 . i i, the' word meaning 

southwest ’ occurs, and in, No., 19. The expression 

may therefore have been intended for 
probably corresponds to X and 

X hRve been put- together -by. Mr. West, but they appear separate 
in Lieut. Brett’s, copy. • ■ . 

Line 3. The mark for a hundred has a side stroke, though 
-th ^ copi es do not give it. [It therefore- signifies two hundred. 

The first letter is omitted In Mr; West’s copy, but there 
IS a perpendicular stroke to represeUt it iri' 'Lieut. Brett’s. The 
• context requires the isir. — ^i%<i%>i must very likely be 

—What looks like must be to, for the phrase qro fRT 
^cursin.No, 26 A,._ , 

, Line 4, 9,^ Mr. West’s 

. -.“Py not -faithful to the, original herp. . The third word is not 
.distinc^ even-in-the-orignal ; but it must be as I have put it, for 
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these expressions occur in 1 . lo below, and in the last line of No. 

26 A. In this Inscription, however, we have or gro- 

for the fourth expression. These phrases correspond 

etc., occurring in copperplates of a later date'. attifMr 
is to be traced, I think, to aw w # to ^1^153^5 

or g<i4mK « rin^ ’, as it may be read, to or gn?rT 5 n 3 T'W 5 ^> 

and the last probably to gRre?ri%«lfil^, or more in conformity 
with Sanskrit usage, to i. e. “ not to be controlled 

or dealt with in point of revenue in the same manner as other 
parts of the country, ” i. e.' “ not to be subjected to taxes.” 
— The H appears to form part of the termination, the 
usual portion of the of the instrumental plural being written 
separttely. 

Line 5. tjtT '9' is the reading of Lieut. Brett’s copy. 

It should be ^ (T ^. -'-1 found instead of 
frRvr is the reading of the original, as of Lieut. ' Brett’s 
copy, fisfir ought to be the word occurring iri’ the 

same circumstances in No. 26 A 1 . 14. “a 

learned man.” Compare inNo.'26 A. l.' T4. 

These charters were writen by learned men for those officers.' 
—giTORT ought either to be gTiiii^=gn?I%ir or should be taken as 
forming a compound with the following word.— Mr. .West!s 
copyi s inaccurate here ; the other is better., g:# .‘represent 
■ the Sanskrit or . if there is a jSr in the blank; “placed,” 

i. e. “engraved.” — must be (See No.26A,i 

1 . 12, and the note ). — gtq^. The perpendicular ■ stroke to; the > 
right hand is wanting in the case ofgr. ■ . . • ; ; ■ . 

Line 6. irf^orqgn^ is very likely 5^=5^^ “the preceding’ 
“.or former”. — The mark of ^ in ,hT : is distinct in the 
original and in Mr. Brett’s copy* may have been intended. 

' for ^T 5 TTOfH=«®nSrftr. , : i , . .. „ , „ ; .'f 

1 See Journal of the Royal ' AslhtiO Society,' 'Rew Series, Volume 1 j' 
Journal of. the Bombay Branch of th;e lEoyal Asiatic Society, Volumes I 
ajidX and Journal of the Bengal 
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line 7. I do! not know what to make of this. If ^ 
wefre'tb^be taken as the copulative particle, ^ alone would not' 
sigtlifyattythiag; and the context seems to require that the 
sense shotild* be “ the Queen of Satakariji Gautamiputra, ” and 
nOt'"‘SatakaHii Gautamipiitra; and the Oueeh ” because in line 9 
We have the word iit# “ got froifi the father, ” i. e. patrirtiony, 
which expression would not suit in the case of the King; Per- 
haps'it'may be or It may notwithstanding! 

be / the ar may have existed - though it is not now 

seeuj^r it may, be xPEr or equivalent to uua;, .a term of honour 
used before the names of women, as it is is in Inscription No. 247 
— I distinctly saw the word, though in the copies it is 
found in a mutilated form. The ^ for % may be a mistake of 
the engraver or owing to a defect in the rock, —awrgr. There 
must have been ^ in the blank before ^ ; for the following 
natiie is the same as in h 6 , and it is preceded by there. 

— I’ saw this word distinctly. — What seems 
like may be and the first three letters countenance 

this supposition. It is difficult to say what the next four letters 
stand Tor. Perhaps the word is or ■ 

meaning “ situated ”. 

r , iiate 8. airtp(rf^.-Thef|.isnot tmlikelyf|r,andI saw»0inetbiog 
it4;The.eaf!resrf©n,.then, -•'irsfp#'’ 

The copies ate (kfecav«> here, but - 1 could descern tihcse 
Wo^daia'tlieisr^iaaii’'''^^ Ideut. Rrettfs copjr is- aocwate 
hficfraoA’ inThe ca^ of-d^ next wxwdi where, however, the s ! 
oaght’Uo teKve-the; malfkof't|, as it hasin the original- 
Here, again, I found Lieut. Brett’s copy to%-«CMfr€Ct. ' 

,!i Tliuntd^'COpy^'is'betijfcr h^dfeo? 

Tffie ■first tirb lettets afie-very ' iile^le' iti the 
ttfc> 'SlSod)(Bd%©ks'like biit% appears likely that the ^tWei 

for ; for it is in this way that the sentence yidds any sensei • 
Had the word in the last Hpe been tnlfi, and had there been 
»#” afi**!hier,T should have these twof letters > to represettt 
!|tr, and their appeatastCeWotild suppert^Uhis- riding ; for' the' 




sefrise itt t!Hat case would be Fdrfliefly a village and a field 
were granted to the mendicants. The field is one hundred^ 
( nivartanas ), and the village nine. At the place where there is 
the' grant’ of nine hundred is crownland on the boundary of the 
town, etc.” must be is a locative, fbf Sanskrit 

nouns ending in ^ become masculine nouns ending in at* 
So I read it. In Mr. West’s copy it looks somewhat like ^ 
but in Lieut. Brett’s, decidedly more like and this 

gives^ the gbod sense. 

Line lo. The words in this Tifife Have beeh^ femarited off 

before. 


Line II. See notes on 1 . 5 above. What’ 

looks like ^ must be f^. We see front 1. 4 

that' these sffotild'be the words here but the original is so bad 
that Mr. West has got some characters which look like the usnal' 
marks for the figure 10. Lieut. Brett’s copy is better. — 
Pdfel^tHfe" dafiie of the engraver — sifir^riin%tT like occur* 

ring in Inscription No. ii. W tfr the- beTitfgf’ 

probably a mistake for ar. 

tine 12. is not unlikely 

A good many of the ar^usvaras in the foregoing transcript 
dtj^fiSl^odcSff'in rh^two^ copies df the inscription referred' to. 
Some of these I found in the original myself, and ofhdrb MiW 
been put in only when the context undoubtedly required 

them. 

Sanskrit OF No. 25. 

i. ! ') , > j' ^ 



? ’israpi It awr.sBi^t^ 

, ... , . ‘ ■ , »■ ' j ' * *'# j, ^ ’ 


S2 { B. Q. BliHid«dEar*i Workm ^ t ] 


■ ; i". ^ 1' 
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^ I' 


H q%R I ar^ §i^ifamr#T 

^ ^ n ^"fr# V il[^...?rrTOi5it «b^ h firsu i 

’tlg^?n5q?3I «rJT?^ I 

'» €tr ?ira^^^3!rr^qRrrr%s^r *ft?- 

arif islTfiszi: I j%. ^ ^ ^ ^ ^ ^ ^ ^ ^ ^ 


<; s?w?r^ 33i% irfN^Esr:] g q f ^aRt 

[“^0 f5r^T[g*Ji:] qi^ ,jf ^ 

?r qitl qqqraT- I q^Rrqq 

-i* f^q?kOT loo ii??Rir =q iRRq q^ ^rmtrssri^. 
^5 'IT^^l- qRqit :q- I ar^ f^. gf^jq^ 

Sff^»mMr !i;i5rrqT#^7a; i %qc^ rv 

q^rorf q% r f^ SlI^aRf | i^rqgcs 

RTT #ill# V 1 {^ , 0 I 

Translation. 

To the Perfect One. Viaorious in Senani ( leader of the 
army of the gods ), who is on the gate of the Vijayatirtha (i) in 
Govardhana. The prosperous Satakarni Gautmiputra, the Lord 
of Dhanakataka, commands Vispupalita, the Royal oiEcer in 
Govardhana : We grant to the men in the village (2) who have re- 
nounced the world, the field in the Village ( measuring ) two 
hundred 200 Nivartanas (5) which is to the south-west, and is 
at present enjoyed by Usabhadasa. We grant the appurtenances 
a so of this said field. It (4). is not to be entered on or interfa- 
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English Translation of No. 25 

ed witti by others, not to include what has been granted (before) 
or may be dug out, and not to be subject to the rules (in matters 
of revenue ) applicable to ( other parts of ) the country, and to 
include all (5) that may grow on it. [ We grant J with these 
restrictions (various conditions) this said field and these appur- 
tenances. This charter ( lit, composition ) is engraved by the 
Royal officer Sivagupta, at the dictation of a learned man. The 
great lord gave another field in the previous year, 19, on the... 
day of the 4th fortnight of Varsa, for the sake of the ascetics. 

To the Perfect one. This is a Royal command to be 
issued to Sramaka, the Royal officer in Govardhana. Sramaka, 
the Royal officer in Govardhana, should be given this command 
at the orders of King Sitakarrii Gautamiputra, and of the Great 
Queen (6) the honoured Vasisthi, the mother of the King. 
Formerly a field was granted in the south-westerly direction in 
the village to mendicants who had renounced the world, living 
in the cave-temple, which is our benefaction, on Mount Trirasmi, 
the haunt ( of ascetics ) situated in Govardhana. That field 
measures one hundred, and the village, nine hundred. On the 
boundary of the town, at the place where the field measuring 
one hundred lies, there is a field belonging to the Crown which 
is our patrimony. Out of this field we grant one hundred 
nivartanas lying in the openings of Trirasmi (7) and the appur- 
tenances of the plot. It is not to be entered on or inter- 
fered with by others, not to include what has been granted or 
may be dug out, and not to be subject to the rules applicable to 
( the other parts of ) the country, and to include all that may 
grow on it. [ We grant ] with these restrictions ( various condi- 
tions ), this said field and its appurtenances. Bratibharaksita, 
the Royal officer, engraved this charter here at the dictation of a, 
learned man. In the year 24, 4th fortnight of Varsa, on the s 
fifth day. For the sake of the worshipful ( persons ) this. charter 
(8) , was written ( composed ) on , the loth of the fourth (?) 
formight of ip the year- 244* ^ 


§ 5 Z Th® Na^ Jnscriptkhss 

, ?!^otes. 

■It ■will thus be seen that this Inscription consists oi two 
charters containing grants of land to the mendicant priests and 
recluses. The first was issued by Satakarni Gautamiputra, and 
the second by Vasisthi his Queen. Dr. Stevenson thinks it to be 
a deed of sale executed by the proprietor of Govardhana, as he 
calls him, conveying the field over which this cave is construct- 
ed to Gautamiputra’s agem, and thinks the second part to be mere- 
ly a repetitton of the first. The cave is excavated out of the rock; 
and there could be no field there to convey. His transition 
therefore is wrong in many places. 

H). cannot be connected with sipce this feittef 

fOi?ns thp second part of a cpmppund wqrd. It n^ust^ fherefprpj 
be la^en -jvith the preceding. Vijayaththa must have been tips 
P^ni.e pf a shrine or sacred placp in Govardhana, and an imap 
of §epani must have been placed pr farved put on its pte, k 
is jipt jiijusual ip Hindu hou^s or temples. 

(а) . gRq- fior seems to refer ^ the yillage ?poken gf iij 
Ij The yiH^e musj: be ojie near Govardbafl^ |r 4 
fpir^iipi. 

(3), Nivartana is thu? defined 

Brhaspati ; Matsya Puitoa, 

both quoted by Hemadri ( Danakh^p 4 a e^- Bib. Ipd. p. 505 ), 

The epithets, etc., qualify in 1 , |. 

is ip ihp accusative, wherefore is 

tg bg t^^frs]p)od, gr the pccu^tive may be conpec|ed t^e 

fimm- ml- h 

(б) . If the expression ’gftr were taken as equivalapt |o 

or some such word, the sense would be ; “ At the q|:defs gj 
the Great Queen of king Satakafpi Gautmipptra, the hgpQqre 4 : 
,¥asi§lhi. 

(7). Trirasmi is used in the plural in Inscription No. 17. 
Xhe name probably derived its origin' from the fact that Aere yg 



WscwBTOoaff Ho* j jM Ho. 


^ee Jpjifc li# oae fee, detacfei tEoam tke adjoiuiBg ®swiges, ^ 
,Qiij,e .<jf wkicfc Eh.e .caves exist. Between these kills there jsre 
plaW iOf valleys ; a®i the field conveyed by Vasisthi was vper- 
haps in one of these. 

{ 8 ). ^9^:- This word originally signifies any piece of 
composition. It is then applied to the piece of composifion 
issuing from a king. Hence the legal word which signi- 
fies any hereditary office conveyed by a royal charter. The word 
is used in Inscription No. is, 1. 4 . 

No. If. : : 

snsw5jg?ripf 


# w =^prra«pOTi«ra5^? arm^ra^ra WWW' 

1. 5Pff5^ ^ 

SR «5^ W =ar »f2R*Pi snos^JiT ^ 

V. ^ =Er trratn asn^ sprqraf # «#bii 

f?rj atf%r iET^ ^ fll 1^ 

=f • 

No, 15. 

m ^ IWIPR ^ 5^ ^ WIWW* 

If'g^^RnCTn^SEfhTW ^fcRWWiT 

; 

, ,. 1. 

T® the Perfect one, lOiis C^s'e as^ thege iiwU Wshs , w|^ 
caused to he ebnatrupted iii 
% 
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The Nasik Cave InsaaFriOHS 

King KsaharSta Satrapa Nahapana (2)^ son of Dimka, who 
gave three hundred thousand cows, presented gold, and constructed 
flights of steps on the river Barnasa, gave sixteen villages to 
gods and Brahmans, fed a hundred thousand Brahmans every 
year, provided (the means of marrying) eight wives for Brahmans 
at Prabhasa (3), the holy place,constructed quadrangles (4), houses 
and halting^-places at Bharukacchha, Dasapura, Govardhana 
.and Sorparaga, made gradens, tanks and wells, charitably enabl- 
ed men to cross Iba/ Parada, Damana, Tapi, Karabena and 
Dahanuka by placing boats (5) on them ; constructed Dharmasalas 
and endowed places for the distribution of water, and gave capi- 
tal worth a thousand for thirty-two Nacjhigeras ( 6 ) for the 
Caranas (7) and Parisads in Pinditakavada, Govardhana, Suvarna- 
mukha, Sorparaga, Ramatirtha and in the village of Nanagok, 
By the command of the Lord I went in the rainy (8) season to 
Malaya to release Hirudha the Uttambhadra (9). The Malayas 
fled away at the sound ( of our war music ), and were all made 
subjeas of the Ksatriyas, the Uttamabhadras. Thence I went 
to Poksarani and there performed ablutions, and gave three 
thousand cows and a village. 

Notes. 

The first part of this inscription is in Sanskrit. The latter 
partxontains a mixture of Sanskrit, and Prakrit. 

(1) . For Trirasmi see note No. 26, L 10 and No. 25, 1.-9. 

(2) . I think upon the whole that this way of ' interpreting 
the expression is more in consonance with known facts th<*n 
making Nahapana satrap of a king named Ksaharata. 

(3) . Prabhasa, as Dr. Stevenson says, is a place near Pattan 
Somnath or Somnath itself. Bharukaccha is now known to be 
Broach. Dasapura must be some place in Gujarat or in the 
Maratha country bordering on Gujarat. It occurs in Inscription 
No. I. Sorparaga is Supara near Bassein. The Damaua and 
Dahanuka must be rivers flowing into the sea at those places 
In the Thana District, Tapi is welLknown, The others I .am 
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not :iUe to identify;^ Ramatirtha is, I am told^ a small place ‘ 
near Sopara. Usavadlta’s charities do not seem to have gone 
further to the north than Gujarat^ or farther to the south than 
the northern district of the Poona District. The expedition to 
the south described in the Inscription was occasional, the object 
being to assist a friendly race of Ksatriyas. 

(4) is a house with an open quadrangle in the 
middle and halls on four sides. It has an entrance in each 
of the four directions : 

mm (Matsya Purana). is what is in 

these days called an a place where travellers put up and 

are fed without charge. 

(5) - ^IWor ^n^may be taken 

as one name, and tpRRT or rrprr another and the words 

as forming one compound with them and the rest. But the word 
HRT is here in such a position that one cannot but think it was 
intended to signify a “ boat Then would be instrumen- 
tal singular, and would stand at the end of the long compound. 

But the several rivers could not have but one boat ; and if the 
word formed part of the compound, the sense would not be 
appropriate, for it would appear as if what Usavadata did was to 
render the passage across ” possible by means of the boats of , 

Ib§, Parada, etc. But the sense required is not the boats of Iba, 

Parada etc., but the passage of Iba, Parada etc. by means of a boat. 

Hence I think there ought to have been one mr more, with, 
a dot above it, so as to make it 5 TRT and 

probably that letter must have been omitted by the ' engraver 
through mistake, as writers often do when they have two or 
more similar letters to write in succession. 

(6) . 1 translated the expression 

as in the text, since there is a similar expression in No. 16 ( 

No* the last line, which must be so 

translated. I do not know what sense • to attach ; to or 

as it is written in No. , even |%^,|tl^|s^^.,^^kril , 








TBE' 

insafiptiotr tiie word- stands thus, it? must signifysomBAmg-.which'- 

was; Bsrmlly'i cailedt by this nante alone,, and* not By its> Satis pib 

ansdi^gufij . supposing it* had any. Perhaps- ic tnay be trace to 
;n9^.a.place where anything religiously auspicious: was- per- 
fonmed, ance the gift is tO'Carapas -and Parisads* Dr, Stevenson s 
supposition that it signifies sdme cutreney will not do* at all-. 

(7) , I, think we we must read here instead of 

(8) .^ trfe is intended in this Sanskrit-Prakrit inscription for 

(^); This was the name of the Ksatriya race whom U§ava- 
data went to assist. 

Dr. Stevenson’s translation of this is correa except in- three 
or four places. 

NoM9i 

This fowtts portion of No; ly, and is mositly a iftixt'tirte of 

Pfifcit and^Sanskrit, like the latter part ofNo.-iy; 

, iii the' hands of Asribhor’^: 

This expression' occurs in'Nb; 12, 11 5, and No. 2'6A, 1 . 13. Sihte 
the body of mendicants was itinerant, it was necessary to' eiittnst 
the benefactions to some persons. — 

seems to correspond' to and must be taken to qhiWy 

The meaning would* then be, “ which field* measutiilg^ 
seven Hundred probably Nivartanas ).' The usual Prakrit 
representative of fW id^, bat ^ is nOt unlike' the' cHalaW 
of 'this inscription, '*ivhtch is rather corrupt Sanskrit tHair Prakrit. 
Or, may be taken* as one noun forming the name of 

a place; I was told afNasik that there is a'place of the riame' cfi' 
in tHe vicinity. f 

not good grammar. I ^w 'a'faint perpendicular stroke 

rii^iiresenting’ tlw* vow^^ g*. The? exptes^ri' sfeetoS > to 
signify ‘' 'the dxief sustenance. ”*’ If maybe taken aS’cOrr^ 
powdia® ifthe stroke is not’real,' the exjtesrion' 

is ^ provisioa ’for journey^’’. But* begg^s calf' 
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hardly be uader the aecessity of taking provisions with them 
while on a journey, for they go’begging. 

The Sanskrit of the insadption is therefore as follows: 

•*•0 0 6 !3Rfi^TO^: f 

Trajklation. 

He, Usavadata, has also given a field in the possession [ Uti 
in the hands ] of Asribhuti, the son of a Brahman ( named ) 
Vararha. ft was bought for the sum of four thousand KafsS- 
panas, measures seven hundred, and is in the north-westerly 
direction from the boundary of the town. This shall be the 
chief support of mendicant priests from the four quarters resid- 
ing in my cave. 

Notes. 

Dr, Sievenso'i/s- tfaiislation of this is" altogether wr«M%i 
The grantor, according to him, was a person whose father 

city of Sdtal^, apd mother of the province ofUttararha. 
ffe seams- to have divided the words beginning with ^ thus : — 
imr and in doing so, he neglected- idte 

grammar of the sentence, the text,and the following word 
He was, however, misled to some e^ent by the copy of the m- 
sgciption he had before him. He also represents the donor to have 
given ^ a cave" to the dejected ”, and speaks of a ^n-Tethoving 
abode f6f the ftiddhisdc priesthood 


,! , iptuwi 5i|Hi v..® * 

/ r,t ‘ " ' '' f’-’'' ■ , 

38 I E. G-. Blumdwrkat’* W«tH I* j ' , - ; - ■- ,i -- 
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^ 

f IWW’TW I^'st [41] ^ Hi««J5^ 5S|^ wt^ ^^144 

# v«j <1^ 3^1^ 

H <iiftiRri^^^ «)»’>iiMum^«it% ■**••• 

_y c "^y ,.r ^^ ^hi 

Line. i. This looks likes ^ in the original, but there 
is little doubt that it must be —31^ ftfir, or properly sft^ is 
“permanent capital”. — qttfrmre'fW- Though there is no 
mark of the obliteration of any letters after this, still there is no 
doubt some are wanted at the end of the first and second lines 
and perhaps of the third. Probably at some later time somebody 
must have smoothed off that part of the rock. At the end of 
this first line what is wanted is the number of the sahasras or 
thousands bestowed and also the termination < 5 r(ftr) after 
'WfWT- 

Line. 2 . si^ = srfrBT “ Laid out at interest, invested 
— ms»W=«tTOISTTi:- “interest”. -- iTf ^ =tTfa^ “what 

is worth a Klrsapana ” ‘. After ^fqsr, ^ and words expressive of 
the amount deposited or invested, together perhaps with that 
of the interest, are required. 

line. 3. grai«n 4 . This is to be traced to The 

word occurs in Inscription No. 12. Buddhistic mendi- 

cants generally wandered about during fair weather, and resided 
in one place durning the four rainy months ; and then they held 
what was called their vassa, corresponding to and read what 
was called ban&^ For it is clear (see translation) 

that he left two thousand Karsapauas for providing dvarikas. 
The donor in Inscription No. 12 leaves a hundred Karsapa^as 

1 See VSrtika on PBnim V. L 25. 

2 See Hardy, Eaetem Monaobism, obapterXIX 
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and directs that the one mendicant residing in his cave should be 
provided with a civarika ; so that if one hundred, suffices for 
one, two thousand ought to suffice for tmnty. And the cave 
in which this inscription occurs has accommodation for so 
many, for there are sixteen cells in the interior, and two larger 
ones at the two ends, each of them sufficient for two. 
— or properly is the garment worn by 

Buddhistic mendicants. meaning “belonging to 

or given in the rains ” or “ annual The robing month among 
the Buddhistic mendicants was the third of the rainy season, 
when laymen presented garments to them.' That was a regular 
ceremony ; hence these gilts. Endowments of this nature are 
recorded in Inscriptions No. i2 and 21, and in Nos. 16,17, 
18, 24, 39, 44, at Kanheri% in which latter the 
words gwuWj and occur. In 

the first of these ( No. 16 ) we have distinctly the words sr 

=ti'd'«Jn 5 ir 

— qijsr. I take this to be equal to “ less by a quarter 

The interest of two thousand was one hundred ; of this capital “a 
quarter less,” i. e. seventy-five. — -^sBur. I have not been able 
to determine the sense of this word ; but probably it means some- 
thing connected with the Buddhistic rite of Kasina ( Spence 
Hardy’s East. Mon. Chap. XXI ). 

Line 4. Instr. sing.=“ by the assembly or cor- 

poration of the town ”, or “ by the townspeople generally ”. 
It may be taken as Gen. or Loc. sing. also. ~ For see 

note. Inscription No. 25. - UTT means “a door” 
( see note, Inscripition No. 25 ) , and urgigp “ a slab, ” “ the 
door of a slab of stone It should rather be grr ^ g%=" on the 
slab of the door ” ( see note 6, Inscr. No. 26 ). — 

After the figure for 40 there is a vertical stroke, which does not 
seem to signify anything ; or if it does, it perhaps shows that 

there is no odd number after 40. ■ , : 

- — ^ 

, 1 Se© Hardy* L c» Chapter.^ XII. , l >• ’ ’ " 

% See Mr* W©st*s copies. Bombay itbC'Bdyal 

^iiatic Society* Yolome VJ. ' -- ' ' - v' 
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Litie 5- is not Prakrit. — is a mistake tor 

it is diffictult to say what ^ffn^ or ffT^ corresponds 

to, 

Sanskrit of No. i8, 
tpfsrwrafpn[fff S'* »»’.]* 

R ^=Er q^i VftSi#^5#r^ 

1 ^ ® ® ® i] < 

3 r^ssm^ 9^ 9lmi < 

si||# f wi; 1 

V «n^ i%!«ir'«r 'fs^so^ ^ ^ 

^^FPiitW.J sn^ 9 H^!:^¥^] "f 
«Pf g fe<n'W|^t ^ ifo 6« ..v^i i 

Translation of No. i8. 

This cave has been dedicated by Usavadata to the ( miendi- 
cant ) priesthood of font quarters. He has aiso given a perma- 
nent capitd c£ [ 3000 three <i} 3 thoasand Karsapapas. The 
Karsapanas are deposited with the ^iids residing in Gsovardhana; 
with the body of weavers aooo, interest a hundred Kar§|panas , 
with the other itody of weavers [ looo a thousand J, Froiu this 
[ interest^ should be givenj a garment in the rainy season to each 
of the twenty njendicants residiE^ during the rains in my cave. 
From the jooo (2) laid out at an interest of three-quarters of a 
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Notes m teoterttSi No. 1% 

Noiss, 

(1) , I gatker that the sttai he deposited was three-thousand 
fronj inscription No. i 6 , which also mentions this endowment. 

(2) . This must have been the thousand deposited with the 
Other body of weavers. 

Dr, Stevenson’s translation of this 4s wrong, with the ex 
caption of that of the first line. He did not understand 
and such other words. 


No. 16. 

It g 

3 ^ ^ sTfrimET 

^ 3 0 0 j. ^ ^ ^%fi- 

[hQ^f IM w ^Fi^FR % ^0 0 0 ^ 

^ '=r ^ ^tr sr 

* 6 oio =^1^ WtR. 

The first two lines of tfie above form an intiep^dent ia- 
sqipfionj, which is the same as No. 20. 

from sjfpSTBf “ an ioBer apartment. ” From the 
same word comes f.j a provinOkl Marathi word having the 
.same sense. 

TRAmAtsoM 'Ot No. tS, Lines I, 5. " - ' 'T' 

: To the Perfect one. This hppaftment is the benefaction of 

.Dhkhdmkra, the -daughtef of tCil^ ; fCshahatata Satrap Najhapina' 


s 4 . ^ V . 




■ - ; p' 'f' ' t 
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Line 4. Two or more letters which are required 

before the first fit must have dropped. There is, however^ no 
indication of the existence of any in the original. g[ 5 n’ 
wanted so as to make the first word This 

may be the genitive of the present participle Sk., ettinl 
or may be equivalent to “ living during the rains. 

Line 5. or Ef^piimT=ff^[Hl 5 T: “ bearing interest 

As to the rest, see notes on No. 18. 


Sanskrit of No. 16, Lines 3-6. 


3 ^ tiff: ^HfSTF 

V [^f] H ^|f3r Bobo 

[or 1 ’q— 

hfh; 1 1^008% 

^ I 5 HIH 

«88e I I 

Translation of No. 16, Lines 3-6, 

To the Perfert One. In the year 42, in the month qj 
VaiMkha, the son of Dinika, and son-in-law of King Kshaharata 
Satrap Nahapana, gave three thousand 3000 to the priesthood 
from the four quarters residing (i) in this cave during the rains, 
as capital for [ providing ] garments and Ku§ana. Out of this 
sum, on 1000 the interest is three quarters of a hundred [ i. e., 
75 ] Klrsapanas (2). These Karsapapas, bearing interest, are not 
to be repaid. Out of this [sumj two thousand, which is the 
capital bearing an interest of one hundred Karsapanas, is foj 
garments (3). A capital of 8000 for Nadigeras was given in 
Kapurahara, and the village of Cikhalapadra. All this [insaiption J 
on the slab-door praises the good deeds. 




Notes o»j lNsciiapTioi< No. i6 




Notes, 

(1) . The syntactical connexion, when sr^RTT is the reading, 

is ^ sraTtr With ar^mna: 

there is no difEculty. 

(2) . Out of this interest Kusana was to be provided (see No. . 
i8 and below). 

(3) . Lit. “Two are Civarika-thousands, those that are the 

apital bearing an interest of 100 Padikas, ” asrpr 

From this and No. 18 it appears clear that Usavadata gave 
three thousand Karsapanas ; — two deposited with one body of 
weavers, bearing an interest of too Padikas or Karsaparias, from 
which civarikas or garments were to be provided, and one with 
another body of weavers, bearing an interest of 75 Padikas, out 
of which Kusana was to be given. Lines 4 and 5 cf this and 
3 of No. 18 are thus consistent with each other, 

We see from the above that the cave was dedicated to the 
use of mendicants in the year 42, and from No. 28 that Usa- 
vadata bestowed other charities in the years 41 and 40. What 
era these are to be referred to will be considered in the remarks. 

Nearly the whole of Dr. Stevenson’s translation of this is 
wrong. 


No. 14, 

H 

^ y .y ^ 


The- NinstK: ^G*fi 


iRSCSUWNS 


^!rn in^r^HH ^ 5[5rf 
.. i %5f f ^ <T«rf^ ^Fpr 
\ 5T *7# !(FWf5l%T OT 
H# sforraw ? 

, . ii-i- gsr ^5 : 

These lines are cosaffete OH the right-hand side, but in- 
ccmplete on the left, the rock having broken off on that side. 
There is, therefore, not one sentence complete. Still thfe 
general sense is clear, as will be seen from the following- 

Translatioffli of No. 14. 

1 Son-in-law of Satrap Nahapina --—t 

2 Usual deeds of Ushavadata, the §aka ( I ) 

3 In Cedka, city of Dahanuka, Kekapufa 

4 In each village, in Uijayini ( 2 ), Sikha 

5 [ Feeding ] a hundred thousand worshipful Brahmans 

6 [ Giving } a hundred ( thousand ) cows to the worshipful 

Brahmans 

7 Given to gods and Brahmans 

8 Oh' ( 3 ) the fifteenth @f the bright kif of Caifm, Ksabara 

9 U§a(vadita;) who g^ve a hundred thousand caws 

10 On the river Bana^ 

1 1 Second of bright half 

The Insaiption thus appears to be of the nature of No. 17, 
recording nearly the same charities. 

Notes 

( 1 ) This has been usually taken to be §aka, as if there 
were no doubt about it, but it is riOr qh^le' SSfe i 6 ^ so' in the 
mutilated state of the Inscription. 

( 2 ) This is not without doubt* 

( 3 ) Another inscription seems W since K^aha- 

tix* appears again. 
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iNSCRIMIdH Nos. 6, 3 & 37 

No,f 

?n(%^5%5r 

- . .t.i 

^Piujoi PTfRirroT 

Sanskrit. 

^ «*^FT c5?tn w?ra; i 

[ This ] cave 'was caused to be constructed by the ^ramapa 
officer of Krsijaraia of the Satavahana race, residing in Nasika. 

^ is well known to be the Prakrit form of Krsna.’' siTf%^ 
belonging to or inhabitant of Nasika. The termination fst, or 
is added upon the analogy of the words embraced in Pap. IV. 

2. 131-130. This Inscription is not translated by Dr. Stevenson. 

This Kysparaja was the second king of the Andhrabhrtya 
dynasty of the Purapas, as will be shown in the remarks. 

No. 3. 

To the Perfect One. In the year 2 of the King, the Lord^ 
the prosperous Pulumai, the son of Vasisthi, in the 4th fortnight 
of Hemanta, on— day. Before this, by the householder or 
husbandman Dhanama. 

No. 27. 

%%. 

To the Perfect One. In the sixth year of the King, the 
prosperous Padumaya, the son of Vasisthi, in the — fortnight of 
Grisma, on the fifth ? day* 

1 V»Kftmoi-Bfflkfta-Pcaks6al& " .i 

M ( B. G. 







^ «T?i^oimfd?r =^(^)^’Tiw ’tR^ir Hfitwn- 

'3 !]b^ ’^Pr w%ri5t3^ 

3Tr(aT)^ 

Line 2, 1,^. ?nT ori 9 r?r inay be the name of the \aAy 
6r a term of honour used in her case, as or ^ in the case 
ot those spoken of in Inscription No. 24. Probably tlre - ym of 

dramatical language is the same j^sithis. 

I^ne 3. vNltuifiy Or if the which 

This will not necessitate 

being considered a mistake fnniflF,. ^--^. ^ is the 

ord we should expect to find‘in !sudh a case ; but has the 
sense of “ cutting, ” and with of “ outtina .o,,.,- « 


Sanskrit of No. 4, 




?#IT 



Now iHscsicms No. 4 2^ 

0CN0.4. 

To the Perfect One. On the fifth day, in the 3rd third fort- 
night of Henjanta, in the 7th seventh year of the King, 
the Lord, the prosperons Yajna Satakargi, Gautamiputra, (i) 
the Cave of Vasa, Lady Senapati, the wife of Bhavagppa, 
the Senipati ( conimander-in-chief ), inhabitant of Kesi was, 
the Sramana (2) having died, carried to conipletion, after 
having been under excavation for many years, for (or by ) 
Yamana (3), the ascetic of Bopaki ( or for the ascetic of Bopaki 
honoured by good men ), and given for the use (lit. protection) 
of mendicant priests from the fom quarters. 

Notes. 


1. She is called UQt beause she commanded any 

army, but because she was the wife of the or conaman- 

der of the army. The only way I can think of, of conveying 
this sense when another expression w w friqy r MTU? has also to be 
translated, is that adopted in the wa. 

2. The Sramana must have been the husband of the 

lady. 


3. lam not quite satisfied with this. I was attempting so 
to construe the expression a$ to yield the 

sense “ having done so-and-so or while this was doing, the 
Sramana died ; ” but have not suceeded. So the best way is to 
take the genitive’ and interpret it by the prepositions for ” or 
“by”. And there is Hemacandra’s authority for it. 

Dr. Stevenson’s translation of this is mistaken in many 
places. He takes the titird line to consist of names only. 

Who is the Gautamiputra here spoken of? Dr. Stevenson 
translates descendant of “King Gotamiputra ”. But there is 
no word here which means " descendant ”. And tfris ki|ig 
Yajfia is catfed Ckutiun^fi^ , 
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;The Nasik Cave lNScitiPTi6NS 

he is named.* It appeats -to have been a custom in the case of 
these kings to apply to them an epithet expressive of their being 
the sons of certain mothers. The Great Gautamiputra was so 
called because he was the son of Gautami, though his real name 
was Satakarrii. Pudumayi was called Vasisthiputra because he 
was the son of Vasisthi. In the same manner, Yajiia Satakarni 
must have been called Gautamiputra because his mother also was 
named Gautami. 


No. 15. 

The language of this inscription is Sanskrit, with the excep- 
tion of but a few words. It is considerably mutilated towards 
the end. Even in the first part the letters are not fully formed, 
and have to be determined by the sense and context. In most 
cases, however, my readings are obvious, and can admit of 
little doubt. 


\ ^ Pt- 

3 V %% >» 3 

H ’Tiw 

^ ’iT?f^D=!T3^r 



' \ snimifTFimf I 

3 0 ^ 3 0 0 e-^eTff%r^%qt g^noi [%] g .... 

3 3 oirt 9[Rn .... 

3 3 — ...rTR H 

1 See Kanheri Cave Inscriptions, No. 44, Journal of the Bombay 
Braaoh of the Royal Asiatic Society, V olume VI. 



Translation of Inscription No. 17 
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Notes 

I. is doubtful. 

4. q i a^qm is unintelligible, g g q iqjitui : may be “^nlrNilnr:, in 
which case the name is ST%jr<Ri^ and the ep the last syllable of 
the preceding word. 

6 . EpfsigRr is very likely EppqeptTT. The first two letters are 
unintelligible, but they may have been intended for sirf or 
so that the whole compound is or 

8. The three letters after are unintelligible. They may 
have been intended for f^iajoiTfiC or — tRur- One or two 

letters are lost here. Probably the word was 

9 > was probably intended for 

10. The first two letters before are unintelligible. 

They may have been intended for This and the succeed- 
ing lines have lost a good many letters. 

Translation. 

To the Perfect One. On the 1 3th day of the fourth fort- 
night of Grisma in the 9th year of the king Virasena, the Abhira, 
the son of ^ivadattabhira and of Damari, a permanent capital 
was deposited as follows with the guilds residing now or in fu- 
ture in Govardhana (?) by the worshipper Vispudatta, the daughter 
of Karpavarman, wife of Rebhila Gapapaka ( the leader of a 
host ), and niece ( or adopted daughter ) of Visvavarman Gapa- 
paka ( the leading host ), for the benefit and good di all 
creatures, and for providing medicine to the body of the 
mendicant priests residing in the caves on mount TriraSmi 
A thousand Karsapapas with the guild of the weavers, two 
thousand with the guild of the — engineers, five hundred 
with the guild of — and — hundred with the guild of the 
grinders of sesamum ( oilmen ). These Karsapapas — together 
with interest — . : . 

This is a new Inscription, and was not translated before. 

; ' , ■ ' : No.'I.' >: '■ ■ ' / ' ■' ' 


> f|^ ^ g?^ ^ 'fiii^n g?<R:„»,f % »Ti?rr, 

ir ^ ^ ri^; 3 l| 0 r. 

To the Perfect One. [ This] cave and [ these } two tanks 
ttti' [ the benefection ] of the §aka Damacika, writer [ or engra- 
wit ) awd tt^rtff C or earpsttter f, son of Visnttdatta and inha- 
bitant of Etesapttrsi, Otee of these tanks. , . is intended for 
( ^ ^pOd of > my fether and mother. 

Notes. 

ifinw = probably a usurer ”, or =s mW " a car- 

penter”, wiTO « 


: -'A • 

’t aww dtd 

Tbi tfte Perfea One. 'f’ank of Damacika,| the Saka, writer 
[ W engraver } and usurer [ or carpenter ]. 






No* 5 - 

^ ’C #!iFi iNlitt 

tlis am is the beir^ction of Marmt, a worshipper. 


No. 8. 

Btae&ttinn «f bktmkbhikiigaina, mhabitaat ®f MMas^ 


Nos. 9 and lo. 

insenptioH, both 

ing but one sentence. No. ip first and No. 9 the second 




im 




Hfl 








^ 'WWTTO «^f 3 "nwr gOTns#- 

\ STO SPB^’W 

3 r 

L. I. The first letter fioes notx>ccur fn Mr. Wtsf s copy. 
l,ieaa.?Bi®n&iiasit. She iQmal2let^r.i3f 4 ie se««i:M read 

as 3f, may laMelbeen iHtendsdifor ^,4a *«diifdh,.«aEe*we hawe 
genitive ^TErnrsRT. — In ^^OT^r-tbe^y may have been intended for 
ijsfbio ■'sdaidj!-case-|be.jes|ir«s^ Wiap ‘lofeW of 

In sudi insoiptions it is usual to mention the najhae places of 
the persons named. — orsp. This syllable occurs #t the end of 
eacb-if the three names of men. ‘Tery 'likely it is an honorific 
termination corresponding to our modern MaratM appended 
to the names of Mahars, and traced to the ^anikrit^^i^' 

This maybe ®T#iTt>r %f’r.5r. 

L- 2. = aa»nf^» - 5i( or si a r n i fS^q i. The first 

means " protectress of a fortress ” and the seconfi "•<£■' soldiers ”, 
<teat< i|iiitfaiM 1 imn ^gatsiaal? expret altn. fiteiSapstt 
,tt8ed^»sia*i#tw4(ba«ei^ fjsdkwi®g:«at8a,i«ssd'W 
f®f ” »r “ftresidi^ iniaiaiiiiiiiii' g ^*<aBai!iire<^ >>mr- . 

butriit iTOuld)P<?t^^ tp-a^e»sitaOiiriihe /iHo«di«np- 

j|B(5r?^k“’R?e^» t0 be ini3e#t'eii4 dyasc. Skksium^, 

beswever, » way i be ; mi as tstspHiilTOip, 

difierence is perceptible be|j«e^ . . .c. 

LI. 3,4. Some voweI-a®s?bs, which uni .ubtedly are re- 
it^have^iot^atsempted tto ^iMnce <he -'proper 
4 aM|«sk>tc^(lbebr> <?®ifeipo® 4 iig’% 3 Jsbtt{fe 8 «ns. 

■tSftfiSMt. " ‘ ■' 


to.'io,. J. '.' 




H fPl JIpNOw’w 
Tf Pwfta^i 


;/ 1 , . ill 4. ..iO i:f lilii ? , t 






TBjE, Nf siK Give isrsquipitioKs 


Translation. 



This Caitya-temple was etablished on the inountain Tri- 
rasmi by the worthy Kuii, the daughter of Balisita^aka, the king’s 
officer, residing in Rahala, the wife of Agiyatapaka, the king’s 
officer residing in Tatapalika, whose look and deeds are com- 
mendable, and the mother of Kapa^apaka. 

, Dr. Stevenson treated these as two separate inscriptions. I 
need not make any remark on his translation of them. 

No. II. 

m 

^ fw %fc[W 

tiraift- 

[ ] / 
I ■ f E fr?5sr35fw 

«- 

To the Perfect One. This is the cave of the charitable 


Indragnidatta, the son of Dharmadeva, a Northerner, a Yavanaka, 
native of Dattamitri, excavated on Mount Trirasmi. The interior 
of this cave is a shrine for a Caitya, and there are unks also. 
This cave was caused to be constructed with a view to [ the 






^iritual good of] mother and father, and is dedicated to the 
mendicant priesthood of the four quarters, for the worship of all 
Buddhas, by Dharmarak;ita and his son. 

, . Notes. 

aETfRTff = “belonging to or inhabitant of the North”.* 

was the name of a town in Sauvira in the vicinity 
of Sind. In the Siddhantakaumudi this is given as an instance 
of a Sauvira town under Panini IV. 3. 76. Dr. Stevenson’s trans- 
lation of this contains severalmistakes. He makes the father of 
the donor “prince regnant under Datamitraka.” 


1. VSetika on PlQini, IV. 3. 104. 




if0i» OK I«8«aRteP3toK St^8 

This inscription shows ho^ ^le the fame of our Trirasmi 
was spread. It alsC points to the settlement of the Greeks near 
Sind and to their adoption of Buddhism. may be 

Demetria, 

No. 12. 

^ ’Ef^r 

H ^ qif qKq«Rr 

^ 5nt?rt5 

This cave is the benefaction of Ramanaka, a merchant, native 
of Chtkllkp'^a. It is dedicated to the mendicant priesthood of 
tfl6 four Quitters. He has also given a permanfeht capital of a 
hUftdfdd -Karsapanas into the hands of tlfe towns-peOpte. From 
that a ^rm^nt shoold bfe ^yten in the taM^ season to tfeft »;etic 
here duriftg the raihs. 

hwip is very likely “a merchant’, 

drtr in the fifth line may mean “the congregation of the 
mendicant priests”. For the rest see notes to Inscription No. i8. 

Dr.. Stevenson’s translation differs a ^ood deal from this. 

No. 13. 

To the Pedfect One. t This ] cave is the benefactioti of 
Ramanaka, the sOh'# Sit^afMciS, ^ %lftei:. 

■ ■ ? ' ' . Jfi'fV"' . : . . 

SI [ Bk 6 . BhandaikaTs WotHa, Tol I. ] 


it4 Toe Nask CAVETlNsciawKW 

No. 21. 

^ giKrg^i m^£t^ laKrff 

R OTRTW glR ’f 

This cave is the beaefaction of the worshipper MugudAsa, 
a Khatika ( a butcher ) (i) and his family. Dharmanandi, the son 
of the worshipper Bodhigupta, has given a field in the Western 
(2) Ka^hahini for this cave. From this field a garment [ to ] an 
ascetic • 

(1) may have been the name of a tribe. It may 

also correspond to “a butcher”. The vernacular word 

for a butcher, or is very near to this. 

(2) — fg is a termination applied to nouns in .the 
sense of “ belonging to,” “ existing in ”. 

SJTWt: fS ^ ‘ OTftg— 

Hemacandra. The same termination in the form of exists in 
Marathi. 3t<Tfey therefore seems to mean “ Western”. 
must have been the name of something. 


No. 22. 

This cave is the benefaction of Mugudasa, a fisherman, and 
his faixuly. 

No. 24. 

n. ^ '«ragfeRraw , 

r (*^ grjfew (iwW 

. = t .1/ T^i i 'f ; < . -■ ; * ^ fi, . 



Notes ON Inscripwom No. 34 Sf # 

To the Petfect One. [ This ] cave is the benefaction of the 
merchant Varagahapati, [ one ] apartment, of his wife the worthy 
Nandasri, [ another ] apartment, of his daughter the worthy 
Purusadatta. The cave thus composed of four parts is dedicated 
to the mendicant priesthood of the four quarters. 

Lines. ^ may perhaps be traced to or if read as 
TO, to wra;. 

line 3. »nr probably from n# “a hollow”, 

“a cave”. 


Remarks. 

As I have observed before, the cave numbered 26 by 
Mr. West was constructed and assigned to Buddhist mendicants 
of the Bhadrayaniya school by Gautami, who is distinaly men- 
tioned as the mother of the king Gautamiputra : §atakarpi, whose 
exploits are described in the inscription. Gautamiputra there- 
fore was soi called because he was the son of Gautami, while 
his own proper name was Satakarpi. Pudumayi is called Vtsithi- 
puta or Vasisthiputra for the same reason. Vasisthi, as I have 
pointed out, granted the field conveyed in the second charter in 
Inscription No. 25. She is there spoken of as the Queen, of 
Gautamiputra, if we accept the interpretation given in the note J 
and even if we follow that adopted in the text, and under- 
stand them as issuing orde:rs conjointly, there could be no 
reason why their names should be so coupled together 
unless that relation existed between them. Pudumayi therefore 
was the son of Gautamiputra, and not his father, as the late 
Dr. Bhau Daji thought.' 

Gautami is described as the mother of a king and grand- 
mother of a king, while Vasisthi is mentioned simply as the 
mother of a king. Gautami. therefore appears to be the 

1. Journal oftlieBombay Branoh of tiwBbyal Asiatic SopUty, Volams 



Tab Nas^ €avs !NteRif9i@i(i§ 


more elderly of the two, which she conld not be if her son 
were the son of Pudnniayi, whose mother was Visisthi. 

No.. 2$ is d?.te 4 in the 19 of Pudtipiayi, wheit 
who is spoken of de 4 iS?ht?S the cave in the present teP 5 §, 
must have been alive. Her son Gautamiputra Satakarni issued 
the charter No. 25 ( first part ) the next year, and is represented 
in No. 26 and No. 26 A as having granted a village in the same 
year for the support. @| th^ ^mM^s of the c?.,ve-monastary of his 
mother, though his name does not expressly occur. He WUSt, 
therefore, have been alive when the cave was dedicated. As 
noticed above, Gautami is spoken of as the mother of the Great 
King and the grandmother of the Great King. There is no 
abject in such a statement unless the son and grandspir were 
kin^ at the time when th® statement wa? made, How conld 
Pudumayi then come to baking during Gautamiputra’s ? 

Instances are not wanting in Indian history of soyerei^s 
appokiting their soirs as governors or kings of distant, pr©vincis, 
Afoka was king of Rashmere during the Ufo-time of his. fath^, 
and Agnimitra, ofYidi^, while Puspamitra reigned at P-ataJiirntfa. 
In the same manner, Pudumayi seems to have ruled ovti this 
side of the country, since the inscriptions GOntainii^i date® at 
Nasik and Karla are dated from the commencement of his reign, 
while bis father Gautam^utra ^takarni re%ned' a* hi® own 
capital. Gautamiputra- tti YajSa Satakarni was one of their 
successors, whose nam.e occurs in these inscription. The elder 
Gautamiputra. is mentioned in No. 26 as having estaHished the 
gl^y the ^itavahana race**; whence it appears that the dysaaty 
called Andbrabhrtya in the Purapas was known by the wame of 
Satavahana. 

Gautamiputra fs spoken qf in Nos. 25 and 26A as “ the Lord 
of Dhanakam of Dhauakatsaka ■ Huien Thsang mentions a 
country of the name of Tonakiatsekia, which naiixe is properly 

(ioasidnredj th® Cihaj#at|ika#, This ' 

General Cuaniugham identifies with the ancient ©lai^ikot 


- Rbmaris : jBPt 

situated o n the river Krsnt, in the Gaatoc district of the Madtaa 
Pre sidency. From the bearings given by the Chinese traveller, 
it does appear that Dhanakataka is to be looked for somewhere 
in that part of the country. That Gautamiputra’s Dhanakataka 
was the same as or situated near Dharpikot is confirmed by the 
fact that coins of the ^tavShana dynasty are found in that 
district. These being leaden coins, the’ -place where they are 
found may very reasonably be regarded as that of their original 
circulation. Some of these are %ured by Sir Walter Elliot in 
Plate XI attached to his article in the Madras Literary Jourml, 
Vol. iii, New series. Of these, one ( No. 96 ) has for its legend 
‘Sata-kandsa ran.iO’, another ( No, loi ) has ‘ Gotamiputasst’, 
and a third ( No. 105 ) ^ Ranno Gotamiputasa sariyanna- 
satakanisa L' The legend on a fourth ( No. 100 ) may |be read 
Putumavisa, though I am somewhat doubtful. The Puranic 
name of the dynasty also indicates that its original seat, or the 
province over which its kings immediately ruled, must have 
been somewhere in the Andhra or Tailanga country. At first, 
tte prince c£ the family must have been subject to the para- 
wsomt sovereigns of Patalipatra, and were hence called hbrtyas 
or servants of those sovereigns ; and afterwards they raised thm- 
sdives to anpreme power. 

The three princes named above are not the only ones 
this dynasty that are named in the inscriptions. There is 
another of ths name of Krsnaraja, spoken of in No. 6 as belong- 
ing to the race of 3 atavahana. The characters in this inscription 
are far older than those in Nos. 25 and 26. The Va, consisting 
of a circle with a vertical stroke above, is very much unlike 
the isosceles triangle of these latter, and this letter and the Da^ 
made up of a small rectangle with the left hand side wanting 

1 Oeneral Oimnmgiiain reads tfdv as Bajovs (Jotam^ta Safakasimi, 
biie {ebaem»t&efettMS-Sa^ aBwn (3ofam{];iiitea& disliBctly, and adiflni 
fw#KU^e«wli|Bb.liMkUiiEft¥8aaa« legiBnd oa 

PodumEvi&a, and dnnanoT give. 10], bat I have little doubt 

it is Qotanjiputasa, ’ ( i ' 


gy3 THBNASKamB»SCRBmO«S 

and with two vertial strokes up^rds 

as the general style, look more hke th^ ^ . 

than those of these later ones do. ^ between Kfsna-^ 

considerable interval of time mus _ ptir§.nas, 

«j, =.dG.uum.p«tra. And WT 

which, though there IS not so much y j ^ about 

as might be deumble, in the case te, 

uiuet«ukiuptetweeu &Mn,^ citcutmumces that 

and Gantamiputra. 7*^5® ^aia the capital of the 

deserve remark. ^ ^baV for his officer or 

province seems to have been Nasik (N^ 

^uetai tesa^., thete. as - ^ "iil.aiUage 
Gautamiputia s nme .t Goaattoa . 

"?"oloit,re^= 
beginning with Gautamiputm. the u^esoiwee^^ 
cave inscriptions on this side of . ,j,y 

nineteen suceessots of Ifenata, a IS memtone^ T^swo ^ 

to show that the Sttavahanas possesse t P . 

time of Itan.«ia, but that some ume 

deprived of them by another ^ o t^ga. h 

them tUl Ganumipntta regmt^ei 4em and ^ 

power of his dynasty. 

^^o" Thtiu i rt r 

itded over these provinces doting the mt^l- Bm wtat 

^^atindicarionshavewerfthe^srence^^^ 

Ibefitstplace^ hare^:—- ^,^^ana. 

also cdled Ksatrapa or Samp. Ksal*^^ 

- stiptrir r. 0.”: 

'IT arSahIta NaL^na therefore may well have be» 

o?t: dvnaSty^Bch disputed the ktav^ 
I SfP Wilson’s ClhSptot'XXIT^ ‘ ’ 


some time after Kfsijiaraja. And coins of a race of kings calling 
themselves kings and Ksatrapas or Satraps have been found in 
Gujarat and elsewhere, and amongst them one of Nahapana 
himself. There are two inscriptions also in Gujarat, which 
mention some of these kings. Very likely therefore it was this 
dynasty that Gautamiputra displaced. 

A passing examination of the coins of the Satavahana 
dynasty mentioned above points to the same conclusion. If we 
look at the figures of the coins bearing the devices of a horse, 
four wheels, and a pyramid composed of arcs of circles with a 
wavy line below and a crescent on the top, we shall find that 
these are alternative emblems. Some of the coins have the first 
and the second, others the first and the third, and the rest the 
second and the third. The first two occur on No. 96 and No. 
92, the former of which bears the legend Satakatiisa Ranno. 
This was the name of one of the earlier kings of the dynasty. 
Of the coins which bear the third emblem, those which have a 
legend at all contain the names of Gautamiputra and his suc- 
cessor. Now this third device is universally seen on the reverse 
of Sah coins ; it does not occur on a Satavahana coin of a king 
earlier than Gautamiputra, while it does occur on his and on 
those of his successors. This would show that the device was 
borrowed from the Sabs, and was perhaps used by the Satava- 
hanas to indicate their conquest of them. And since it occum 
first on Gautamiputra’s coin, it must have been he who over- 
threw them. An examination of more coins of this dynasty, if 
available, would throw farther light on this subject. But so fiir 
as my present information goes, the fact tends to confirm 
what we have gathered from other sources, viz. thai Gautami- 
putra put an end to the Sah dynasty. * 

^ - . . ^-.4 . ^ 

These inferences would be rendered highly probable, oi 
almost certain, if what is known or believed with regard to the 
dates of these kings were made to harmonise ,with .the similar 
information we have with regard to the dates of K^Wraja and 
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find that there must be some mistake as to the right-hand stroke 
on the mark for a hundred in the last of the three dates given 
under Svami Rudra Sah. For the firss of these is 224, the 
middle figure being the mark for 20, since the circle has one 
diameter' ; and the second 192, the mark for a hundred having 
no side stroke. It is impossible then that the king, whose 
date is 192, should be reigning in 291. It is extremely pro- 
bable that this king, No. 18 in Mr. Newton’s first list ( Journ. 
BBRAS. Vol. VII. ) or No. 25 in his second ( Vol. IX. ), whose 
date appears thus to have been misread, or improperly engraved, 
is the same person as No. 12 in the former or No. 19 in the 
latter. For the name of the individual and of the father is the 
same in both cases. There is only the prefix Svami, “Lord, ” 
in the former, which make no difference, and the date 192 in 
the one case and 197 in the other. The final date of the Sahs 
therefore is that of No. 17 ( p. 28, Vol. VII. BBRAS ), which 
is 250, for the figure resembling the letter Aj sa stands really for 
JO, as I have shown in my paper® on the Valabhi dates. 

This date in the era of the ^aka Kings is 328. About that 
time then, i. e. about nine years after his accession, the $ahs 
must have been conquered by Gautamiputra. If, on the con* 
trary, we should take the era to be Vikrama’s, Nahapana’s date 
would be about 60 B. C., i, e. he reigned 62 years before Krs- 
naraja, which, it will be seen, does not agree with the evidence 
of the caves, the Saiavahana dynasty having been in possession 
of Nasik in A. D. 2. In the same manner, the final date, which, 
according to Mr. Newton and Mr. Fergusson, is 233 A. D. on 
the hypothesis that the era is Vikrama’s, but which really should 
be 196 A. D. in conformity with my reading of the dates, is so 
remote from Gautamiputra’s 319 A. D., that he can in no sense 
be said to have exterminated the “ race of Khagai^ta, ” The 


1 See the numerals ia the Nasik Cave Inscriptions and my paper in 
Journal of the Bombay Branch of the Eoyal Asiatio Society, VoU X, P* 67, 

» tE.a.Bh»iidMkM'iWofkii,Vol.Ll 
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Vikrama era will therefore not d The objection brought by 
Mr. Fergusson against the Saka is that if the dates were referred 
to it, the Sahs would overlap the Guptas by a considerable 
period. But this period has now been reduced to about ten 
years, the Guptas being supposed to have come into power in 
319 A. D. And a difference of 10 years in the uncertain con- 
dition of our chronology is almost nothing. Besides, there is no- 
thing to show that the Guptas obtained possession of the countries 
over which the Sahs ruled in 319, or immediately after. Thus 
the date 319-340 A. D. for Gautamiputra, and the Saka era for 
the Sah dates, alone appear to be consistent with what we find 
in the cave inscriptions about that monarch and the Satavahana 
dynasty. The dates in Usavaduta’s inscriptions, therefore, viz. 
42, 41 and 40, would be 120, 119 and 118 A. D. respectively. 

The other inscriptions show that in the early centuries of 
the Christian era Buddhism was flourishing in this part of India. 
Mendicant priests from all quarters assembled at Trirasmi during 
the rains, and held what is called their vassa ; and laymen made 
presents to them, especially of garments, during the robing 
month. For this purpose it was usual for persons who possess- 
ed the means, to deposit sums of money out of * the interest of 
which the garments were given. The followers of Buddhism 
appear to have belonged principally to the artisan and labouring 
classes. Brahmanism was notin a condition of decline. Usa- 
vadata made as many presents to Brahmans as to the Buddhists ; 
and in these Buddhistic cave inscriptions they are spoken of 
with reverence. Gautamiputra also takes pride in calling him- 
self the protector of Brahmans, and credit is given to him for 
averting the confusion of castes, i. e. destroying the effects of 
foreign inroads on Brahmanism and the system of castes and 
re-establishing them. 

Inscription No. 15 is dated in the ninth year of a king 
named Virasena, who is called an Abhira or cowherd. The 
Puranas place a dynasty of that name after the Andhrabhityas, 
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and it was one of the many that ruled over the country, contem- 
poraneously it would appear. They must have come into power 
after 416 A. D., and, according to the Vayu-Puraria, ruled for 
67 years. The Ahhiras do not seem to have been very powerful 
kings, and possessed only this part of the country. The tradi- 
tions about a Gaulirajya current in the Nasik and Khandesha 
districts not unlikely refer to them. 



THE RAMANUJIYA AND THE BHAGAVATA OR 

pancaratra systems 

[ From the Beriohte des vn. Internationalen Orientaligen Congresses 
held at Vienna in 1886, Wien 1889. ] 

A work entitled Arthapancaka that has recently fallen under 
my observation gives a summary of the doctrines of the school 
of R§,manuja. The whole subject is treated of under five heads 
viz. (i) jiva, i. e., animal spirit or dependent spirit ; (ii) isvara, 
i. e., God ; (iii) upaya, i, e., the way to God ; (iv) phala or 
purusartha> i. e.^ the end of life; and (v) virodhinab, i. e., 
obstructions to the attainment of God. 

L — Jivas are of five kinds, viz. (i) nitya^ i. e., those 
who never entered on samsara or the succession of lives and 
deaths at all, such as Garuda, Visvaksena, and others ; (2) mukta, 
i. e., those, who have shaken off the fetters of life and whose 
sole purpose and joy is attendance (Kaiihkarya ) on God ; (3) 
Kevala, i. e., those, whose hearts being purified, are fixed on the 
highest truth and who are thus free from the succession of births 
and deaths ; (4) mumuksu, i. e., those, who having experienced 
the misery of life, are averse to its enjoyments and have fixed 
their desire only on the highest end, viz., the attainment of the 
condition of an attendant on God 5 and (5) baddha, i. e., those 
who devoting themselves to life, whether of a God, man, or 
brute, that their previous merits or demerits ( karman ) have 
assigned to them, seek only the enjoyments of such a life and 
are averse to the joys of Brahman. 

II. The manifestations of Isvara or God are five ; viz,, 

(i) Para, i. c., he who lives in Vaikuntha and whose pre- 
sence is enjoyed by theNitya and Mukta spirits who dwell near 
him, who is unbeginning and endless, who wears celestial orna- 
ments, celestial garments, and celestial weapons, who possesses 
celestial beauty and an endless number of holy attributes, and 
who is accompanied by §ri, BhG, and Lila ; 
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(2) Vyuha, i. e., the forms of Saihkarsatia, Praduymna, and 
Aniruddha, assumed for the creation, protection, and dissolution 
of the world ; 

(3) Vibhava, i. e., incarnations such as Rama and Krspa 
for the establishment of Truth, the protection of the good and 
the destruction of the wicked ; 

(4) Antaryamin, who has two forms in one of which he 
dwells in everything and rules over all, is bodiless, all-pervading, 
and the store of all good attributes and is called Visnu, Naraya^a, 
Vasudeva, etc., and in the other he possesses a body bearing 
celestial weapons such as a counch-shell and a discus, and 
celestial ornaments, dwells in the heart of man, is the store of 
all good attributes, and is known by the names of Hrsikela, 
Purusottama, Vasudeva, etc. ; 

(5) Area, i. e., idols of stone, metal, etc., in which he 
dwells and allows himself to be worshipped by his devotees. In 
the Yatindramatadipika, to be noticed below, and in other places, 
the Vyuhas are given as four, Vasudeva possessed of the six great 
attributes being the first, Saiharsana, possessed of two, viz. Jnana 
and Bala, being the second, Pradyumna having Aisvarya and 
Virya, the third, and Aniruddha possessed of Sakti and Tejas, 
the fourth. The first Vyuha is assumed in order that it may 
serve as an object of devotion, and the other three for creation 
etc. of the world. In the present work, the Vasudeva VyQ ha 
is put down as the second form of the Antaryamin. 

III. The Upayas or ways to God are five, viz. ( i ) Karma- 
yoga, ( 2 ) Jnanayoga, ( 3 ) Bhaktiyoga, ( 4 ) Prapattiyoga, and 
( 5 ) Acaryabhimanayoga. Under the first comes the whole 
Vedic sacrificial ritual and the Smarta or domestic ceremonies 
along with the fasts and observances by going through which 
the person is purified. Then by means of Yama, Niyama, etc., 
mentioned in the Yogasastra, one should concentrate one’s mind 
upon oneself. This concentration leads to Jnanayoga which 
consists in fixing the mind on Narayapa or Vasudeya, desaibe 4 
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in the Vasudeva Vyuha, as the person on whom one’s own self 

TU concentrated 

depends. Thus the devotee arrives at God through himself. 

The jnanayoga leads to Bhaktiyoga, which consists in continu- 
ously seeing nothing but God. Prapatti is resorted to by those 
who cannot avail themselves of or are not equal to the first three 

mercfofGor°Tr ‘“ throwing one’s self entirely on the 
j naany details given which need not be 

reprouce ere. The last method, Acaryabhimanayoga, is for 

one who IS unable to follow any of the others, and cLsists in 
surrendering oneself to an Acarya or preceptor and being guided 
y im in everything. The preceptor goes through all that is 
nece^aryto effect his pupil’s deliverance, as a" mother Ls 
niedicine herself to cure an infant. 

(i)Dharma, (2) Artha, 
( 3 ) Kama, (4) Kaivalya, and (5) Moksa. The first three do not 
differ from those ordinarily called by those names, and the last 

two are the conditions attained by the Kevala and Mukta- spirit 

( I. 3 and 2 above ). ^ 



prevents one’s own 
as the belief that 
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( 5 ) Praptivirodhin, 1. e.^ the being connected with a body 
that one^s own Karman has entailed or with other spirits who 
are so embodied. 

At the end of another work, viz. the Yatindramatadipika, 
the author gives a variety of views entertained by different 
classes of writers belonging to this school The Suris admit only 
one entity ( Tattva ) ; the Rsis divide it into two, Atman and 
Anatman ; and the Acaryas professing to follow the Sruti, pro- 
pound three Tattvas or entities, viz., (i) Bhogya or what is 
to be enjoyed or suffered ; (2) Bhoktr, the enjoyer or sufferer ; 
(3) Niyantr or the ruler and controller. Some Acaryas teach the 
system under the four heads of (i) Heya, or what is to be 
shunned, (2) the means of keeping it off, (3) Upadeja or what 
is to be sought and secured, and (4) its means. Other teachers 
( Desikas ) divide the subject into five parts, viz., (i) what is to be 
attained or got at ( Prapya ), (2) he who attains it ( Praptr ), 
('3) the means of attainment ( Upaya ), (4) the fruits or objects of 
life ( Phala ), and (5) obstructions or impediments. These are 
the five topics or the Arthapancaka described above. Some teachers 
add one more topic which is called Sariibandha ( relation ), and 
thus expound six. There is no real difference according to our 
author between these several views, since the variety is due to 
, the adoption of a difierent principle of division by each teacher. 
The true substance of the Vedanta or Upanisads is that there is 
only one Brahman with the animal spirits and the dead world as 
its attributes ( Cidacidvisistadvaitam ). 

The doctrines of Ramanuja’s school here given are the same 
as the doctrines of an older school, that of the Pancaratras or 
Bhagayatas, reduced to a systematic form. In the Narayaniya 
section of the Molcsadharmaparvan which forms part of the 
twelfth or the ^antiparvan of the Mahabharata, there occurs a text 
in which the Saiiikhyayoga, Paficaratra, Vedas or Arariyakas, and 
PasSupata are mentioned as five distinct systems of religious truth.' 

1. Chapter 349, Bombay Edition* . . : J i ■ .li . 
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Tiie Vedas or Aranyakas here spoken of are the system after- 
wards known by the names of Aupanisada and Vedanta. The 
doctrines of the Pancaratra system are explained in Chapter 3 39 
of the same book. Vasudeva is the supreme, unborn^ eternal 
and all-pervading soul, the cause of all. From him sprang 
Samkarsana, or the soul that animates all bodies, regarded as one, 
from him Pradyumna, the sum total of all intelligence ( Manas ), 
and from him, Aniruddha who represents Ahamkara or egoism, 
and who created all objects. Varaha,Narasim.ha,Rama, Krsna and 
others are represented as subsequent incarnations of the Supreme 
Vasudeva. Bhakti or love and faith is the way of reaching God. 
The Narayariiya section is older than Ramanuja, since he refers 
to it in a passage in his Vedantabhasya, to be noticed below, and 
older also than Sarhkaracarya, who quotes in his Bhasya under 
II, I, I. from Chapters 334 and 339,^ and 350 and 351."* In his 
Vedantasutrabhasya Samkaracarya gives under 11 . 2, 42 these 
same doctrines as maintained by the Bhagavatas, and refutes 
them on the ground that if Jiva, or the animating soul, is to be 
considered as created by Vasudeva, it must be capable of de- 
struction, and hence there can be no such thing as eternal happi- 
ness. Then under Sutra 44 he gives the same doctrines in a 
modified form. Saihkarsana and others are not the animating 
soul, intelligence, and egoism, independant of Vasudeva, but they 
are different Vyuhas or forms of the same Vasudeva, regarded as 
possessing certain attributes, viz. jnana and aisvarya, sakti and 
bala, and virya and tejas, respectively. This too is refuted by 
Samkaracarya. In connection with this modified doctrine, the 
name Pancartoa is used as of those who advocated it. 

Ramanuja in his VedantasGtrabhasya introduces his com- 
ments on these Sutras by the observation, ^Raising an objection 
against the authoritativeness or truth of the Pancaratra dispensa- 
tion which was revealed by Bhagavat and which shows the way 
to the highest bliss, from its being a (separate) system like those 


1 Page 409, VoL I ( Bibl. Ind. Edn. ), 

2 Page 413, ibid. 
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of Kapila and others ( which have been refuted \ he refutes it/ 
The objection that is raised is this. The Bhagavatas maintain 
that Samkarsan.a3 the animating soul, and others were created ; 
but the Srutis lay down that souls are not created. Then under 
Sutra 44 which, however, is 41 in his Bhasya, Ramanuja says 
that this objection is based on a misconception of the doctrine 
of the Bhagavatas. The correct doctrine is that Vasudeva, the 
supreme soul, assumes these four forms out of love for those 
who depend upon him, in order that they may resort to him 
under those forms. In support ot this he quotes a text from the 
Pauskarasamhita ; and another from the Satvatasamhita is quoted 
to show that the worship of these four forms is really the wor- 
ship of the supreme Vasudeva. The supreme Vasudeva is 
attained by his devotees when they worship him according to 
their abilities in his Vibhava and Vyuha manifestations or in his 
original subtle form. By worshipping the Vibhavas, they reach 
the Vyuhas and through the Vyuhas they reach the subtle form. 
The incarnations Rama, Krsria, and others are Vibhavas, the 
Vyuhas are those mentioned above, and the subtle form is the 
supreme Brahma(n) called Vasudeva, possessed only of the six 
attributes, Jnana, Aisvarya etc. 

According co Ramanuja, therefore, the Bhagavata doctrine, 
when properly understood, is not opposed to the Sruti and it is 
therefore not reputed by the author of the Vedantasutras but 
pronounced as correct. It will thus appear that the system was 
known by two names, Pancaratra and Bhagavata, though Bana 
in his Harsacarita speaks of these as two different schools. If 
they were different, the distinction between them was probably 
due to one having adopted one form of the doctrine explained 
above and the other, the other. Under Sutra 45, Sarhkaracarya 
accuses the Pancaratras of treating the Vedas with contempt, 
since it is stated in one of their books that Sandilya, not having 
found the way to the highest good In the four Vedas, had re- 
course to this Sastra. Rama.nuja answers this accusation by 

Bli«»darkar*fl Work», ToL Li ' ' - 
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saying that a similar statement occurs in the Bhumavidyi (Ghan- 
dogya Up. VIL L ). Narada is represented there as saying that 
he has studied all the Vedas and other branches of learning and 
still he only knows the Mantras and not the Atman. This does 
not involve the contemptof the Vedas, but the object of the 
statement is simply to extol the Bhumavidya or the philosophy 
of the highest object that is explained further on. Or the sense 
is that Ntoda studied all the Vedas but was not keen enough to 
comprehend the nature of the Atman, though set forth in those 
works. Precisely the same interpretation should be laid on this 
statement of Sandilya’s not having found the way to the highest 
good in the four Vedas, and it should not be construed as in- 
volving contempt for the Vedas. 

Ramanuja's system is thus the same as the Pancaratra or 
Bhagavata. The sacred books of this latter are the Pahcaratra- 
Samhitas, three of which, the Pauskara, Satvata, and Parama, are 
quoted by Ramanuja in the passage referred to above. The 
following exist in the library of Jasvantrao Gopalrao of Patan : 

a Laksmi-Sariihita, Gr. S. 3,350. 
b Jnana.mrtasara-Samhita, Gr. S. 1,450. 
c Paramagamacudamani-Sarhhita, Gr. S. 12,500. 
d Pauskara-Samhitt, Gr. S, 6,350. 
e Padma-Samhita, Gr. S. 9, 000. 
f Vrddhabrahma-Sarhhita, Gr. S. 4,533. 

The book printed as Naradapancaratra in the Bibliotheca 
Indica is only one of these that are marked b. A copy of c 
was purchased by me for the Government of Bombay two years 
ago. Whatever may be the time when these and other Sam- 
hitas were written and the religion received a definite shape^ 
the root of the Bhagavata or Pancaratra system is to be traced 
to very remote times. Its distinguishing features are, as we 
have seen, the worship of V^sudeva as the supreme Brahma and 
the doctrine of Bhakti or faith and Love as the way to salvation. 
It docs not trace all our finite thought and feeling to a principle 
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alien to the soul such as Prakrti or Mayt^ as the Sarhkhya or 
Ad vaita Vedanta does, and look upon freedom from that sort 
of thought and feeling as Moksa or deliverance. It is a system 
of popular religion and has not such a metaphysical basis as either 
of those two has. Vasudeva was recognised as the supreme deity 
even in the time of Patanjali, for under Panini IV, 3, 98, the 
author of the Mahabhasya states that the Vasudeva occurring in 
the Sutra is not the name of a Ksatriya, but of Tatrabhagavat, 
which term is explained by Kaiyata, as signifying a certain [ form 
of the ] Supreme Deity. And since Panini himself directs us in 
that Sutra to append the termination aka to Vasudeva in the 
sense of ^one whose Bhakti or object of devotion is Visudeva’ 
the worship of Vasudeva is older than that grammarian also: 
In forming some conception of the origin of this culms, other 
circumstances than those hitherto mentioned must be taken 
into consideration. In the Narayaniya section of the Maha- 
bharata, the Pancaratra is represented as an independent religion 
professed by the Satvatas and is also called the Satvata religion^ ; 
and Vasu Uparicara, who was follower of that religion, is 
spoken of as worshipping the Supreme God according to the 
Satvata manner ( vidhi ) which was revealed in the beginning 
by the Sun.^ The religion is stated to be the same as that taught 
to Arjuna by Bhagavat himself when the armies of the Pandavas 
and the Kurus were drawn up in battle-array and Arjuna’s heart 
misgave him.^ Thus the Bhagavadgita belongs to the literature 
of Vasudeva worship. In the Bhagavata-Purana, the Satvatas 
are represented as calling the highest Brahma ( n ), Bhagavat 
and Vasudeva, and as worshipping and adoring Krsna in a 
peculiar way.^ Ramanuja too refers, as we have seen, to the 
Satvatasaihhita. Satvat was the name of a descendent of Yadu 
as we learn from the Puranic genealogies, and his race was the 
race or clan of the Satvatas. The Satvatas are mentioned in the 

1 Chapter 348, verses 34, 55, 84, 

2 Chapter 335, verses 19, 24. 

3 Chapter 348, verses 8 ; chapter 346, xerses 11. I ; 

4 Bh%avat A PurSi^a, IX, 9. 49 ; XU 21, 1, ' ’ ^ 
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Bliagavata along with the Andhakas and Vrsnis, which were two 
of the Yadava tribes. ^ Vasudeva himself was a prince of that 
race^ being called Satvatapnmgava.^ About the time when 
Panini flourished or when the Upanisads were written, and even 
later when Buddhism and Jainism arose, the energies of the 
Indian mind were directed to religious speculation, and we find 
a variety of systems coming into vogue. In this intellectual race, 
the Ksattriyas took a much more active part than the Brahmans. 
In the Chandogya Upanisad, a prince of the name of Pravaharia, 
the son of Jaibala^ and Asvapati, King of the Kekaya country, ^ 
appear as teachers of religious truth and Brahmans as learners ; 
and inYheTormer passage it is even stated that the Ksatriyas 
were the original possessors of that knowledge. Similarly, in the 
Kausitakibrahmanopanisad, we find Ajatasatru, king of Kasi, ex~ 
plaining the true Brahma(n) to Balaki the Gargya, who had only 
pretended to teach it to the king, but did not know it really. 
The same story is told in the Brhadaranyaka. Buddha was a 
Ksattriya and belonged to the Sakya clan ; so was Mahavira, who 
belonged to the race of the Jnatrkas. Since then the Ksatriyas 
were so active at the time in propounding religious doctrines and 
founding sects and schools, we may very well suppose that a 
Ksattiiya of the.name of Vasudeva, belonging to the Yadava, 
Vrsni, or Satvata race, founded a theistic system as Siddhartha of 
the Sakya race and Mahavira of the Jnatrka race founded atheistic 
systems. And just as Buddha under the title of ^Bhagavat’ is 
introduced as the teacher in Buddhistic works, so is Vasudeva 
as Bhagavat introduced in the Bhagavadgita and some other parts 
of the Mahabharata. That must have been one of his most 
prominent names, since his followers were in later times 'called 
Bhagavatas. Or perhaps, it is possible that Vasudeva was a 
famous prince of the Satvata race and on his death was deified 

1 BhSgavata PurSija, 1. 14. 25 : III, 1, 22. 

2 Ibid, XI. 27. 1 ; 1. 2. 32. 
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and worsliipped by his elan ; and a body of doctrines grew up 
in connection with that worshipj and the religion spread from 
that clan to other classes of the Indian people. In the course of 
time other elements got mixed with it* We have seen that 
Ramanuja considers Rama, Kpsna and others to be only Vibhavas 
or incarnations of Vasudeva and they are so represented in the 
Narayanlya also. This means that the legends and worship of 
those deified heroes became identified with Vasudeya ; and the 
traditions about the Vedic Visnu and the Purapic Narayana,. 
who drew put the submerged earth were also in subsequent 
times referred to him, and thus the various forms of modern 
Vaisnavism arose, h 

It is 'therefore ‘clear that the Pancaratra was a distinct system 
independent of the Vedas and Upanisads. Rut during the early 
centuries of the Christian era, while the country was under the 
domination of foreigners of the Saka, Palhava, and Yavana races, 
the Buddhists had grown powerful. With the restoration of the 
native dynasties in the fourth century, the influence of Brahmans 
increased, and they then began a fierce conflict with all heretics. 
These were cried down as scoffers, atheists, nihilists (Vainasikas), 
etc. The great Mmiamsakas— * ^abarasvamin, Mandanamisra, 
Kumarila, and others, flourished during this period of conflict. 
They ran down even the Aupanisadas or the holders of the Jnana- 
marga, i. e., the religion of the Upanisads, as against the Karma- 
marga or the sacrificial religion. The Bauddhas and Jainas who 
had no regard for the Vedas whatever met them on independent 
or rationalistic grounds. But the Aupanisadas fought them on 
the field of the Vedic orthodoxy and succeeded in maintaining 
their position. There were unquestionably in ancient times 
several Aupanisada systems ; but it was the doctrine of the un- 
reality of the world and the unity of spirit with which the name 
of Sarhkaracarya is connected and which has been characterized 
by the Madhvas as but Buddhistic nihilism in disguise, that 
succeeded on the present occasion. And that doctrine was by 
others considere4 as subversive of religion and certainty. 
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^amkaracarya and his followers did not treat tenderly the reli- 
gions systems that had become popular, such as that of the 
Bhagavatas or Paficaratras and ot the Pasupatas. It was, therefore, 
Ramlnuja’s endeavour to put down the pernicious doctrine of 
Maya or unreality, and seek a Vedantic and philosophic basis for 
the religion of Bhakti or Love and Faith that had existed from 
times immemorial ; and thus the Pahcaratra system, which was 
independent of the Vedas before, became in his hands a system 
of the Vedanta or an Aupanisada system. 




A BUDDHIST JATAKA STORY IN PATANJALI/ 

[From the Transactions of the Ninth International Congress of 
Orientalists, London, 1892, Volume, pp. 421 ff ]. 

The Adiccupatthanajaiaka;, No. 175 of Fausboirs edition ( vol. 
11, p. 72 ), is to the following effect : 4 n former times, while 
Brahmadatta was reigning at Benares, the Bodhisatto was born 
in the family of a Brahmatia, and after finishing his education 
at Takkhasila, became an Isi hermit( Rsi ), and lived on the 
slopes of the Himalaya together with a crowd of followers or 
disciples. After having spent a long time there, he came down 
from the heights, and lived together with his followers in a hut 
made of leaves in the confines of a village in the vicinity. 
When the hermits went into the village for alms, a monkey 
used to get into the hut of leaves, spill the water, break the pots, 
and clear his bowels in the fire-sanctuary. After the hermits had 
lived for a year in the village, they made up their minds to re- 
turn to the slopes of the Himalaya, as the heights had at that time 
become charming by means of flowers and fruits; and begged 
leave of the villagers. The villagers expressed their intention to 
give a feast to the hermits at their hut before their departure 
and the next day brought a great many nice eatables to the 
hermitage. The monkey, thinking of inducing the villagers to 
feed him also, assumed the appearance of one practising religious 
austerities and of a pious being, and stood adoring the sun. The 
villagers seeing him in that attitude, and observing that those 
who lived in the vicinity of good men became good themselves, 
said — 



Among beings of all species, there are ( some ) who are enno- 
bled by their virtue ; see, a vile monkey adores the son. " The 

1 This and the following two articles appear as /‘Misoellaneous 
N ot©» ” in the Transactions of the Opngress [ K, 'p. ’"p. a . , ; 
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Bodhisatto, Ending that the men were praising the monkey in 
this manner/ and observing that they were pleased with an 
undeserving creature, said - 

You do not know his conduct ; you praise him without know- 
ing ; he cleared his bowels in the fire-sanctuary, and broke pots.” 

Thereupon, knowing the hypocrisy of the monkey, they 
struck him with sticks and fed the hermits. 


Under Panini 1 . 3. 25, Patanjali gives as an instance of the 
first Varttika he adores the sun ” and quotes 

the following verses :~ 





Among many unintelligent beings there is (possibly one) who 
is intelligent, seeing that in this crowd ( army ) of monkeys, one 
adores the sun. 


"‘Do not think he is intelligent and is as we are; even this is 
his monkeyism, that he adores (apes the adoration of the ) Sun.” 


Here the story is not given ; but there can be no question 
that whatever it may have been, a monkey is seen putting him- 
self into an attitude of adoring the Sun, and in this respect it 
resembles the Buddhist Jataka. In both, the two verses are 
spoken by two different persons. The speaker of the first 
verse supposes that the attitude the monkey assumes is out 
of real devotion for the sun, wherein we have another point of 
resemblance. But in the Mahabhasya the adoration is regarded 
as indicating such an intelligence in a monkey as men possess ; 
while in the Jataka story it is attributed to piety. The same 
word, stha with upa, is used in both ; but the verse in Patanjali 
being in Sanskrit, where the distinction between the Atmane- 
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pada and Parasmaipada is to be carefully observed, the Atmane- 
pada is used, as real adoration of the sun is meant; in the Pali 
the distinction between the voices is lost. The impression of 
the first speaker is corrected in both by the second, wherein we 
have a fifth point of agreement. But intelligence is denied by 
the second speaker in the one case, and piety in the other, 
which difference depends upon the original difference pointed 
out above. In the Mahabhtsya story, a crowd of monkeys is 
seen before him by the first speaker ; while in the Jataka there is 
only one monkey. In the second verse in Patanjali, the Paras- 
maipada is used, as reality is denied to the adoration, and it is in 
consequence no adoration. Whatever, therefore, may have 
been the story from which these two verses have been extracted 
in the Mahabhasya, the resemblance between it and the Jataka 
story is so great as to warrant us in attributing a common origin 
to them, and regarding them as different versions of the same 
story, though we have no grounds for holding them as identical. 


t B. d. Bbudadwr’a Work*. Voi. t. 



DAiES OF THE VEDANTAKALPATARU, VACASPATI, 
UDAYANA AND RAMANANDA. 

[ Prom the Transactions of the Ninth International Congress of 

orientalists, London, 1892, Volume I. PP. 433 ff. ) 

In noticing the Vedantakalpatam of Amalananda, Dr. Hall 
in his “Index to the Bibliography of the Indian Phi osop ica 
systems”, says “It was written in the days oi one Raja Rrsna, 
who had a brother Mahadeva. 

A more definite statement was not possible at the tune 
when Dr. Hall wrote. But since that time we have made 
greater progress in the knowledge of Indian antiquities,^ ^ and can 

now with ease determine who this Raja Krsna was who had a 

brother of the name Mahadeva. The verse occurring in the 

Kalpataru is as follows !— 

#ftiT 

“I be^in the Kalpadruma ( wish-fulfilling tree ), calculated to 
adorn'the garden of Vedanta, while the King Krsna, the son of 
Jaitra, is protecting the earth in a manner to exalt the Yadava 
race by his fame, along with his brother Mahadeva ; and the 
Lord of the serpents is resting himself after the long-continued 
exertion consequent upon ( bearing ) the burden of the earth.” 

These princes, Krsna and Mahadeva, who were sons of 
Jaitra, and belonged to the Yadava race, were the princes of 
those names of the Yadava dynasty of Devapri. The introduc- 
tion to Hemadri’s Vedanta-khaijda and the inscriptions speak of 
them as the sons of Jaitrapala, and we are told that they suc- 
ceeded their grand-father Singhana. During Krsna’s lifetime 
Mahadeva only assisted him in the government, and became 
sole king himself after Kfsija’s death. Kispa reigned from 1247 
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A. D. to 1260 A. The Kalpatam was therefore written in the 
interval between these two dates, h, e, about the middle of the 
thirteenth century. Vacaspatimisra, on whose work, the Bhamati, 
the Kalpataru is a commentary, lived sufSciently long before 
this date to acquire reputation as an important author. 

Another latest limit to Vacaspati’s date is §aka 1174 or 1352 
A. D., in which year a commentary on Bhasarvajna’s Nyayasto 
was written by Raghavabhatta, who mentions or quotes from 
Vacaspati and Udayana.^ Dr. Hall gives the time of Bhoja of 
Dhara as the earliest limit ; for, Vacaspati, he says, quotes Bhoja.^ 
Unfortunately he has not stated where Bhoja is quoted by him ; 
but if it is the passage from Rajavarttika quoted at; the end of the 
Samkhyatattvakaumudi that he means, the Rajaviirttika has not 
yet been discovered, and we do not know for certain who its 
author is. The statement made by Dr. Hall that it was com- 
posed by Bhoja is based simply on the information given by 
Kasinathasastri Astaputre, which is more than questionable.^ 

But if the supposition that the Rajavarttika was written by 
Bhoja is correct, the earliest limit for Vacaspatfs date is the 
period between 996 a. d. and lojr a. Vacaspati thus 
flourished between about 1050 and 1250 a. d. But in this 
period we have also to place Udayana, and assign to him a date 
later than Vacaspati, for Udayana has commented on the Vartti- 
katatparyatika of Vacaspati. Another earliest limit to the date 
of Udayana is kka 913 or 991 a. d., in which year Sridhara*s 
Kandali was written. In his commentary on Udayana's Kirana- 
vali, Vardhamana, the son of Gangesa, says in his explanation 
of one passage that therein Udayana sets forth the view of the 
Kandali, 


1 See inj Early History of the Decoanij p. 86. 

2 Dr. Hall's Bibliography, p, 26. 

3 Samkbyasara, Introduction, p. 40, note. 

4 ibid, p» 40, notf. ' -.k”' 


DaTBS OF TlJl VEDANTAKALPATARa, VacasPATI 

The Kalpataru is mentioned by Rimananda in his com- 
ment on Sarhkaracarya’s Bhasya on the Vedantasutra I. 4.11.' He 
states that the explanation given by the author of the Prakatartha 
about the accent in the word Pancajaoa has been refuted by the 
author of Kalpataru. Thus we have the author of the Praka- 
tartha first, then Amalananda, the author of the Vedantakalpa- 
taru, about 1350 a. d. ; and after him Rimananda, the author 
of the Ratnaprabha, published in the Bibliotheca Indica. 


Xd. KbL Im#., I. r, 3 f?, 



The latest limit of the date of the origin or the 
CONCEPTION OF THE TeN AvaTARAS OF ViSNU AND OF THE 

Widow Marriage Text. 

I From th« transaction* of the Ninth International Oongrtss o 
O 40 »taliats of 1892, London, Volume T, pp. 425 fif J. 

A manuscript of a work entitled Dharmapariksaj by Araiwi- 
gati, a Digambara Jaina and the author of the Subhasitaratna- 
gamdoha, which was written in Vikramasamvat 1050, in the 
reign of Munja of Dhara, has recently fallen into my hands. It 
was composed in 1070 Vikrama, as we are told in the following 
verses:— 

“ When a thousand and seventy years of King Vikrama had 
elapsed, this sastra, full of the incomparable nature of the reli- 
gion of the Jinendra, in which other creeds have been con- 
demned, was finished. ” 

Amitagati makes use of a story to convey his precepts, 
in the course of which the God Visnu, and the several acts un- 
worthy of him as the Supreme Being which he did while he 
lived in the world as Rama and Krspa, are spoken of. In con- 
neaion with this I find the following verse : — 

ifnr: HRf%trs«r etohi: > 

“ A fish, a tortoise, a boar, a Man-lion, Vamana ( dwarf ), 
Rama, Rama, Rama, Buddha and Kalkin, — ^these are known as 
ten ( forms of Vispu ). ” 

There is a marginal note on Prthu in which the word is 
explained as meaning Sukara or “ boar. ” The three Ramas are 
pf course Parsurama, Rama, the son of Dasaratha^ and Balarama 
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or Krspa. The last is spoken of independently ’in several places 

as an incarnation of Visnu. 

In another place, when the dmne character of Visnu is 
called in question, we have— 

'‘Why did he/ like an ordinary -miserable living being, become 
a Fish, a Tortoise, a Boar, a Man-lion, Vaniana ( dwarf ), and 
Ramathrice?” ^ 

Here we see that the idea of the ten incarnations of Visnu 

had become quite an ordinary article of belief in 1070 Vikrama 

or .014 A. D.. .nd Buddh* tad been received inro L pon'ul 
Brahmamc pantheon. In the latter verse the two last incLna- 

ttons have been omitted, probably because the object was to re- 
present the itths of Visnu tn previous ages of the svorld ; while 
the ninth belongs to the present, and the tenth to a future age. 

A little farther on, a story is told of a recluse of the name of 
andapakausita. On one occasion he sat down to dinner alon« 
with other recluses. Seeing him sitting in thelt company tld 

Can^ala. Mandapakansika asked them why they rose uii ,= 
Aey should at the sight of a dog. They told him that he hid 
become a recluse immediately after he had been a Brahinactrin 
and wtthont going through the iutetmediate order by martin 
wnfe and seeing the face of a sou. JjA man without sin does no° 

fh-riri,'''”' ”‘’!''“'”‘?i‘’“ '“‘>ra‘>“'i°‘is successful, if .one 
asked*' ^ then went away°aud 

asked men of hts caste ti^give him a girl in marriage that Is he 

him '^Tr“°‘i ‘•“Skt'r to 

tte whenThr”) 7?' of 

tta wh n,th y advised htm to marry;a widow and assume the 

life o._-a hon«hold=r,.By doing so, no sin was incurred by either 

Pirltay Sd - “ : ‘'■'i ■ ^ “‘’""‘S'™' )• 
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?n^ qfrnr?qt u 

In these five distressful conditions, viz., when the husband has 
renounced the world, is an eunuch, is not found, has fallen away 
from caste, or is dead, another husband is allowed to women. ” 

The text on the subject, occurring in the Smrtis of Parasara 
and Narada, and also in that of Manu, according to a statement 
of Madhava contained in his commentary on Parasara, though 
not found there now, is as follows : — 

q‘fif5[r^r 

The difference, we see, is little ; the words are merely transposed 
in the first line, and we have 5r?r% for This transposition, 

however, allows of the proper locative of being used, 
without the violation of the metre. It will thus appear that the 
text was known in 1014 A. D., and widow marriage was not a 
thing quite unheard of at that time. 


THE RELATIONS BETWEEN THE SUTRAS OF ASVALA- 
YANA AND SAMKHAYANA AND THE SAKALA AND 
BASKALA SAKHAS OF THE RKSAMHITA. 

[ from th« Traniaetion of the Niath International Oongress of 
OrientaliitB, London, 1893, pp. 411 S ]. 

A Manuscript of a work Anukramapikadhuijdhu was pur- 
chased by me for the Government collection about two years 
ago. It was bought by my agent from a Brahman of Samkha- 
yana school, living at a village called Brahmapol, about two 
miles from Jayapur, along with other Vedic works belonging to 
the school. It consists of the Sarvanukrama in a tabulated form. 
In each line we have first the number of the hymn, then the first 
pida of the first verse, and afterwards follow in order the num- 
bers of the vargas and of the verses of which the hymn is com- 
posed, the name of the R§i, and the deity, and the metre. The 
next hymil is treated similarly in the next line. When the parti- 
culars referring to a hymn cannot be completely given in a 
single line, we have more than one, i. e., a paragraph. The 
Suktas are numbered continuously from i to 1017, and the end 
of the Adhyaya is simply marked with the letters Adhya. The 
Vilakhilyas come between hymns 668 and 669, i. e., after viii, 
48, and are numbered from i to 10. The manusaipt was tran- 
scribed on Sunday the 7th of the dark fortnight of Bhadrapada, 
in the Samvatyear 1796, and is thus a hundred and fifty years 
old. 

This ttbulated Anukramapi agrees in all respeas with the 
Sarvinukrama of Katyayana, as I have found from a comparison 
of parts here and there with the statements at the top of the 
hymns in Professor Max Muller's edition and with the original 
Sarvanukrama. The number of verses in vii, 21 is, however, 
given as nine, because it would appear, at first sight, the tenth is 
the same as the last verse of the previous hymn. In other places, 
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however, where the same verse occurs at the end of two succes- 
sive hymns, it is not left out of account ; so that there is pro- 
bably a mistake here. The number of hymns, 1017, is the same 
as that given in the Anuvakanukramani, indexed in the Sarvanu- 
krama, and found in the Vulgate. But our Dhundhu differs from 
the last in omitting one of the eleven Valakhilya hymns, viz., that 
beginning with yamrtvijo ( viii. 58 ); but agrees with the Sarva- 
nukrama. For this also omits the hymn, and an anonymous 
commentary on the work, existing in one of my recent collec- 
tions of manuscripts, agrees with the text, as it contains no 
reference to it. 

The author of the Bhasya on the Caranavyuha, often noticed 
by scholars, says that the omission of viii. 5 8 constitutes the dis- 
tinction between the Sainkhayana and Asvalayana Vakhas. At 
the same time, he notices the .nsertion of two of the three verses 
composing the hymn into X, 88, but only as a khila, and, con- 
sequently, not to be counted. The work before me does not 
notice the insertion, probably just on this account, assigning to 
the hymn nineteen verses, which it has in the Vulgate. It will 
thus appear that the statement of the commentator as to the 
omission of viii. 58 in the Sariikhayana Sariihita is confirmed by 
my manuscript ; and the Sarvanukrama, agreeing with both, seems 
to follow the text used by the school of Sainkhayana, rather than 
that used by the Asvallyana school. 

But the statement of the commentator and this conclusion 
are contested by Prof. Oldenberg, and the grounds are these 
In thp Upakarana ceremony, usually called ^ravarii by us, aftelf 
the name of the month in which it is performed, oblations are 
thrown into the fire after the repetition of the first and last verses 
of each Mapdala. In the Sainkhayana Grhya Sutra the last verse 
that is directed to be repeated is “tac chaihyor avfnimahe,” etc., 
\Vhich, therefore, must have been the last verse of the tenth 
mandala of the Sa'ihhita followed by Sainkhayana. Similarly id 
another place in the Sutra, the teacher having taught to the 
pupil the whole of the Veda ending with ^amyor Barhaspatya, is 
30 [ B. G. Bhandaskai’s WotkM, YoL I. j 


^ Relations BETWEEN tIHE SlFTRAS OF l^SVALAYANA &C. 

spoken of. Saihyor Barhaspatya here means, according to Vina- 
yaka, the commentator on the Sutra, the second verse, ®” 

etc. occuring at the end of the last hymn, and not that same 
verse occurring in the middle. Now, on the evidence of a Karika, 
quoted in a Prayoga or manual of domestic rites, noticed by 
Professor Weber in his first Berlin catalogue ( p. 314 ), it is 
concluded that the Baskala Satiihita of the Rgveda ended with 
the verse “ etc., and since Samkhiyana prescribes that 

verse for the last oblation, that this is the Samhita that Saih- 
khayana followed, and that his Sutra was written for those who 
accepted the Baskala Samhita. 

To determine this point, it is necessary to trace the source 
of the information contained in the Karika noticed by the two 
scholars, and to bring together the statements of subsequent 
writers based on that source. The Karika occurs in the 
work entitled Asvalayana-Girhya-Karika, attributed to Kumarila. 
Whether this writer is the same as Kumarila the great Mimam- 
saka is a point which I, at least, do not consider to be settled. 
There is a copy of it in the Government collection of 1883-84 
made by me, it bears the number 509. The collection A. of 
1881-82, also made by me, contains two copies of a Bhasya on 
the Karikas, Nos. 176 and 177. No. 176 is an excellent manu- 
script and contains the original as well as the commentary. The 
author of the latter does not give his name ; and though the 
name, Narayapa does occur in one place, still it is written in such 
a manner that it remains doubtful whether it is meant as the 
name of the commentator. In the introduction we are told> 
“ First of all, Narayana, the author of the Vrtti, composed his 
work, as it was difficult for persons of little learrdng, who had 
simply a smattering of a part of the sacred lore, to perform the 
various ceremonies prescribed by Asvalayana with the help of 
the Sutra alone. Taking the Vftti as a basis, and considering 
the views of Jayanta and others which are in conformity with the 
Suffa, the author of the Karika composed the Karika, setting 
forth the. procedure in order. Still, some people neglecting this 
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Kariki., though of use to carry one through the ritesj on account 
of the difficulty arising from its brevity^ and regarding a paddhati 
( manual ) alone to be useful in this respect, perform the rites 
for themselves, and cause others to perform them ( in accordance 
with it ). Therefore, on account of the impossibility of remo*- 
ving doubts, by a mere Paddhati as to what is first and what is 
las% whether a thing exists or does not exist in the whole body 
of rites, prescribed in the Grhya Sutras, some one, through the 
favour oi the deity, presiding over the ceremonial having sat at 
the feet of a master, the like of whom is not to be found, of 
the name of Vuppadevabhatta, residing in the city of Kalamba, 
and belonging to the Asvalayana school of the Rgveda, for 
receiving instructions in the interpretation of the Karika, is now 
expounding the whole Kmka, for removing doubts concerning 
the body of rites that are performed, making use of what was 
taught to him by his master. 

From this it appears that the Karika was written in accord- 
ance with Nariyaria’s Vrtti, the views of Jayanta and others 
being also represented ; and in the work itself the Bhagavadvrtti- 
krt and Jayanta are frequently mentioned.^ Now, as regards 
the point in question, Naidhruvi-Naniyana’s Vrtti on Asv. Gr.iii. 
5. 9, is : It is well known to students that this itself ( and no 
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%3TtI^ I —From Ho. 176 of A. 1881-82. 

2 See also Dr. BUhler’* review of my Report for 18a3-B4, 
Antiquary, Volume XVIII, p. 188a^ 



■ Eelations between the ■ Sutras of As v ala yah a &c. 

Other ) is the Sutra and Grhya of the Sakala traditinal text and 
the Baskala text. For the Sakalas ^ Samani va akutih V is the 
verse, because it is the final one of their Samhita ; while for the 
Baskalas, ‘ tac chaiiiyor avrnimahe ’ is the one, being at the end 
of their Samhita. Construing it thus is proper^ . ” The Karika 
based on this Vrtti is that noticed by Professor Weber in the first 
Berlin Catalogue, and runs thus The last oblation ( ahuti 
thrown into the fire ) of the Sakalas is after the repetition of 
the Rk. ^ samani vafi, ’ and the last oblation of the Baskalas, after 
(the repetition of) the ]^k. ^tacchamyor.^5 The commentary on 
this is In the province of Rgveda there are five different 
Sakhas, Asvalayani, Samkhayani, the Sakalas, Baskalas and Mati- 
dukas. Of these, the last oblation of the Sakalas is by repeating 
^ samani vah. ' and the last oblation of the Baskalas is by repeating 
^ tac chamyor.® ’ Everything else is the same. This same Asva- 
layana Sutra is of use for the performance of the rites to the 
followers of the Asvalayana Sakha, and to the Sakalas and 
Baskalas.5’' Jayanta in the Vimalodayamala thus speaks about the 
point Since this itself ( and no other ) is the Sutra of Sakala 
and Baskala, and this the Grhya of the two Samhitas, those 
who end their Sarhhita by the verse, ^ Samani va akutih ’ throw an 
oblation into the fire after repeating this verse and then offer 
to the Svistakrt ; while those who read ^ tac chaihyor avrnimahe ^ 
at the end of their text throw an oblation on repeating that 
verse and then offer to the Svistakrt and not on repeating 


1 See p. 168, Bibl. Ind. Edn. 

—From MSS. No. 509 of 1883-84 and 176 of A, 1881-82. 
® I 31T»^55FRf (^NJfr) 
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/The.Sukta ^tac chamyor' IK Sakala Samhita ; ■ 

saman! va akiitih. ' This sense is obtained from the word ^eka/ 
which occurs in both the Sutras.* 

It will thus be seen that the source of the information 
used by Professor Oldenberg is Naidhruvi-Narayana's statement 
in the vreti ; and though Jayanta's direct connection with Nlra- 
yana’s work is not mentioned^ still the passage from his work is 
so greatly like that occurring in the vrtth that there is hardly any 
reasonable doubt that it is based on the vrtti;, or both derived 
from a common source. If, then, the Baskala Samhita ended 
with /^tac chamyor” etc., while the Sakala with /^Saulani va 
Akutih'*, the Sariikhayana Sutra, which prescribes ^^tac Ghamyor'' 
etc. as the verse fqr the last oblation in the Upakaraiia cere-' 
mony, must be a Sutra of the Baskala Sakha ; and as according 
to ^aunaka, the Samhita of this school had eight hymns more 
than that of the Sakalas, and the arrangement of some of the 
smaller books composing the first Mandala was different, it 
follows that the statement of the commentator on the Carana- 
vyuha that Samkhayana SarhhiU differed from Asvalayana’s, 
which is the same as that of the Sakalas, only in excluding viii, 
58, cannot be true, and there is no Samhita exactly 4 correspond- 
ing to the Sarvanukrama, which also excludes this hymn. At 
the same time, though my manuscript was in the possession of 
a Brahman of the Samkhyayana school, along with the other 
works decidedly belonging to that school, still it should be con- 
sidered as not representing the Samhita of that school. But, on 
the other hand, it must not be forgotten that those same writers 
who give us the information which leads to these conclusions 
tell us as a fact well known to students of Asvalayana’s Sutra, 
that that was the Siitra and Grhya of Baskalas as well as of the 
Sakalas. The same fact is stated by Gargya-Narayana in his 

fT ^Ffl ^ I: : 1 - r , 
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comment on the first Srauta Sutra of Asvalayana, The expres- 
sion fidam. eva’ or ^etad eva/ used by them, would show that this 
sarne and no other was, according to the commentators, the 
Sutra of the Baskalas ; and if the Sariikhayana Sutra was pecu”" 
liarly theirs and the Asvalayana that of the Sakalas, they were 
not aware o:"* the fact. Again, if, following these commentators 
and looking to the present condition of the text, we exclude the 
hymn containing /tac chamyor etc. from the Sakala Sariihita, 
and hold it to have at no time formed part of it, the traditional 
number of Rks in it, viz. 10580V4, exceeds the real number by 
15, which is exactly the number of Rks contained in that hymn. 
This in itself would show that the hymn formed part of that 
Sariihita at some time, and if we interprete the Grhya Sutras iii. 
5, 8 and 9, independently of Naidhruvi-Narayana, and in ac- 
cordance with Asvalayana’s usual style, we shall find that he 
supports our inference. And if this inference is correct, all the 
difficulties pointed out above will disappear, and Sarfikhayana*s 
Sutra as well as As valayana s will have to be considered as a 
Sritra for both the ^akalas and the Baskalas, 

Accordiag to Narayana, Asvalayana uses the word eka in 
iii. 5. 8 to indicate that the verse ^^Samani va akutih” should be 
used to the ejrclusion of ^^tac chariiyor avrnimahe’', which is 
prescribed in the next sutra ; and the word eka in this last sutra 
or iii. S* 9 is used to indicate that ^tac cariiyor avrnimahe' should 
be used to the exclusion of ^Samani va akutihh Thus the sense 
is, that or this verse should be used, and not both, i. e., vikalpa or 
option is here allowed ; but it is a vyavasthita vikalpa, i. e., one 
course is to be followed by one class of men and the other by 
another. Now, Asvalayana^s usual way of expressing a vikalpa 
is by the use of the word Va, as in i. 10. 9 ;i. ii. 13 ; i. 14. 5 ; 
i. 15. 6 ; i. 19. 2 ; i. 20. i etc. etc. and we find the word used 
even a little before in the section under consideration in the 
Sutra iii. 5.3. Different courses for two classes of persons are 
prescribed by naming one of the classes, as in i. 7. 9 where 
Jamadagnas are mentioned^ and i, 10. 9, where we have th^ 
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PaScavattis, or by using the word eke, i. e. as in 1. 4. 2; 

i. 13. 6 , etc. So then, if he meant the verse mentioned in hi. 5® 

8 tor the Sakalas and that in hi. 5, 9 for the Baskalas, we should 
expect him to name the first school in the first Sutra or the 
second in the second. At any rate, even if this mode of expres- 
sion should be considered unnecessary, the word va is quite in- 
dispensable. Again, Narayana interpretes the word eka in these 
two sutras in quite a different manner from that in which he 
interpretes it in hi. 5. 6. In this last sutra the word is used to 
prevent the repetition of the next verse in the text of the Saiiihita, 
while in the two, it is, he says, used to prevent the verse in the , 
next or the preceding sutra from being repeated in addition to 
the one occurring in the Sutra itself. And Narayana himself is by 
no means certain about the explanation he has given ; for he 
winds it up by saying ity evarii niveso yuktah, '' which means 
This construction is reasonab^ or rather according to the 
sense of the word nivek as used by the grammarians, it means, 
‘'^Asvakyana should properly have put in words to that effect.” 

The true explanation of the two sutras seems to me to 
be this. Asvalayana evidently meant to prescribe the first and 
the last verse of each Mapdala. But since those for whom he 
wrote were supposed to know the whole Saihhita by heart con- 
tinuously without proper divisions, or perhaps to possess 
a book in which the verses were written continuously 
without a break, he prescribes a pair of verses in each case, 
the first of which is the last of the previous Mandala, and 
the second the first of the next Mapd^^ This mode of ex- 
pression can evidently not be used in prescribing the first verse of 
the first Mandala, or the last verse of the last Mandala •, hence, 
they must be prescribed separately and singly. But to prevent 
the possibility of the learner connecting the word dvrca, '^pair of 
verses,” with the first verse that has to be prescribed singly, and 
of his repeating the second verse also, of the first Mandala, the word 
^eka’ is used in the Sutra, iii. 5. 6, ^‘'Agnim ide purohitam ity eka.” 
But there is no such necessity in the sutra which prescribes the 
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last verse of the tenth Maudala, for even if the word ‘^^pair” were 
brought over to could mean nothing, as nothing follows the 
last verse. If, notwithstanding this, the word eka is used in 
that sutra also, the reason must be the same as that which holds 
in the case of the sutra about the first verse of the first Mandala, 
i. e., it is used to prevent the next verse for being repeated. The 
conclusion to be derived from this is that some verses followed 
the verse ^^samani va akutih"’ in the text as it existed in Asvala- 
yana’s time. And.^the last of these additional verses is also 
prescribed in iii. 5. 9 by Asvalayana ; and there too, he uses the 
word eka. What could be the meaning of the word there ? No 
more verses can be supposed to follow the last of the addittonal 
verses. We can understand the meaning or Asvalayana’s object 
in using the word only if we suppose that the additional verses 
which followed ‘"'samani va akutifi” constituted such a hymn as 
the sarhjnana hymn with fifteen Rks, as given by the author of 
the commentary on the Carnavyuha, the fifth of which was 
^^tac chamyor%-etc., and the fifteenth or last also the same. If 
the word eka had not been used in the sutra which prescribes 
^^tac chamyof etc., the learner, by connecting the word ^‘pair’* 
with it, might have used the first tac charhyor etc., i. e. the 
fifth verse of the hymn, and along with it the sixth also, 
^‘'Nairhastyam'’ etc. But eka prevents the use of this, and the 
result is that the last verse only of samjfiana hymn is prescribed. 
But now the question arises, if another hymn followed *^fsamani 
va akutih,” why does Asvalayana not prescribe its last verse only, 
^^tac charily or” etc., as is done by Sariikhayana, and why does he 
prescribe ‘^^Samani va akiitih” etc. also. The reason must, I think, 
be sought for in some such fact as this, that in his time the saih- 
jriana hymn was considered as a necessary appendage of the Sarii-* 
hita, though the text of the latter ended with ^^samani va akutih,’"* 
or there was no general agreement that that hymn was not a 
part of the Saiiihita ; some included it, while others did not. 
To meet both these views, Asvalayana prescribed both the verses ; 
so that it is not vikalpa or option that Asvalayana allows ; an 
option to be construed as resulting in one verse being prescribed 
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for one of the two schools, and the other for the other ; but 
twenty-one Rks are prescribed, and twenty-one a.hutis or ohlz^ 
tions for the followers of Rgveda generally. And since the 
scholiasts we have consulted inform us of the tradition that 
Asvalayana sutra was intended for the Sakalas as well as the 
Baskalas, the twenty-one Rks and ahutis must be understood 
as laid down for both. 

If, for these reasons, we reject N^rayana’s interpretation, and 
admit the supposition that Asvalayana prescribes the two verses 
either because the samjnana hymn formed a necessary appendage 
of the Sarhhita, or its rejection was not accepted by all, §am- 
khayana must be understood to prescribe the last verse only of 
that hymn, not because he intended his Sutra for the Baskalas 
only, but because he acknowledged the samjnana hymn as 
decidedly the last hymn of the Sarhhita, and not a mere appendage; 
or the view of its being apocryphal was not started in his time, 
or he did not notice it. But that view, which is only indicated 
by Asvalayana, gained strength gradually, especially in the 
Sakala school, and about the time of the Anukramanis, the hymn 
was rejected by that school. But the Baskalas were more 
conservative, and retained it. And even the Sakalas, though the 
hymn was thrown out, repeat at the present day the last verse or 
it, tac chaiiiyor etc., in winding up the Sarhdhyavandana and 
the Brahmayajna. It is repeated before the verse ^^namo brah- 
mane,” which is prescribed by Asvalayana in iii, 3.4; and both 
are prescribed in the Grhya-parisista (Ed. Bibl. Ind. p. 270, 1 , 8) 
This circumstance might not improperly be taken to point to its 
ancient connection with Sakala sarhhita. By the way, it would 
appear, from what I have stated, that the Anukramanis are 
chronologically subsequent to Asvalayana^s Gyhya. 

And now all the diflSculties which I mentioned before have 
been cleared. What the commentator on the Caranavyuha says 
as to the difference between the Saihhitas of the, Asvalayana and 
the ^amkhayana schools is tfue^ as thef Samhita of the latter is 
liot necessarily that 01 the Bask^;': -These two §aUm^ are oily 
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two Sutra Sakhas like those of Apastamba, Hiranyakesin^ and 
Baudhiyana, and do not point to a difference of the Samhita text. 
If we believe the scholiasts, Aivaliyana’s Sutra was intended both 
for the ^akalas and the Baskalas, and we may regard Samkhayana’s 
also as intended for both. That the §akha of Asvalayana is a 
Sutra Sakha only, and is not tied down to a particular Sarhhita, is 
also indicated by the present practice of Brahmans of that school, 
who at the end of their Samdhya adorations, have to describe 
themselves individually as Rgvedantargatasvalayana-Sakala-sakha- 
dhyayin. The name of Sakala is added to show what Saiiihita 
it is that he studies, as the name Asvalayana by itself does not do 
so. The Baskala Sakha seems to be extinct now ; for the author 
of the commentary on the Caranavyuha, after giving its peculia- 
rities on the authority of a Vi'tti on the Auukramani, says 
‘^evarn adhyayanabhavacchakha’bhavah, ” such a text is not 
studied, therefore the Sakha does not exist. ” The only Sarhhita, 
therefore, to which both Asvalayana and Saxhkhayana now refer 
is that of the Sakala school. And the text used by the two Sutra 
schools differs only in the omission of Rv. viii, 58, by the 
followers of Saihkhayana. But in this respect they agree with 
the Sarvanukrama ; and it is the Asvalayanas who have admitted 
that hymn into their text, or allowed it to remain there in oppo- 
sition to that work. My manuscript, also found with a Brahman 
of the Saihkhayana school, really represents the text of his 
school, and of no other ; and the traditional number of Rks in 
the Sakala Sariihita, 10580^/'^, is now Justified, since at one time 
the Samjnana hymn formed a part of that Sarhhita. 

* It may be remarked in conclusion that the Sutras of Asva- 
l^yana and :^mkhayana about the Upakarana ceremony which 
we have been discussing are adduced by the commentator on 
the Caranavyuha as authorities for including that hymn in the 
t€iXt.of;.the Samhita. One can understand how in his eyes the 
Sftra of the latter is an authority, believing as he did that the 
Sarhhita of , Sarnkhlyana was the same as that of the Sakala 
school, , And probably he attaohcs.iihe same significance to Asva- 
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layana’s prescribing the use of “ tac chaiiiyor ” as to Sathkha- 
yana’s ; but he has not explained why it is that the former , pre- 
scribes the last verse of X. 191, “ Samani vah, ” etc. also. He, 
of course, does not adopt Narayaua’s interpretation. According 
to the commentator, the Samhita of all the Rgveda schools is 
the same ; which is true, as we have seen, in the case of the four 
that are extant. The fifth, the Ma^duki, has not yet been traced. 

There are two copies, recently transcribed, of the commen- 
tary on the GarnavyOha in the Deccan College collections. No. 19 
of 1871-72, and No. 5 of 1873-74. Neither of them contains the 
name of the author. But the work has been lithographed at 
Benares, and also printed in the Benares Sanskrit series, as an 
appendix of the edirion of the Pratisakhya of the White Yajurveda. 
In both, the name of the commentator is given as Mahidasa, who 
wrote the work in the year (expired) trida^angadharamite, 
which in the edition in the Benares Sanskrit series is given as 
equivalent to 1613, but which really means 1633, tridak, mean- 
ing “gods ”, denotes 33, the traditional number of the gods. 
This Mahidasa or Mahidasa is probably the same as the author of 
the commentary on the Lilavati, written in 1644, and noticed in 
my Report for 1883-84 under No. 205 ( pp. 82 and 368 ). The 
dates refer to Saihvat, i. e. the era of Vikrama, and thus 
correspond to 1577 and 1588 A* D. 



PRESIDENTIAL ADDRESS AT THE OPENING SESSION OF 
THE FIRST ORIENTAL CONFERENCE OF INDIA, HELD 
AT POONA ON THE 5TH OF NOVEMBER 1919. 

I Fpoua the Proceedings of the First Oriental Conference, Poona, 1920, 
Tolnme I,pp. 13 ff, ] 

[ His Excellency the Governor of Bombay presided on the 
occasion. Sir R. G. Bhandarkar was prevented by illness — mainly 
brought on by the exertions involved in preparing the Address — 
from attending the meeting, and so the address had to be read by 
another scholar. This address has been the last literary writing 
of the author. ]. — N. B. U. 

Your Excellency, Ladies and Gentlemen, 

I sincerely thank you for having elected me President of 
this Conference. My only qualification for this post is that I 
am the oldest of you all, and if time allows, I intend to give you 
an illustration of my age by mentioning the several controversies 
which I have carried on since I began life as a scholar. I take it 
that our body here is composed of two classes of learned men, 
those educated as Pandits of the old school and those who have 
been studying the literature of the country and the inscriptions 
and the antiquities which are found scattered in the different 
provinces, by the application of the critical and comparative 
method. As to the former class, there are at present two Sastras 
mostly studied, namely Vyakarana and Nyaya. In the former, 
Bhattoji Diksita’s Siddantakaumudi and Manorama and portions 
of Nagojibhatta’s Sabdendusekhara and his Paribhasendusekhara, 
and the Navahniki and the Ahgadhikara from Patanjalfa Maha- 
bha§ya are taught. My only suggestion with reference to this is, 
that the Mahabhlsya is such an impgrtant and informing work 
that it should be the aim of the Vaiyakarana school to read the 
whole of it with its pupils. I had an occasion in connection 
Wtli a controversy to give ^he sens^ pf the passage of the 
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Mahabhasya under Panini V. 3. 99 given in the footnote.’ My 
difficulty was great especially because Nagojibhatta in his Uddyota 
on the passage interprets Mauryas as manufacturers of idols. I 
consulted learned grammar-pandits, but they were not able to 
give me the correct sense off-hand, because this portion of the 
Mahabhasya does not come within the range ot their studies. 

I then wrote a Sanskrit commentary on the passage, and they 
saw the propriety of taking Mauryas as a race of princes. My 
interpretation, that the Mauryas are spoken of in the passage as 
having used golden images for their purpose when they were in 
need of gold, was accepted by Prot. Kielhorn, who was opposed 
to me in that portion of the controversy, as he wrote to me in a 
private letter and did not contest my view again in the Indian 
Antiquary for 1887, in which the controversy was carried on. 

The other school, that of the Nylya, deals with what is 
called the Navya ( or modern ) Nyaya, based upon the Tatva- 
cintamani, composed by Gangesopadhyaya of Bengal, the many 
abstruse commentaries beginning with the Didhiti of Raghu- 
nathabhatta Siromani, and ending with the Jagadisi of Jagadisa 
Bhattacarya and the Gadadhari of Gadadhara Bhattacarya, are 
taught and studied in this school. 

The whole learning has become extremely artificial and 
the student of this school acquires a certain intellectual 
acumen, which, however, is not of much use in ordinary 
matters. It is very unfortunate that this modern Nyaya 
should have driven out of the field the system of Logic and 
Didactics of Nyaya, founded by Gautama and elucidated by 
Vatsyayana in his Nyayabhasya, for about the time when this 
Bhasya was written, the Buddhist Mahayana school had ac- 
quired prominence and the two systems carried on controver- 
sies which are interesting to students of the progress of 
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thought. Vacaspati gives some valuable iriforraatiou about 
this point and I have given elsewhere a translation of his 
remark in the following words r The revered Aksapada 
having composed the Sastra calculated to lead to eternal 
bliss/ and an exposition of it having been given by Paksila- 
svamin, what is it that remains and requires that a 
Vartika should be '-composed? Though the authoi of 
the Bhasya has given an exposition of the Sastra, still 
modern scholars like Diftnaga and others having enveloped 
it in the darkness of fallacious arguments, that exposition is not 
sufficient for determining the truth. Hence the author of the 

Uddyota dispels the darkness by his work the Uddyota, i. e., 

light (torch )”. On this Uddyota there is a commentary by 
Vacaspati himself, entitled Vartikatatparyatika and on this again 
Udayana wrote the Tatparyaparisuddhi. These works repre- 
sent the Brahmanic side of the argumentation with the Maha- 
yanists and a study of them would be both interesting and 
instructive. But this study has disappeared before the cumbrous 
subtleties of the modern Nyaya. Still, however, I hear that 

some of these works are read in the Mithila country. 

There are other schools also which might be styled (i) the 
literary, (ii) the medical, and (iii) the astronomical or astro- 
logical schools. In connection with the first, Kavyas, dramatic 
plays and works on Poetics such as the Kuvalayananda, the 
Kavyaprakak and the Rasagangadhara are generally taught and 
studied. The course of. this school might be improved by 
including some of the works alluded to in the last two treatises . 
As to the other two schools I have nothing to say. I am not 
aware, whether in any of the indigenous establishments there 
exists a Mniiaiiisa school ; but I think that there ought to be 
such a school in connection with Dharmasastra in which the 
most important treatises on religious and civil law should be 
taught and the rules of interpretation given by the Mimamsakas 
applied for the decision of legal points. I consider it advisable 
that in connection with this Dharmasastra and Mimamsa school 
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the oldest treatises, the Bhasya of ^abaraswamin and the Vartikas 

of Kumarilabhatta, should be regularly studied. 

As to the other class of our body here, viz. that composed 

of critical scholars, the first thing we have to bear in mind ^ is 
that the study of the Indian literature, inscriptions and antiquity 
according to the critical and comparative method of inquiry, 
so as to trace the history and progress of Indian thought and 
civilization, is primarily a European study. Our aim, therefore, 
should be to closely observe the manner in which the study is 
carried on by European scholars and adopt such of their methods 
as recommend themselves to our awakened intellect. To an 
intelligent man this ought to be enough to qualify him for the 
pursuit of critical scholarship, and the Government of In ia 
seemed, at the Conference held at Simla in 1911, to favour the 
idea of opening Research Institutes at the Capital City and 
presidency-towns; but subsequent events led to the idea being 
set aside, and instead, the Government provisionally adopted the 
plan of sending qualified Indians to Europe and America to be 
trained under famous Western scholars. We have now among 

us several gentlemen, who have returned after serving out their 
period of apprenticeship. There are others among us, who 
have qualified themselves for the purpose by the method alluded 
to above by me. 

Between the Western and Indian scholars a spirit of co- 
operation should prevail and not a spirit of depreciation of each 
other. We have but one common object, the discovery of the 
truth. Both, however, have prepossessions and even prejudices 
and the same evidence may lead to their arriving at different 
conclusions. Often, however, when controversies are carried 
on, the truth comes out prominently, and there is a general 
acquiescence when it does so. To express the same idea in 
other words, the angle of vision, if I may use an expression that 
has become hackneyed, may be and is different. Ihe Indian’s 
tendency may be towards rejecting foreign influence on the 
development of his country’s da™ , high 
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antiquity for some of the occurrences in its history.^ On the 
Other hand the European scholar’s tendency is to trace Greeks 
Roman or Christian influence at work in the evolution of new 
points^ and to modernize the Indian historical and literary 
events. It is on this account that there has been no consensus 
of opinion as to the approximate period when the most ancient 
portion of the hymns of the Rgveda was composed. Some 
refuse to assign it a higher antiquity than 15 centuries before 
Christ, while others carry it far to ^the beginning of Kaliyuga^ 
i. e. to about 3101 B. C. A scholar may have conceived a 
prejudice against the Indian race and may look down upon the 
Vedic Rsis. Thus, our critical method is unfortunately too often 
vitiated by extraneous influences. But this probably is due to 
human weakness. A critical scholar should consider his func- 
tion to be just like that of a judge in a law-court ; but even there 
human weakness operates, and renders a number of appeals 
necessary, so that one judge differs from another, and so does 
one critical scholar from another. 

Now as to the subjects to which our critical studies are 
directed, the principal one is that of the interpretation of the 
Vedas. This has been the monopoly of the European scholars 
and we Indians have not taken any considerable part in it. 
But it is indispensably necessary that we should enter the field. 
A European scholar may give up the function of a judge which I 
have attributed to him, and assume that of a prosecuting counsel. 
A certain individual, looking to what are called the Dana-stutis 
or praises of gifts, has given it as his general opinion that the 
old Rsis or seers had no higher aim than the materialistic one— 
the acquisition of wealth. Thus he bases a universal judgment 


1 Notable instances of the former are afforded by the persistent 
efforts made by some of us to prove that the twelve signs of tho Ziodiao 
are not adopted by the Hindus from the Greeks s, though names of the 
signs are the translations of the Greek names, and oven these last are 
given in a verse of V'arShamihira. Garga, as quoted by the latter states, 
* The Yvvanas are the Mlecchas among whom this SSstra ( astronomy, 
and astrology ) is well known ; they even are worshipped like Rsis. ” 
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on what he finds in abo at 15 or 16 hymns out of loiy* In the 
same VasivStha Mandala in which he finds such a praise of gifts 
( hymn 18 ), there are the outpourings of a contrite heart 
afflicted with a deep sense of sinfulness^ and humbly begging to 
be forgiven. But such points as this last do not attract the 
attention of the prosecuting counsel. Then again the same 
scholar asserts that The hymns of the Rgveda are for the most 
part composed with the technical object of some ritual and this 
object stands quite near to the later ritual, ” This is perfectly 
wrong. The Rgveda collection has been treated, from the times 
of the Aitareya Brahmana down to the present day, as a store- 
house of sacred texts to be uttered and used whenever any new 
ceremony has to be sanctified. Thus the Brahmana again and 
again states ^"^ That contributes to the success of the sacrificial 
worship, which is possessed of an appropriate form, i. e,, when 
the act performed is alluded to by the Rgveda. ” This rule has 
been followed by all writers on later ceremonies. The resem- 
blance between the verse and the act may be simply verbal as in 
the prescription of Sukrarh te, etc. ’ ( Rgveda VI, 58, i ) in 
which there is mention of the bright form ( Sukra ) of Pusan, 
i. e., his form during the continuance of the day, to the invo- 
cation of Sukra or the planet Venus in the ceremony called the 
Grahamakha. ’ And this adaptation of different Rgveda verses 
for the performance of the Soma services also, such as a Sastra 
repeated by the Flora, i. e. a priest, and for the choice of the 
Anuvakya and Yajya verses, is apparent from the services and 
the verses themselves, so that there is no question that the 
hymns of the Rgveda form the storehouse for the preparation of 
the services required for rites that came on in later times. 
( Sec my Report on the search for Sanskrit MSS. for 1883-8884^ 
pages 32 ff. ), Thus it will be seen that the Rgveda hymns were 
mostly composed for purposes other than those connected with 
the sacrificial ritual and there are a great many hymns which arc 
to be recited in the morning on the first day of the Soma 
sacrifice ( prataranuvaka ), which are addressed to Agni, U§as^ 
il [ E.G. Bhoadwfkajf'a Work** 1 
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and the Asvins. The commentator on the §r. Sutra 

( IV, 15^ II ) states that Usas has nothing to do with Soma 
sacrifice ; still as the goddess is connected with the preceding 
x\gni and the following Asvins, hymns to her are intended in 
this list. Thus the theory that the hymns to the Vedic deities 
were inspired by the poetic inspiration of beauty holds its ground 
firmly, notwithstanding the assertions of the above-mentioned 
prosecuting counsel of a scholar. The three deities, Agni, Usas 
and Asvins, are represented as manifesting themselves in the 
morning. The old Aryans were : accustomed to rise very early 
and enjoy the beauty of the Dawn and its thickening away into 
brighter light. It will be seen from all this that the cult follow- 
ed the composition of hymns and did not precede it in a far 
outweighing measure. 

Then again an attempt has been made to throw discredit 
on the ritual prescribed in the Grhyasutras and the Srautastitras 
by tracing them to the practices of savages like the Red Indians of 
America ; and even the Upanayana and the marriage ceremonies 
of the domestic rites and the Diksa ceremony are treated similar- 
ly. But the main points involved in these ceremonies are 
neglected. The priest in the case of Upanayana is the father of 
the boy himself and not a developed form of the "'‘medicine man 
of the barbarians. The boy is dedicated to the service of the 
God Savitar in the words O God Savitar, this is thy Brahma- 
carin ; preserve him, may he not die”; and the object of the 
ceremony is not to scare away the evil spirits of whom the 
Acarya or father is afraid. The putting on of the hide of an 
antelope in the Diksa and other ceremonies, the fasting which 
precedes them, and such other practices came down to the Hindus 
from their residence in the forest, where the antelope was a 
familiar figure, and from the necessity of preserving the body 
in an unencumbered condition before the performance of any 
rite. This is done even at the present day when the Brahmans 
have to perform holy functions such as meditation, celebration 
of the birth of such a god as Kirs^a, the performance of the 
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Siaddha ceremony, etc.^ and these practices are certainly by no 
means to be traced to the weird performances of the medicine- 
man of the savages. The question of magic rites is an indepen- 
dent one and should not be confounded with the cults pres- 
cribed in the Sfltras. As shown by an inscription, regarding 
a treaty between the king of the Hittites and the king of 
Mitani, found in Asia Minor, the Aryans who ultimately 
migrated to India were the neighbours of the Assyrians or 
Asuryas and must have learnt from their connection with 
these and the Babylonians the art of magic, and the subsequent 
composition of the Atharva-veda must have been greatly influen- 
ced by this circumstance. Therefore, whatever weird and magical 
practices are to be found in the Hinduism of the day, are not 
unlikely to be traced to this source. 

Notwithstanding such aberrations of scholars as we have 
noticed, European scholarship deserves our highest respect, and 
the erring individuals are corrected by other scholars and on the 
whole no great harm is done. Still, we Indian scholars ought 
to devote ourselves strenuously to Vedic study. Yaska tells us 
that a science should not be taught or communicated to a fault- 
finding or prejudiced man and the mood to be observed in 
studying a subject is, according to the Bhagavadgita, that of 
Sraddha, i. e., a disposition to receive whatever strikes as 
reasonable or an attitude of open-mindedness. We are likely 
to be more actuated by this spirit in the study of our Vedas than 
any foreign nation. Still those of us who have not become 
critical scholars by closely observing the method of European 
scholars, or serving out a period of apprenticeship to them, 
exhibit a number of faults and weaknesses which entirely 
vitiate their reasoning. A young man, the editor of a good 
many Sanskrit works, asks me with a derisive smile what the 
necessity was of naming a MS., showing the country it came 
from and the age in which it was written, when the mere fact 
of its presenting a varied reading is enough for all purposes. He 
did not know that when a judge noted down the age or |a wit- 
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Bess appeariBg before him, the name of the caste or the com* 
munity or the country to which he belonged, he got information 
from him which had a value in the estimate of the evidence. 
Similarly another young man, not fully acquainted with the 
critical method, said that Namadeva and Jiianadeva were con- 
temporaries^ but that the difference between their languages was 
due to the mistakes of successive scribes. He thus believed that 
the scribes could reconstitute the grammar and lexicon of a 
language, forgetting to ask himself why the marvels effected by 
the scribes in the case oi Namadeva should not have been effect- 
ed by them in the case of Jnanadeva himself, whose language 
they had not altered, I do not give these as solitary instances 
but as due to the working of a spirit which has rendered Jhane- 
svara, the author of Jnanesvari, which does not contain the 
name of God Vithoba at all and whose Marathi is very archaic, 
to be the same individual as the author of the Haripatha, whose 
abliahgas teem with allusions to Vithoba and Rakhumai and 
whose language considerably approaches modern Marathi. The 
Marathi literature which has come down to us is full of such 
strange theories. It is a very disagreeable matter to dwell at this 
length on the faults of our Indian scholars, but it is an allegiance 
which I owe to truth. 

The study of Vedantism among European scholars is domi- 
nated by the views of Prof. Deussen, who is a follower of 
^arhkaracarya’s system of world-illusion and the spiritual 
monism, but it is wonderful that nobody should have pene- 
trated below the surface of che question and seen that it is not 
one system that the Upanisads teach, but several, inconsistent 
with each other and each supported by an Upanisad text ( see the 
Introductory chapter of my Vaisnavism and Saivism etc,). I have 
already alluded, in connection with the modern system of Nyaya, 
which forms the stock-learning of the existing Nyaya school, to 
the growth of a controversy between the Brahmans and the 
Mahayana Buddhists, the Brahmanic side of which is represented 
by Vatsyayana, Bharadvaja, etc,, and the Buddhistic side by 
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DiAnaga and others. This controversy might well form the 
subject of close study among modern critical scholars and 
perhaps even a clue to Saiiikaracarya's theory of world-illusion 
might be found in the Nihilism of the Buddhist Mahayana school 

Another very important branch of our study is that of 
inscriptions, which are scattered over the whole country and 
are engraved on stones or on copper-plates. These last are 
mostly deeds of gifts of villages or of the revenues of villages 
to Brahmans or for the support of temples and other religious 
establishments. These deeds contain the pedigrees of the 
donating monarch, with notices of important points in the 
careers of his ancestors and in that of the reigning monarch 
himself. These notices have a historical value which must be 
judged of by our usual canons of criticism/ We are thus ena- 
bled to reconstitute sketches of dynasties and of the principal 
points in the history of the provinces concerned. The in- 
scriptions on stones contain records of specific events which 
enable us to find a clue to the progress of the occurrences 
described therein. We should be groping in the dark if there 
were no chronological light thrown on the events recorded in 
our reconstituted sketches. Such chronology we have for 
post-Christian occurrences. We have an era which originally 
dated from the coronation of a Saka king and was called also the 
Era of Saka kings. By a mistake in identification, such as those 
we have noticed in our vernacular literature, the name of the 
Saka king was supplanted and that of the Salivahana or Satava- 
hana Dynasty which followed those kings was substituted in its 
place. In the usual practice, the two names are put together 
and the era is called ^alivahana §aka which can denote the 
names borne by two dynasties. There is another era to which 
the name of Vikramaditya is attached. There is a third bearing 
the name of the Gupta princes, which has been in use for some 
centuries. Its initial date, as compared with the Saka era, was 
^ven by the Arabic writer Alberuni as 242 Saka, but unfortu- 
Jr irately that writer stated be th# era of the extinction of the 
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Gupta dynasty. It was however found to have been used by 
the Gupta princes themselves and hence scholars and antiquarians, 
not only disbelieved but threw discredit on Alberuni’s 

statement of the initial date of Gupta era. Long and pungent 
controversies followed on this matter, new initial dates for the 
Gupta era being proposed. I also took part in the controversy 
and my conclusion, recorded at the end of a note in the Appendix 
A to the second edition of my Early History of the Deccan^ is 
as follows Thus, then, the evidence in favour of Alberuni’s 
initial date for the Gupta era appears to me to be simply over- 
whelming. ” Subsequently in an article in the Indian Anti- 
quary, VoL XLII, pp. 199 etc., I had to consider the relation 
between the dates found in Mandasor inscriptions. These dates 
are given as the years that had elapsed after the constitution of 
the Malavas as a Gana or a political unit. This Malavagana 
came afterwards to be identified with the name of Vikramaditya, 
just as the Saka era came to be associated with the name of 
Salivahana or Satavahana. The only Vikramaditya that became 
famous, after the institution of the era of the political unity of 
the Malavas, was Candragupta III of the imperial Gupta dynasty, 
who came to the throne about A. D. 400, conquered Ujjain, 
made it one of his capital cities, di'ove out the Sakas and was 
consequently called Sakari. These two ears then, that of the 
§aka and that of Vikrama, have become our guides in determining 
the chronology of the post-Christian occurrences. 

Another source of information is that which is afforded by 
comparison of the statements by foreign writers with those 
found in the indigenous records. Thus Megasthenes is men- 
tioned by Greek writers as an ambassador sent by Selukos to the 
court of Sandracotta. Sandracotta is the same as Candagutta, 
the popular pronunciation of the Sanskrit Candragupta. Hence 
we gather the contemporaneity of Candragupta, the Maurya, 
with Selukos. 

Similarly, in the inscriptions of Asoka Antiyoko nama 
Yona Raja ” is mentioned as a friend of Asoka, as also four 
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others|associated with Antiocus. Ifhus the age of Candragupta 
is about 325-315 B. C. andthat of Asoka’s coronation is about 269 
B. C, Similarly we gather chronological information through 
the comparison of Chinese literature with the Indian. The 
Karikas of Tsvarakrsna on Samkhya philosophy and its com- 
mentary, for instance, was translated into Chinese between the 
years 557 A. D. and 569 A. D. Pulakesin came to the throne 
in 610 A. D. and was the only southern monarch to conquer 
whom the efforts of Siladitya or Harsavardhana proved fruitless ; 
he remained an independent sovereign. These facts are gathered 
from the writings of Hiuen Tsang and our copper-plate inscrip- 
tions, which tally with each other. 

In this field of the study of inscriptions the most confusing 
points are those connected with the dynasty of Kaniska. It is 
a great desideratum that all inscriptions and other scraps of in- 
formation connected with the family should be brought together 
and attempts should be made to fix their dates. No such com- 
prehensive attempt has, I believe, been yet made, and it is now 
left to those of us who have paid special attention to this branch 
of our study to make it. The Epigraphia Indica has been doing 
good service by the discovery and publication of new inscrip- 
tions and the whole department of Archaeology is devoted to 
making excavations and bringing to light new sources of infor- 
mation. Such a source is that of a Greek of the name Heliodora, 
having been discovered by means of an inscription at Besnagar 
as a Bhagavata and a worshipper of Vasudeva, the rise of this 
sect being shown as early as the 2nd Century before the Christian 
era ( See my Vaisnavism etc, pp. 3-4 ). The field ot research in 
this connection is extensive ; to cultivate it and to bring out 
fruitful results it is necessary that more of us should devote 
themselves to the subject. 

During the period that I have been working in this line. 
I have^had to take part in several controversies. One of these 
I have already mentioned, and that is about the Gupta era^ 
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I now close the address by brie&y setting forth the points in- 
volved in one that is still agitating us, and that is about the 
genuineness of the Arthasastra attributed to Kautilya, which has 
been recently discovered. Prof. Jacobi believes that it is the 
production of Oanakya or Visnugupta, who overthrew the 
Nandas and raised Candragupta, the Maurya, to the throne. 
Prof. Hillebrandt, on the other hand, attributes the authorship 
to a member of the school of Kautilya and not to the great 
Canakya himself. The point I wish to make out is that it was 
not written so early as in the times of Candragupta, the Maurya, 
but later. The earliest notice of Kautilya’s work is that con- 
tained in trie Kamasutra of Vatsyayana, in which occur a number 
of passages which are the same as in Kautilya. It is then men- 
tioned by Kamandaka in the third century, by Dandin in the 
sixth century and by Bapa in the seventh century A. D. But 
its existence is noticed by no writer earlier than Vatsyayana’s 
Kamasutra. Patahjali, the author of Mahabhasya, throws side- 
glances on the things existing in or about his time. He men- 
tions the Candragupta-Sabha, the greed of the Mauryas for gold 
and their selling golden idols, and the beating and the sounding 
of the Mrdanga, Sankha and Papava in the temples of Kubera, 
Rama and Kesava, the existence of a sect of Sivabhagavatas 
holding an iron lance in their hands. In the extent of the 
literature written in the Sanskrit language, he enumerates a 
number of Vedic words with the Ahgas, Vakovakya ( which 
is defined by Sarhkaracarya and Ranga-Ramanuja as Tarka- 
sastra ), Itihasa, Purana and Vaidyaka, but there is no room 
anywhere here for Kaufilya or for his work the Arthasastra. 
Now as to the arguments that may be taken as pointing to 
an earlier date for the Arthasastra, the following may be men- 
tioned : — 

(i) Anvik§iki as defined by Kautilya consists of Samkhya, 
Yoga and Lokayata. This is the popular philosophy of the 
time of the Svetasvataropani§ad and the Bhagavadgita, while the 
Anvikfiki of Vatsyayana’s Nyayabha§ya is the system of Gouma 
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liimseE They should rather show a kter, date 
Philosophy than an earlier one for the Arthasastra. v.> 

(ii) Then again, Kautilya speaks of his writing a BnlSya 
on his own Sutra and of apadesa, i. e. ' the statement ‘ oP'the 
views of others and lastly of the Siddhantin. • the 

chapter on Tantrayuktis he mentions this last circumstance, t as 
the yukti or the device for the exposition of the system, so^, that 
it should not be necessarily understood that the views o£ the 
Siddiiantin or the last wi'iter are given by himself. Siniilarly 
in the Vedantasutra, when the views of other authors are,, first 
given and that of Badarayana at the end, it ought by no means 
to be understood that Badarayaua himself was the writer, tlence 
the occurrence of the name of Kautilya should not be taken .as 
indicating his an thorship of the whole statement. , , . 

Now as to the date of the Arthasastra itself, it depends'’ bn 
that of Vatsyayana’s Kamasutra. Vatsayana lived after Kuntala 
^atakarani Satavahana, whom he mentions as having killed 
his queen Malayavati in an amorous sport by a pair of scissors* 
Kuntala must have flourished in the middle of the first century 
B. C. and consequently Vatsyayana lived about a hundred years 
afterwards, so tliat he may be placed in the first century 
of the Christian era. Since these calculations are rough, 
we may assign him to the first or the second century- A; D, 
This is the earliest date to which we can refer Kautilya. The last 
sloka of the chapter on Tantrayukti is : — 

the sense of which is ^^This $astra was composed by him who, 
unable to bear it, extricated this Sastra, the insignia of authority 
and the country under the sway of Nandaraja.” The second 
word Sastra which occurs in the last line refers to the book 
actually written, while the „ word occurring in. the first line 
alludes to the :conception and. development of the idea of the 
Sastra*:: This conception and the; deyelopment were .attributed 
42 { E* G. Biiandarkar^i Works, YoL L j 
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to ' Vi§^iigu,pu by tradition, as well as the removal of the insignia ■ 
of authority 'and the ' overthrow of the sway of. Nandas, The 
Arthasistra therefore was attributed to Kautilya, because tradi- 
tionally he was the conceiver of it. 

The study of the Avesta or the sacred literamre of the 
Parsis has been associated with the study of our Sanskrit litera- 
ture. There is a close resemblance between the languages of 
this literature and of the Vedic Sanskrit, so much so that, with 
but the slightest changes, certain passages from the one can be 
turned into the other. But a critical study of the Parsi Scrip- 
tures began with a French scholar named Anquetil Duperron, 
who came to this Presidency in the 1 8th century, discovered 
that literature and was struck with its importance. Cridcai 
studies Were undertaken in Europe and several scholars such as ■ 
Martin Haug, etc., devoted their lives to it. In India critical 
scholarship of the European type was introduced by the late 
Mr. K. il. Kama, in whose memory there exists an Institute 
erected by his friend Mr. Sukhadwala. Avestic studies were 
subsequently conducted by a number of Parsi scholars, promi- 
nent among whom is Dr. Jivanji jamshetji Modi. It is very 
desirable that intelligent Parsis in greater numbers should enter 
into the field and conduct researches into their ancient religion 
and customs. 

The Arabic and Persian literature also should prove a 
fruitful field of study. Early Arabic and Persian writers like 
Alberuni, have much to say about the contemporary history, 
religions, customs and manners of India. Their study is, there- 
fore, bound to prove of great use. Again our modern verna- 
culars, especially the Aryan ones, have borrowed much from 
these sources and many points connected with their etymology 
cannot be satisfactorily solved, unless we seek help from the 
Persian and Arabic languages. I am glad to note that the 
attention of young scholars is drawn in this direction also. In 
this connection I have to note with satisfaction the useful work 
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that the Hyderabad Research Society is arrying on under the 
patronage of His Most Exalted Highness the Nizamis Govern- 
ment. I do hope that scholars will take greater interest in these' 
subjects, as also in the Chinese and other literatures^ ■ without 
which Orienul studies are bound to remain incomplete and one- 
'■sided. 

Now, gentlemen, I close. I am very glad to observe that 
critical scholarship has, notwithstanding the defects alluded to 
by me, been iourishing among us. Good books and lectures 
have recently been published, especially in connection with the 
Calcutta University. Our own University has not extended 
that support to original research that we might expect from itc 
Still, I close the active years of my life with an asured belief that 
sound critical scholarship has grown up among us, and that it 
will maintain its own against aspersions and attacks. I am very 
glad to observe that a large number of papers will be read at the 
session wc begin to-day, a good many ot which must be 
important, so that in everyway we have reasons to congratulate 
ourselves ; and this our Conference will, I trust, be a landmark 
in the progress* of our [studies. 


MY VISIT TO THE VIENNA ORIENTAL CONGRESS 

.[..Froni tb@ Journal of the Bombay Branch of the Boyal Asiatic 
Society, Volume XVJI ( 1889 ) pp. ]. 

. Being.a baper read before the Bombay Branch of the 
, ’ Royal Asiatic Society, ON February I iTH, 1887, 

' When ' my college friend and class-fellow, Mr. Javirilal 
Umiashankar Yajnik, saw me a few hours after my return to 
Bombay' from Europe, and proposed that I should give an 
account of my visit at a meeting of this Society, I had no hesi- 
tation in saying that that was the last place I should myself 
think of for such a purpose. My visit to Europe was of a very 
short duration, and though I' could say something that might 
interest an ordinary native audience, I had very little to com-^,. 
ihuniGate that was worthy of being listened to by such a learned 
bSdj^ tiis-tfe Bombay Asiatic Society. Besides, even as regards 
a'^mked’ native audience, so many natives of the country had 
visited Europe before me, and lived there for a- number of years, 
and communicated their experiences to their countrymen after 
their return by publishing books and pamphlets and delivering 
lectures, that short as my visit was, I could have nothing new to 

tell even to such an audience^ Mj_ scruples, it appears, were 

communicated to the respected President of the Society, who 
thereupon suggested that I should give principally an account of 
the Congress of Orientalists held at Vienna to which I had been 
deputed, and in connection with that, some of the impressions" 
which what I saw in Europe had produced on my mind. To 
this I assented, and I thus appear before you to-day. 

I arrived in London on Saturday, the 28th of August, and 
stayed there till Thursday, the 9th of September. On the 
afternoon of this day I left for Oxford, where I spent the next 
three days. On Monday I went thence to Birmingham, and 
returiied to London on the following Wednesday. The next 
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four days I spent in London, and left England- for France’ • on- . 
Monday,- the 2otli, In London I saw St. Paul’s Cathedral,; 
Westminister Abbey, the House of Commons, India Office, the 
National Gallery, the Guildhall, the British Museum, the Tower - 
of London, the Kew Gardens, Hampton Court, the Royal E??- 
change, the Bank of England, the Hyde Park, the Albert Memo- 
rial, the Albert Hall, and the Indian and Colonial Exhibition. 

I had unfortuantely none to guide me in London, as I had in . 
Oxford and Birmingham, and therefore I did not see as much or 
as well as I might have. I met our late Secretary, Dr. . Cod- 
rington, in Vienna, and on ray informing him that I had been to 
London, he told me he was in London during the time Twas 
there, and had he known of my being there, he would have been 
glad to take me with him and show me all the sights. I was 
very sorry that I did not know Dr. Codrington was in London ; 
but as it was, everybody was very busy and nobody could make, 
it convenient to go with me. I cannot stop here to give the 
impression that each of the buildings and in.stitutions I saw ,, 
produced on my mind, and ray general impression I will give 
further on. 

I wore in Europe my usual Maratha costume, the turban, 
the .long coat, and the white or scarf. In the streets' 

of London and in the places I visited, therefore, I often met 
persons who stopped me with the' words bahut garml boti baij 
salam, &.C. The conversation thus begun in Hindustani was' 
continued in English, and I was asked to what part of India 
I .belonged, and where I was going. These were Anglo-Indians ; ' 
and they told me how long they were in India and in what part,’ 
and spoke of the days they spent in the country with agreeable 
feelings. I was once accosted in Marathi near- the Royal- 
Exchange with the words 51^ sUcJfj “ Whence do yoh 
conie ? ” I said I was from Bombay, and asked the gentleman- 
whether he was in the Maratha country, to which he replied in 
Gujarati, stir far, "I -was^in Kattiawar,” antrf OT? ^ 

“Wha.t office-did you hold there;?” J »sked- 
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was Political' Agent/" was the reply. Then' I asked m 
Marathi' 3IFPT Art you Anderson Saheb ?” 

to which he replied/ "Tes.” Then we went on speaking in 
English together, and he was kind enough to go with me and 
show me the Office of the Oriental Bank to which I wanted 
lo go.' : 

The first person I saw in London was Dr. Rost, Librarian, 
India Office, who received me very kindly. I visited him several 
times, and on one occasion be remarked that my lectures on the 
Sanskrit and the derived languages, three of which the Society 
did me the honour of publishing in their journal last year, were 
very important, and wished me to complete them as soon as I 
could. The second time that I saw him in the India Office 
library, Dr, Eggeliiig, Professor of Sanskrit in the University of 
Edinburgh, happened to be there, and I was introduced to him 
by Dr. Rost. Professor Eggeling has been compiling a descrip- 
tive catalogue of the Sanskrit Manuscripts in the India Office 
library, on the model of Professor Aiifrecht's Oxford Catalogue, 
and he had come that day to London to examine some of the 
manuscripts carefully. I had an interesting conversation with 
him, and in his congenial company, and in that of Dr. Rhys 
Davids, the Pali scholar, to whom I was introduced by Professor 
Eggeling three or four days afterwards, I felt myself at home. 
I passed a very agreeable evening with them at the National 
Liberal Club, of which Dr. Rhys Davids is a member. We had 
a long conversation on a variety of topics, ranging from Buddhis- 
tic metaphysics to English and Indian politics, including the 
annexation of Burma. Dr. Rhys Davids seemed to be full of 
admiration for the freedom, boldness, and truth of the religious 
and philosophic thought of ancient India about the time of 
Buddha, to which the modern world according to him presents 
no parallel. Professor Eggeling did not quite agree with him^ 
taking into consideration the development of philosophic specu- 
iation since the time of Kant, and I was disposed to sympathise 
with him, though as regards religious ideas and theories I per- 
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fcctly agreed with Dr. Rhys Davids. . Afcordittg to Dr.^ Rhys^ ■ 
Davidsj, the Buddhistic ideal is the condition of an Arliar who 
enjoys profound internal peace undisturbed by passion. It is a 
condition of holiness, goodness, and wisdom. This seems in his 
opinion to be at the bottom of the religious aspirations of man, 
or probably the only thing that is valuable in those aspirations, 
and this alone Buddhism set up as an ideal to be striven for by 
the religious man, to the exclusion of the ideas of God, the 
human soul as one unchangeable substance, and eternal exis- 
tence. Dr. Rhys Davids is an enthusiastic Pali scholar, and has 
succeeded in organizing the Pali Text Society, in connection 
with which, with the aid of other scholars, he has been publish- 
ing in annual instalments the sacred books of the Southern 
Buddhists, The service he has thus been rendering to the cause 
of scholarship and research is invaluable. But it is very much 
to be regretted that he cannot devote his whole time to his 
studies, and has to work for his bread at the bar. If he had 
been a German He would have got a Professorship somewhere. 
He is, however, Professor of Pali in the London University, but 
without pay and without pupils. He is a candidate for the 
vacant Secretaryship of the Royal Asiatic Society, which is a paid 
appointment ; and I have no doubt, if elected, he will be of very 
great service to the Society ; but it is by no means certain that 
he will get the appointment. I saw him on one occasion in his 
rooms in Brick Court, when he showed me some splendid Pali 
Manuscripts which had been presented to him, if I remember 
right, by the king of Siam. 

Another gentleman with whom I came in contact in London 
and who was very kind to me was Colonel Henry Yule, Mem- 
ber of the India Council and President of the Royal Asiatic 
Society. Mr. Edward Thomas, a Bengal Civilian, who, after 
his retirement devoted himself to the study of Indian antiquities, 
and Dr, J. Fergusson, a zealous student of ancient Indian archi- 
tecture and archaeology, both of whom were active members of 
the Royal Asiatic Society, are dead. The Sodety^s ;Secreia»y^ 
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■ "'M?. Vaux; has also rather suddenly ’ been removed by death at"* 'to 
' early age arid another not yet appointed ; so that the Society ■ is 

not in a very flourishing condition at present ; and Colonel- Ytile 

■ observed to me how difficult it was for them to get enough 
matter for the Society’s Journal. I also came in contact with 
Mr. J, S. Cotton, Editor of the Academy, who was once eM- 
ployed by the Secretary of State to examine the materials in the 
India Office,' and digest them into a report on the advancement 

• or condition of India ; and he seemed to be very familiar with 

Indian matters. ^ 

At Oxford I was received with cordiality and almost enthu- 
siastic kindness by my old master, Mr. Sidney Owen, who was 
Professor of History and Political Economy in the Elphinstone 
. College, from January 1857 to April 1858, and his family. Here 
I had before me the charming and edifying spectacle of a well- 
regulated, high-toned, and happy English Hmily. The one 
object of father, mother, sons, and daughters seemed to be, .to 
please me ; and I felt I was in the midst of persons who had,, p.s 
it were, found in me a long-lost son or brother. Oxford was 
at this time empty, the Colleges having vacation, and all I could 
see was the buildings. Mr. Owen showed me Magdalen, Christ 

• Church, Worcester, Baliol, and others. The quadrangles with 
the green grass nicely trimmed, the gardens and walks, and the 

. canals give a rural, quiet, and pleasing appearance to the scene 
calculated to compose the mind and dispose it to contemplation, 
thought, and study. Within the premises of the same colleges 
there are often buildings in three different styles of archi- 
tecture, the mediaeval, that of the seventeenth century, and 
the modern. It was a curious sight of a nature to awaken 
historical associations rather than produce a sensation.., of 
harmony, the stone of the mediaeval buildings in particular 
being in a crumbling condition. But even this characteristic is 
calculated, I suppose, to confirm,, the reflective mood. . I also 
I saw tfie: Sheldoiiian Theatre where the commemoration is r, held, 

. the. Bodleian Library, the Martyr’s Memorial, and others ., k I paid 
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a visit to Prof* Max Muller, who unfortunately was not in good 
spirits on account of the recent loss of a favourite daughter. He 
regretted very much that he should have been in that condition 
at the time of my visit. He wished to see more of me than he 
could under the circumstances. Still I had a pleasant and 
interesting conversation with him for an hour and a half* 
He told me he had quoted my lectures in a paper that he had 
been publishing in a German periodical, and read a passage from 
that paper in which he interprets the expression Bhasarthah, 
occurring in connection with certain roots in the Dhatupatha as 
meaning ^‘^roots the sense of w^hich is to be known from the 
spoken language/’ Though of course I am a strong advocate of 
the view that Sanskrit was the Vernacular of the Indian Aryans, 
and think I have proved the point in my last lecture, still I did 
not believe that the expression Bbasarthab meant what the 
Professor said, and was sorry not to be able to agree with him. 
Then he spoke to me about a letter he had received from the 
late Divan of Bhavnagar, Mr, Gaurisaiiikar, which was written on 
the occasion of his assuming the order of Sarhnyasa, and about 
a copy of the new Samnyasin’s work on the Vedanta, presented 
to him by the author. Professor Max Muller spoke approvingly 
of the doctrine of the Vedanta that the contemptibility and 
misery of life come to an end when an individual soul knows 
himself to be the same with Brahman or the Supreme soul. As 
I am not an admirer of the doctrine in the form in which it is 
taught by Samkaracarya and which alone is now the prevalent 
form in India, I observed that though according to his system 
a man must rise to the knowledge, I am Brahma,” previous to 
his entering on the state of deliverance^or of eternal bliss, still it 
is essential that the feeling of me or egoism should be destroyed 
as a necessary condition of entrance into that state. The me is 
the first fruit of ignorance, and it must be destroyed in the 
liberated condition. A soul has no individual consciousness 
when he is delivered, and in that sute he cannot have the 
knowledge, ""T am Brahman.” The illustration often given of a 
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liberated soul that becomes one with Brahman is that of the sp^c 
or ether that is enclosed in an earthen jar becoming one ^with 
the infinite outer space or ether when the jar is broken to pieces* 

In such an absorption into or identification with Brahman when 
there is no individual consciousness and no knowledge that l am 
the Brahman/’ what happiness can there be ? Besides;, the propo- 
sition, /I am Brahman,” does not according to Saiiikaracarya s 
system mean l am one with the Supreme Soul, who is the author 
of the Universe and who dwells in the Universe, so full of beauty 
and grandeur. This, I believe, is the idea of the author of the 
Vedantasutra and of some of the Upanisads but with SamkarA- 
carya, the Universe or Creation is an illusion like that perceive 
by a man who sees a rope in darkness and mistakes it for a 
serpent, and flies away Irom it through fear. Misery, worldly 
happiness, sinfulness, littleness, and indeed all finite thought an 
feeling, are illusioiivS. When these are dispelled the soul is free 
and happy and without finiteness or limitations, so that the^ pro- 
position, am Brahman/ means am not the miserable, sinful, 
little soul, tied down to this or that mode of thought or feeling, 
that I appear to myself to be ; but a free, blissful, unchanging 
and unconditioned souk” This is the real nature of the soul, 
and anything at variance with it that is felt is an illusion ; so 
that Samkaracarya’s ideal is not to become :one with another 
being who is the Supreme Ruler of all, but to see that oneself 
h really a blissful and unconditioned being. Though I might 
admire the doctrine about the first ideal, I do not think the 
latter to be very charming. This discussion we carried on for 
some time, and then we turned to other matters. Professor Max 
Muller made me a present of a copy of the four parts of the 
Anecdota Oxoniensid as a [memento of our short meeting, and 
with a few complimentary remarks on my work in the field of 
scholarship, for which I feel very thankful to him, brought the 
conversation to a close* 

On Sunday, thp I2th, I was introduced by Mr. Owen to 
Professor Jowett. He received me very kindly, but nothing of 
importance was said in the short conversation that followed* 
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I went to Birmingham to have a glimpse of Industrial 
England. Fortunately I found an obliging friend in Colonel A. 
Phelps, late Commissary-General, Bombay. The British Asso- 
ciation for the Advancement of Science recently held its meetings 
at the place, and an exhibition of the arts and industries of 
Birmingham had been got up for the occasion. Colonel Phelps 
took me twice to see the exhibition, and there I saw the products 
of an immense variety of industries with the latest improve- 
ments, from a new apparatus for electric lighting without the 
high tension so dangerous to life that is a drawback in the 
present mode, to a machine for washing clothes by means of 
steam, and school furniture so manufactured as to avoid the 
evils such as shortsightedness, which results from the use of the 
present kind of furniture. The kind Colonel also showed me 
the engine factory of Tangyes, Gillott's pen factory, and a pin 
factory. He then .took me to the Birmingham Municipal 
Offices and Town Hall, both of which are splendid buildings, 
and in the afternoon to the Liberal Club, where I saw a great 
many members in the dining and the smoking-roorns. Mr. 
Chamberlain came in a short while after we entered, and I was 
introduced to him by the Colonel. A short but interesting con- 
versation followed. Mr. Chamberlain endeavoured to excuse 
himself from attending to the affairs of India, while I strove 
hard to fix the ultimate responsibility of governing the country 
on the British Parliament and through it on each member, and 
especially on the leaders of parties. 

After having seen so much of England I started from 
London for Vienna on the 20th. I went by way of Paris where 
I could spend only two days, during which, however, I saw so 
much as to make my head giddy. I saw the artificial lakes, the 
grand cascade, the race-course, the dismantled palace of St. Cloud, 
the palace, galleries, and park of Versailles, the Louvre, Luxem- 
bourg, Pantheon, the porcelain and tapestry manufactories 
which, I was told, are maintained at the expense of Government, 
and other places. Paris appeared to me to be a beautiful town, the 
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palace at Versailles with the parks and avenue in front is superb, 
and the pictures at that palace and in the Louvre are innumerable 
and beautiful. The French appeared to me to be a nation of 
lovers of beauty and spared no expense, since the Government 
maintained even factories for painting pictures on procelain and 
weaving them by means of coloured thread. But when certain 
places in the town called to my memory the frightful deeds of 
the people during the first revolution and of the Commune in 
1871, the melancholy reflection forced itself on me that even an 
intense love of beauty, which I consider to be heavenly, is not 
necessarily associated in the human heart with a heavenly or 
angelic character, and that it is a mere passion in the human 
breast like rage and resentment. I was sorry not to have met 
any of the French Oriental scholars in Paris. I had very little 
time, and besides I was told that one of them, Monsieur Senart, 
was not in town, and I subsequently learned that even Monsieur 
Barth was absent. From Paris I went to Munich, where I 
stopped for a day. r found it to be a charming little town. 
There is an excellent museum, and a building in an elevated 
position called the Maximilian College, which commands a very 
fine view. I saw these and also a bronze colossus representing 
Bavaria, behind which there is a corridor in the shape of three 
sides of a rectangle with marble busts of the great men of the 
country placed in niches in the walls. The view from this point 
also is commanding, and in the light of the morning sun the 
place looked very charming and well suited for contemplation. 
From Munich I went on Saturday, the 25th, to Vienna, the 
place of my destination, which I reached at about 9 p. m. 

The next morning Dr. Rost and Dr. Kielhorn came to see 
me at the Hotel de France, which is situated close to the Uni- 
versity. We walked together for about an hour and returned 
by a tramcar to the University. The meetings of the Congress 
were held in this building, and the office of the managing 
committee was also located there. We stepped into the office 
and signed our names ip tfie Register of members. In the even- 
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ing a conversazione was held at one of the hotels in order that 
the members of the Congress might make each other’s aeqnaim 
tance. The attendance was very large, and I was introduced to 
and exchanged cards with a great many scholars. There were 
two Egyptians with an ivory complexion and Turkish caps, 
a Chinaman, the Secretary of the Chinese legation in his national 
costume with the long pigtail, a Japanese in European cos- 
tume, an Indian Mussulman, native of Aligarh and educated at 
Cambridge, similarly dressed, and myself with my turban and 
uparijem. The Chinaman’s knowledge of French was greatly 
admired, and they said he spoke the language perfectly as well 
asa Parisian. 

The next morning at ten o’clock the members of the Con- 
gress gathered together in the large hall of the University. 
Opposite to them on the other side of a large table sat the mem- 
bers of the Committee of Organization with the minister of 
Public Instruaion and Archduke Rainer, who is a great patron 
of learning in Austria. The Archduke in a short speech de- 
clared the Congress open, after which the Minister of Public 
Instruction rose and welcomed the members of the Congress in 
the name of the Government. He was followed by the Presi- 
dent, Baron Kremer, who delivered a long, address in French. 
Then the leaders of the different deputations rose one after 
another and made a few observations, and those who had brought 
presents for the Congress laid them on the table. In the after- 
noon the different sections met in the rooms assigned to them, 
and after the election of the President and Vice-President, papers 
were read and discussed. As I belonged to the Aryan Section I 
witnessed the proceedings of its meetings only. I will therefore 
confine myself to an account of them. Our President was 
Prof. Roth of Tubingen and Vice-President, Prof, Weber. 
Among the members who attended were Dr. Rost of the India 
Office; Professors Buhler of Vienna, Kielhom of Gottingen, 
Ludwig of Prague, Jacobi of Kiel, Leumann of Strasburg, Kuhn 
of Munich, Jolly of Wurzburg, and Windisch , of Leipzig ; 
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Drs. Hbemle of Calcutta^ Cartellieri}of Vienna, Macdonell of 
Oxford, and Stein of Buda-Pest ; and Messrs, Bendall of the 
British Museum, Grierson, a Bengal Civilian, and McAuliffe, 
a Panjab Civilian, and Capt. Temple. Dr. Cust of the Royal 
Asiatic Society of London attended some of the meetings, and 
we had an American gentleman of the name of Leland, who has 
made the language of the Gipsies his special study; There were 
two French scholars of the names of Milloue and Guiniet, and 
an Italian scholar named Lignana. There were other members 
whose names I do not remember. Our average attendance was 
about 45. Prof. Max Muller did not come on account of the 
unfortunate occurrence I have already mentioned, and the other 
scholars conspicuous by their absence to me, at least, were 
Professors Oldenberg of Vienna, Aufrecht of Bonn, Kern of 
Leyden, Eggeling of Edinburgh, and Dr. BShtlingk of Jena. 
The Aryan section met also on the following days, the last 
sitting being held on Saturday. Englishmen and myself read 
papers in English, and the German scholars in German with the 
exception of Dr. Stein, the Hungarian, and Dr. Hoernle, who 
used English. One of the French scholars only read a paper, 
and this was in French ; and the Italian read in the language of 
his country- These four languages only were recognised by the 
Congress. Mr, Bendall read a paper on the discovery in Nepa| 
of a new alphabet with arrow-head characters. Specimens were 
exhibited on the occasion, but I felt convinced that the alphabet 
was only one of the many varieties of the Nagari, and what look- 
ed like arrow-heads were only the short horizontal strokes which 
occur at the top of each Nagari letter. They were thicker in 
this manuscript than usual and written in a manner to make one 
end narrower than the other. Mr. Grierson appeared before the 
section twice, to read a paper on some of the dialects of the 
Hindi, and at another time with observations on Tulasidasa 
and other Hindi poets. This gentleman has been doing very 
useful work by studying the peculiarities of the Hindi, as spoken 
in the provinces of Behar ^ud Mithila^ and publishing grammars 
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of the dialects prevalent there. The Aryan section adopted a 
resolution recommending to the Government of India the insti- 
tution of a regular survey of the spoken dialects of India. I read 
at the first day’s meeting, extracts from my Report on the search 
for Manuscripts which is now in the Press, and placed before the 
section an old Palm-leaf Manuscript of a Jaiiia work, hitherto 
unknown that had been discovered in the course of the search 
now conducted by Dr. Peterson and myself, and which would 
have been placed before the section by Dr. Peterson himself if 
he had been present. This excited a good deal of curiosity, and 
one of the scholars gave it as his opinion that the work belonged 
to that branch of the Jaina sacred literature which is known by 
the name of Purvas, and which is by some believed to be more 
ancient than the other branches, without, in my opinion, suffi- 
cient reason. At another meeting, Prof. Roth made a few ob- 
servations on the peculiarities of Vedic grammar, dwelling prin- 
cipally on the fact that when a noun and an adjective are used 
together, the case termination is often found affixed to one of 
them only, as in the instances cr# &c. 

Prof. Jacobi read a paper in which he endeavoured to show that 
the Brahmanic hero-god, Krsna, was admitted by the Jainas very 
early, more than a century before the beginning of the Christian 
era, into the list of their holy personages. Prof. Kuhn appeared 
with a paper on the dialects of Kasmir and the Hindu Kush. 
One of Dr. Blihler’s pupils, a young man of the name of 
Dr. Cartellieri, showed, by comparing passages in Subandhu’s 
Vasavadatta with similar ones occurring in Bana’s Kadambari, 
that Bana adopted, in a good many cases, Subandhu’s images, 
and often his very words and expressions, so that the doubts 
thrown on Subandhu’s priority to Bana were groundless. 
Dr. Hoernle read a paper on an old Manuscript of a work on 
Arithmetic found at Bakkhali in the north of Panjab in a ruined 
enclosure. It is written in a character which is a variety of the 
Kasmir character known by the name of Sarada; and Dr. Hoemle 
thought it was transcribed in the 8th or 9th century. The 
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character appeared to me not very different from, or very much 
more ancient than that in which Kasmir manuscripts about 
too or 150 years old are written. Dr. Hoernle had read a paper 
on the same Manuscript about three years before at a meeting of 
of the Bengal Asiatic Society. Mr. Leland read a paper on the 
Gipsy language, in which he traced the origin of the Gipsies to 
India ; Captain Temple gave some account of the Dictionary of 
Hindustani Proverbs that he has been compiling; the Italian 
scholar read a few remarks on the words Navagva and Dasagva 
occurring in the Rgveda ; and the French, an essay on the myth 
of Vrsabha, the first Tirthaiiikara of the Jainas. A few other 
papers were also read. 

At one of its meetings, the Section adopted a resolution 
asking the Government of India to restore the appointment of 
epigraphical surveyor, as the arrangements proposed by 
Dr. Burgess for getting translations of inscriptions done by 
different scholars willing and qualified to do them, were con- 
sidered unsatisfactory, and to re-appoint Mr. Fleet to it. I must 
here observe that I did not quite approve of such a personal 
question being brought before that learned body. 

One thing in connection with the work of the Semitic sec- 
tion that came to my notice must here be mentioned. Prof. 
Karabacek read a report on the paleographical results, furnished 
by some of the papyri or documents written on pieces of the 
papyrus which were found in Egypt. These were purchased by 
the Archduke Rainer, who paid more than 25, 000 florins for 
them. I went to the place where they are kept and exhibited, 
and was told that some of them were more than two thousand 
yearn old. There is among them an original order issued by the 
Caliph Amru, which bears his own signature. The papyri were 
found rolled up, and it is a very difficult thing to unroll them in 
a manner not to break them into pieces. This however is done 
very carefully by Prof. Karabacek and his coadjutors ; and there 

IS a large photographical apparatus in the building, by means of 
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which the papyri are photographed, and copies of the sbe of the 
original printed off from the negative in the colour of the 
originaL' 

On Monday, or the first day, an evening party was given 
by the Minister of Public Instruction. Besides the members of 
the Congress there were other distinguished guests, among 
whom was the British Ambassador, Sir Augustus Paget. On 
Wednesday, a sumptuous entertainment was given in the after- 
noon by the Burgomaster in the large banqueting hall of the 
Rathhaus. The Rathhaus or Townhall is an extensive and noble 
building round which the learned guests were taken, previous 
to their being led into the banqueting hall. Refreshments were 
laid on the table, and the best available music provided for the 
occasion. In the evening of the same day, there was a reception 
at the residence of Archduke Rainer. There was an unlimited 
supply of the best Viennese sweetmeats, and tea, coffee, and ices. 
A good many persons, including myself, were introduced to the 
Archduke and the Duchess, who spoke a few words to them in 
German, French, or English. On Thursday, a grand dinner 
was given in the evening by the Committee of organi^^ation, and 
there were toasts and post-prandial speeches as usual. In the 
afternoon of Friday, the members of the Congress were taken in 
river-steamboats by the Danube canal and by a special train up 
a hill in the vicinity called Kahlenburg, the view from which is 
splendid. The whole city of Vienna lay at our feet at a short 
distance, and with hills on the sides, the scene was charming. 
We spent about an hour at the place and returned home 
a little after sunset. 

Dr. Biihler had told me a day or two before the dinner on 
Thursday to compose a few verses in Sanskrit and sing them in 
reply to one of the toasts. I said I would rather sing them at a 
meeting of the Aryan section, where I should have a select 
audience that would understand me. Accordingly 1 composed 
eight verses^ in different metres and sung them in the manner 
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we usually do in India, at the final meeting of the Aryan section 
on Saturday morning. After that was over, I read some of the 
hymns in the Rgveda Samhitain the manner in which they are 
recited by Vaidika Brahmans here, as some of the German 
scholars were anxious to hear how the accents are indicated in 
pronunciation. 

The sight of so many men from different parts of Germany 
and Europe who had chosen a life of study and thought, and 
who applied themselves with such devotion and zeal to the 

Study of the sacred language of my country and its varied litera- 
ture, was very gratifying to me. The spirit that actuated them 
appeared to be that of the old Rsis of India, who cared little for 
worldly possessions, and devoted themselves to a life of study 
and meditation. In the ancient times in India, whenever any 
grand sacrifice was performed by a great king. Brahmans from 
all parts of the country assembled at the place and held debates 
and discussed abstruse points. One such congress of Rsis is 
reported in the Brhadarapyaka Upanisad and the Vayu-Purapa. 
Janaka, the king of Mithila, performed a horse-sacrifice, and a 
great many learned Brahmans from the Kurupancalas or the 
country about Thanesar, Mathura, Delhi, and Agra flocked to 
the place. Janaka wished to find out who among these was the 
most learned and knew the Brahma or the highest truth the 
best, and therefore brought forth a thousand cows and tied 
pieces of gold of the weight of ten tolas to the horns of each 
Then he said to the Brahmans : “That one among you who 
knows the Brahma the best should take away these cows. ” 
None of the Brahmans dared to take them, when Yajnavalkya 
said to a pupil of his, “ Young man, drive these cows home. ” 
The pupil began to do so, whetr all the other Brahmans got 
angry, saying, “What, does he think himself to be the one 
among us who knows the Brahma the best ? ” Janaka had a 
priest of the name of Asvala, who said to him ; “ Well, Yaina- 
valkya, are you the one of us all who knows the Brahma the 
best. Yajnavalkya replied, “ I am but an humble servant of 
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one who knows the Brahma: the best ; I only want the cows. 
Then the priest Asvak put a question to Yajnavalkya, and he 
was followed by a great many others who put similar questions^ 
requiring him to explain a large variety ot- points concerning the 
ritual^ the gods^ the soul, the supreme cause of the world and 
the soul of all, good deeds, bad deeds, &c. Among his interlo* 
cutors was a lady of the name ofGargi Vacaknavi who, in her 
own words, T ^tt^cked him with two questions as a warrior of 
Kasi or Videhas attacks an enemy with two arrows on his strung 
bow. ” Yajnavalkya answered satisfactorily the questions of all. 
This is a celebrated chapter in that Upanisad, and is very im- 
portant for the history of ancient Indian thought. The idea I 
endeavoured to bring out in the verses sung by me at the Con- 
gress was that this body of holy and learned Rsis, adored by 
gods and men, that had assembled at Mithila, the capital of the 
king of Videhas, on the occasion of the horse-sacrifice, had risen 
up again at Vienna, the capital of the Emperor of Austria, to 
dispel the darkness that had overspread the earth in this sinful 
age of Kali, out of pity for man, Asvala, the priest of Janaka, 
had assumed the form of Biihler, Yajnavalkya appeared as Weber 
and Roth, and Sakala as Kielhorn. Kahoda manifested himself 
as Jolly ; and the remaining Rsis as Ludwig, Rost, Jacobi, and 
the rest. There was a Viennese lady who attended the meetings 
of our section, and who takes very great interest in Indian litera- 
ture and has read nearly all that has been written about it, as 
well as translations of Sanskrit works. She was our Gargi 
Vacaknavi. 

Such a compliment, I thought, these European scholars, and 
especially the Germans, deserved. Ever since the discovery of 
Sanskrit, the Europeans have devoted themselves with their 
usual energy to the study of the language and its literature, and 
to the solution of the various problems suggested by it. They 
have successfully treated the affinity of the Sanskrit with the 
ancient languages of Europe, classified the languages of the civi- 
lized world oja a scientific principle, and the races that speak 
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them, shown that the Aryans of India, composed of .the three 
castes, Brahman, Ksatriyaand Vaisya, belong to the same race 
as the ancient Greeks and Romans and the nations of modern 
Europe, except the Turks, the Hungarians, and the Fins, pene- 
trated into the secret of the formation of human speech and the 
growth of myths, and constituted the science of language and 
comparative mythology. They have collected manuscripts from 
all parts of India, and from Nepal, Ceylon, Burma, and Siam ; 
and the Government of India has been assisting their efforts by 
instituting an archaological survey and search for Manuscripts. 
They have examined the Vedas carefully, and traced out a great 
many facts concerning the original history and condition of the 
Indian Aryans, and compiled dictionaries, concordances, and 
grammars. The Mahabharata, Ramayana, some of the Puranas, 
and the law books, as well as the dramatical literature, have 
been subjected to a similar examination. Buddhism, the memory 
of which has faded away in India, has again been brought 
to our notice ; and its sacred texts, Manuscripts of which are 
nowhere now found in India, have been rendered available to us. 

In this work of study and research the Germans, of all the 
nations of Europe, have been the foremost. Most of the great 
achievements I have briefly indicated above are due to their 
patient industry and critical acumen. We have had one great 
French scholar, and there are now two or three. Englishmen 
first of all discovered Sanskrit, as was of course to be expected 
from the fact of India’s having fallen into their hands, and we 
have had first-class English scholars, such as Colebrooke and 
Wilson. But somehow Sanskrit and philological studies have 
not found a congenial soil in the British isles. While there arc 
at present twenty-five German scholars at least who have been 
working in the different branches of Sanskrit literature and have 
published something, we have not more than five among 
Englishmen. England employs Germans in connection with her 
phflological work. The best Sanskrit scholar in the country is 
a German, and the Professor of Sanskrit at Edinburgh and the 
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Librarian of the India office are Germans. There is a German 
In charge of Manuscripts in the British Museum and the Assistant 
Librarian at the Bodleian is a Hungarian. The Germans are the 
Brahmans ot Europe^ the French the Ksatriyas, and the English 
the Vaisyas ; though, as was the case in India^ the Brahmans of 
Europe have now taken to a military occupation. The great 
cellence of German scholarship consists in the spirit of criti- 
cism and comparison that is brought to bear on the facts that 
come under observation, and in the endeavour made to trace 
the gradual development of thought and language and to deter- 
mine the chronological relations of events. 

So much for the bright side of the picture. But it has also 
a dark side, to shut our eyes to which will do no good to the 
cause or to anybody. The proper and fruitful exercise of the 
critical and comparative, or what might be called the historical 
spirit, depends upon innate ability and a naturally sound judg- 
ment. These are not to be found everywhere, and often we 
meet with instances in which very comprehensive conclusions 
are based upon the most slender evidence. Though it is true 
that a native does not easily look at the language, thought, and 
institutions of his country from the critical standpoint, while 
the first impulse of an intelligent foreigner is to do so, still there 
arc some disadvantages under which the foreigner must labour. 
He has no full and familiar knowledge of what he subjects to a 
critical examination. In the case of European Sanskrit scholars 
there is besides always a very strong disinclination to admit the 
high antiquity of any book, thought, or institution, and a ten- 
dency to trace Greek influence everywhere in our literature ; 
while not seldom the major premise in the reasoning is that the 
Indians cannot have any good in them, since several times in 
the course of their history, they allowed themselves to be 
conquered by foreigners. Oftentimes the belief that the 
Brahmans are a crafty race ^prevents a full perception of the 
truth. Of course, scholars of ability and sound judgment shake 
off such tendencies and prejudices ^: and among these I may 
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mention, since I do not wish to mal^e invidious comparisons be- 
tween living scholars. Dr. Muir of Edinburgh and Prof, Gold- 
stilcker.'.. 

But independently of such defects in the exercise of the 
critical faculty, there are very important branches of Sanskrit 
literature which are not understood in Germany and Europe. I 
had a conversation with Dr. Kielhorn on this subject the day 
after I reached Vienna. I said it appeared to me that works in 
the narrative or Puranic style and the dramatic plays were alone 
properly understood in Europe, while those written in the style 
of discourse or works on philosophy and exegesis were not. 
He replied that even several of the dramatic plays and works on 
Poetics were not understood. Mistakes are constantly made 
when a scholar’ endeavours to interpret and criticise a work or 
passages in a work belonging to any of the Sastras, as we call 
them ; and often the sense of passages containing idiomatic ex- 
pressions in other works also is not perceived. A scholar reads 
such a work or interprets such expressions and passages with the 
aid of a grammar and a dictionary ; but a clear understanding of 
them requires an amount of previous knowledge which cannot 
be derived from either. As to positive command over Sanskrit, 
I had an illustration in the shape of a card which was given to 
me by a Professor at the Congress on which two verses in the 
easiest of Sanskrit metres, the Anustubh, composed by him, are 
printed. In three of the four lines the metre is violated, and 
there is a bad compound in the second verse. If the study of 
Greek was not successfully carried on in Western Europe before 
the tall of Constantinople drove many learned Greeks into that 
part of the continent, it is of course not reasonable to expect that 
Sanskrit literature should be properly understood in Europe 
without instruction from the old Pandits of India. This defect 
was first of all clearly perceived by those German scholars who 
spent a good many years in India ; and now it has been acknow- 
ledged by others also, though there are still some whose reliance 
on a grammar and a dictionary continues unbounded. And the 
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Germans have already begun to remedy the defect. Dr. Garbe 
was sent more than a year ago to this country at the expense of 
the Prussian Government to study Indian philosophy. He lived 
at Benares for a year and read one or two works with some 
the Pandits there, and has recently returned to his country. 
Dr. Kielhorn has undertaken to publish an edition of the Kasika, 
an old commentary on Panini’s Sutras, containing copious notCvS 
and explanations of a nature to enable the European scholar to 
understand the intricacies of the style of grammatical exegesis. 
And on the last day ot my stay at Vienna, Dr. Biihler told me 
that he had on that day called on the Minister of Public Instruc- 
tion to represent to him the necessity of having an Assistant Pro- 
fessorship of Sanskrit in connection with the University of 
Vienna, This he means for Dr. Hultzsch ; but his ultimate idea 
is that large Universities, such as those of Berlin and Vienna, 
should have an Assistant Professorship to be held by a Sanskrit 
Master of Arts of the Bombay University, and on Dr. Hultzsch 
being raised to the Professorship or provided for elsewhere, he 
will have an Indian in his place. This I believe is a good idea, 
in the interests of both European and Indian Sanskrit scholarship ; 
but the principle involved in it, viz., a close intercourse between 
the scholars of the two countries, deserves to be carried out in 
other ways. This also has not escaped the attention of Dr. Biihler; 
for though he is not now in his bodily form present in India, he 
carries on an active correspondence with many persons here, 
and has recently issued a prospectus about a Vienna Oriental 
Journal which will contain several articles in English intended to 
be read by us here. I have no doubt that such a close inter- 
course will be productive of benefit to us here. New ideas and 
views about matters in Sanskrit literary history are constantly 
started in Germany, and these will stimulate thought and inquiry 
among us, and we shall be able to make use ot our knowledge 
cither to confirm or refute them, and put forth new ideas and 
views of our own. It is very much to be wished that more of 
us devoted ourselves to learning and research. Every year our 
University turns out a good many Sanskrit scholars, and but few 
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kave hitherto made scholarship the occupation or pleasure of there 
lives. But physical wants claim attention first, and unless some- 
body in his liberality makes provision for them, there is little hope 
that we shall have many scholars among us. The necessity of 
endowing Professorships for the advancement of learning and 
science among us was recently urged with characteristic ability 
on the attention of his audience by the Vice-Chancellor of the 
University and our President ; and I gave expression in my 
humble way to the same idea in my first Wilson Lecture and in 
my evidence before the Education Commission ; but there is no 
hope of Government being able to do anything in the matter 
in the present state of circumstances, while as regards ourselves 
there is little public spirit among us, and the liberality of 
Khojas, Parsis, and Hindus flows in other channels, and no one 
has the power of diverting it into this. 

Another feeling which the sittings of the Congress evoked 
in me and to which I gave expression in my verses was that of 
admiration for the respect for human nature and brotherly sym- 
pathy for mankind which, I thought, were evinced by the 
interest which so many people took in the condition, the thought, 
and languages of the people of Asia, Africa and Polynesia, so 
inferior to Europeans in all that constitutes civilization. I also 
thought that international congresses such as this were calcu- 
lated to promote good feeling between the different nations of 
Europe, so as to render war impossible in the course of time. 
And from what I saw during my hasty visit it appeared to me 
that Europe was approaching towards a realization of this ideal. 
There is hardly so much difference as regards external appearance 
and manners between the different nations of Europe as there is 
between the difierent races of India, though their languages are 
more widely different than those of Northern India. Their dress, 
their modes of eating, their social manners, and their institutions 
are a good deal more alike than ours. Any invention or dis* 
covery made in one country finds its way easily into another. 
The railway trains of one country run in continuation of those 
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©f another, and the postal and telegraphic arrangements are such 
as one might expect only in a country under one and the same 
Government. Travellers are always going from one country to 
another, and everywhere there are hotels where their comfort 
and convenience are carefully attended to. So that, to an ex- 
ternal observer, Europe appears in times of peace to be one 
country. And I saw a pantomimic show in one^of the theatres 
in Vienna which intensified my general impression. At first 
girls in European costume appeared dancing on the stage. Then 
was shown the digging of the Suez Canal and the plying of 
steam-boats in k. This was followed by a representation of the 
cutting of the Mount Cenis tunnel ; and afterwards appeared men * 
and women in the costumes of all countries, with some in our 
Indian costume, and a number of negro boys. And they all 
danced together in joy, the negro boys beating time. This idea 
of a universal brotherhood was, I thought, the most precious 
product of European civilization, more valuable by far than rail- 
ways and electric telegraphs. And it was in such a ihood oi 
tnought that I opened my versified Sanskrit address with the words, 
Supreme over all is that brotherly feeling for mankind which 
prompts the constant endeavours of these men to study the 
languages, the sciences, and arts of Eastern races so utterly 
different from themselves ; and ended it by saying, May Con- 
gresses such as this conduce to knit different countries together in 
friendship, to the cessation of war, and to the prosperity of 
mankind. ” 

1 was however not free from disturbing thoughts. Though 
all this Oriental learning had probably its origin in a respect for 
human nature, still a mere love of reputation and a desire to 
conform with the fashion of the day are the motive auses in 
most individual cases. Though the whole external look of 
Europe makes for peace, still ever since the idea expressed in 
the lines '■ ' 
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Till the war-dTOm throbbed no longer and the tattle-flags were furled 

In the Parliament of man, the Federation of the world,* 

was distinctly formulated, there have been many wars in Europe, 
and many more times have the Europeans fought Asiatics and 
Africans and crushed them. And I remember that the advance- 
ment of oriental learning was looked forward to in some quarters 
as one of the happy results of one of these latter wars ; so that, 
love of oriental learning is not necessarily associated with good- 
will for the oriental races. A German Sanskrit Professor once 
said to me that he liked social equality being given to the 
natives of India, but not political equality, and that he considered 
^ the Ilbert Bill to be mischievous. I told him that in Ceylon and 
the presidency towns the native magistrates did actually exercise 
the power of trying European offenders. He did not know that, 
he said, but still proceeded to defend his position, and, bringing 
his oriental learning to his aid, observed, Oh, Buddhism has 
softened the Ceylonese, so that they might exercise that power ; 
but the case is different in India. ” I listened quietly, thanking 
my country’s stars that she had not fallen into the hands of 
Germans. And two of the most civilized nations in Europe have 
for the last fifteen years been making preparations with their 
usual energy for a grand human sacrifice, in which the blood of 
about eight million human victims is to be poured on the altar 
of the goddess of nationality. Even the Oriental professors of 
those two nations are full of warlike sentiments ; and there is a 
firm determination to destroy the hated enemy or die. So that, 
the spirit of humanity, though evolved in the course of European 
history, has been entirely driven out of the field of action by 
the spirit of nationality. The very physical energy of the 
European races and the importance attached to mere material 
greatness are unfavourable to the further growth of that spirit. 
And in this matter at least the prophecy of the old Locksley 
Hall has not been fulfilled, and there is ground for the despon- 
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■ dency expressed in the new. After, the Congress was over T 
stayed for a week more in Vienna, and saw the museums, the 
picture galleries, and other sights. I left the place on Sunday, 
the loth of October, for Venice, where I spent three days. 

I have already taken up so much of your time, that I have 
little left for conveying to you some of my general impressions* 

I will, however, do so hastily. Everywhere the energy of the 
European races and the orderly shape that they give to every- 
thing made a deep impression on my mind. On my way from 
Brindisi to Calais, I observed on the sides of the railway in Italy 
vines and trees planted in straight lines at equal distances, and 
in Southern France, Iiappy-looking villages with nice roads laid 
out, and grass so well trimmed as to give the fields and even the 
slopes of hills a smooth appearance. Everywhere the hand of 
man was to be seen. In London I was impressed with the 
immense wealth of the people, and their devotion to business. 
In private dwellings and in shops all things are nicely arranged. 
The shops are generally in substantial buildings, and the shop- 
keeper is always seen standing or sitting on a high stool, ready 
to attend to his customers. The affairs of every large establish- 
ment where a number of men are employed are conducted with 
the regularity of a machine. Wherever I went I could not avoid 
making comparisons between what I saw and what exists in 
India. I felt that with our fields neglected except for getting a 
harvest or two, our things lying about in a disorderly condition 
incur houses and our shops, and our shops constructed of 
wooden planks and our shopkeepers often dozing in their seats, 
we are considerably inferior in point of energy to the European 
races, and especially to the English. When I saw the exhibition 
at Birmingham and observed how some improvement or other 
is always made in machines, implements, and arts, and liow 
new arts and industries spring up, I could not avoid remarking 
to my kind friend Colonel Phelps, Your intellects are always 
awake, ours are dormant. Indian implements and arts are 
pow in that condition in; which they were in the time of Manu^ 
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The English people possess a vast power of organization. Those 
of them who hold the same view on any matter easily combine 
together to advance that view, and thus form clubs and associa- 
tions. I was struck when I heard that the National Liberal Club 
in London had 5, ooo members. In India hardly so many as 
five persons can be found to lay aside their jealousies and com- 
bine for the advancement of a cause. In every one of the towns 
I visited, there are one or more museums, and in most of them 
picture galleries. Both the Government and the people take 
pride in them and in other institutions of the kind, and are ready 
with their contributions of money for their improvement. We 
have no museum anywhere in India worthy of the name, and 
picture galleries are never dreamt of. I saw a splendid free 
library at Birmingham maintained by the Municipality, and in 
the Guildhall in London, and was told that all the municipalities 
in England had such free libraries. We never heard of anything 
of the kind in India. Even such a rich municipality as that of 
Bombay, with its surplus of five lacs, does not maintain an 
institution of the kind, and it is a matter of no little wonder that 
the idea should not have been put into the heads of the members 
of our Corporation by any European gentlemen or a native who 
has been to England. The means of communication throughout 
Europe are, as I have already stated, perfect, though the Customs 
Ofiicers on the frontiers of a conntry give some trouble, and 
there are establishments in all places for the accommodation of 
travellers. Travelling, therefore, is so easy, that a timid Hindu 
like myself, who cannot speak French or German, could go from 
London to Vienna, and thence to Venice, alone, without the 
least difficulty. All that I saw in Europe deepened the impres- 
sion that, as we are, we are an inferior race in point of energ)^ 
We are far behind Europe, and especially England, in all those 
matters that I have just noticed, and ours is what Principal 
Wordsworth calls a feeble civilization ; though I believe the 
vigorous civilization of Europe is now on its trial, and the war 
between the French and the Germans which must conie some 
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day, and the socialistic and nihilistic movements, if they make 
further progress, will determine whether it is not one-sided, and 
its ideals have not been chiefly, if not exclusively, material. 
And in this respect we should by no means be very anxious to 
realize it among ourselves. 

One point more, and I have done. When I set my foot on 
the soil of Italy and saw^ the Italian Custom-house officers, 
policemen and others, exercising their authority, the thought 
entered my mind, But a few years ago this country was cut up 
into a number of little states, most of them despotically govern- 
ed, and now these people have become one nation and got re- 
presentative institutions*’ ; and I cast a wistful eye at their newly- 
acquired independence. While in London I once went to see 
the Tower with my friend Dr. Rhys Davids, and when I was 
shown the place where Anne Boleyn, Catherine Howard, and 
Lady Jane Grey were executed, and also the dungeon into which 
those persons who were obnoxious to the reigning prince or his 
courtier were cast quietly and in a manner unknown to any- 
body, I observed to my friend, You are a wonderful people ; 
three centuries ago you were governed by monarchs nearly as 
absolute and despotic as any that reigned in India, and you have 
’ now gradually worked out your freedom without shedding much 
blood ; while we have not succeeded in emancipating ourselves 
during the last twenty-five centuries. ” Notions such as these 
were present in my _mind during the time I was in Europe ; but 
atter a while I asked myself, what it was that I wished ? Should 
I like that the English had never conquered the country ? I at 
once said, No. ” For, as I had already observed to my friend 
we really were not free under the old native monarchs. Under 
them there was no possibility of our having any idea of that 
European civilization which I so much admire, there was hardly 
much security of life and property, and there was little possibility 
of a man travelling from one province to another without being 
looted. And we should in that case have had no post-office or 
rojids or railways or electric tele^apbs or printing presses j an4 
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above all, that education which has now opened our eyes to our 
own defects, and given birth to new aspirations. And how was 
it possible that they should not subjugate the country when it 
was in the lowest state of political degradation, with selfishness 
reigning supreme, rival competitors for thrones or for power 
intriguing against each other and asking their aid, and the people 
at large maintaining their traditional indifference? Would I 
then wish that the English voluntarily retired from the country 
—for driving them away was out of the question— and left us to 
govern ourselves ? Even here I had no hesitation in saying 
No.” If they should retire, we should immediately return to 
the old state of things. For though we talk about public spirit, 
public duty, nationality, and things of that sort, these ideas have 
not deeply sunk into our nature. Self-interest is as strong a 
motive with us as it ever was before. There is a lamentable want 
of serious thought amongst us. Childishness is rampant every- 
where. We are divided into castes and coramunties that have 
not yet learnt to make common cause with each other. We still 
want that energy and those orderly modes of action, and that 
power of organization, which are necessary in order that we 
may progress in civilization ; and we shall only lose the ground 
which we have gained under the British, and shall be unable to 
form a strong Government ; and all the benefits of a higher 
civilization that we at present enjoy will be lost to us. I believe 
it to be an act of Divine Providence that the English alone of all 
the candidates who appeared about the same time for the 
empire of India should have succeeded. The Marathas, the 
Portuguese, the Dutch, and the French were all weighed in the 
balance and found wanting, and the empire was given to the 
English. For the Marathas possessed the usual vices of Indian 
rulers, the Portuguese were intolerant and forced their religion 
on the people, the Dutch have made the natives of the countries 
they conquered hewers of wood and drawers of water, and the 
French are volatile and have no settled principles. Of the other 
aatipus of Europe, the Gerrqians and Austrians do not them- 
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selves enjoy that ■ freedom that w under the Britishjv and 
Russia is the most despotic of all European States, and is perhaps 
as barbarous as ourselves without our mildness. But England 
is a nation that has worked out its freedom. She gave liberty to 
the Negro slaves at a vast sacrifice of money ; and it is the only 
country in Europe where the sentiment of humanity has made 
progress. It is impossible that such a country should treat us 
as slaves ; or, like the Dutch, reduce us to the condition of mere 
artisans and labourers. Reflections such as these quieted me, 
and I was content that the English should rule over ns, notwith- 
standing that there are very few Sanskrit scholars among them. 
In this frame of mind I got on board the steamer ‘^^Siam.” The 
next morning, a fellow-passenger of the name of Colonel Noble, 
Commissioner of Sahet Mahet in Oudh, came and sat near me. 
He asked me a variety of questions, one of which was, ‘^How 
will you manage about caste after your return to your country.” 

I said ‘^'When I go back I shall live with my family as a Hindu 
that lam, as if nothing extraordinary had happened, and will 
not invite caste opposition. If, notwithstanding, I find myself in 
difficulties, these must be put up with ; for it is of the highest 
importance that we should visit Europe, if we would march on, 
side by side with our rulers, towards a higher goal.” ^"That 
word '^rulers’,” says Col. Noble, ^^that you have used, I do not 
like. For, it is the feeling of a great many Englishmen, that we 
are but your brothers to direct and guide you towards a brighter 
future.’' I was highly delighted, and thought that if all the 
statesmen and officers in whose hands the destinies of India were 
placed were actuated in all that they did by such a feeling as 
this, we should be the happiest people on earth ; we should 
forget that we were governed by foreigners, and look upon the 
British Government as our own national government. There 
were a good many other passengers on board who were very 
courteous and kind to me, and with whom I had pleasant con- 
versations. Among them were Mr. Sheppard, Revenue Com- 
missioner, Northern Division, and 4 good many other civilians 
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belonging to Bombay, Madras, and the North Western Provinces. 
The charge of hauteur, usually brought against Anglo-Indians, 
I found to be false on board the steamer. The Siam dragged its 
slow length along the Mediterranean, the Suez Canal, the Red 
Sea, and the Indian Ocean, and at last we found ourselves in the 
harbour of Bombay. In the bustle and commotion which 
followed in consequence of everybody’s desire to go on shore at 
once, I made my way to the place where Colonel Noble was, 
and took his leave with the words, “ Your sentiments with 
regard to my people arc, no less than your name, Noble,’ and 
came away. 
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CRITIGAL, COMPARATIVE, AND HISTORICAL METHOD 

OF ■ 

INQUIRY, 

As APPLIED TO Sanskrit Scholarship and Philology and 
Indian Archeology, 

[ Being a iecture read at the Public Meeting held under the auspices 
of the Free Ohuroh College Literary Society of Bombay on the 
31st of March, 1888, originally published by the Author 
at Bombay, 1888 ]. 

A critical inquirer is one who does not accept an account 
of an occurrence just as it is presented to him^ whether orally or 
in writing. He subjects it to certain tests calculated to prove its 
truth or otherwise. He takes care, for instance, to ascertain 
whether the person giving the account was an eye-witness to the 
occurrence, and if so, whether he was an unprejudiced and at the 
same time an intelligent observer. If his information is based 
on other sources, the critic endeavours to ascertain the credibi- 
lity or otherwise of those sources. When it is a thing or a veri- 
fied occurrence that he has to deal with, he does not satisfy him- 
self with that view of its nature and relations that appears 
plausible at first sight. He seeks for extraneous assistance to 
enable himself to arrive at a correct view. One of the most 
efficacious means employed by him is comparison of like things 
or occurrences. This comparison enables him to separate the 
accidents of the thing or occurrence from its essential nature, 
and sometimes to arrive at a law which includes the thing or 
occurrence as a particular case and explains it. Though com- 
parison may thus be considered one of the means of a critical 
examination, still its own proper results are so important that it 
deserves to be considered an independent method of inquiry. 
The history of a thing, e. a comparison of the various forms it 
presents at different well-ascertained periods, is also of the 
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greatest use for the determf nation ^ of its -real nature. Often, 
when no written history is available, the inquirer determines the 
historical or chronologiciril relations between the several forms 
of a thing by referring them to an obvious standard, and 
arrives at some important conclusions based on such rela* 
tions. Thus for instance, the Greek esmei ^ we are ’ is more 
ancient than the Sanskrit smas^ for it retains the original a of the 
root as in the form of e which vSanskrit has lost ; and the 
Sanskrit ^ they are,’ more ancient than the Greek 'hitV 
which has lost the whole root as. From an observation of many 
such forms the conclusion to be drawn is that Greek is not 
derived from Sanskrit, nor Sanskrit from Greek, but both from, 
an older form of speech. The comparative and historical 
methods correspond to the inductive method used in the physical 
and experimental sciences. In those branches of knowledge in 
which you cannot from the nature of the case make experi- 
ments, you have recourse to comparison and historical observa- 
tion. The inductive method began to be used in Europe about 
the end of the sixteenth century, and since that time very great 
progress has been made in the discovery of the laws of the 
physical world. The critical, comparative, and historical 
methods began to be well understood and employed about the 
end of the eighteenth century, and within a hundred years since 
that time, an equally amazing progress has been made in other 
departments of knowledge ; and geology, paleontology, compara- 
tive philology or the science of language, comparative mythology, 
evolution and the origin of species, scientific history, comparative 
jurisprudence, archeology, sound scholarship, and even compara- 
tive religion are the grand results. Before the employment of the 
inductive and experimental method such theories as that nature 
abhors a vacuum passed current ; and before the application of 
the comparative and historical method the beliefs that the world 
was created in six days and that the Hebrew was the primitive 
language of which all the rest were offshoots were equally pre- 
valent. But just as an experiment with a tube longer than thirty- 
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three feet, in the case of water, was enough to explode that 
theory, so did thd* observation and comparison of the different 
strata of which the earth is composed and the discovery of 
Sanskrit and its comparison with Greek, Latin, and other 
languages dispel those beliefs. And this critical and comparative 
method is necessary not only for increasing our knowledge of 
the world and of historical man, but also for arriving at correct 
views of things in ordinary practical life. I must use criticism 
and comparison if I wish to have a true knowledge of the 
character of any man, public or private, or to understand any 
individual action of his correctly. Criticism and comparison are 
necessary for the politician, the legislator, the lawyer, the 
merchant, and, last but not least, the newspaper writer if he is 
to rise above the level of scurrilous journalism. 

Criticism and comparison are of use not only in enabling us 
to arrive at a knowledge of what is true, but also of what is good 
and rational. A man born in a certain country with certain 
social and religious customs and institutions, and in a certain 
range of ideas, thinks those customs, institutions, and that range 
of ideas to be perfectly good and rational, and sees nothing 
objectionable in them, unless he is a man of genius. When, 
however, he comes to know of other customs, other institutions, 
and other ideas, and compares them with those to which he has 
become accustomed, he is able to find out any evil that there 
may be in the latter, and to see what is better and more rational. 
The comparison of the jurisprudence of difierent countries is 
calculated to afford valuable hints to the legislator for the im- 
provement of the laws of his own country. Similarly, the critical 
observation and comparison of the social institutions of other 
countries and even of other religions will afford guidance to the 
social and religious reformer. Critical comparison is also of use 
ill giving us juster notions of the beautiful. These general 
observations, applicable as they are to all the branches of know- 
ledge I have indicated, I will expand and illustrate by taking 
instances from those subjects to which I have devoted some 
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attention, Sanskrit scholar^^ and philology, and Indian 
archeology* 

Before admitting the narrative:contained in an ancient work 
to be historical, one ought to ask oneself whether the object of 
the author was to please and instruct the reader and excite the 
feeling of wonder, or to record events as they occurred. If the 
former, the narrative cannot be accepted as historical, but legen^ 
dary. Our obvious and almost axiomatic notions of ordinary 
probability should also be brought to bear on the question. If a 
king, for instance, in such a narrative is represented to have 
reigned a thousand, or even two or three hundred years, one 
ought to understand that the author wants to excite the feeling 
of wonder and admiration in his reader, and was in all likelihood 
under the influence of that feeling’, himself. If we apply these 
tests to our existing Sanskrit literature, we must declare the 
Ramayana, the Mahabharata, and the Puranas to be not historical 
works. Of course, it is possible that they may have a historical 
basis, and some of the persons mentioned in them may have 
really existed ; but we cannot assert that they did exist, without 
corroborative evidence such as is to be derived from contempo- 
rary inscriptions and the historical writings of foreigners. Now, 
if the object of the authoi be the latter, and the narrative answers 
to our tests of ordinary probability, the work must be accepted 
as historical. But we have very few such works in Sanskrit 
literature now extant. Probably, there were many more, but 
they are lost to us. The Vikramankacarita, the Harsacarita, the 
Gaudavadha, and the Rajatarahgini are works of this nature. I will 
also include deeds of grants inscribed on metallic plates, stone - 
inscriptions, and coins among the historical documents now 
available to us. It appears to have been the custom in ancient 
times, as it is even now, to preserve genealogies of royal families. 
We find some given in the Puranas. These have a historical 
value as they are confirmed by inscriptions. But as the readings 
have in the course of time become corrupt, and the genealogies 
of different rojral families seeinjo have been confused together^ 
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they are not to be relied on implicitly, without cheek and com- 
parison. Now as to the contemporary caritras or the deeds of 
kings spoken of above, it ought to be remembered that the 
writers, being dependents or servants of the princes whose 
account is given therein, cannot be expected to be impartia! 
historians of their patrons and masters; and must be regarded as 
open to the temptation of bestowing extravagant praise on them 
and their ancestors. Accordingly, the virtues that they ascribe 
to the princes in the most general terms cannot safely be accepted 
as historically true ; but the specific statements such as those of 
their being at war with certain other princes or of their having 
constructed certain public works must be ; and if corroborative 
evidence becomes available, we find them confirmed. Thus, all 
the copperplate grants of the successors of Pulakesi II of the 
Calukya dynasty of Maharastra, who ascended the throne in the 
year 6io a. c., speak of his having defeated or remained unsub- 
dued by Harsavardhana, the sovereign lord of the whole of 
Uttarapatha or Northern India, and obtained in consequence the 
title of Paramesvara or sovereign lord. This is confirmed by 
what the Chinese pilgrim Hwhan Thsang, who travelled in India 
from 629 A. c. to 645 A. c,, tells us about the prince, ^iladitya, 
as Harsavardhana is also named by him, invited the ablest 
generals, and sending a large army under them, and on one 
occasion taking the command himself, fought with the people of 
Maharastra who were at that time ruled over by Pulakesi, but he 
was not able to conquer them. Now, the point to be considered 
with reference to such a book as the Rajataraiigini is that though 
the author is to be considered a contemporary historian so far as 
the period in which he lived is concerned, what were his authori- 
ties for the history of previous times ? He does mention previous 
writers and speak of having consulted eight historical works. But 
he begins his history with Gonarda I, who was the contemporary 
of Yudhisthira, and gives three names after him. The next 35 
princes are, he says, unknown by name ; and then mentions 1 3 
more. This is the period for which, he says, he did not find 
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full authorities^ and mentions the books from 'which' he- -got the ' 
17 names given by him. The next period begins in 1 1 84 b. c.^ 
when a prince of the name of Gonarda III ascended the throne. 
The history is then carried on by Kalhana without a break up to 
his own times. One of the princes, however, is represented by 
him to have reigned for 300 years ; and the average duration of 
the reigns of the princes in the different groups is sometimes 48 
years, sometimes 38. When it is remembered that this varies 
from 18 to 22 only, the chronology of Kalhana in the older por- 
tion of his history must be considered as not reliable. Though it 
appears very probable that he himself did not put on paper any- 
thing for which he found no authority, the works he consulted 
cannot be considered to be quite reliable themselves. And 
looking generally to the manner in whicli the text of old 
works gets corrupt in the course of time, this is perfectly intelli- 
gible, Still, since Kalhana mentions his having used inscriptions, 
and edicts or proclamations of kings, and states with what public 
works in Kasmir the names of some of the princes are connected 
and makes specific statements about them of another nature, the 
narrative portion of his history should, I think, be considered 
generally reliable, and also the chronology of the period nearer 
to his own time. But the older chronology and even to a 
smaller extent the latter require rectification, as we have seen 
from the internal evidence ; and there is ample external evidence 
also. For Kalhana mentions three Turuska or Scythian kings 
who reigned before his historical period, i. e, before 1184 b. c. 
and whose names he gives as Huska, Juska, and Kaniska. There 
are coins of all these kings, and inscriptions also, from which it 
appears that the last was the founder of the dynasty. Kalhana 
mentions Buddhism as flourishing in Kasmir during the reigns 
of these monarchs, and represents them to have constructed 
monasteries in a country in the vicinity which appears to me 
to be Afghanistan. Now here, Buddhistic records and traditions, 
which represent Kaniska as a great patron of the religion, con- 
firm KalHana’s account. But his:, chronology is entirely wrong* 
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For, from the evidence of the inscriptions^ coins, and Buddhistic 
traditions, Kaniska has been placed about the end of the first 
century of the Christian era ; and I have found reason to refer 
him to the middle of the second. Similarly, a comparison with 
Chinese chronology, which is believed to be very accurate, has led 
to a correction in the date of a later prince named Lalltaditya, 
who conquered Yasovarman, the sovereign of Kanoj and the 
patron of Bhavabhuti and Vakpatiraja, the author of the Gauda- 
vadha, and who, according to Kalhana’s chronology, reigned 
from 695 to 732 A. c. The Chinese account represents his 
brother who was king before him to have sent an embassy to 
China in 713 a. c.; while according to Kalhana that brother died 
in 691 A. c. But even supposing that the Chinese account is 
not correct, Prof. Jacobi has recently calculated the date of an 
annular eclipse of the sun which is represented in the Gauda- 
vadha to have occurred about the time Yasovarman’s position in 
his kingdom was shaken, apparently by a foreign invader whom 
that scholar understands to be Lalitaditya. The eclipse occurred 
on the 14th of August 733 a. c. and reached its middle at 
Kanoj at 40 minutes after 4 o’clock in the afternoon. Now, if 
the danger to Yasovarman’s position that is spoken of was really 
that caused by Lalitaditya, vfhich appears indeed very likely, 
Lalitaditya must have been living and in the height of his glory 
in 733 A. c., while the Rajatarangini represents him to have 
died in 732 a. c. 

Here I have given you a specimen of the sort of criticism to 
which books or documents of a professedly historical character 
ought to be subjected. As to the other class of works — the 
Ramayana, the Mahabharata, and all poems, plays, and religious 
books such as the Vedas, — though the narrative therein contained 
is not historical, still they are of great historical value in so far 
as they place before us the thoughts and feelings, the aims and 
aspirations, and the manners and customs of the people at or, 
possibly in some cases, before the time when they were written, 
and thus present to us a picture of the life and civilization of^ the 
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period. If, for instance, woven or sewn garments, ships, chariots, 
and weapons of war such as a sword and an axe, are incidentally 
mentioned in the Rgveda, it must be inferred that these were 
used at the time when the hymns, in which they are mentioned, 
were composed, and the arts of manufacturing them were known 
and practised. If the Atharvaveda tells us that ^Vhen a woman 
Ims had one husband before, and gets another, they shall not be 
separated if they offer the ajapahcaudam offering,” we may 
safely infer that the practice of widow-marriages existed in those 
days. We may arrive at the same conclusion, and also infer the 
existence of polygamy in some cases at least and the absence of 
polyandry from the words of the Aitareya Brahmana that ^^one 
•[ man ] may have many wives ; but one [ woman ] cannot have 
many husbands simultaneotisly'' When we find that the Mantras 
or formulas contained in the Rgveda which the bridegroom 
addresses to the bride on the occasion of marriage contain allu- 
sions to the mdissoliible character of the union into which they 
have entered and to their bringing up a family of children, it 
must be supposed that when these Mantras or formulas were 
composed, the two parties to the marriage were not children but 
capable of understanding and appreciating the sense of what one 
says to the other. When in the Ramayaua and Mahabharata 
Ksatriya girls are represented as calling a meeting of their possible 
lovers and choosing that one from among them that they liked, 
the custom must be considered as existing at or before the time 
when they were written. In Bana’s Kadambari the Queen 
Vilasavati is spoken of as going to the temple of Mahakala and 
hearing the Mahabharata read. This shows that our present 
custom of reading that work and others of the kind in temples 
for the edification of visitors existed in the middle of the 
seventh century after Christ, when Baria wrote; and his 
mentioning the Bhagavadgita. as a part of the' Maha- 
bharata shows that the work is older than the seventh 
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popular epic the Ramayana, is represented as a rigid adherent of 
truth, regardless of the worldly sacrifices that such a course 
entails, as unswerving in his attachment and fidelity to his 
one wife, and as possessed of such equanimity and firmness of 
character that when he was inyited to his father s palace to be 
installed as Crown Prince, but was instead sent to live in a 
forest, divested of all worldly greatness and enjoyments, there 
was not the slightest change observable in his countenance/ 
the conclusion is legitimate that the higher Hindu mind loved 
and admired these virtues. A wife’s faithful devotion to her 
husband and her following him cheerfully through dire vicissi- 
tudes of fortune, with her love and respect for him unabated, 
were equally objects of admiration with Hindus, as is shown by 
the characters of Sita, Damayanti and Tara. 

Perhaps the distinction between the ways in which the two 
classes of works are used for historical puroses, will be best illus- 
trated by a specimen of the mistakes which writers in the verna- 
cular papers make on the point. One such writer, waxing warm 
in the course of a dissertation against the Poona High School for 
Girls said, What, had we not learned women in ancient times 
such as Gargi, Sita, and Tara ? But did they attend a High 
School ? What then is the necessity of a High School in these 
days ? ” And on another occasion in that same paper, another 
or the same writer in giving advice to the women of these days 
said something to this effect, You are ambitious of rivalling 
Gargi, Sita, and Tara ; but you should attend to your domestic 
duties first.” I do not remember the exact words now, but this 
is certain that the writer made no distinction between Gargi, 
and Sita or Tara as historical personages. Sita and Tara occur 
in poetical or legendary works ; and though they may have 
existed, we have no grounds for believing that they did. They 
are not represented as possessed of learning, though they were 
'educated women ; but supposing they were, all that it would 
prove is that in those times it was possible for women to become 
Teamed’ and that some did become so. But the existence of Gargi 
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as a historical personage, as a woman of learnings and as a Vedic 
teacher, is not a matter of reasonable doubt. For a Rgvedin 
Brahman has, as a portion of his daily religious exercises, to 
recite portions of the Vedas and other sacred treatises, and pour 
water in the name of and, technically, for the satisfaction, of 
three classes of beings, vi:(, deities, Rris, and Acaryas. This is 
prescribed in the Grhya Sutra of Asvalayana, and the names are 
given there. The Rsis mentioned are, the composers of the 
Rgveda hymns, — Grtsamada, ^Visvamitra, Vasistha &c. ; and 
since these hymns exist, their authors alsoT.must have existed. 
The Acaryas are the Vedic teachers, or writers as. we should call 
them in these days, and in the list there are the names of authors 
of works* called Brahmanas and Sutras, some of which have come 
down to our times. Thus, Sakalya whose name occurs in the 
list was the author of the existing Pada text of the Rgveda ; 
Pingale wrote a treatise on the sacrificial rites which is mention- 
ed by the grammarians ; Asvalayana did the same and his work 
is now extant ; Aitareya and Sariikhyayana were the authors of 
Brahmanas which are extent ; Saunaka wrote the Rgveda Prati- 
sakhya ; and Baskala and^Sakala were the] names of teachers of 
two different recensions of the Rgveda. All these being histo- 
rical personages, the three women, Garg! Vacaknavi, Sulabha 
Maitreyi, and Vadava Pratitheyi, whose names occur in that 
same list of Acaryas or teachers, must ; be so likewise, though 
their works have not come down to us. 

Since then it is from our ancient literature that we have to 
find out the history of our people, it becomes a thing of the 
greatest importance to determine the form in which the works 
we are concerned with, 'were written by their authors. The 
readings of passages are not the same in different manuscripts of 
'the same work. A variety of this nature we find to a pretty 
large extent even in ordinary works such' as the"' poems and 
dramatic plays; ^ Sometiiiiesi tiuraberS of the whole stanzas are 
to 'be found in certain 'Udttt' rithers, is ' in'' 'the 
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Mahabharata, the two most important works of the non-Vedic 
period, the differences are bewildering. No two manuscripts 
from different parts of the country agree. Often there are, in 
some, whole chapters which are omiited in others. Sometimes 
new stories or legends are found. It is, therefore, the duty of 
the critical scholar to collect Manuscripts from different parts of 
the country and collate them, with a view to arrive at a correct 
text. In the performance of this task, which often is very labo- 
rious, he ought to be guided by definite principles. He should, 
in choosing or rejecting a certain reading or a certain passage, 
see whether it gives good sense, w^hether it agrees with the con- 
text, vrhether it is in keeping with the author's general way of 
thinking, whether it is found in the oldest manuscripts,* whether 
the idea or mode of expression was current in the author's time, 
whether it involves redundance or tautology, and so on. In 
some parts of India such as Bengal, people have been in the habit 
of taking very great liberties with the text of their author ; and 
in Southern India they have been as a general rule very con- 
servative. This fact I would take into account in determining 
the correct text of a work. When, however, the differences are 
very great, the best way is to treat the texts found in different 
provinces as independent editions or recensions. And this is 
what the old Indian Vedic scholars did. In the Vedic texts also 
different readings sprang up in the course of time ; and one 
active cause of this was the fact that they were handed down 
orally. But when scholars like Sakalya, Saunaka, Katyayana, 
and others arose and gave a definite form to the Vedic literature, 
they took into account these differences and established separate 
recensions or editions of the texts, known to us now by the 
name of Sakhas, w^hich represent the forms of the text taught in 
different schools, such as those of Sakala, Baskala, the Taittiriyas, 
t;he Maitrayaniyas, the Kanvas, the Madhyandinas &c. It is the 
business of a s<:hplar of the present day to compare these several 
texts, as well as the several rfceasions of later works, determine 
ihe circuinstances nnder whiph they arose and their mutual rela- 
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lions, literary as well as chronological, and find out which of 
them have a greater claim to be^considered genuine and original. 

Now as to the mode of interpretation of the texts so settled. 
The first rule is that a word as occurring in a book must be inter- 
preted in the sense which usage has 'given to it. -Etymology 
may serve as a guide ; but it ought never to be set above usage. 
Consequently, no word should be understood in an etymological 
sense only. Oftentimes it is difficult to find the correct ety- 
mology, and a man has recourse to one that is fanciful. An 
interpretation of a book based on such fanciful etymologies must 
be incorrect. Then again, the literature of a country is divisible 
into periods, and the usage of one period differs from that of 
another. A word, therefore, occurring in a certain book, should 
be understood in the sense which it has in the usage of the 
period in which tlie book was written. A better^way still is to 
interpret it in the sense in which the author’, ffiimself uses itj-in 
other parts of his work. Our oldest literary -period is. that of the 
Vedas, and this again is 'clearly” divisible into the:- period of the 
hymns and the period of the Brahmanas.'l-The language *:of the 
hymns is archaic and very different” from the later Sanskrit ; that 
of the Brahmanas is much nearer to the classical Sanskrit. The 
hymns contain a < great many words which do'not occur in later 
Sanskrit, and^there are also ajgood;.many which have a different 
sense there from that which they have in the latter. Under these 
circumstances, the only proper way to understand the hymns is 
to bring together and compare the passages in which:' the same 
word occurs, taking etymology as a guide only where necessary, 
in the same manner, the ideas and modes : of thinking which 
from our acquaintance with the period we have seen to be pre- 
, valent should be referred to for help in interpreting a passage. 
If, instead of resorting to these methods, we take an isolated 
.. passage and interpret it according to modern usage, modem ideas, 
and fanciful or even true etymology, we may make it mean any- 
thing ; and we shall thqs Vedas not only pure theism. 
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but even railways and electric telegraphs. These observations 
are also applicable to works belonging to other periods. . 

Flaving disposed of books and other written documents^ I 
will now endeavour to estimate the value of traditions. If we 
accept traditions as we find theiu^ we shall often be deceived. 
There is a tradition among us, for instance^ that Bhavabhuti and 
Kalidasa were contemporaries; but we have now found that 
Bhavabhuti lived in the first quarter of the eighth century of the 
Christian Era, and Kalidasa long before 634 a. c., since he is 
mentioned as a famous poet in an inscription bearing that date 
and also by Bana who lived in the middle of the seventh century. 
Bhavabluiti, it has recently been discovered, was a pupil of Kuma- 
rilabhatta ; and Kumarilabhatta. quotes from Kalidasa’s Sakuntala. 
Similarly, the authors, Dhanvantarin, Ksapanaka, Amarasirhha, 
Kalidasa, Varahamihira, Vararuci, and others who formed the 
tarditional nine gems, are said to have lived at the court of 
Vikramaditya the founder of the Sarhvat Era, the initial date of 
which is 57 B. c. But Varahamihira, as stated by Amaraja in his 
commentary on Brahmagupta’s Khandakhadya, died in Saka 509 
or 587 A. c.; and the epoch year of his Pancasiddhantika is 427 
Saka corresponding to 505 a. c. ; and the existence of Vikararaa- 
ditya in 57 b.c. has not yet been traced. Alberuni,who accompanied 
Mahmud of Ghazni in his invasion of Gujarat in the early part 
of the eleventh century, reports a tradition that the Gupta era 
dates from the extermination of the Gupta dynasty. But princes 
of the Gupta dynasty date their inscriptions in their era, which 
therefore, was in use before their extermination. Tradition 
makes Panini a contemporary of Katyayana, and represents him 
having been a blockhead who by austerities pleased ^iva and 
obtained a new grammar from him. Katyayana held a disputation 
with him for eighty days and, though Panini paoved a powerful 
antagonist, he was ultimately vanquished. The fact, however, as 
we know is that Katylyana is the writer of Vartikas ' or 
comments on Panini’s graminiar, in which he explains, rectifies, 
and supplements Paninfs rale^i ^ was in consequence of his 
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having thus rectihed and supplemented Panini that the story of 
his having vanquished him must have arisen^ — and traditions often 
have a basis ot this nature and no better — but it is impossible that 
he should have written those comments, a good many of which 
are explanatory on the work of a contemporary. Besides, from 
a comparison of the works of the two, it appears that the Sanskrit 
language was in a somewhat more archaic condition in the time 
of Panini. Hence, therefore, the tradition cannot be true; and 
there are also inherent improbabilities in it. Sometimes the 
tradition of one sect contradicts that of another. The Svetambara 
Jainas, lor instance, claim to represent the original Jainism and 
speak of the Digambara sect as having been founded by one 
Sivahuti in 83 a. c. ; and give childish explanations of the origin 
of the two peculiar doctrines of that sect, vi^, nudity and denial 
of absolution to women. The Digambaras, on the other hand, 
represent themselves to be the original Jainas, and state that a 
sect of the name of Ardhaphalaka separated from them about 272 
B. c., and out of that arose after a long time the Svetambara sect. 
Still, however, traditions are not to be entirely rejected. An 
endeavour should be made to ascertain their antiquity, as 
their credibility must be considered to be proportionate 
to it ; and if they are in themselves probable and 
stand all critical tests, they may be provisionally accepted. 
Thus, the tradition about the nine gems has been traced 
up to the year 1,005 Samvat or 948 a.d. Id an inscription 
bearing that date, found at Buddha Gaya, it is stated that Vilsrama- 
ditya w^as a renowned monarch in whose court there were nine 
learned men celebrated under the epithet of the Nava-ratnani or 
nine jewels of whom Amaradeva was one. That portion of the 
tradition which refers to Viktamaditya's being a great patron of 
learning ascends still higher into antiquity. In the introduction to 
Vasavadatta, a work mentioned by Bai^ain his Harshacarita and 
.consequently written before the middle of the seventh century, 

: its author. Subandhu, ,who*: ai^o^ is^tnentioned by name as -a 
...ptevipus poet wh lived in 
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the middle of the eighth century, — speaks regretfully of the sweet 
or tasteful poesy of the time of Vikramaditya, having, when he 
lived, dried up like the waters of a lake which once was full* 
And the manner of his regret, looks like that of one whe lived 
near to the times of Vikramaditya. But nothing has yet been found 
to confirm the date ; and it occurs only in the Jyotirvidabharana, 
the author of which pretends to be the great Kalidasa, but which 
has been satisfactorily proved to be but a recent forgery by all 
scholars who have noticed it. Since the tradition is thus 
confirmed, it may be accepted as correct ; but the date of the nine 
jewels and of their patron Vikramaditya should be taken to be 
that which we have got for Varahamihira on unimpeachable 
evidence. And a great king of the name of Harsa Vikramaditya 
is mentioned by Kalhana in the Rajatarangini as a paramount 
sovereign ruling at Ujjayini. He drove away Sakas and all 
Mlecchas from the country, and was a great patron of learning. 
According to Kalhana’s chronology which in this palce is, as I 
have already observed, very faulty, this Vikramaditya lived in the 
first half of the second century of the Christian.era. But descrip- 
tion of the king suits so well the patron of the nine gems, that 
we may correct the date assigned by Kalhana in the light of that 
of Varahamihira, and suppose Harsa Vikramaditya to have reigned 
at Ujjayini in the middle of the sixth century and patronized 
Kalidasa, Amarasiihha, Varahamihira, and the rest. And nothing 
that has yet been discovered goes against the contemporaneity of 
those three ; so that the tradition, when corrected as regards the 
date of Vikramaditya, agrees with everything that is known and 
seems highly probable. It may incidentally be observed here 
that Subandhu appears thus to have lived after Vikramaditya and 
before Baiia, that is between 550 and 650 a. c. And this is in 
keeping with his regretful mode of expression noticed above ; and 
both together lend strong support to another tradition that he 
was the son of a sister of Vararuci, one of the nine gems of 
Vikramaditya's Court. But the chief use of a tradition is to 
confirm, corroborate, and strengthen other evidence ; and it should 
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not be put in the place of such evidence. This will be illus- 
trated 'further on. ' h ■ 

I will now proceed to give instances of our method from 
philology and point out the errors due to superficial analogies. 
People seem to think that mere external similarity between a 
word in one language and another in another language is enough 
to enable us to decide that the two are one and the same word. 
Thus I have heard the word Dutch, ( Germ. ) Deutsch, traced to 
the Sanskrit word Daitya, which means ‘a demon’ or krn enemy 
of the godsh Taittmya identified with Tartar, Caspian with 
Kasyapa, and Chitpavan or Chipte with Copt or Gypt. It is 
melancholy to see such etymologies and a great many others of 
the same nature put forth without the slightest evidence, and 
against all the rules of philological comparison. Now there are 
languages which bear a close aflinity to each other, and there are 
others which do not. Words in a language belonging to the 
former group observe certain laws in assuming the forms which 
they possess in another belonging to the same group. Thus the 
High German in which we have the word Deut, sch being an 
adjectival termination, is related to Sanskrit. But Sanskrit 
consonantal sounds assume certain forms in German. And there 
is a law with reference to that point known by the name of 
Grimm’s law. The German d corresponds to th in the Gothic, 
with which also low German or Anglo-saxon, f. r., the modern 
English agrees, and to t in Sanskrit. Thus German drei is English 
three, and Sanskrit fsr ; Germ, dass, Eng. that, Skr. Germ, du, 
Eng. thou, Skr. in ; Germ, durch, Eng. through, Skr. 

Germ, durst, Eng. thirst, Skr, i. e., &c. Similarly, Germ. 

t is Eng. d, and Skr. ; as in the instances. Germ, niit, old H. G. 
mine, Eng. mid, A. S. midde, Skr. ; Germ. tag. Eng. day, Skr. 
some such word as You will thus see that there is a law 
which determines the forms that Sanskrit words should assume 
in German, and that law ought to give to. daitya some such from 
as teudh ; so that we should not allow ourselves to be deceived by 
the mere similarity of and ^4^ Besides, . from all the 
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observation that the great founders of comparative philology 
have made, they have come to the conclusion that the affinity 
between the Sanskrit and the European languages dates from 
piehistoric times, i. e., is due to the fact that the ancestors of us 
all spoke one and the same language before they separated and 
foimed distinct nationalities. This was long before the time when 
the Vedas were composed. Now the word daitya does not occur 
in the Vedas and was formed later. How could such a word be 
found in the German, not having existed in the Sanskrit itself a 
long time after the Aryan-separation There are, indeed, instances 
in historical times of independent Aryan communities having 
again been-jbrought into connection wdth each other and exchanged 
a few later words. Thus our astronomical works, and especially 
those of Varahamihira, contain several Greek terms, as will be 
hereafter noticed. If we suppose the word daitya to have been 
communicated to the Germans by us in historic times, is there 
any record anywhere of our having gone into the forests of 
Germany and established a kingdom there, as we have of the 
Bactrian Greeks having established one in the Panjab ? And are 
there more such instances ? None has been pointed out. The 
other etymologies must also bo similarly condemned. Are we 
to suppose that the students of the Taittiriya recension of the 
Yajurveda came from Tartary, and our Chitpavan Brahmans from 
that these foreigners were admitted into our exclusive 
Hindu community and assigned the highest place ? Is there a 
tittle of evidence to show that ? The Jews came to our country 
in very early times, and the Parsis later ; but have they become 
incorporated with our community, taken our Gotras, and become 
students of our Vedas ? 

There are many instances of false and unscientific Marathi 
etymologies in our books. Unless you resort to comparison and 
historic observation and discover laws which explain the particular 
case before you, your etymology must be empiric. Thus our 
ordinary root ‘to sit’ has been traced to Skr. WT!;‘to dwell 
Of course ^ and ^ constantly interchange places in our languages 
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and there is no difficulty on that point. The sense, however, of 
is not appropriate ; but even that is no great obj ection . Still, 
if we have recourse to observation and comparison, we shall find 
that this etymology is wrong, m has another form |^, and 
since the tendency of languages is always to drop an element and 
not add, is an older form of the root ; and that it is a form of 
that same root and not an independent root is shown by such 
contractions as ‘a she-buffalo’ for ‘as’ for mx 

‘so’ for &c. Again, the analogy of the cognate, languages 
also shows that is the real form of the root ; for the Gujarati 
has and the Hindi inET, though is more common. Now 
Marathi, Hindi and Gujarati have descended from the old Prakrits ; 
and ^ in the first two and tr in the last is a combination of the 
vowels 3 T and f, brought together by the dropping away of 
uninitial consonants, which forms a characteristic of the Prakrits, 
as will be seen from the following instances ; — 

Skr. ‘a certain tree’, Pr. ^ « M. H. P, ^ G. 

— ‘a bullock’, — , 1?? — 

— ati35r ‘like that’, — Ap.?Tf^r Iw — 

— ‘a she-buffalo’, — M. %^,H.P.f^r— 

— ‘a sister’, — U. dial. H. — -Ijf. 

So that ^ or must be in Prakrit or qfg-, since g 
and g are always interchangeable. Now, we know that Skr. 
grr^ which means ‘ to sit ’ appears in the Prakrit in the form of 
arg?^, g being changed to g as a general rule of which there are 
many instances, and g being dropped as in for qrf^, ^ for ^ 
&c. Then the initial vowel is dropped since it is unaccented, 
as it is in the following cases : — 

Skr. STfgnt^ ‘inside’, H. M. fijgg 

— amrf ‘a w^ater-wheel’, H. M. 

1 Here and in the following pages M. = Marathi, H. = Hindi, Ap . = A pa- 
bhraih^a, G.=Gnjarati, P.=PanjalJi, S.oBindhi, B.=Bengali, and 
0. = Oriya, ' ■,? fJ: 
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Skr. ko be soaked’, H. ^OsrfJTTj M. f^rar^, C. 

— ‘^collected’, H. ^ 

— gT^f^cr ‘a teacher, ‘a priest’, M. trrOTj P- <TTtr 

— ‘above’, M. sr 

Here then, there is an analogy at every step, and the M. 
is thus derived from the Skr. 

Another instance of the necessity of a close observation and 
comparison of facts is afforded by the derivation of masculine 
nouns ending in sir in Marathi and Hindi. supposed that 

the SIT of these is a remnant of the sit of masculine nouns in 
Prakrit, such as spift dec. But the question is, by what rules 

of transformation does ^ become STT, and why is It that a great 

many nouns such as ficl ‘hand’, tntr ‘feet,’ tiTR ‘ear’, and others are 
without it ? Besides, in such a language as the Sindhi, those 
nouns which end in sr in Hindi and Marathi end in short ij, 
while those ending in sit have sit for their final ; as f^, tuf foi 
^ &c. and fft^ ‘a horse,’ for ^T, wsrt 'a bed-stead’ for 
Tirgr, ‘head’, ‘top’ for insp &c. The correct way of finding 
the origin of these forms in sit appears to me to be the following 

In modern vernacular pronunciation there is a law of accen- 
tuation which has produced important results. The penultimate 
syllable of a word is in all our dialects pronounced with 
a stress the tendency of which is to lengthen that syllable 
and drop the final vowel, and in most of them this 
tendency has worked itself out. The preceding vowel, 
however, is not always written long, but still the long 
or at least the emphasized pronunciation does exist. Thus mn 
‘virtue’ is pronounced by us as jjor in M., ii,! 3 C in H., >^51 ‘a flower’ 
as ‘strength’ as ( baal ), Jt^Jl ‘god of love as nsfg; 

( madaan ), &c. In these instances, though we write the penulti- 
mate vowel short, it is really long. The final % or ^ ot Sanskrit 
words recently imported into the languages have been dropped 
in virtue of this law of accentuation. Thus : — 
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Law OF Accentuation — Final Vowel DROPPED 

M. H. G. ‘methodV ‘mode’, Skr. 

M. H. G. P. irt ‘ condition’, Skr. *t%. 

M. G. f^, H. P. ‘misery’, Skr. f^%. 

M. H. P. G. B. ^cT ‘manner’, Skr. 

M. H. G. P. B. ‘species’, ‘caste’, Skr. grr^. 

M. H. H. G. P. cpVtcT, ‘fame’, Skr. 

M. H. P. G. fRr ‘a heap’, Skr. fi%. 

M. H. P. G. ?nrr ‘mortality’, Skr. vftfir. 

M. G. H. P. ‘a thing’, Skr. gr^. 

H. P. sgrtr ‘a good man’, Skr. gr^. 

M. G. H. P. gtr ‘honey’, Skr. !!§■. 

Not only does this law characterise the vernacular speech of 
the day, but it must have been in operation for centuries, since 
the old Prakrit words, which like the above have not recently 
been imported but have descended to the modern languages from 
the spoken dialects of ancient times, have also been similarly 
changed. Thus:— 

M. B. ipr, H. G. B. P. iw, O- ‘hunger’, Pr. 

Skr. fs^v 

M. H. P. G. gfhr, B. O. T%*r, S. f§iN, ‘tongue’, Pr. Skr. 
T%gT. 

H. P. ggf, M. G. S. %5iT, ‘a bed’, Pr. Skr. ^^rtSTT- 

M. H. G. P. or B. O. fir^, ‘alms’, Pr. 

Skr. TN^. 

M. gisT, H. P. S. T%, ‘sleep’, Pr. fJriT, Skr. 

M. # 1 -, H. G. P. tir, B. 0. 3^, ijfe ‘trunk of an 
elephant’, Pr. Skr. 

M. G. H.'irg-, ‘a jaw’, ‘a grinder’, Pr. Skr. 

: H. S. grtr, B. grar or gm, P. «ra, ‘wish’, ‘longing’,' Pr. g^‘ 
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M. G. issr, H. ■5^, S. B. O. P. Must’, Pr. i5j%, 
Skr. 

M. 3r%oT'Or H. or srf*T, G. B. wt^r, ‘ sister 

Pr. Skr. jrftjft- 

M. H. G. P. or ‘a she-buffalo’, Pr. 

Skr. 

H. P. G. ^^g-, M. ‘a side of the abdomen’, Pr. 

Skr. 

M. ^racT, H. ‘a fellow wife’, Pr. 5g'g^,'_Skr. 

M. ^arnr, H. M mine’, Pr. Skr. 

H. P. =51^, M. G. ‘motner-in-law’, Pr. Skr. 

M. G. P. ‘lightning’, Pr. Skr. 

M. ar^, H. as:?g or P. fgw, Pr. Skr. 

H. G. athg, P. artRg, B. O. giri%r, ‘the eye’, Pr. st%g, Skr. 3 t%. 

M. G. B. O. fT¥, H. or P. 5f or Pr- 

Skr. gn^. 

In this manner the final sjt, f , f , a and aj of Sanskrit and 
Prakrit nouns have, in almost all cases, been dropped in the verna- 
culars or changed to a silent ar. Final afr is similarly treated. Even 
in the Apabhrarhsa period this rule of accentuation must have 
prevailed, since the ending vowels ’are similarly shortened in a 
good many cases. The Prakrit ^ of the nominative singular of 
masculine nouns is mostly shortened to 3- in that dialect, and 
sometimes altogether dropped. The modern vernaculars have 
thus got a great many masculine nouns ending in the silent sr, 
such as pft or fT«r ‘ hand ^ ‘ ear ’, gitT ‘ tooth ’, gr? ‘ bold ’, 

‘ the Banyan tree ’. When the final vowel is preceded by 
another, and not by a consonant as in these words and the 
others given in the above lists, that other vowel, being accented 
by our rule, shows a tendency to become long ; and the original 
final being dropped, the accented vowel becopaes final. Thus 
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Skr. ‘a pearl’, Pr. HT%aT, M. G. P. H. 

Skr. q-rvftqTj; ‘water’, Pr. <tti^T 3 T, M. G. irr#, H. wfl-. 

Skr. ‘a flowering bush’, Pr. M. H. G. or^f. 

Skr. ‘a mare’, Pr. 'ttfearr, M. G. H. P. , 

Skr. ^rflr^ ‘a garment’, Pr. :gTi%3?T, M. G. H. 

Skr. ^%cEr ‘earth’, Pr. wi% 3 TT, ?rf| 3 iT or Mgan, M. jncft, H. 
rr^&c. 

Skr. Hf 555 p: ‘a seller of oil’, Pr. and Ap. MIsstT-e-, M. 

Skr. ‘a barber’, Pr. or Ap. ^rf^, M. 

H. 

Skr. fflarq?: ‘a scorpion’, Pr. Ap. flrsfEr, M. #a;, H. 

P. S. T%f, B. O. T%^. 

Skr. 5;cEr ‘a louse’, Pr. 3 j^r, H. P. G. 3i, M. 37. 

Skr. ‘an enclosre’, Pr. ^rferr or ^str, M. G. H. 

m^lTj B. SlTcff. 

Skr; ‘ a roll of betel leaf, &c. ’, Pr. M. f^, G. 

f%#, H. gftr- 

Skr. ‘life’, Pr. sfi^, Ap sfrj, H. sfl-. 

Skr. ‘blood’, Pr. ^sst, G. 1^, H. P. ^tC- 

Skr. ‘a leech’, Pr. txT^arrj M. G. 5To5t- 

Skr. ‘sand’, Pr. gr^str, M. G. H. srrg’. 

Thus then, the Sanskrit and Prakrit penultimate vowels 
become final in the vernaculars and, being originally accented 
in consequence of the law we have been considering, retain that 
accent in most cases, and are thus lengthened. When the penulti- 
mate happens to be ar it is lengthened to atr, as in 

Skr. ‘a horse’, Pr. Ap. M. H. P. B. O. 

Skr. inytf: ‘mercury’, Pr. infart, Ap. M. H- P. B. O. itt^- 

Skr. SHTratp: ‘a kind of myrobalan’, Pr. ' Ap. atrags", 

M. arkoCT, H. P. B. arfaRST or / k < >* - , iky : 
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Skr. ‘hog-plum myrobalan’, Pr. ?, Ap. «t*^- 

M. stranrr, H. 

Skr. ‘beleric myrobalan’, Pr. Ap. M. 

H. P. 

Skr. sfae i nc ‘a volume’, Pr. Ap. H. P. qtsn- 

Skr. gmsgp: ‘a thorn’i Pr. cCticr^, Ap. gjoHS', M. H. B. gsrsi- 
Skr. ‘a ball’, Pr. Ap. te, M. P. ntOT, H. B. 

nt^- 

Skr. ‘brother-in-law’, Pr. 50 ri 55 sfT, Ap. ^55!?, M. H. 

H. ^n 5 iT. 

Skr. #1^: ‘a lamp , Pr. Ap. M. P. H. 

B. f^. 

Skr. ipa^: ‘a bedstead’, Pr. tpa^, Ap. M. iri^. 

Skr. ‘head,, Pr. wm, M. (Goan. Mai. and Chit.) tim ; 

by a change of gender, Pr. Ap. Hr«Rr, M. H. B. Hrai, 

P. ?R«IT- 

Skr. ‘a wristlet’, Pr. M. ( Goan. Mai. and Chit. ) 

Skr. ‘a worm’, Pr. H. P. 

B. q>teT. 

It may be urged that in modern pronunciation when the 

penultimate 31 is accented, it does not become 3 IT, even though 

pronounced long, as observed before. How is it then that it 
becomes 3IT here? In modern times several new modes of 
pronunciation have arisen, but as regards the matter in hand, to 
lengthen 31 into 3IT was the old process. And often when the 

old processes have disappeared from what is considered as the 
standard form of a language, they are found preserved in some 
dialect of that language. Thus^ while in the standard Maiathi 
the penultimate 3 T is simply pronounced long, it becomes 3 ir iu 
the Goanese and Malvani dialects. 
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Thus 


St. M. 

Mai. Goan. 

qTaor ‘ a garment’. 


‘ cloth ’. 


‘ hereditary property ’. 


silfPT ' careful preservation 


‘a garment’. 


‘ a roek ’. 



In this manner, then, the penultimate ^ became an* in con- 
sequence of the accent and, the final vowel being dropped, itself 
became the final, and has preserved its accent. Thus the nouns 
ending in srt in Marathi and Hindi are derived from Sanskrit nouns 
with the penultimate and final syllables ending in The conso- 
nant of the final syllable is dropped in the Prakrits, and the vowel 
is together with the nominative termination changed to This 
being unaccented, is finst shortened to gr in the Apabhramsa 
dialect, and afterwards entirely dropped ; while the accented ^ of 
the penultimate syllable is lengthened to art and becomes the final. 
In most cases the final syllable is ^ applied in Sanskrit to modify 
the original sense in some way. Instances of those nouns which 
are seen to have g? as the ending syllable in Sanskrit have been 
given above, together with their Marathi and Hindi forms in grr. 
And in those cases in which the Sanskrit forms of other Marathi 
and Hindi words in art are not seen with a final gp, it must have 
been applied to them in the spokeen language, since Panini gives 
a very general rule as to the addition of ^ to all nouns, and we 
actually find its remnant in a great many words, including past 
and present participles in the Prakrits. I have spent so much 
time on this instance in order to give you an idea of the extent 
to which it is sometimes necessary to make close observation, 
discover analogies, and trace the operation of laws, to enable us 
to arrive at correct etymologies. A mere hap-hazard assertion 
without any proof is unscientific and will not do in philology 
any more than in other subjects,; ■ ' ■ ^ 
f 49 [ B. 0, BhandarkaPs Works, 
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In connection with this matter of iiisufRcient or superficial 
analogies, I may mention that those who are engaged in the 
studies I have been speaking about are peculiarly open to their 
influence, especially when they lead to or support a theory which 
is striking. Thus, the Ramayana is supposed by some to 
represent the stuggles between the Brahmanas of India and the 
Buddhists of Ceyloii ; that the Raksasas that disturb the rites oi 
the Brahmanas in the Dandakaranya are Buddhists ; that the red 
clothes worn by the priests at the magic rites of Indrajit ate the 
brown garments of Buddhist mendicants &c. Again, Sitas 
ravishmemt is the same incident as the ravishment of Helen, and 
Siva's bow which Rama bent is the bow of Ulysses. Therefore, 
Valmiki must have been influenced by Homeric ideas, and the 
poem written after the Hindus came in contact with the Greeks. 
I cannot stop to give you a detailed account of this controversy ; 
but will observe that if such analogies are to be used as arguments 
in favour of a certain theory, an antiquarian in the re- 
mote future may declare that the Maratha Hindus had no 
family names before the British conquered India ; but that 
they learned to use them, having seen the British doing 
so. Hence some of their family names are but mere tansiations 
of British names ; thus Gore or Dhavale is a translation of White; 
Kale, of Black : Landgc, of Wolf, Kolhe of Fox ; Parvate or Don- 
gre, of Hill ; Barve, of Wells ; Gole, of Ball ; Ghatc of Bell, &c. 
But as we now know that we had these names before we heard 
of the British, the theory cannot be advocated at the present da\'. 
And to my mind the analogies about the ravishment of the wife 
of another and the bending of a heavy bow are more natural and 
less due to intercommunication than this close correspondence 
of family names. For, what incident is more common in an 
early condition of society than for one powerful man to take 
away forcibly the wife of another ? Even in a highly civilized 
condition of society the incident is not uncommon, though the 
forces used are of a more delicate nature. The same remark 
applies to a heavy bow. And the state of society pictured in the 
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Ramaya^a is very archaic ; the whole Maratha country was a forest 
ipfested by Raksasas or savages, the ancestors of our Bhils and 
Gonds ; and the gentler races of tlie South \vere so uncultivated 
that they were compared to monkeys. Valmiki does not mention 
a single Maratha town, while in the Mahabharata the names of 
Karhad and Supara occur. He has heard a few names of places 
in Southern India, but does not seem to be familiar with the 
geography of the country ; Avhile, in the third and second centuries 
before the Christian era, the Aryas became more familiar with 
the South, as we see from the inscriptions of Asoka, Patahjali’s 
Mahabhasya, and Buddhistic tradition. And to tliis must be added 
the weight of the tradition which represents Valmiki as the first 
or earliest poet of the non-Vedic Sanskrit. Similarly resemblances 
have been traced between the ideas expressed in the Bhagavadgita 
and those expressed in the New Testament, and a Christian 
influence detected in that work. But a good many of these 
rescmblences are more apparent than real, the whole tone and 
manner of the Gita are different from those of the New Testament, 
and most of the notions suspected to be borrowed from the Bible 
are found expressed in the Upanisads and such older works, as has 
been shown by the late Dr. Muir. Scholars seem sometimes, 
when they have to advocate a theory, to forget our common hu- 
manity to which a great deal that is common in our notions 
must be attributed. 

On the other hand, when the evidence is irrefragable it is 
unscholarlike to deny foreign influence. For instance, the Indian 
astronomical works written during the first five centuries contain 
several Greek terms. The names of the twelve signs of the 
Zodiac are translations of the Greek names ; and the original Greek 
names even are given by Varahamihira in the following Arya 
quoted by Bhau Daji : — 

: 1 

Where we have Kriya i. e. Kribs, Tavuru i. e. Taurbs, Jituma 
i. e, Didymos, Leya L e, Leon^ Pgirtfiona ?. e. Parth^nos, Juka 
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i, Zygon/Kaurpya e. Scorpios/ Taukshika e, Toxc 5 tes^ 
kero i. e, AigdkerSs, Hrdroga i, e, Hydrochoos^ Ittliasi 
Ichthy's. Some of the other terms are Heli ^ the sun ’ i. e. 
Helios, Kona Kronos, Kendra i. e, K^ntron, Jamitra f. 

Diametron &c. Altogether there are 36 such terms. These 

are not Sanskrit words ; and to endeavour to give them an un- 
natural Sanskrit etymology is vain and unscholarlike. We have 
the clearest evidence of the close connection between Hindus and 
Greeks from about the third century before Christ to the first after 
Christ/ in the inscriptions of Asoka and others, in coins which 
bear the names of Bactrian Greek monarchs, in Greek as well as 
Indian characters, and in Buddhistic literature, Garga as quoted 
by Varahamihira says : — '^‘^The Yavanas are Mlecchas among 
whom this Sastra (i, e. astronomy and astrology ) is well known ; 
they even are worshipped like Rsis^h The Greeks were at that 
time called Yavanas ; for in an inscription of Asoka, Antiochus 
king of Syria is called a Yonaraja. So also Milinda who reigned 
at Sakala in the Panjab and who has been identified with the 
Bactro-Greek monarch Menandros is called a Yona king in Pali 
books. The Hindus had their own astronomy before they came 
in contact with the Greeks ; but they borrowed from the latter 
what was necessary for their own further progress. Prof. Weber 
thus expresses himself on the point Although most of these 
names denote astrological relations, still, on the other hand, in 
the division of the heavens into Zodiacal signs, and 

degrees, they comprise all that the Hindus lacked, and that was 
necessary to enable them to cultivate astronomy in a scientific 
spririt. And accordingly we find that they turned these Greek 
aids to good account ; rectifying, in the first place, the order 
of their lunar asterisms, which was no longer in accordance wdth 
reality, so that the two which came last in the old order occupy 
the two first places in the new ; and even, it would seem, 
in some points independently advancing ^ astronomical science 
further than the Greeks themselves did/' 
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I will now give a specific instance to show how previous 
history enables us to understnd the nature of a things though 
what I have hitherto said in connection with other points contains 
a good deal calculated to illustrate this also. At present we use 
an era which is called Sdivahana §aka ; and ordinarrly we under- 
stand the word Saka in the sence of ‘'an era/ and believe that the 
era was founded by a king of the name of Salivahana. But the 
word Saka has not the sense of an era in the Sanskrit language ; 
and the expression Salivahana §aka has been in use for about three 
or four hundred years only. Before that, and even in some 
books of the subsequent period, the expression used is ^akakala. 
Varahamihira calls it Sakendrakala or ^akabhupakala, i. e. the era 
of the §aka king. In an inscription dated 500 Saka, it is called 
the era of the coronation of tlie Saka king ; and in another dated 
556 Saka, the era of Saka kings. In all old copperplate grants 
the expression used is Sakanrpakala or ^akakala i. e. the era of the 
Saka king or Saka. Thus, then, this is an era founded by a great 
king of the Saka or Scythian race. And that India was exposed 
to the inroads of the Scythians and that they established a king- 
dom in the country, is proved by many an inscription and coin. 
There was a dynasty of kings who called themselves Satraps and 
ruled over Ujjayini, Kathiawar, and Gujarat. In the beginning 
at least they were in all likelihood the viceroys of the Saka kings. 

Salivahana or Satavahana was the name of a royal family 
which ruled over Daksinapatha or Southern India. The prin- 
cipal branch reigned at Dhanakataka in Telingana, and the 
younger princes of the family, or a subordinate branch, ruled 
over Paithana. The Satavahanas came in contact with the 
conquering Sakas, who established their power also over a part of 
the country ruled over by the Satavahanas. But after a short 
interval of time, one of the princes of this family succeeded in 
driving away the foreigners and regaining the lost provinces. 
The §akas and the Satavahanas were by these events associated 
together in the popular memory ; and it must have been on this 
account that the names of the two faiqilies came to be connected 
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in after times with the era, which thereafter was called the 
Salivahana Saka. More information, however, is wanted to 
enable xis to understand satisfactorily how the name Salivahana 
came to be connected with the era ; but at present we do not 
pO'ssess in ,, ' , - ■ 

Thus, then, the great lesson we have to learn is that if we 
wish to know and understand the truth about a point, whether 
in science or practical life, we should seek analogies, find out, it 
we can, the history, and criticise, not foolishly and ignorantl^n 
as we often do, but according to well defined and rational 
principles. 

And now, gentlemen, and my Hindu friends in particular, a 
word as to my object in taking up this subject for to-nighds 
discourse. It is no use ignoring the fact that Europe is far ahead 
of us in all that constitutes civilization . And knowledge is one of 
the elements of civilization. Experimental sciences and the 
sciences that depend on the critical, comparative, and historical 
method have made very great progress in Europe, and what 
deserves our earnest attention is that they are every day making 
further and further progress. The Europeans have derived much 
greater advantage from our connection with them than we have 
from their connection with us. They have turned to account 
their acquaintance with the sacred language of our country, and 
have added the sciences of comparative philology and comparative 
mythology to their existing store of knowledge. The old principle 
of the classification of races has been given up, and a new one 
based on the affinity of languages adopted. Civilized mankind 
has in the first place been divided into three races, — the Aryan, 
the Semitic, and the Turanian. The first has again been subdivided 
into the Hindus, the Hellenes, the Italians, the Slavs and 
Lithuanians, the Kelts, the Teutons including the Scandinavians 
and the Germans, &c. So strongly and universally has the fact 
that affinity of language points to a community of descent and 
consequently to a common nationality been grasped in Europe 
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that “ to it/’ as Sir Sumner Maine remarks/ "we owe, at all events 
in part, the vast development of German nationality ; and we cer- 
tainly owe to it the pretensions of the Russian Empire to at least 
a presidency over all the Slavonic communities.” — So that, it may 
be remarked by the way, the many wars that have been fought 
in Europe since 1855, and are likely to be fought during the next 
twenty years, have or will have for one of their causes the discovery 
of Sanskrit. Though in itself this is by no means a very gratifying 
result, still I allude to it simply to show how deeply the Europeans 
have been influenced by the new ideas. Similarly, I think the 
liberality that is now observable in the religious thought of 
Europe is due to the study of Sanskrit and Pali literature. All 
this will show the activity of the European intellect, and convince 
us that the principle of progress is very strong in their civilization. 
But what advantages have we derived from them ? A great deal 
of what they have got from us has but very indirectly been 
given to them by us / while they have placed before us a whole 
civilization, which undoubtedly is far superior to ours in a great 
many points. The impulse to be communicated to us by it ought 
to be a hundred-fold stronger than that tvhich we have commu- 
nicated to them. Just as they have used the critical and compara- 
tive faculty with energy and produced the results I have just noted, 
we should use it and direct it not only to find what is true in 
science, but what is good and rational in social and religious insti- 
tutions. But have we received the impulse, have we been using the 
faculty? Who can say ^^•e have, while our new literature is scanty 
and barren of any original idea and we arc still quarreling about 
female education, caste, and religion ? Why should we not move 
on, side by side with Europeans, in the great fields of thought ? 
Why should discoveries be made in France, Germany and England, 
and not in India ? If you say that in most of the branches there 
are facilities in Europe for making fresh additions to the existing 
stock of knowledge, while we haVe none in India, surely no costly 
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tions, and to throw light on its politiieal and literary history 
and its phiM^^ This is a field in which we may snc- 
eessfully compete with Europeans^, and in which we enjoy 
certain peculiar advantages. But these advantages can be 
turned to account only if we follow their critical, com- 
parative, and historical method. My object, therefore, has been 
to call your attention to the nature and requisites of this method, 
in order that by its successful application to the branch of study 
I am speaking of, we may take our legitimate place among the 
investigators of the political, literary, and religious history of our 
country, and notallow the Germans, the French, and the English 
to monopolize the field. And here I feel myself in duty bound, 
even at the risk of displeasing some of you, to make a passing 
allusion to^the most uncritical spirit that has come over us of 
praising ourselves and our ancestors indiscriminately, seeing nothing 
but good in our institutions and in our ancient literature, asserting 
that the ancient Flindus had made very great progress in all the 
sciences, physical, moral, and social, and the arts,— greater even 
by far than Europe has made hitherto— and denying even the most 
obvious deficieneies in our literature, such as the absence of 
satisfactory historical records, and our most obvious defects. As 
long as this spirit exists in us, we can never hope to be able to 
throw light on our ancient history, and] on the excellencies and 
defects of our race, and never hope to rise. While, if we shake 
ourselves free of such a bias, and critically and impartially examine 
our old records and institutions, we shall do very great service to 
our country ; we soall be able to check the conclusions of some 
European scholars who are swayed by an opposite bias ; and at 
the same time that by a clear perception of out great national 
defects we prepare the ground for healthy progress in the future^ 
we shall, I promise you, find a great deal in the past of which we 
may honestly be proud. 

But an honest and discerning pride in the achievements of 
our ancestors entails a heavy responsibility and duty. We should 
render ourselves the worthy sons of the fathers whom we respect. 
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A son that is no better |han the father or is worse certainly dis- 
honours him. Have we then not been dishonoring our ancestors^ 
of whom we profess to be so proud, by going backwards and 
thus becoming worse than they, or, at the best, standing where 
they left us ? For, if you examine your history you will find 
that your philology is where Panini and Katyayana left it, and 
your philosophy and literature where Kapila, Kanada, Gotama, 
Valmiki, Vyasa and others left them ; and your social institutions 
are actually far more irrational than theirs were in the very olden 
age. Let us therefore do honour to them by showing that we 
have their capacities and can use our rare opportunities. We 
have just seen how fifteen hundred years ago, the Hindus 
availed themselves of the astronomical knowledge of the Greeks; 
they Worshipped' the Greek astronomers, in the words of Garga, 

^ as Rsis', and finally, according to Prof. Weber, who is by no 
means fond of praising us, advanced astronomical science further 
than they did. Let us act likewise, and, sitting at the feet of the 
English, French, and German Rsis, imbibe the knowledge that 
they have to give, and at least keep pace with them, it not go 
beyond them. Let us learn, let us reform. If we do not do so, 
fifteen centuries hence, the antiquarian of the period will, unlike 
Weber, say, the English placed before the Indian Aryas the 
highest civiliization which Europe had reached by the end of the 
nineteenth century ; but in the hot plains of India, the Indian 
Aryas had grown so degenerate, that it produced no influence 
whatever on them, and their degeneracy deepening, they even- 
tually became hewers of wood and drawers of water, or were 
swept off the face of the earth, by the inexorable law of the sur- 
vival of the fittest." 


so t R* Bhaadarkar’s Works, v dl l 



LINES FOR FRESH RESEARCH IN SANSKRIT 
LITERATURE AND INDIAN ANTIQUITIES 

[ From the SanskrU Research, Bangalore, 1915, VoL 1, pp. Slffv being 
a lecture originally delivered under the auspices of the Free Churon 
College Literary Society of Bombay in 1905. ] 

It gives me very great pleasure to find that a school of criti- 
cal scholarship is growing up amongst us. The young men 
who were sent to Europe and America by Government to work 
under European and American scholars for two or three years, 
or who went there on their own account, have been endeavour- 
ing, with the assistance of an energetic young gentleman, who 
Is both, a scholar of the old and new school, to organise, in con- 
nection with an institute at Bangalore, a series of lectures on 
subjects connected with Sanskrit literature and Indian Archaeo- 
logy, treated on the principles, accepted and approved by critical 
enquirers, and also to issue a periodical magazine. 

In 1 888, just 27 years ago, I delivered a lecture on '‘the 
critical, comparative and historical method of inquiry” in con- 
nection with the Free Church Literary Society, Bombay, and 
published it in the form of a pamphlet." It does not appear to 
have attracted the notice of our Sanskrit students, and there has 
been very little work done by Indians in the field of critical re- 
search. I therefore call the attention of students again to the 
lecture. Seventeen years later, i. e., about ten years ago, I 
delivered another lecture in the same institution. Therein I sug- 
gested or pointed out fresh fields for research in the various 
branches of Sanskrit literature and Indian antiquities. This 
lecture has remained unpublished to this day, and I deem the 
present one to be a fit occasion, when we have so many young 
men prepared to work in connection with original research, to 

1 Printed in this Yolmn©. pp. C 
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publish it. This I do in the following pages, omitting only a 
few introductory sentences. 

Before I proceed, allow me, gentlemen, to state that what- 
ever is done must be done strictly in accordance with the critical 
method. There is nothing mysterious about this method. It 
is the same method as that pursued by a judge in coming to a 
decision in the civil and criminal cases that come up before him. 
But I must lay special stress on one or two points in connection 
with our province of enquiry. We must discard certain supposi- 
tions which, as natives of this country, have taken a firm posses- 
sion of our minds. The Ramayaria and the Mahabharata should 
not be regarded as books of sober and authentic history. Vyisa 
should not be believed as the author of all the Puranas in face 
of the facts that their contents are not only inconsistent with 
each other, but positively betray hostility towards the views and 
creeds of each other. Nor should all the Puranas be regarded as 
ancient because they pretend to be so. Some of them arc very 
modern. Several other such suppositions might be mentioned. 
I would recommend you, for the practical understanding of the 
method, to read carefully the works of European and American 
scholars. 

The most ancient Sanskrit work is the Rgveda Saiiihita. 
European scholars have been working at it for the last fifty years 
and have published editions of the original and Sayana’s com- 
menury on it, dictionaries giving references to all the passages 
in which a certain word occurs, grammars, translations, innu- 
merable essays discussing particular points, books containing 
descriptions of the deities and the genesis of the conceptions 
involved. But the language of the Rgveda is very old ; a great 
many of the words, grammatical forms and idioms are unintelli- 
gible. The question therefore is what are the helps to the study 
of the Rgveda-Samhita. There is a long commentary on it by 
Sayaria. But the interpretations given by him sometimes appear 
unnatural and far-fetched ; in s^tfli^idases the same word is ex- 
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plained differently in different places and the same verse is 
interpreted differently in different Vedas. Sayana^ therefore, 
had no traditional interpretation of the Veda to guide him* 
Some European scholars, headed by Roth, therefore set him 
aside entirely and, regarding the Rgyeda as an Indo~Gemiank 
work, i. e., a work containing the thoughts of the early ancestors 
of the whole stock rather than a work belonging to the Indian 
branch of the race, interpret it by means of etymology, grammar, 
comparison of all the passages in which a word occurs and by 
one’s own idea of what is appropriate in the case of primitive 
thought. Other scholars have recently contested the truth of 
this view and laid down that the Rgveda is essentially a Hindu 
work; that though Sayaria interprets the same words and 
passages in different places in different ways, still me of the ways 
at least is often found correct and therefore he was in possession 
of some tradition ; that the same holds good of Yaska, who, 
though he interprets words by means of etymology, often-times 
mentions the Aitihasikas ( or knowers of legends ) and Sampra- 
dayavids ( or persons acquainted with the tradition ) ; that the 
Nighantus, though they contain but a few words and only give 
their general sense, must be considered as based on tradition; 
that there is no wide and impassable clift between the Rgveda 
and the later literature and that therefore all the help we can 
derive from this last we must avail ourselves of; that we should 
seek Hindu ideas ( or at least the primitive forms of Hindu 
ideas ) in the Rgveda rather than Indo-Germanic ideas. The 
necessity of comparing parallel passages and even the aid of ety- 
mology are not dispensed with by this school. Pischel and 
Geldner are the scholars who have puf forth this view, and 
I believe it is correct. Though there is a break in the tradition 
and a great many changes and revolutions took place in later 
times, still we cannot say that between the Vedic and later 
Indians there is that difference which exists between two entirely 
different nations. I will give ah instance of persistent conti- 
nuity. Caranas or bards in Gujarat and Rajputana narrate 
stories the verses in which batO^ been composed by others ; but 
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the link between^ is suppli^ by the Cararias orally in prose, 
so that if the tradition of the stories is lost and only the verses, 
as having a permanent form impressed on them, are preserved, 
these verses become unintelligible without the oral prose link 
supplied by the living bard. Now the practice of telling such 
stories existed in Buddhistic times and in those represented by 
Brahmana literature, and there are hymns in the Rgveda also 
which are called Akhyana hymns and which contain verses only. 
The connection between them was once orally supplied but has 
now to be guessed to render the verses intelligible. Here then 
we have a continuous literary practice from Vedic times to this 
day. And in these days we are as anxious about praja (progeny), 
pasu ( cattle or wealth ), and daksina as the old Vedic bards 
were. The Rgveda has been translated from Roth’s point of 
view by Grassmann and to a certain extent by Ludwig also. 
But if any one of you are disposed to work in this direction, I 
would recommend its being translated in accordance with Pischel 
and Geldner’s idea. But rather than undertake such a laborious 
work at once it would be well for you to confine yourself to 
parts or to the elucidation of certain words and expressions by 
means of the processes above mentioned. A student of the 
Rgveda will have to read it many times from different points of 
view. Even the grammar has not been fully investigated, espe- 
cially the syntax. Roth has noticed a curious phenomenon in 
the omission of the termination of a case after some nouns when 
it is used after others in a sentence. In the case of the omission 
the termination is to be brought over to the noun from another 
noun after which it is used. Thus in viii. ii. i we have cwS* 
WOTT ^ 3TT J Thou O Agni, art the protector of the 
law among gods and mortals.” The sense does require our 
understanding as the ^ being brought over from . 
So also OT W vi' 3*7* '' The fire roars in trees 

and bushes”, having supplied to it from Simi- 
larly 0 * 8i. I ). We invoke him 

( Indra ) in fights large and Evidently ^ is here cop- 
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trasted' with' and 'should ^ therefore .be 'Several' more 

such cases have been adduced by Roth. 

The text of Rgveda, there is reason to suppose, is not quite 
the same as it was originally. Some Suktas and Rks are found 
in the other Vedas, and there the readings in some cases are 
different. What the original readings were will have to be 
determined, if at all possible, by comparing the variation and 
caking a good many other facts into consideration. The way 
has been shown by Oldenberg, and it is quite open , to any of us 
to follow it. 

Another question that will have to be considered is whether 
the sacrificial ritual that prevailed in the times of the Rgveda 
was as elaborate as that detailed in the Brahmanas ; and if not, 
to determine its nature and compare it with that which came in 
later. The supposition that the Brahmana ritual was elaborated 
in later times is supported by the fact that the Mantras used in 
some of the ceremonies are not to be found in the same place 
in the Samhita, i. e., are chosen from different parts of it, and 
the principle laid dox^m in the Aitareya Bifchmana is that that Rk 
should be used which has some reference to the ceremony that 
is performed. So then here we find the practice of attaching Rk 
verses to every new ceremony to confer sanctity on it in its 
initial stage. In latet times the connection between the Rk used 
and the ceremony did not go beyond the sameness of sound, 
howsoever entirely different and inapplicable the sense of the 
verse was. 

There are several questions to be considered in connection 
with the Upanisads. As to the text, the following facts should 
be borne in mind. Sometimes the same verse occurs in more 
Upanisads than one, sometimes a whole passage or story found 
in one is repeated in another, and sometimes in the same 
Upanisad. These phenomena appear in an exaggerated form in 
the Mahabharata. A number of verses in the same are to be 
found in the Ivlahusamh}ta and certain stories or discourses 
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occurring in one book are repeated in anotlier ( or the same %. 
sometimes in an expanded form. The occurrence of the same 
verse or verses in different works I have in other place accounted 
for by the theory that since writing was in ancient India intro- 
duced at a late period and was not generally in use even after 
its introduction, verses containing a moral or religious idea were 
composed and handed down orally and, after a time, the name 
of the author was forgotten. Then when books came to 
be composed they w^ere appropriated by different authors. 
The same is the case with regard to long passages containing 
stories or discussions. They were, so to say, in a Boating con- 
dition, i. e. in the mouths of people,, and were afterwards 
incorporated in books. As to tlie vsame discourse ( such as 
that addressed by Yajhavalkya to Maitrcyi in the Brliadaranya- 
kopanisad ) being repeated in anotlier part of the work, this 
circumstance is, I think, to be accounted for by the supposition 
that the works in which such repititions occur were made up by 
collecting matter from different places. The book is really a 
collection, and not one composed by one and the same author. 
Hence different versions of the same discourse, found in diflerent 
quarters, were incorported in the same book. The repeated dis- 
course often-times contains additions, omissions or variations of 
reading and thus, though in substance it agreed with a preceding 
one, it was retained on account of its peculiarities. From this 
reasoning as well as from the fact that different doctrines are 
sometimes inculcated in the same Upanisad, it would appear that 
these works are generally collections of the observations or dis- 
courses of different Rsis. 

One thing I would recommend in connection with the 
Upanisads is the study of the growth and development of philo- 
sophic and religions ideas from the philosophic hymns of the 
Rgveda to the Upanisads. It should he determined what it was 
that communicated an impetus to the thought of a Rsi ; ,^why it 
was that the Ksatriyas are mentioned as particularly active in 
such speculation whether one is taught in all the 
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Upanisads ; whether, if Pantheism is taught, it is of the nature 
that all reality consists of one soul, eternal, pure, and knowing, 
and every thing else is an illusion, or that God hy means of self- 
determination assumes the form of the whole external world ; 
and whether there are not purely theistic principles. E there 
are such, it should be found out what attributes are assigned to 
the supreme soul, what is represented as the relation between it 
and the individual soul, and what is aimed at as the summum 
honum. All other doctrines, if there are any, should be traced. 
I have mentioned in a paper I published about five years ago' 
an allusion to the doctrine that the soul is not a permanent 
substance, and what remains of a man after death is hiskarma,— 
a doctrine that in later times was adopted by Buddhism. An 
attempt should also be made to trace the influence of the 
Upanisad ideas on the later development of Hindu religion and 
philosophy. For the purposes of such an essay as this the 
Upanisads must be interpreted philologically, i. e., according to 
grammar, usage, context, comparison of parallel passages, and any 
historical information that is available, and not according to the 
commentary of any particular school, though all the existing 
commentaries belonging to the different systems should be read 
in order that the varying interpretations may serve as guides. 

We will now turn to Vyakarana or Grammar. The know- 
ledge of the Grammar of Sanskrit must have been fully attained 
before the time of Papini and from the very arrangement of his 
rules Panini’s object seems to be to reduce the whole to the 
shortest possible compass and give it a systematic form. But the 
question is what is the language taught by Papini. It is not that 
of the Vedas, since its grammatical peculiarities are specially 
noticed by him, nor of the Ramiyapa and Mahabharata, for 
there are a good many forms in them which violate Papini’s 
rules. The later literature was not popular literature and 
the author specially learned Papini’s grammar and wrote in con- 

'1 ‘’A Peep into the Earijf Histiory of India,” pp. 7 ff. 
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formity with it. Some European scholars, and especially the 
American Sanskritist Whitney, have expressed their utter want 
of confidence in the grammarians and consider the language 
taught by them as fanciful or existing only in their imagination. 

A love of an artificial system is attributed to Indians generally, 
and if some matters cannot be brought into harmony with a 
preconceived system, they are made to be so. Thus, the Suktas 
in the Vedas have each an author mentioned in connection with 
them. In some cases the author’s name is unknown ; but to 
carry out the system thoroughly, a word from the hymns is 
taken out and understood and mentioned as the name of the 
author. Whitney, therefore, does not believe in the reality of 
the forms taught by the grammarians unless they are found 
actually used in the language. And first about the Dhatupatha 
it is stated that only about 850 roots out of about 1700 
given in it can be traced in the language. The rest, therefore, 
are invented by the grammarians. Now, as to the lists given by 
Panini they do not afford a fair ground for judging of his 
accuracy. For, there is every probability that there are inter- 
polations in them and if there are more roots given in the 
Dhatupatha than are found in the literature the fault may be of 
later writers or readers. Still, though not found in the existing 
Sanskrit literature, some roots are found in the Pali stories called 
Jatakas, as has been pointed out by Dr. Bilhler, and some in our 
present-day Vernaculars. No instance of the use of the root 
^ to touch has been given in the Petersberg Dictionary ; but 
in the form of Hindi and Marathi it does exist in 

our languages. Similarly, in the case of forms the change of 
to in the perfect, as in prescribed by the gramma- 

rians, he asserts, is due to “down- right uuintelligent blundering”, 
because there is nothing here which might be expected to change 
. the dental to a cerebral. Why not ? There is the same thing 
here as in the case of and which forms Whitney 

gives in his grammar as correct. , He does not find in the 

literature, ,but he does not fii^ condenin 
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the former in such violent terms ? It is only a person who does 
not understand Paiiini and is prejudiced against Indian writers 
generally that can use such expressions in speaking of him, 
Whitney's attacks g much further and he even condemns the 
logic of his s^^steni. But the German scholars/ the venerable 
Hofrat Dr, Bohtlingk and Dr, Keilhorn’s pupils have defended 
him. Now, to be able to say that the grammarians are untrust- 
worthy because the forms and phrases they teach are not found 
in the existing literature, it is necessary that one should have 
before one a vast literature composed of works of all sorts, 
works containing discourses, narrations, and lively conversations. 
But all styles are not fully represented in the existing Sanskrit 
literature. Here, as in the case of roots, our Vernaculars may 
sometimes assist the inquirer in finding out whether the gram- 
marians have taught the language correctly. Thus expressions 
like qrrff <rTCrr% mfk '' goes again and again,” or yr ^ 

I do not think it probable that his honour 
will abuse Hari ” as applicable even to a past time in which he 
is asserted to have abused him, are not found in the old litera- 
ture ; but still our Marathi has the phrases, as in ^ and 
HI# # said in reply to one who has 

reported, It would certainly not do here to 

say that in teaching these phrases Panini drew on his imagina- 
tion* — If then some of Panini's forms and phrases are not found in 
the existing literature, but his grammar does teach a real language, 
what was that language ? About thirtjr-seven years ago I showed, 
in the Preface to my Second-Book of Sanskrit, that the several 
past tenses are used in the Aitareya. Brahmana exactly in the 
senses attached to them by Panini. Dr. Keilhorn’s pupils have 
carried on the examination further and the conclusion follows 
that the Bhasa or spoken language of which Panini teaches the 
grammar was akin to that of the Aitareya and other Brahmanas. 
A question connected with this is whether Sanskrit was ever 
a spoken language. Curious views are held with reference to 

this by European schol^s^ skrine of whom do not seem to be 
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actuated quite by an impartial spirit. These I have considered 
in my Seventh Wilson Philological Lecture published in the 
Bombay Asiatic Society’s Journal, and arrived at the conclusion 
that the Sanskrit was the language of educated people and the 
Prakrit of the lower strata of society, and the area over which the 
former was spoken gradually became narrower and the Prakrits 
went on developing until they have become the modern Verna- 
culars. Dr. Franke has written on the subject and arrived at 
similar results, and recently a paper followed by a debate was 
read at a meeting of the Royal Asiatic Society. No two 
scholars approach the subject from the same point of view, the 
question often becomes confused and it is very difficult some- 
times to apprehend precisely the difference between two writers 
and speakers. Still the whole question is worthy of reconsi- 
deration ; and I would recommend to your attention Patahjali’s 
Mahabhasya, which is a great work well worthy of close study. 
The st}de is pure, sometimes lovely, the argumentation is close 
and subtle, and it is real pleasure to read and understand the 
book. But often it is difficult to apprehend the connection 
between the several sentences. The instances given and the 
observations frequently made are full of information, but these 
have already been collected by Weber. Still a careful reader 
will glean much more than Weber has done. It is worth the 
while of a critical student to devote close attention to the work. 

I will now turn to the Mahabharata. European scholars 
have but recently begun to study this epic and grapple with the 
innumerable questions connected with it. One of the main 
points is whether the Mahabharata is a Smrti, i. e. a didactic 
work, or an Epic. If the former, the principal object must be 
considered to be to teach morality, the main story and other 
smaller ones being narrated to illustrate and support the doctrines 
inculcated. On this theory the whole book, it is said, will have 
to be considered 'as having from' ibe booming existed in the 
form in which we find it to-day. : ;B^^ already, in .going 
over the Upanisads, given a reason y/jhy the Mahabharata must 
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be considered as a collection of heterogeneous matter , and 
not as one -whole. Again, southern Mss. of the E,pic are 
different from those in the North. A copy of Asvamedha 
Parvan in Telugu characters was once examined by me; and I 
found it contained stories and other matter which- the -Bombay 
edition did not contain. Again, Patahjali mentions the names 
of Yudhischira, Bhima, Arjuna etc., and the family name 
Pandava, and tells us that the Kurus fought in accordance with 
the law, i. e. theirs was a fair fight in which no undue advan- 
tage was taken and that Yudhisthira and Arjuna were well- 
known. ■ Taking these facts into consideration and the circum- 
stance that the name Mahabharata is mentioned by Asvala5'^ana 
and Panini, I arrive at the conclusion that a Mahabharata existed 
in Patanjali’s time. Still, under Panini iv. 2. 60, he tells us that 
Yavakritika is one who reads and knows the Akhyana of Yava- 
krita and Yayatika one who reads or knows the Akhyana of 
Yayati. Here these Akhyanas are evidently spoken of as having 
a separate existence. But at present we have them in the 
Mahabharata alone. And since we have supposed that a Maha- 
bharata existed in the time of Patahjali, these stories did not 
form parts of it . Even if they did, and the stories existed sepa- 
rately also, the circumstance would show that the Mahabharata 
was, made up by collecting matter from different quarters. — 
Again, the different parts of the Epic are unequal and written 
in different styles. I have elsewhere given a reason why I con- 
sider the chapter iti the Anusasanika Parvan in which the 
relations between the §akas and Yavanas on the one hand and 
Brahmans on the other are represented to have been written 
after those races had lost their predominance in the country, 
i. e. about the end of the fourth century. In the epic itself it is 
represented as having been edited at different times, the editions 
differing from each other in extent. From all these reasons 
it appears that even in the beginning, when the first shape w-as 
given to it, it was a work of the nature of a collection like the 
Upanisads ; but unlike th^e; additions were made to it later 
frotn firoe to timer- - A -y : - • 
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" But a didactic character it seems in some way to have home 
from the beginning. PatanjaU, as already noticed, reports the 
tr^ition which exists at the present day that the Knrns fought 
in conformity with the law (Dharma ), i. e. the moral law. If 
the war was so the idea of making it serve a moral 

purpose must have existed in very early times ; and if it did, it 
is easy to understand how the Epic should attract material of a 
didactic nature from different quarters. It is by no means 
necessary to suppose that the existence of that idea must neces- 
sarily have led to the Epic being at once cast into the form in 
which it now exists. The idea was there and it served as an at- 
tracting centre. The Mahabharata, as I have elsewhere stated, is 
mentioned in inscriptions dated A. D. 492-“3 and 495-6, and as 
a iSatasahasri or composed of a lakh of slokas as it now is in one 
of the year A. D. 532-3. The Bhagavadgita formed an episode 
of the work in the time of Baua, i, e. middle of the seventh 
century, and the Narayaniya which we have at the end of the 
Santiparvan, in the time of Saiiikar^carya in the beginning of the 
ninth century. Looking to the fact that what we at present 
consider the regular metres mostly prevail in the Mahabharata 
and to the frequency with which the irregular ones occur in the 
Upanisads, the work must be supposed to have been composed 
after them and about the same time as the metrical works in 
Pali, i, e, about the fourth century before Christ. 

These questions of the nature, composition and state of the 
. Mahabharata deserve your attention. But the Mahabharata is a 
mine of information about the literature and philosophy, aims 
and ideals, manners and customs, and social and moral condition 
of the periods to which its different parts refer. It deserves 
study from this point of view, and as it is a huge work certain 
points or portions only might engage the attention of one 
scholar. Before however setting to work one must read what 
the European and American scholars have written about it. We 
have in German the volumes published by A. Holtzmann> 
Father Dahlman, and Jacobi, and ip English that published by 
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Professor Hopkins as also an article on th@' ^' ruling caste in 
the Journal of the American Oriental Society, 

The Ramayana also deserves our attention. Mss. of the 
poem differ widely from each other. One often-times contains 
verses and passages which are paraphrases of the corresponding 
ones in another. A chapter in one is sometimes longer than 
that which answers to it in another, or has a portion of the text 
in the later incorporated in it. This has been accounted for by 
the supposition that the poem was learnt by heart by rhapsodists, 
who went from place to place and recited it for the delectation 
of their hearers, and when it was committed to writing by 
different persons from the mouths of different rhapsodists, the 
Mss. came to be in the condition in which we find them. The 
last or Uttarakanda and also the first or Balakanda were added in 
later times ; and the story really begins with the exile of Rama, 
Sita and Laksmana to a forest. These points you will have to 
consider if you mean to devote yourselves to the study of the 
Ramayana. The condition of the country South and North as 
depicted in the poem will also be an interesting study as well as 
the manners, customs, aims and ideals of the people, as in the 
case of the Mahabharata. You will also have to consider why 
it is that the characters in the Ramayana are not mentioned in 
the Mahabhasya as those in the Mahabharata are, and why even 
Amara gives the name of Krsna among the synonyms of Visnu, 
but not of Rama. It will also be useful to compare the story 
with that in the Dasaratha Jataka, which represents Rama, called 
Ramapandita, Laksmana and Sita, the children of the eldest wife 
of Dasaratha, to have been banished to a forest for twelve years, 
because the wife that had succeeded the mother of Rama wanted 
Dasaratha again and again to assign the kingdom to her son 
Bharata ; and Dasaratha feared that she might even take away 
the life of Rama and the other two. But nine years after, Dasa- 
ratha died and Bharata instead of ascending the throne went to 
Rama and endeavoured to persuade him to return and assume 
the sovereignty. But he had beeri banished for twelve 
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years and there still remained three, Rama would not return. 
At the end of the three years he came back and took possession 
of the throne. Curiously enough, Sita though represented as 
Rama’s sister, was raised to the dignity of the Chief Queen. 

I may here mention that the large number of Jitaka stories 
in Pali, which have now all been printed and some^ of which 
have been translated, deserve careful study. As already stated, 
Dr. Buhler made use of them to point out to Professor 
Whitney that some of the roots in the Dhatupatha, the existence 
of which he attributed to the inventive faculty of the Indian 
grammarians, were in vernacular use. Another scholar has 
written a book based on them on the social divisions in Eastern 
India at the time of Buddha”, The stories are interesting in 
more ways than one and the information to be gleaned from 
them as to the manners and ways of thinking of all sorts of 
men from the king to the common labourer in the street and the 
condition of Indian Society generally is very valuable. They 
vividly represent the virtues and vices of the times to which 
they refer, 

Puranas ( and usually the Purana ) are mentioned in some 
of the Brahmanas and Sutras, The contents of a Purana are five- 
fold : I. creation, 2. resolution or dissolution, 3. family or 
geneology, 4. the Manus or certain periods, and 5. the doings 
of persons belonging to certain families. The idea has been 
started by Mr. Jackson that originally there was only one Purana 
as in speaking of it the singular ( Purana ) only is used. But 
that is not the invariable practice ; the plural also is used. But 
while comparing the: Vayu, the M^rkandeya, and Liiiga 
Puranas it appeared to me that the sections on creation agree in 
substance as well as words in those Puranas as if they were 
derived from a common source ; while the Visnti has an abridg- 
ed form of them. It appears that the Puranas were -written to 
extol particular deities such as Visnu, Siva, Durga, etc. and 
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advance their worship, to sanctify customs that had come into 
use and lay down certain religious duties and prohibit others 
which had become obsolete. The earliest of them mentions 
Gupta princes and consequently must have been written, as I 
have elsewhere stated, in the last quarter of the fourth century. 
They are of use for tracing the growth of the religion that took 
the place of the old Vedic fire-worship. Most of the facts and 
observances of the religion of the day have their authority in one 
or other Purana. 

As to the Hindu Law which we study it is based on certain 
metrical works which are ordinarily called Smrtis. There are 
older works which are called Dharma Sutras. Patanjali seems 
to know of those only and not of the Smrtis. Some Dharma 
Sutras, such as those of Apastamba, Gotama, Vasistha etc., are 
extant. Each of these belonged to a certain Vedic school or 
Carapa, and thus religious and civil law' grew up within the 
limits of that body. A demand for a law binding on all was 
not, it appears, felt for a long time ; but it came to be felt 
eventually, and the metrical Smrtis began to be written for 
general use. Some of these, there is reason to suppose, were 
based on the Dharma-Sutras ; and as I have stated elsewhere, 
the Vinayaka-§anti in the Yajnavalkya Smrti agrees almost word 
for word with the Sutras of the Katha school on the subject. 
The doctrines laid down by the Smrtis have been expounded by 
tha authors of the Commentaries or Nibandhas, such as Medha- 
tithi, Vijnanesvara, Apararka and Nilakantha. It would be worth 
the wLile of a Sanskrit scholar who is at the same time a lawyer 
to trace the history of Hindu Law, both religious and civil, from 
its beginning in our oldest literature through the Dharma-Sutras 
and the Smrtis, to the Nibandhas or Commentaries ; and if this 
is a wide subject, any portion of it only might be taken up for 
such a treatment. The Tagore Law-lecturers at Calcutta, in- 
cluding Professor Jolly, have done good work in connection 
■with the subject. The introduction to the translation of law 
books published by -'Dr. 'Btthler and Jolly, in the scries of the 
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Sacred Books of the East will give the readers a good knowledge 
of the development of Hindu Law up to the rise of the Smftis. 
An easier work, though laborious, would be to trace the quota- 
tions from Smrtis given in the Nibandhas to their source to 
enable one to find out whether the Smrtis before their authors 
were exactly those which we have at present under the same 
names* 

European scholars have not yet done much to elucidate 
Indian philosophy. I have considered the first portion of the 
subject already in going over the Upanisads. The notions put 
forth in those works were worked out in the oldet times by 
authors whose names are like those of the Rsis, such as Audu- 
loma, Asmarathya, Badari etc,, but all we know of their work 
are the extremely short notices contained in Badarayaiia’s §ari- 
raka Sutras. This latter work, as the principal work of the 
Vedflnia, has been commented on by the founders of the various 
Vedantic schools of modern times. Most of them twist the 
sense of the Sutras whenever they have to interpret them in ac- 
cordance with their own doctrines ; but it is a useful task to 
find out what Badarayana^s own system was. Dr. G. Thibaut 
has already done this to a large extent. But there is room for 
more work in connection with it. The author of ihe Sutras 
does not support the doctrine of Maya ; and it would be worth 
the while of a scholar to trace the history of the.doctrine through 
all the available works, including Buddistic works of the Madhya- 
mika and Yogacara schools, the Yoga-Vaststha and the system of 
the Kashmir Saivas. A similar treatment should be accorded to 
Ramanuja’s doctrine of the reality of God, the individual soul 
and the inanimate 'world as three distinct substances, the last 
two being under the perfect control of the first, who is their 
internal soul and whose bodies they constitute. A work compar- 
ing the doctrines of the various Vedantic systems that prevail, viz. 
those of Samkara, Ramanuja, Madhva, Vallabha, Nimbarka and 
others together with an account of their attitude towards the pre- 
vailing religion of ce/emonialsis;i^fy4^irable. ' , '' ^ ; 
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There is a great deal of work to be done in connection with 
the system of philosophy not proposing to be based on the Upa- 
nisads. What the Samkhya system is is, I believe, not yet clearly 
understood. Hitherto it has been usual to translate the 
Piakrti of this school by Nature which, of course, is inanimate 
nature. But the first product of Prakrti is Buddhi or definite 
conception (sTErrsTHw) and through it is produced Ahamkara or 
consciousness of self. How this can be a product of Nature in 
its ordinary sense is more than I can understand. The Samkhya 
philosophy is the earliest. The words Sarnkhya and Yoga as 
well as some of the peculiar terms of the system (Mahat, Avyakta, 
Pradham, Puru^a or K?etrajm ) occur in the Upanisada. In the 
Bhagavad-gita and other parts of the Mahabharata also there are 
some of these terms ; and the Puranas explain the genesis of the 
world by speaking of the production of the Samkhya principles 
from the Avyakta or Pradhana put into motion by God. The chief 
authority for the system is Isvarakrsna’s Karika. The so-called 
Samkhya Sutra I consider to be spurious. The doctrines are 
atheistic. But the Samkhya alluded to in some of the works 
mentioned above is theistic, and probably the words Saihkhya 
and Yoga are hot used in their technical sense. I would propose 
that somebody should take up this subject, collect the passages in 
which these words and some technical terms of the system occur, 
determine the sense of the words and decide whether the refer- 
ences are to Isvarakrsna’s atheistic Saihkhya or to any other system. 
Of course the interpretation must be philological ; it would not do 
to accept the views of the sectarians, who interpret the word 
Avyakta in the Kat:hopani§a(i to mean “ the body”. 

The Nyaya and Vaifesika systems should be studied with a 
view to ascertain their origin. _ Are there any germs in the pre- 
vious literature which developed into those systems ? An endea- 
vour should be made to ascertain this. The great commentaries 
ont.he Sfltras of .the two schools should be carefully studied 
to ascertain the points in dispute . between the Buddhists and 
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other. For, in the celebrated passage in Vacaspati’s commentary 
on the Uddyota, the former tells us that the doctrines laid down 
by Vatsyayana in his explanation of Gotama's Sutras were 
refuted by the Bauddha Diftnaga, and Bharadvaja wrote his 
Uddyota to answer his objections and set Vatsyayana right. If 
possible, any Buddhitic work on Dialectics that may be available 
should be read for the purpose of comparison. The Nyaya 
system of Dialectics is very interesting, and probably controver- 
sies such as those regulated by it must often have taken place in 
the olden days. 

Lastly, I would suggest that the history of the manner in 
which the descendants of the old fire-worshipping Rsis have become 
devotees of Visnu, Siva, Durga and a host of other deities, and built 
temples instead of yajna-mandapas and worshipped idols instead 
of invisible deities by throwing oblations into the fire in their 
names should be investigated. The innumerable animals that 
were slaughtered in the Yajnas or sacrifices produced feelings of 
revulsion ; wordly life was found to be miserable and there were 
dreams of a happy condition in another world. The Upanisad 
Rsis, therefore, resorted to the contemplation of the Supreme 
Soul that pervades the beautiful Universe, and aimed at the 
closest possible approach to him or union with him as the means 
of the highest bliss. The Buddhas and Jainas found a way in 
righteous and benevolent conduct, and others derived comfort 
from adoring Vasudeva regarded as the Supreme Being and 
•sought for their highest bliss in love for him and faith in him. 
This school was known afterwards by the name of Bhagavata and 
Pancaratra. The Vasudeva of this school and of the Bhagavad- 
gita were afterwards identified with Visnu and Narayaija, who 
had already been objects of worship before, and thus arose 
modem Vaispavism. But India has ever been exposed to the 
inroads of foreigners and the settlement of these in the country 
has led to the multiplication of races. These races had their own 
gods. Spme of them^ .whd ba!dipr?«f4|4, the Aryas in tfaeir pco*- 
patiou Qf 'the VPHOttyj worsi^pj^jlb^igpd jby 'pf thfc' 
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phallus, and his worship must have been so general that he was 
taken over by the Aryas and identified with their Vedic Rudra. 
Other races worshipped other deities and these also were adopted 
into the pantheon, and Puranas were written to exalt their glories. 
Buddhism and Jainism being religions founded by men who 
came to be considered as perfect beings, naturally there was a 
desire to worship their relics and pay homage to their statues. 
The worship of these became general and spread over the Indian 
world and hence idols of Rama, Krsna, Narayana, Laksmi, Siva 
and Parvati were prepared and established in public places for 
worship. But whatever may be the mode of accounting for the 
religious revolution that took place in the country, the question 
itself deserves careful study, and one who desires to take it up 
will have to read the Puranas, the Paiicaratra-Agamas, the Saiva- 
Agamas, the later literature of the several sects, and some portion 
of the Buddhistic and Jaina literatures. 

I will devote the remaining portion of the lecture to the 
consideration of the srady of Indian antiquities or of Indian 
history by means of coins and inscriptions and by the help of 
such incidental notices in Sanskrit literature as may be available. 
If you wish to take up the subject, you will have to cast a glance 
over the volumes of the Indian Antiquary, the Epigraphia Indica, 
the Journals of the Royal Asiatic Society, of its Bombay Branch 
and of the Bengal Asiatic Society, as well as the separate volumes 
of inscriptions that are published, and the Archaeological Reports, 
and read such portions of these as refer to the line you may have 
chosen. As to the inscriptions of Asoka and those in the cave 
temples the lak thing has not been said about them yet. They 
deserve a fresh study. The University has been offering a prize 
for transcripts and translations of the Karla inscriptions but no 
candidate has yet appeared. Then we have to consider the in- 
roads of the Greco-Bactrian princes into India and the establish- 
ment of a kingdom by them in the Punjab with 3akala for their 
capital. ' One of| these" ^ Milinda is noticed in a 
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named Ntgaseha, Milinda Has been identified with Menan^^r, 
The Bactrians were followed by the Sakas, who ruled over 
Kathiawar and Malva for more than 200 years^, but were soon 
followed in Northern India by the Kushanas. There appear 
to have been two families of these, the later having Kaniska for 
its founder. The name of this prince is famous in the literature 
of the Mahay^na Buddhism, He is generally placed in the first 
century of the Christian Era, but I have on a careful consideration 
assigned him to the first quarter of the third century. There 
are dates in his inscriptions, but they run on from the unit 
figures ( Sj 6 , etc. ) and I have supposed that the hundreds in 
those numbers have been omitted in accordance with a practice 
prevalent in Kashmir in later times. But I am now of opinion 
that the existence of that practice in the early centuries cannot be 
proved ; there is an inscription of the third Kushana prince in 
eastern Malva which is dated in the same way as the others 
belonging to the dynasty, and the practice of omitting hundreds 
does not seem to have ever existed in Malva, I would, therefore, 
now put forward the supposition that Kaniska founded an ei*a of 
his own, but that its Initial date must be about A, D, 200, The 
whole evidence I have brought forward is consistent with only 
such a late date and not with the first century,* No scholar has 
answered my arguments, but they are sceptical as to the truth of 
my conclusion, and some wish me to read the notices occur- 
ring in a Chinese book about the Kushanas, and reconcile them 
with it. I have yet found no time for it. But this question of 
Kaniska's date is important and is worthy of being taken up by 
any one of you. Then followed the dynasty of the Guptas and 
the Kushanas, and the &ikas of the Kathiawar and Malva were 
deprived of their power. But foreigners continued to pour into 
the country. There were Abhiras who penetrated into the 
country in such large .numbers that after they became Hindus 

1 Since the above Va» writtetu several other ineeripiiona containing 
- the name of Kaniska have b^n', 4l«©over’#d, and whete ffl* 
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they formed subdivisions of some of our castes and we have now 
Aher sonars and ordinary sonars, Aher sutars and ordinary sutars 
and Aher gaulis and ordinary gaulis, and several more of such 
divisions. A dynasty of Abhiras seems to have reigned some- 
where in the Maratha country, probably in Khandesh, since an 
inscription of one of the princes exists at Nasik. Again we had an 
inroad of another foreign race called the Gurjaras. The Gurjaras, 
who came by way of the Punjab and gave their name to a part of it 
which' is called Gujarat to this- day, settled in Rajputana and. 
founded a kingdom, thence extended their power to Kanauj, 
which became their capital, and afterwards an off-shoot of the 
race established a kingdom at Anahilapattana and gave the name 
Gujarat to the province of Lata. This race has also given rise to 
a special division of castes like the Abhiras. The history of these 
races which have settled in the country and become Hindus 
deserves to be carefully studied ; all the information that can be 
got must be secured and that which is now available to us must 
be weighed critically.. I am of opinion that some at least of the 
Rajput families of the present day are of a foreign origin. In- 
scriptions of , some of the dynasties that ruled over Northern 
India have been published, but the information available from 
them has not been collected and put into shape, as that referring 
to the Maratha and Catiarese dynasties has been. A family of 
the name of KalacUri reigned in Cedi or the country about Chattis- 
garh, and a good deal of information is available about it and it 
can be put into shape. The subject was proposed for a university 
essay several times but it was not taken up by any body.* 
A dynasty that ruled over some part of Gujarat and even 
Maharastfa in the fourth century and is known by the name of 
Traikutakas used the same era as that used by the princes of Cedi, 
The question to be considered is whether it belonged to the same 
race as those princes. The history of the Paramaras of Ujjayini 
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and Dharadesa has also to be written. We possess a good deal 
of mformation about them. 

You will thus see how many questions there are in Sanskrit 
literature and Indian Antiquities which require to be taken up. 
If we natives of the country study them strickly according to the 
critical method, we are likely to throw more light on them in 
in some respects than European and American scholars. Bur 
what is the reason of the fact that though we have been teaching 
Sanskrit in the University for the last forty years, we have turned 
out but few critical scholars ? The reason probably is that a man 
must first devote himself to something that enables him to earn 
his livelihood ; and most of his time being spent in that' pursuit, 
very little is left for anything else. And scholarship is not some* 
thing that you can acquire at odd moments. I have, therefore, 
been for several years urging the endowment of permanent 
fellowships in connection with the Colleges or Universities, and 
even proposed that the Daksina fund, which in my opinion is 
now wasted on what are called Daksina fellowships tenable for 
a year Of two only, should be used foj* endowing permanent 
fellowships. Lord Harris took up' the question at my suggestion; 
but in the face of the opposition* of the Department, which is 
jealous of any suggession from without, he had to give it up'. 
And endowing fellowships from some other source is some- 
thing that Government have not yet considered to be necessary 
for the ‘ advancement of original research among us and no 
patriotic Indian has turned his attention to it. ' 



INAUGURAL ADDRESS 

Delivered on the 15th of December 1918, at the Bhandarkar Oriental 
Kesearch Institute on the occasion of the Opening of a Series 
of Lectures arranged by the Institute. 

[ From the Aknals of the Bhandarkar Institdte, Volume I, 
(1919-20), pp. i ff. ]. 

The object of this Institute is to promote among its mem- 
bers a spirit of inquiry into the history of our country — literary, 
social and political— and also to afford facilities to outsiders 
engaged in the same pursuit. The idea is to get scholars to 
deliver lectures and read papers before the members of the 
Institute and to publish these in the form of a journaL The 
work undertaken is indeed arduous ; and it may well be question- 
ed whether we Indians are sufficiently advanced to undertake 
unaided such a task with confidence and execute it in a manner 
so as to bring about fruitful and uncontestable results. To secure 
such results some familiarity with the critical and comparative 
method of inquiry is necessary. Institutions similar to this, e. g. 
the Bombay Branch of the Royal Asiatic Society, have been in 
existence for a long time among us, and several Indians have 
distinguished themselves by their work in connection with them. 
Our University has sent out into the world a large number of 
students of Sanscrit and the vernacular languages of India ; but the 
number of inquirers has been very small and almost insignificant. 
Besides, much of the work done by Indian scholars is considered 
by the leading scholars of Europe as possessing little worth; We 
may easily retort to this charge and show their incompetence in 
dealing with Sanskrit matters ; nevertheless we ought to ascertain 
whether this charge brought against us is based on truth, and, if 
so, we should set about mending our ways. 

; ; I have already tried to impress on our students the impor- 
tance of the pursuit of a critical and comparative method of 
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inquiry,^ and " indicated the lines of research that should be 
followed.^ But these lectures of mine do not seem to have pro- 
duced a very wide effect ; though;, of course^ I am much gratified 
to find that a small body of critical scholars has now grown 
up and is still growing up amongst us, and naturally they arc 
among the members of this Institution. Still, I must once 
hastily go over what I may call the temptations of an Indian 
scholar. He is prone to see good in everything old. If he does 
It without any evidence, he makes himself ridiculous and un- 
worthy of attention; and sometimes even when there is evidence 
he is prone to take that view of it which reflects most credit on 
his ancestors. For instance, in a paper entitled International 
Law in Ancient India ’ a scholar from Madras states that injury to 
the cultivators, their implements and crops by the enemy was 
against our international law. If this is to be quoted in our 
favour as against the practice of European combatants, the 
fact that European fights are between nations, while Indian fights 
have been between princes or chiefs, the great body of their 
subjects remaining unaffected, should not be lost sight of; so 
that if the enemy did not lay waste the land of the cultivators 
or do them any other injury, it may possibly have been due to 
the fact that in the case of success the cultivators and their lands 
belonged as much to the invading enemy as to the original chief. 
But this is not an instance of extravagant admiration for ancient 
Hindus, and it is taken from a paper which is thoughtful and 
written on critical lines. 

But the tendency towards such admiration is very strong in 
the generally uncultured mind. Several years ago a young en- 
thusiast came to me and wanted to know if in the course of my ’ 
search for manuscripts I had come across a copy of the Maya- 

1 In a lecture delivered in. 1888 under the auspices of the Free 

Church Literary Society, Bombay, and published Ante, pp. 362 ff. 

2 In a lecture delivered in 1905 in the same institution and published 
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Samhita which, lie said, contained instructions for the accom- 
plishment of wonderful feats. On my replying in the negative, 
he said that Europeans must have found a copy of the Samhita ; 
for otherwise how could they have possibly made the discoveries 
and inventions such as those of the telegraph, the teleplione and 
others? Again there are persons who find in the Rgveda an 
allusion to the X-rays, railways and what not 1 I hope you will 
not consider my having brought forward these cases an insult to 
you, implying a comparison of your work with theirs. But 
what I have called the peculiar temptations of an Indian scholar 
do, in a large number of cases, influence our judgment. 

For instance, reverence for the name of Vyasa is early in- 
stilled into our minds. Consequently we are apt to feel shocked 
if anybody were to tell us that Vyasa is only a mythical figure 
without any historical counterpart. Yet the clfief circumstances 
we know about him are so incongruous and conflicting with each 
other that they unmistakably point to that conclusion. Vyasa is 
said to be the grandfather ( by means of Niyoga ) of both the 
Papdavas and the Kauravas, and yet he lived long enough to 
watch their deeds and write about them after the time of their 
death or ascension to heaven, and thus compose a voluminous 
work beyond the working capacities of an old man. Again, it is 
said of him in the Visnu-Purana that there was only one Veda 
in the beginning and that Vyasa divided it into four and taught 
it to four pupils : the Atharvaveda he taught to Sumantu, the 
Samaveda to Jaimini, the Yajurveda to Vaisampayana, and the 
the Rgveda to Paila. Asvalayana in his Grhya-Sutra gives a list of 
the Rsis or Vedic teachers in whose name oblations of water have 
to be made on certain occasions. Among these Rsis are the authors 
of the several Mandalas of the Rksamhita, and the writers of the 
Brahmanas and Sutras, such as Kausitaka, Saihkhayana, Aitareya, 
etc., whose works have come down to us. This, therefore, is 
a list of actually living Vedic teachers. In this list occur the 
names Sumantu, Jaimini, Vaisampayana, and Paila, spoken of as 
the pupils of Vyasa in the Vi^uu-Purana, to whom he taught the 
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four If the names of the alleged of Vyasa do 

occur in this list of teachers, why not that ofVyasa himself if he 
was a historical personage and a teacher of these four ? Again 
the Brahma-Siuras are attributed to Byarayana, which is regarded 
as another name of Vyasa ! So that our Vyasa is to be the 
author of the Brahma-Sutras also. Even such a great writer as 
Ramanuja subscribes to this opinion and considers this Vylsa to 
be the same as the author of the Mahabharata ! But in the 
Sutras themselves occur names of ancient authors with an indi- 
cation of their views which are often contrasted with each other. 
With the views of Jaimini, a name specially connected with the 
karmamarga or the road to final bliss by means of deeds such as 
sacrificial ceremonies, are contrasted those of Badarayapa which 
have a reference to the jnanamarga or the way of knowledge. 
One would here expect the name of Vyasa, if that was the name 
of the author of the Brahma-Sutras ; but we have that of Badara- 
yana only. Vyasa is also considered as the author of all the 
Puranas. But these contain conflicting views, and the same 
author cannot be considered as speaking highly of the gods Siva 
and Visnu in one place and making contemptuous observations 
about them in another. So that here too VySsa is a mythical 
personage. The word vyasa has the sense of expansion or 
analysis, as opposed to samasa which means contraction or 
synthesis. As observed before, the Vistxu-Purana reports that all 
the four Vedas form one whole. This whole was expanded or 
analysed into four distinct substances. The Brhad-Aranyaka- 
Upanisad has in two places an enumeration of the then existing 
lore, in which Itihasah and Puranam are put in the singular 
number, showing that each of these formed an independent 
whole. These afterwards were analysed, or divided, or expanded 
into the many stories contained in the Mahabharata and into the 
large number of Puranas that we possess. Thus there was a 
vyasa in each of the three cases and its Importance led to the 
identification of the action with the actor : the analysis came to 
denote the analyser. 
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Similarly, we have been since our childhood so familiar 
with the stories contained in the Mahabharata and the Ramayaqa 
that we should at once condemn the critic who spoke of the 
stories as constituting merely legendary poems, i. e., works of 
imagiiicttion, having perhaps historical basis of which one cannot 
be certain. The poems are very valuable from the historical 
point of view, because one can gather from them information as 
to what men and women did or thought in those days, i. e., as 
to the stage of civilization at which they had arrived when the 
poems were composed. But the occurrences reported in them 
cannot be regarded as strictly historical. In a prize-essay that 

I had to examine in connection with our University, the writer 

who, I believe, was an M. A.— stated that the Mahabharata was 
in every sense such a historical work as that of Thucydides. 
But it did not occur to him that before making such a statement 
it was necessary for him to settle whether the poem had one 
author or more, whether these authors were contemporary wit- 
nesses of the events they reported and whether the stories told 
by them were in themselves credible. 

As to the authors of the metrical treatises on Law they 
mostly bear the names of old Rsis of the Upanisad or Sutra 
period. But it ought not to be supposed that the laws and 
usages mentioned in the Smrtis of Yajnavalkya and Asvalayana 
belonged_ to the period of Yajnavalkya of the Brhad-Aranyaka 
and the Asvalayana of the Srauta and Grhya Sutras. It had be- 
come the custom or a matter of style to use the names of older 
sages in composing the Smrtis and Puranas of the period of 
what I have elsewhere’ called the Brahmanic revival. 

I have here briefly sketched the natural failings of Indian 
scholars. The fact is that the literature and the antiquities we 
examine are our own, and naturally we look more to the contents 
of a literary work than to its historical relations, which require 
the exercise of the critical faculty . , It is questionable whether 

1 In the “ Peep into the Early History of India,” Ante pp. 7 ff. 
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a European Scholar reads Sanskrit works to be amused or in- 
structed by them ; Iiis point of view is historical and critical 
On one occasion I happened to say to the late Dr, Buhler that 
the Third Act of the Uttararamacarita drew tears from my eyes 
whenever I read it. He seemed to be surprised. This consth 
mtes the difference in the points of view of the Indian and 
the European scholar. We must not on that account cease to read 
our Sanskrit and vernacular works for the pleasure and instruc- 
tion which they afford to us. Only we must take care that our 
partiality for them in this respect does not obscure our judgment 
when we have to examine them critically in order to find out 
their historical relations. We may feel deeply moved by the 
Third Act of the Uttararamacarita ; but when the question of 
hivStorical truth comes up for consideration, we must be prepared 
to accept, if our evidence leads to it, that Rama and Sita are 
mythical personages and that they did not really exist. 

I have here touched only the fringe of the subject; the 
critical method to be pursued I have indicated in the two lectures 
alluded to above. Our critical studies must be conducted con- 
jointly with European scholars. We should read their works 
and take hints from the observations contained in them, both as 
regards the subjects to be investigated and the methods to be 
followed. Our research work will assuredly bear fruit if it is 
thus conducted. 

In conclusion I am happy to say that, notwithstanding the 
disadvantages under which we labour, critical scholarship has 
been steadily advancing among us. In recent years I have had 
several papers from the Madras Presidency the writers of which 
show considerable critical acumen and skill and I have full hope 
that our work here and in the Madras Presidency will put an end 
to the disparaging tone in which the European scholars speak of 
us, and compel their approval and even their admiration, ^ 


THE MAHABHARATA 

f Being the addsfess delivered by Sir B. G. Bhandarkar in iuagurating 
the Mahabharata Edition work of the Bhandarkar Institute on the 1st of 
April 1M9, This address is being now published for th 3 first time.-N.B.U.J 

The Mahabharata is a work which is essentially connected 
with a stage of civilization which the Indian Aryans had attained, 
and without which that stage would be unintelligible. The 
traditions which have been embodied in it have their roots in' 
the most early times. The name Bharata, which indicates the 
races which fought against each other, occurs in the 3rd Mandala 
of the Rgveda Samhita, where it is stated that the Brahman or 
religious worship instituted by Visvamitra protects the Bharata 
people. On the other hand, in a hymn of the seventh or 
Vasistha Mandala it is stated that the Bharatas were like sticks 
used in driving the cattle with — -torn into shreds, and were 
feeble ; when Vasistha became their . leader, the people of the 
Tftsu race spread over a wide extent. Similarly a prince of the 
name of Sudas crossed a certain river safely as Indra was pleased 
with the ministrations of the Kausikas, i. e., Visvamitra and his 
kinsmen. On the other hand, in the fight between the ten kings 
Indra protected Sudas through the religious service performed by 
the Vasisthas. Thus it appears that these two Rsis were at 
times the religious leaders of the Bharata tribe and Purohitas of 
Sudas, but which of them supplanted the other is not easy to 
determine. This is the origin of the famous enmity of the two 
sages, elaborated and even grotesque stories of which are narrated 
in later works inclusive of the Mahabharata. The enmity of 
Vasistha and Visvamitra, which is an article of ordinary Hindu 
belief, has thus come down to us from early Vedic times, and 
thus also the name of the fighting race, mentioned in the work 
which we propose to edit, is as old as the Rgveda. In the Aita- 
reya Brahmana Dirghatamas Mamateya is represented as having 
crowned Bharata, the son of Dusyanta, by the use of the cere- 
ponies contained in the ritual of the Iiidra coronation, and it i^ 
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also Stated tHat Bharata was enabled by it to conquer the whole 
world, whereupon he performed the horse-sacrifice indicative of his 
suprenie sovereignty. Similarly the name of Janamejaya, the 
son of Pariksit, is mentioned there as having been thus crowned 
and having performed a horse-sacrifice. 

The Mahabharata is mentioned by Papini, and the Bharata 
and Mahabharata by Asvalayana. Oneway of deterniining the 
position of a work in Sanskrit literature which we resort to is to 
determine the literary stratum to which it belongs. The Rk- 
sarhhita forms the oldest stratum ( or strata ), the Brahraanas 
form the next, though considerable chronological distance sepa- 
rates the two; then we have the the stratum represented by 
Yaska and Papini. The question now is what position to 
assign to the Mahabharata. If we judge form the language, we 
. shall find that it is not in strict conformity with the rules of 
Panini, as shown by Prof. Raj wade in the case of the Bhagavad’ 
gita. This is a stage in the growth of the Sanskrit language at 
which Panini’s idiom was not strictly cared for^ and a great 
deal of freedom, which we even in Marathi resort to, was used. 
But the sounds of the language at that stage had not become 
corrupt by passing through the mouths of foreign races, i. e. had 
not acquired the form of Pali. In other words, the language 
of the Mahabharata represents the speech of the Indian- Aryans, 
though strictly grammatical forms had gone out of use. Thus this 
stage in the growth of the language belongs to a period later than 
Yaska and Panini. The Mahabharata, therefore, is a work in 
popular use, and gives us knowledge of the ideas, conceptions, 
institutions, manners and customs of the Indian Aryans. And 
thus we find in it the philosophy and the morality which found 
their proper exposition in the Upani§ads and Dharmasutras, such 
as those of Gautama, Vasistha and Manu, The object of the 
writers of the Mahabharata seems to be to include in it in a 
popular form all the stories and moral and philosophical con- 
ceptions that had developed from the remotest times, to the period 
when its composition was conceived ofi Thus it forms a sort 
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of- encyclopjedia of the knowledge possessed by the Aryans. 
This object seems to have been never lost sight of during the 
course of the development of the work and thus w'e have had 
interpolations from time to time. For historical purposes it is 
necessary to ascertain what matter was interpolated at what time. 
There are differences of reading in individual cases, but they are 
not so great as in the case of the Ramayana, for instance. 
The theory is that the Ramayana was committed to me- 
mory and there were rhapsodists who sang it on different 
occasions. When the poem came to be written out, the read- 
ing of the different rhapsodists ■were used by different writers, 
and thus we come to have recensions in which the stanzas give 
the general sense but differ as to the particular words used. 
Such differences do not seem to exist in the case of the Maha- 
bharata MSS. Its recensions seem to be due to the interpola- 
tions introduced from time to time. There are, of course, as 
noticed above, varieies of reading in the portions of the recension 
which agree with each other. Our determination of the text 
should proceed mainly on these two lines. The Mahabharata 
Prospectus, which has been prepared carefully by Mr. Utgikar, 
explains all matters connected with our work. When the text 
is prepared and established in accordance with the principles 
explained therein, then will be the time to inquire into and 
consider various questions concerning the Epic, such as the 
following. Whether the purpose of the work is to narrate the 
heroic deeds of the principal characters and the episodes intro- 
duced to set off or illustrate the exploits of the heroes, or whether 
the main purpose of the work is moral or didactic and the epic 
portions are introduced to illustrate the didactic purpose ; whether 
tiie poem originally intended to represent the final victory of the 
Kauravas and was afterwards recast in order to represent their defeat 
and the success of the Pandavas, or whether the poem was gradu- 
ally altered to give it a Vaispava character which it had not. in the 
beginning ; whether Krsna’s early life was spent in the Gokula 
or cowherd-settlement, or Vhdfher it was totally unconnected 
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witli hjs €areei::as a;.membtT,of . the;:Sat^ , branch of the race 
of Yadii and w hitroduced into the story in later times. 

This work we propose to inaugurate on. this auspicious New 
Year’s day of our Hindu calender. The conception of the un- 
dertaking is. entirely due to the enlightened views of Shrimant 
Balasaheb Pant Pratinidhf from whom we have received and arc 
to receive, munificent financial help but that alone will not 
suffice, and we :have to request other chiefs and persons possess- 
ing the means to cotribute towards the successful execution of 
the plan. For it should never be forgotten that this is a patrio- 
tic work. The Mahabharata is essentially connected with our 
intellectual life. There is almost ,, no Hindu who has no know- 
ledge of one or more of the heroes whose exploits have been sung 
in the Epic. Our attitude towards the best of them is respectful 
and reverential. The late Mr. E. L Howard, one of our earliest 
Directors of Public Instruction, often said to me in the olden days 
that we Hindus should be proud of our Mahabharata heroes, and 
entertain feelings of admiration and respect for them. That such 
a work as the Mahabharata should still remain a confused mass 
scarcely does any credit to us, whose attitude towards the heroes 
should be of such a nature. 

And now a word as to the spirit in which the work should 
confidently be conducted by us. It should be thoroughly im- 
partial. Our aim should be to find out the truth, whether it is 
flattering to our racial pride or otherwise. Scholars of the lead- 
ing European nations have been for a long time engaged in 
making researches into our literamre and ancient Jiistory. They 
have got their own critical methods. New ideas and issues 
strike them more easily than they do^ us. On the other hand, 
there are proper Hindu feelings and ideas which they do not 
U I E. 0* Biiiu4arkar’« W«rk«, Tol. 1, 1 
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perfectly understand and make mistakes about. Science is not 
racial or national. European scholars and ourselves should 
devote respectful attention to what we have got to say to 
each other, We should learn from them and strictly use their 
critical methods, and they should not treat our suggestions with 
contempt, thus alone with the common efforts of both historical 
and literary research will advance and throw light upon our 
past ,which must remain dark without such research. 


CONVOCATION ADDRESS 

(Delivered by Sir B. O. Bhsndarkat, Yioe-Ohanoellor, at the Uni- 
versity of Bombay, 1894. Originally published in 1894 by the author. ] 

Gentlemen of the Senate, Ladies and Gentlemen.— His 
Excellency the Chancellor has assigned to me the onerous task of 
addressing you to-day, and it will not, I expect, surprise you if 
I feel extremely diffident as regards my ability to execute the 
function which on other occasions was performed by Chancellors, 
such as His Excellency himself. Lord Reay, Sir James Fergusson, 
and Sir Seymour Fitzgerald, and by Vice-Chancellors such as Sir 
Raymond West, Dr. Mackichan, and the Hon. Mr. Birdwood. 

If I can at all hope to attract your attention, it can only be on 
the ground of the novelty of a native of this country addressing 
you from this chair. But even when you look at the fact 
from that point of view, a feeling of bitter disappointment is sure 
to arise in your minds. For you have, through a mournful 
occurrence, lost an opportunity of listening to a more distin- 
guished and abler native of the country, whose public utterances 
were, as Sir Raymond West in the best notice of Mr. Telang’s 
life hitherto published happily expresses it, characterised by “ a 
sweet persuasive reasonableness, illumined by a diffused radiance 
of feeling, ” and whose inner nature was, as he truly kys, “ in 
a great degree that of a meditative Saint, enamoured of purity 
and holiness, and filled with longing aspirations for the progress I 

of mankind, but especially of the Hindus, towards perfection in i 

knowledge, wisdom, and purpose. ” A sadder occurrence than | 

the death, at an early age, of your late Vice-Chancellor I do not i 

remember. When his faculties had reached their fullest develop- | 

ment and his thoughts on all subjects had become mature, when, j 

by his intellectual and moral excellence, he had but j ust risen to | 

(k position pf high bpnout and and ; "wide sphere ^ • 
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usefulness had opened itself before him, and the highest expecta- 
tions were everywhere formed of the good he would be able to 
do, he was snatched away from us by the hands of death. He 
was not only the brightest, otone of the brightest alumni of our 
University, but as a Fellow and Syndic always exerted himself to 

promote its interests and raise -the quality of its ; tests. In his 
hands the. interests of higher education, so far as the University 
was concerned, were safe. Mr. Telang’s untimely death revived 
with very great force the controversy which the occurrence of 
the death of a graduate always gives rise to. His death was 
followed by that of another gifted graduate who was an M. A. 
and M. D. — Mr. Vithal Vishnu Gokhale. He was one of six 
brothers; all of whom, with the exception of the last, who is still 
young, achieved great distinction at the University, but three of 
whom had died before him. Another very promising young 
man, Mr. L. R. Vaidya, who had gone through all the Arts exa- 
minations up to the M. A. very succe.ssfully, passed the LL. B. 
and the Advocate’s examination, compiled a very useful Sanskrit 
dictionary, and edited a Sanskrit poem, similarly died a very pre- 
mature death. And there have been a good many more such 
instances. The responsibility:; for the deaths of these young men 
is, by a large number of persons, brought to the door of the 



University. The courses laid down are, they say, very difficult, 
the rules are stringent, a candidate who ,has failed in one subject 
is made to go through the whole course again instead of being 
examined in that one subject only and the. examinations are stiff. 
In the first place, before the- charge can be truly made out against 
the University, it i§ necessary that an equal number of young 
men not belonging to the University should be taken, and the 
percentage of deaths among them shown to be lower. But this 
has not been done by anybody.. In the next place, many of the 
young men whose deaths' we deplore died not immediately 'after 
finishing their course,' but a gdod mahy years after.; so that the 
heavy strain to which the avocation i they had' chosen subjected 
themmust at least have.as rhiich to do with their premature 
death. af the. Univeisity cour&e,; iStil^cInata i pot premred t© 
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deny that course of study that a student has 

through ■ before he becomes an ,'M. A,/ LL. ot ' even a , B. ' A. 

does inn 70 se a heavy strain on the intellects of our young 
The education, of a .Hindu of , the npper ..classes .belonging .to .a ■ , 
generation immediately preceding ours consisted simply of read- 
ing and copying letters and a little mental arithmetic, while we 
have had to go through a course of training lasting for at , least 
ten years in two or three languages, the literature of those laii- 
^guages, mathematics, history, philosophy, physics, Fhe 

only sort of indigenous education that can at all be, compared 
with that which we receive is that which was given to those who 
became Sastrins or Pandits. But in their case they took their own 
time to finish a book, and the number of such Sastrins or Pandits 
was insignificantly small, there being hardly two or three to each 
district. If, then, while our fathers, grandfathers and so on 
were almost entirely free from any mental’ strain, we are subjected 
. to it for at least ten years, it is not, I think, unreasonable to 
assume that somehow or other it must tell on our health. What 
then ? Shall we ask that our colleges arid high schools should 
be shut up ? No, we are so jealous of this free gift of higher 
education by a civilised Government that whenever there is a 
report of the abolition of any of these institutions or a Govern- 
ment Resolution having a remote tendency to discourage higher 
education appears, we are all up in arms, — metaphorically of 
course. Shall we then render our degree course easy and direct 
the examiners to put easy questions ? If we think over the matter,, 
we shall see that this demand really means that we want the 
degree or certificate of higher education, the semblance of 
it, not the reality. But in practical life semblance will not 
help us ; we must have the reality* And let us see whether 
while we have the reality of higher education we cannot prevent 
this , heavy mortality amongst our graduates* If we examine the 
matter more carefully, we shall, ! think, find "out in what direc- 
tion the remedy lies,. I have been at some pains to ascertain 
how many men from our M* A. And B. A*, lists have died from 
1862, the year'in which the 'A* w^s h^d, ’tO 
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the yeat 1880. In this portion of the M. A. list there are the 
names of 25 Maratha Hindu Graduates, of whom ii, or 44 per 
cent,, have died, and there are 18 Parsis, of whom only 3, or 
per cent., have died. There are three Gujrathis, one Mus- 
sulman, and two Europeans or Eurasians ; but I do not take these 
into consideration, since the operation of any law in such matters 
does not become manifest when the area of observation is very 
limited. In the B. A. list between those years we have 193 names 
of Maratha Hindu Graduates, of whom 40 or 20.7 per cent, 
have died. The number qf Gujarathi Hindu Graduates is 40, of 
whom 9 or 22*5 per cent, have died. The number of Parsis 
is 63 , of whom only 6, i. e., 9.5 per cent., have died. The 
oldest graduate in this portion of the list is of 32 years’ standing, 
and the youngest of 14 years. Amongst graduates, therefore, of 
between 32 and 14 years’ standing, 44 percent. Hindu M. A.s 
have died, while of the Parsis only 16.6 per cent; and 
20.7 per cent. Maratha Hindu B. A.s have died, 22’ 3 per cent. 
Gujarathi Hindu B. A.s, and 9.3 per cent, only Parsi B. A.s. 
Now what is the cause of this disparity ? It cannot be said that 
the Parsis are less studious than the Hindus, for they have 
obtained equally high University honours; neither can it be said 
that after graduation they lead a less busy life than the Hindus. 

. The cause, therefore, must lie in certain circumstances, the 
existence of which makes the Parsis go on and the absence of 
which leads to the early breakdown or death of the Hindus. 
A Parsi enjoys life much better than a Hindu, uses nourish- 
ing food, goes through a greater amount of physical exercise, 
and does not, as a general rule, marry very early. Neither 
does a Parsi girl enter upon the married condition until she is 
mature. It must then be that, because these conditions are wanting 
in the case of the Hindus, so many of them comparatively are 
unable to bear the strain which higher education and subsequent 
.active life impose upon them and die off. The food used by most 
of our Hindus, if not all, is hardly nourishing, they have no liking 
tor physical exercise, do not know-how to enjoy life, and marry 
.very early and th^ health qf their yrilyi^ is ip a shattere4 oopdj- 
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tion oil account of early maternity.’ Reform in this direction is, 
therefore, the only way to avert the evil. And this is not the 
only sphere in which we find the strain upon us to be heavy. 
We have now come in contact with an energetic race, able to 
sustain a great deal of continuous and hard exertion, and possess- 
ed of habits of punctuality and regularity, which enable a man to 
go through a large amount of work with the same efforts. 
We have not yet acquired those habits, and our indigenous modes 
of work are more leisurely. We have to stand side by side with 
Englishmen or act under their direction in the work of adminis- 
tration, and compete with them and other European races in 
matters of trade, commerce, and manufacture. Every one of 
us who enters the Public Service has to work continuously from 
lo o’clock to 5 o’clock, sometimes much later. A man engaged 
in trade and commerce has always to be on the alert and watch- 
ful of his opportunity, and even the labourer in a manufacturing 
establishment has to work continuously from six in the morning 
till six in the evening. Thus, under the new conditions of life, 
we have to bear a heavy strain in almost all spheres of activity. 
If, then, we will not sink and fall back in the race or die off 
under the tension, we must turn our attention to reform in the 
direction indicated by the statistics we have examined. Early 
marriage, both of boys and girls, must be put a stop to, physical 
exercise must be regularly resorted to by young as well as old, 
and our diet must be more nourishing. But I have heard people 
complain of poverty, and say that they cannot afford to use 
nourishing food. But complaints of poverty are heard only in 
connection with eduation. When a Hindu has to get his boy 
married he ‘does so, howsoever poor he may be, and borrows, 
pledges, or pawns, if he has no money. But he will do nothing 
of the kind for the education of his son. Still he sees that 
education will enable him to earn a livelihood and sends him to 
a school, but he will spend as little as possible on the object.* 
Thus, then, to render ourselves fit for the new conditions of 
life, all our ideas on social matters must undergo a ^ thorough 
change. I-;-:,: 1 
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In previous Convocation speeches the change recently in- 
troduced into the Arts course has been noticed. As I myself took 
very great interest in the question and often discussed the new 
seheme with my lamented friend, Mr. Telang, and as objections 
are still raised against it in one shape or another, I hope you will 
allow me to say a few words on it. ■ If one surveys the history of 
higher education in this Presidency, one will find that a contention 
between two ideas or sets of views has been going on all along. 
Some educationists would comprehend or include a great many 
subjects in a course of general education,while there are others who 
would put in as few as possible and begin special education early. 
The necessity of a general education and also of special education 
has not been denied by either party though in the beginning that 
for the latter was not practically acknowledged. But there is 
very great difference as to what subjects a general education and 
special education should embrace. Higher eduation began in 
this Presidency with the establishment of the Elphinstone College 
about the year 1836. From that time up to the establishment 
of the University every student of the College had to go through 
a course of mathematics, beginning with spherical trigonometry 
and ending with the differential calculus, history, political 
economy, logic, mental and moral philosophy, and English 
literature. Even for the B. A. examination, history, and logic ; 
and moral philosophy formed part of the necessary course in 
1862, the first year in which it was held. In 1863, however, 
logic and moral philosophy were taken out of the necessary 
aeurse and put into the special or optional course. A further 
change in the rame direction was made in 1865, 'When history 
also was removed from the necessary course, so that a few books 
in two languages and a short course in mathematics only formed 
the necessary course. Thus the specialists fully succeeded. 
Now, gentleinen, the object in laying down a number of optional 
subjects is to enable the student to apply himself exclusively to' 
that subject iri which he takes interest and ..thus to acquire a- 
special proficiency in it, which fie rvquld not acquire if others' 
repulsive to him were forced upon hitci. But from the manner in 
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which the subjects out of the optional list were eliosen, 
it would appear that our students had either a varied taste 
or no taste at all, arid were guided by other considerations 
than the interesting nature of particular subjects. Thus 
ilia large number of cases they did not choose exclusively 
mathematical subjects or literary subjects or scientific subjects, 
but took up one or two from, one branch and the rest from the 
others. Thus dynamics and hydrostatics and analytical 
geometry were chosen with poliical economy, or logic and 
moral philosophy ; or chemistry, dynamics and hydrostatics, 
with political economy. The object of the advocates of special 
education was in this manner defeated by the students. To 
prevent a fanciful choice of this kind kindred subjects were in 
i879^grouped together and a candidate was required to choose 
one of these groups. But even in the choice of a group the 
students were very often guided, as I know from experience, not 
by their tastes but by the probability of an easy or a difficult 
examination in them. When, from the known characteristics of 
certain persons, generally appointed examiners, a student saw that 
an examination in a certain subject would be easy, he took up 
that subject ; and when that in another subject was similarly 
expected to be difficult, he rejected that subject or group. 
Thus it often happened that a young man got his B, A. degree 
after having gone through about seven poetical and prose books 
or parts of books in each of two languages and a course in 
mathematics or science not very comprehensive. During the 
three or four years that he spent at college he did not imbibe 
any sound principles in spheres of thoughts with which he 
necessarily came in contact after he went into the world. In 
practical life there are always political, moral, social, and ‘ 
economic questions coming up, and every graduate has to form 
some opinion about them and advocate it in the press or on the 
platform. ; But for this a great many were hardly qualified^ not 
knowing , anything about history, politicals economy, and 
philosophy. Ignorance of sound^ thought on those subjects and 
the abs„^ncriof th6 merital discipiimf 3 which a course 'Study 
SS I Et a. Bha»darkar*s Work®, VoL L J 
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in them imparts is one of the many causes of the wild talk and 
writing that we find about us. Thus a young man goes out 
into the world and finds the English constitution spoken of. He^ 
sees how the people themselves govern the country and their 
wishes triumph over those of the men above them in the social 
scale, and conceives a liking for it, aspires after it, and wishes for 
its introduction into his own country. But he little knows that such 
a constitution as that implies masses of men being inspired with 
certain ideas and moving towards their realization, and to work 
it certain mental and moral habits are required which it takes 
hundreds of years to acquire, and certain social arrangements 
which are the growth of centuries. The English constitution 
of the present day would not have suited the English of the 
times of the Wars of the Roses. It did not spring up then. It 
is, therefore, not possible that it will suit India, which in its 
social arrangements and in its political, economic, and other 
ideas greatly resembles Europe in or about the end of the 
‘‘ Middle Ages.” It is by an intelligent study of the history of 
England alone that a student can know what social changes 
must take place, what a transformation of ideas and sentiments 
there must be, what trials and sufferings must be gone through 
and how a nation’s character should be formed under those trials 
and sufferings, before it becomes fit for such political institutions 
as those which prevail at present. The study of moral 
philosophy is similarly of use in my opinion. If nothing else 
is effected by it, the student’s mind will at least be directed to the 
awful nature of the distinction between right and wrong, as to 
which the followers of all schools are agreed, though they explain 
the origin of the distinction differently. This cannot fail to be 
of use to a student when he goes out into the world, and the 
knowledge that he will acquire by the study of this subject will 
enable him to form for himself a practical theory for his guidance 
in life. It was for these reasons that, in common with my friend 
the late Vice-Chancelloii, I sought the rerintroduction of .history,- 
political economy,' and moral philosophy into the general course. 
But there was such a strong opposition against the inclusion of 
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moral philosophy that it had ;o be given up. History we did 
succeed in getting in, but now and again there are complaints 
ffpm specialists against it. ; I do not understand, why there 
shouM be such a strong objection; to the re-introductipn of these 
subjects. Nor do I understand what marvellous virtue there is 
in six or seven prose or poetic books or parts of books in two 
languages and in a short course in mathematics which those 
subjects have not and which renders it necessary that every 
student should go through them. Why should we not have 
special education from the beginning ? Why is a second 
language, which is often a dead language, necessary ? But the 
specialist is not prepared to go so far, though if he is consistent, 

I think, he should. We have seen that very often we do not, 
by having a great many optional groups, encourage special talent, 
and the effect is that students go into the world with a sort of edu- 
cation which has not fitted them for grappling with certain problems 
that come up before them and wliich notwithstanding they have 
tp. grapple with. I do not mean to say that, the mere inclusion, 
of these subjects into the necessary course will effect the object I 
aim at. Nearly everything depends upon the sort of teachers we 
have in those subjects and of examiners. The teacher shojuld 
accustom his pupils to think and trace effects to their causes,: and 
it is the duty of an examiner to find out whether they have; been 
so taught. But I cannot say that in both these respects , things 
are in a satisfactory condition. Great is the responsibility of 
those who make appointments to professorships and to examiner- 
ships, but whh reference to the latter, on behalf of the Univer- 
sity, I can only regret that there is such a narrow and unpromis- 
ing field for selection. 

Another point on which, with your permission, I wish to 
make a few remarks this evening is that concerning the course of 
general „ education that is necessary fpt ,a candidate,, for a 
professional degree. The i^ of.tho^ who.gaye shape to. our 
University- appears cIea|ly.,tQ ihat^ a . ^ueral . education 

up to thp.^l^i Aj standard, w^ .lai4,,dowft 
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the pule that a candidate for LL. B. and M. C. E. should be a 
Bachelor of Arts, But in the early days of the University the 
number of B. - A.s was very small and even that of those who 
passed the Matriculation examination, and the course of medical 
education extended over five years and that of civil engineering 
over three. They, therefore, conceived the idea of granting a 
sort of license to those students of medicine and civil engineering 
who were qualified for their particular profession, but were not 
qualified for a degree. As,‘ however, they considered it incon- 
sistent with the dignity of a University to issue licenses, they 
gave the name ot degrees to the licenses they issued in medicine 
and civil engineering, and thus we came to have the degrees of 
Licentiates of Medicine and of Civil Engineering. In law, how- 
aver, such a necessity was not felt, and and the B. A. qualifica- 
tion was adhered to. But since the time when the rules were 
promulgated the number of successful candidates at the several 
examinations in Arts have vastly increased, and while we had 39 
candidates who passed the Matriculation in 1862, we have now 
about . 800 or 900 passing every year. In 1862 there were only 
four B. A.s ; we have now between too and 150, and at the 
Previous Examination we have between 160 and 240 successful 
candidates; and at the ist B. A. more then 150. The time, 
therefore, for carrying out the idea of the founders of our 
University, in a modified shape at least, has long since arrived ; 
and the engineering faculty has raised the standard of qualifica- 
tion from the Matriculation to the Previous examination. But 
the medical faculty has been discussing the question for nine 
years without coming to any conclusion. It was even proposed 
or refolved that, instead of the Licentiate of Medicine, we should 
have the more dignified degree of Bachelor of Medicine, and for 
this at least it was hoped that all medical members of the Senate 
would agree in requiring a higher standard of general education ; 
but even for that the majority in the Senate would have nothing 
more than the ' Matriculation. The sister Universities of 
Calcutta and Madras hpe raised their preliminary requirement to 
|he Hrst Examination in Arts ; but we will have nothing of th^ 
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kind. It stands to reason that if a medical man has had a good 
general education, he is likely to be of greater use ; but we do 
not want him to be a man of general education, This you will 
admit is a w^ery unsatisfactory condition of things and is um 
intelligible to my mind. A dead-lock such as this cannot but 
be a matter of great concern to one who wishes to see self-govern- 
ment flourish in this country, and augurs ill for our future 
prospects. I earnestly hope, therefore, that wiser counsels will 
come to prevail, and our medical faculty and the Senate will 
decide the question in a satisfactory manner. I would propose 
for their consideration, as a sort of compromise, whether, if they 
must have the Matriculation for the degree of Licentiate, it 
would not be advisable to have the Intermediate as a preliminary 
qualification for the higher degree of M. B. We shall thus have 
three medical degrees corresponding with three stages in general 
education, that of Licentiate with the Matriculation, the M. B. 
with the Intermediate, and the M. D. with B. A* The field 
of choice will thus be comprehensive, and the candidate may 
choose one of the three according to his own capacities and 
means. 

The character of our Senate and the debates carried on by it 
have a good deal changed since I first became acquainted with 
the body. In those days a very small number of Fellows attended 
the meetings, but they were men who took very great interest 
in educational matters and were alive to the responsibility of 
their position. There were only, if I remember right, about 
twelve fellows present when such an important question as the 
introduction of Persian as a second languag at the higher examina- 
tion in Arts was discussed and that language added to the list 
trom which it had before been excluded on account of its being 
a vernacular. Now we have a larger number of fellows on the 
roll, and a larger number take interest in University matters. 
This is as it should be. however, instead of being 
guided by cold reason and acting with a sense of responsibility, 
|he Senate become a dein0a«|e:itoeinblyii^:.aiiied'* 
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-- • Our. University is but an examining body^ and its function, 
like, that of a mint, is confined to assaying, the silver,, perhaps , 
the . gold, of the intellectual acquisitions of our young . 
according to certain standards, and stamping it with the letters 
B. M. A., M. D., &c. Such an idea of a University is no 
doubt in keeping with the spirit of the age in which machinery 
has received such a high developnient. But this is neither the 
primary, nor a degnified, nor a fruitful of a University. 
A University, . in my opinion, . ought to be a body of men 
devoted to learning, engaged in the pursuit of truth, carrying on : 
researches and investigations, and communicating their knowl^.dge 
to others by educating young iuen and by the publication of 
books and papers. Such a body should have a healthy public 
opinion of its own, the influence of which every one of its 
members, whether a teacher or an examiner, should feel, and 
which should compel him to do his duty faithfully and con- 
scientiously. Looking to the manner in which the work in the 
departments both of instruction and examination has been done 
for a great many years, I have long felt the necessity of such a 
public opinion as the only remedy for the many defects that are 
observable. ■ But it -is- a question whether we shall ever be able 
to realise this idea in India. • In the first place our colleges are 
scattered over the whole Presidency and cannot on this account 
influence each other. The learning and the knowledge! that we 
aim at .are, and must necessarily be, what, might , be called 
European learning and European knowledge,, and the methods 
of investigation, research, and : education are European: .Con- 
sequently, Europeans must .form a very .large and predominant 
element of sneh an institution. But . the European prefessors and 
teachers that come, out feel themselves, as exiles in this . country^ 
and have got no permanent stake ih it.- * They can hardl)^, there- 
fore, be expected to take prid^ in sucli ^ri. I fostkution as; 1 have 
been thinking of artd] con tribute .to; its Tormation. Hence. 4t* is 
t'[iat, though we have had EurG|)ean professors and teachers here 
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now for more than half a century, not"a single work of a nature 
to make its mark in the world has been published by any one 
of them, except the German professors of Oriental Languages. 
And as to the natives of the country, they, too, have shown no 
zeal or ardour in the pursuit of knowledge. Our graduates after 
leaving the University often forget 411 about the subjects to 
which they were introduced while at college ; and if in any case 
they continue to take interest in them, it is but of a languid 
nature. It must be said, however, on their behalf that the first 
thing they must think of is getting on in the world, and perhaps 
the avocation which they have to follow with that view allows them 
little time for pursuit of knowledge. What is necessary then 
is that in connection with the University we should have some 
endowments in the nature of fellowships or professorships to be 
held by the natives. Germany is the country in Europe which 
is known to be foremost in carrying on original research in all 
branches of knowledge, and this has beeen attributed to the fact 
that it was cut up into a great many little states, and continues in 
a great measure to be so cut up. Each of the states made it a 
point to have a University of its own with its usual complement 
of professors and the country has thus come to have many such 
Universities, and a great many men devoted enthusiastically to 
study and research. But what is the possibility of our having 
such professorships, fellowships, or studentships ? There are 
many and important calls on the public exchequer on account of 
which it does not appear likely that Government will institute 
them, though it behoves a paternal Government to direct its 
attention to this branch of educational work also. But Govern- 
ment have at their disposal a fund which might be used for this 
purpose. The late Mr. E. I. Howard, Director of Public Instruc- 
tion, who has left his permanent stamp on the Department of 
Public Instruction, saw the necessity of such' professorships or 
studentships and got the Government to put' into; his hands the 
Daksina Fund. He thereupon Cf^thil certain Vappointmenfs, 
which he ’called fellowships— a 'iiakejwhich' iiyhat’ hiS idea 

was ; and he often' 'expressed ^cldif ■■ his object 
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was to encourage th^ pursuit of learning among the natives of 
this country. He, thererore, did not lay down a certain period 
for which a fellowship was tenable, and our early Daksina 
fellows held their appointments for five or six years and might 
have held them longer if they had Tyjshed. But since his time 
the idea has been lost sight of, and the Daksina fellowships have 
been, to all intents and purposes, converted into scholarships, 
tenable- for a year or two, ostensibly to enable the Bachelors of 
Arts to study for the M. A. degree, which, however, they are not 
compelled to do. But there is nothing to prevent us from -re- 
tracing our steps and the Daksipa Fund might still be used for 
the institution of fellowships or studentships in connection with 
the University with a monthly allowance varying from Rs. -150 
to Rs. 250. I am sure we shall then have a few men at least 
determined to devote their life to study and research. But the 
Daksina Fund can go but a little way ; and the means that are 
wanted for this purpose must principally come from our rich 
citizens themselves. Scholarships and prizes we have got in 
abundance. What is now wanted is studentships or fellowships 
of the kind I mention; and the merchant princes of Bombay will 
truly immortalise themselves and entitle themselves to the per-, 
manent gratitude of their countrymen if they endow them. Five 
or six thousand rupees are sufl&cient for a scholarship, wherefore 
the credit derived from such a gift is but little. But a fellowship, 
from the very fact that a large amount is required and that it 
alone will be the means of promoting the growth of knowledge 
in the country, will remain a standing monument of the genero- 
sity and public spirit of the citizen who endows it. 

But such as our Univeraty is, it has been the means of 
promoting education in the. Presidency and, through it, of doing 
a great deal of good generally. Had it not been for such a 
central establishment as ours that . lays down what boys and 
young men shall be taught, sees that they have been taught it, 
and issues certificates to that, efiect, education would not have 
recqiy^ tKel^expansion. it has. .. the same time it is quite,, clear 
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that sueli an expansion would not have been possible had 
there been no openings for our graduates In the public service 
and the professions. In' 1862 there were only 4 B. A.s. 
Now the number on the M. A. list is 106, and that on the 
B. A. list is 1,339 ; if we add the 183 that have passed this 
year, the total number of graduates in Arts is 1,628. Besides 
we have 35 Bachelors of Science, which brings it up to 1663. 
Of these 378, inclusive of the 3 1 who have passed this year, are 
Bachelors of Law. They are either employed in the Judicial 
Service of Government or are pleaders. In both capacities they 
have greatly contributed to raise the tone of the administration 
of justice. I remember in my younger days to have, in my 
native district, constantly heard murmurs again.st the conduct of 
the raunsilfs or subordinate judges of those days ; hut they have 
all ceased now. A few graduates have got entrance into the 
Revenue Service, and from all the information I have I am in a 
position to state that there also their work is satisfactory. Nearly 
the whole of the higher branch of the Educational Department 
is conducted by graduates. The greater the number of educated 
men that find entrance into the services, the better will it be in 
the interests of good government. It is not enough that the 
statesmen at the helm of affairs and the great officers immediately 
under them should be disinterested persons desirous of nothing 
but the good of the people. The agency they employ for carry- 
ing out their orders and for the performance of the details of the 
administration must be as good as it can be made. Our imme- 
diate governors, with whom it rests to make our life miserable 
or happy, are the Patils, the Kulkarnis, the Talatis, the Mahal- 
karis, the Mamlatdars and their Karkuns, the Police Chief Con- 
stables and Inspectors, the petty Magistrates and the Subordinate 
Judges. For the purposes of good government in a country 
where the masses are uneducated and ignorant it is, in ray 
humble opinion, of the highest importance that these should, 
as far as possible, be men of education and principle. On the 
list of medical graduates we have five Doctors of Medicine and 438 
Licentiates of Medicine, indiraiw trf die men who hav? pa«d this 
56 [ B. G. Bhaadaikar’a Works,' I ' , • ' ' i f '' ' 
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year; in all 443. Some of these are employed in the service 
ot Government, and a few in Native States ; but a good many 
are engaged in private practice. It is only in Bombay and some 
of the larger towns in the districts that our medical graduates find 
private practice but in Bombay the field is now overcrowded. 

uropean medicine has not yet found favour with the masses, 
and the condition of our medical graduates is anything but 
satisfactory. On the list of the graduates in Civil Engineering 
we have one Master and 3 1 1 Licentiates inclusive of this year’s 
men. Most of those are employed in the Public Works Depart- 
ment, on the railways, and in Native States. A few are engaged 
in private practice ; but there is no extensive field for it. 


On our list all the literary classes or castes of Hindus are 
represented ; and there are a few from what are called the back- 
ward classes. The Parsis have, as may be expected from their 
usual energy, taken the fullest advantage of the benefits of the 

University, considering that they form such a small part of the 
population of the Presidency. The only important community 
that still remains backward is that of the Mahomedans. There are 
not more than about 20 on the list of graduates in Arts. Up 
to this time we have had one Mahomedan M. A. only, and 
it is a gratifying circumstance that we have got another this’ year. 
In Bombay we have a large and influential Mahomedan commu- 
nity, but its members are engaged in trade and commerce; and 
as a rule, Indians, whether Hindus or Mahomedans, who have 
an opening in this sphere for their sons do not care to give them 
higher education. The Deccan Mahomedans, like the Deccani 
Hindus, have no, genius for trade or commerce, but somehow 
they do not come forward as their Hindu brethren do. In mv 
opinion It behoves the leading and influential members of thi 
Mahomedan eommunity here and in the mofussil to make 
strenuous endeavours to bring up their co-religionists. The 
assistance of other communities might be asked and will I 
suppose, be given A large number of , scholarships, not less 
than 100, to be held by Mahomedans in High Schools and 
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Colleges sIiOBld be . instituted. If ■ it ^ will take a long time to 
raise a sufficient fund to be invested for the purpose, a beginning 
should be made by- making annual contributions. Let us show 
that we possess public spirit and will help ourselves. If we 
bring forward Mahomedans in this way, they will be represented 
on our University lists in due proportion and: will take theit 
places side by side with the Hindus in the public service and in 
the professions in a corresponding proportion. 

But, genriemen, though our University has thus been 
successfully discharging its duty, there are certain points which 
it is urgently necessary that our graduates should carefully bear 
ill mind in order that they may be as useful as they might be to 
the Government of the country, promote the general interests 
of the community, and contribute towards the regeneration of 
India. And to these, with your permission, I will now devote a 
few minutes, addressing my remarks to my brother graduates. 
An undergraduate of the University, after he has finished bis 
course and taken his degree, claims to be called an educated man. 
The Sanskrit word that corresponds to the word educated is 
rista, ” and according to the old Hindu idea a sista ” is, in 
the words of the great grammarian Patanjali, a man who does 
not store up wealth (literally one who keeps so much grain 
only as is contained in a jar), who is not greedy, and who 
disinterestedly, without any further object, acquires perfect 
proficiency in some branch of learning. The idea, therefore, 
is that he who devotes himself to the pursuit of knowledge or 
truth for its own sake and disdains mere worldly prosperity is 
a man of education or culture. To deserve this title, therefore, 
it will not do for undergraduates to study their books and 
subjects only with a view to tfie degree examinations and in a 
manner to achieve success. It will not do for them to choose 
their optional subjects only because the examination in them 
is likely to be easy. They should take a real and lively interest 
in the books they ie^d and the aubj^cts they study, and choose 
heir optional coPW filler' have a predjleciion for it. 
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year ; in all 443. Some of these are employed in the service 
of Government, and a few in Native States ; but a good many 
are engaged in private practice. It is only in Bombay and some 
of the larger towns in the districts that our medical graduates find 
private practice; but in Bombay the field is now overcrowded. 
European medicine has not yet found favour with the masses, 
and the condition of our medical graduates is anything but 
satisfactory. On the list of the graduates in Civil Engineering 
we have one Master and 3 1 1 Licentiates inclusive of this year’s 
men. Most of those are employed in the Public Works Depart- 
ment, on the railways, and in Native States. A few are engaged 
in private practice ; but there is no extensive field for it. 

On our list all the literary classes or castes of Hindus are 
represented ; and there are a few from what are called the back- 
ward classes. The Parsis have, as may be expected from their 
usual energy, taken the fullest advantage of the benefits of the 
University, considering that they form such a small part of the 
population of the Presidency. The only important community 
that still remains backward is that of the Mahomedans. There are 
not more than about 20 on the list of graduates in Arts. Up 
to this time we have had one Mahomedan M. A. only, and 
it is a gratifying circumstance that we have got another this year. 
In Bombay we have a large and influential Mahomedan commu- 
nity, but its members are engaged in trade and commerce ; and, 
as a rule, Indians, whether Hindus or Mahomedans, who have 
an opening in this sphere for their sons do not care to give them 
higher education. The Deccan Mahomedans, like the Deccani 
Hindus, have no genius for trade or commerce, but somehow 
they do not come forward as their Hindu brethren do. In my 
opinion it behoves the leading and influential members of the 
Mahomedan community here and in the mofussil to make 
strenuous endeavours to bring up their co-religionists. The 
assistance of other communities might be asked and will, I 
suppose, be given. A large number of scholarships, not less 
than 100, to be held by Mahomedans in High Schools and 
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Colleges should be instituted* If' it will take a long time to 
raise a suiEcient fund, m for the purpose, a beginning 

should be made by making annual contributions* Let us show 
that we possess public spirit and will help ourselves. If we 
bring forward Mahomedans in this way, they will be represented 
on our University lists in due proportion and. will take their 
places side by side with the Hindus in the public service and in 
the professions in a corresponding proportion. 

But, gentlemen, though our University has thus been 
successfully discharging its duty, there are certain points which 
it is urgently necessary that our graduates should carefully bear 
in mind in order that they may be as useful as they might be to 
the Government of the country, promote the general interests 
of the community, and contribute towards the regeneration of 
India. And to these, with your permission, I will now devote a 
few minutes, addressing my remarks to my brother graduates. 
An undergraduate of the University, after he has finished his 
course and taken his degree, claims to be called an educated man. 
The Sanskrit word that corresponds to the word educated is 
sista, ” and according to the old Hindu idea a sista ” is, in 
the words of the great grammarian Patanjali, a man who does 
not store up wealth (literally one who keeps so much grain 
only as is contained in a jar), who is not greedy, and who 
disinterestedly, without any further object, acquires perfect 
proficiency in some branch of learning. The idea, therefore, 
is that he who devotes himself to the pursuit of knowledge or 
truth for its own sake and disdains mere worldly prosperity is 
a man of education or culture. To deserve this title, therefore, 
it will not do for undergraduates to study their books and 
subjects only with a view to the degree examinations and in a 
manner to achieve success. It will not do for them to choose 
their optional subjects only because the examination in them 
is likely to be easy. They should take a real and lively interest 
in the books they read and the subjects they study, and choose 
heir optional course only because they have a predilection for it. 
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With a sincere and humble desire to know and to improve^ they 
should endeavour to find and appreciate the good that their books 
place before them, appropriate it, and make it a part of their 
own nature. Mere success at an examination and the acquisition 
of a degree, and through its means the improvement of one*s 
worldly prospects, are not very high motives, and are certainly 
unworthy of any thoughtful man, and especially of the descen- 
dants of those who disdained riches to be able to devote them- 
selves single-heartedly to knowledge and truth. At the same 
time to deserve this title of ^ista or educated it will not do for 
one who has got his degree to think that his work is accomplish- 
ed and that he has nothing more to do with books or knowledge. 
An educated native should continue through his life to take 
interest in the great subjects of knowledge which occupy the 
attention of man, and should go on closely watching the 
progress of ideas in Europe, where, of course, there is greater 
movement of thought than in our country. He will forfeit 
his claim to be considered a man of culture, if he chooses to be 
ignorant of what the progressive nations of the West, are think- 
ing, doing and admiring. But in the course of our progress 
in this lifelong education we are likely, in consequence of our pre- 
vious antecedents, to misunderstand and misapply European ideas. 
Against such misunderstanding and misapplication we have to 
guard ourselves. For instance, the idea of self-respect, per- 
sonal independence, national independence, liberty of speech, 
and patriotism are constantly brought to our notice, and 
there is“ evidence that a good many of our men do not 
understand their proper limitations. Self-respect and personal 
independence often degenerate into disrespect for others, and 
want of reverence for those who, by their position, knowledge 
or even age, deserve it from us. Such a degeneration can only 
have the effect of degrading a man’s character. Self-respect 
ought to come into operation only then, when a low worldly 
motive is about to lead you to dp a mean or an unrighteous act, 
and prevent you from doing it. ..Personal independence ought 
to be exhibited only then^ when the importunity of others or 
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the fear of displeasing them prevents you from saying and^ doing 
what, after a careful inquiry, you have come to believe to be 
undoubtedly true/and lead you to say it or do it National 
independence you can have only when there is a nation and 
it has the capacity of governing itself. But when the inhabitants 
of a country are divided into a number of separate communities 
or castes hostile to each other, national independence can only 
mean the possession by one community or one caste of power 
over others which it must, of course, use for its own benefit 
and to the detriment of others. And when the country has 
never had in the course of its history a training in free or re- 
presentative institutions or never been animated with a desire 
for them or had even a conception of them, national indepen- 
dence must mean the tyranny of one man over all others. In 
the same manner liberty of speech and all kinds of liberty have 
their limits, which it is of great importance always to bear in 
mind. You cannot speak what^ you like or act as you like 
simply because you are free or possess liberty. Liberty of speech 
means that one should not be prevented from speaking what, 
after a careful examination, one has found to be unmistakably true 
and which it is good in the interest of the community that one 
should speak. If, however, you say something against an in- 
dividual or a body of individuals because they are obnoxious 
to you, without any inquiry and without even a decent know- 
ledge of the matter with reference to which you are criticizing 
him or them, it is an absolute misuse of the liberty of speech 
which cannot but promote ill-feeling, foment quarrels, and 
eventually bring on ruin. Similarly, liberty of action implies 
that one should not be prevented from doing what one’s con- 
science approves or imposes on him as a duty. If, however, 
conscience or sense of duty is set aside and a man, under the 
influence of any of his lower passions, acts in a manner to do 
harm or injustice to others, he is not a man who is free, but is 
a slave of his passions, and will have to be prevented , in . certain 
f asgs from being so by the law^ pL ihe .community^ ^ ^ ^ 
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The idea of patriotism, which is constantly brought up 
before our minds by English literature and history, is in the same 
manner liable to be very greatly misunderstood and misapplied. 
One may think patriotism requires him to hate foreigners because 
they are foreigners, to run down their manners, customs, and 
institutions, to attribute vices to them which they do not possess, 
and deny their most manifest virtues and all the good that they 
actually do. On the other hand it may be considered to consist 
in praising one’s ancestors and one’s own people, admiring their 
manners, customs and institutions, and denying their manifest 
failings and the patent defects of their character. This is the 
patriotism of feeble minds incapable of thought and action. 
And eventually it resolves itself into a confirmed enmity for one’s 
own. people. For if people do not see the good that there is 
in foreigners, tliey are incapable of learning ; if they do not see 
their own serious faults and defects and the evil that there is in 
their manners, customs, and institutions, there can be no im- 
provement, no progress; and the nation must lag behind while 
others are going on, and must suffer. He only is a true patriot 
who, with an unprejudiced mind and with the light that God has 
vouchsafed to him, examines the manners,: customs, and institu- 
tions of his country and the character of his people, fearlessly 
exposes the abuses or evils he may find therein,' and earnestly 
calls upon them to reform and improve even at the risk of 
offending them and being stoned by themi. Again, one ought 
to be a patriot in reality and not in name merely; for if he is 
a true patriot, he must be prepared to sacrifice, his time, money, 
convenience, interests and even reputation for the good of hjs 
Country. But if he is good only for talking and slowly retires 
when called upon to undergo self-sacrifice, when he will work 
only in matters where he is praised by his countrymen and will 
stand at a convenient distance from others, which, howsoever 
beneficial to them, offend their prejudices, he is but a self-seeking 
patriot. Again, in politics patriotism generally aims at national 
independence^ But I” have aheRdy. pointed out what national 
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independence can only mean in the case of a country divided 

into communities and castes in chronic hostility with each other 

and unused to, or unacquainted with, free institutions. An 

Indian patriot must recognize the great forces in operation in 

the world. Asia is being divided among themselves by three great 

European Powers, and in the contest,, from the character and i 

peculiar civilization of its people, Asia is nowhere. We ought ! 

to consider ourselves peculiarly fortunate in having fallen into \ 

the hands of a nation that has a conscience. England would be ; 

ashamed of herself if she held India solely for the purpose of her 

own aggrandizement. She has consciously undertaken the I 

function of civilizing India, and of this our University is one | 

of the many evidences available. She has given an orderly and i 

stable government to the counry ; destroyed the Thugs, Pindarics, ! 

and Dacoits ; allowed to every man the right to live and enjoy ; 

his earnings, which no one, howsoever high his position, can j 

transgress; and given us the benefits of the inventions of the nine- 1 

teenth century, — railways, telegraphs, a highly organized post r 

office, and so on. The material or mechanical resources of 

England are vast. The intellect of a European, especially of 

Western Europe, is ever wakeful, ever active. Every new idea 

is grasped, examined from all points of view, and it fructifies. 

Improvements in the processes of manufacture of all kinds, from i 

that of fire matches to that of guns, ships of war, and spinning i 

and weaving machinery, are constantly going on. And above | 

all, the Englishman possesses immense powers of organization ; I 

he is ever diligent and watchful ; his work is always methodical | 

and systematic ; he is animated by an over-powering sense of : 

national duty ; and he maintains perfect discipline in everything, 

I say.“ above all, ” for it was by these qualities that he succeeded i 

in establishing an empire in India, before he had steamships, | 

railways, electric telegraphs, and powerful guns and other arms [ 

of precision. A wise Indian patriot, therefore, will take pride I 

in the fact that this country forms a very important member of 
the Empire over which the sun never sets, and that India is one ■ 

of the brightest jewels, if not the; brightest, in the British Crowm I 
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The glories of he should regard as his glories and 

its misfortunes to be his misfortunes. We are the inhabitants 
of Greater Britain, i. e, of the larger section of Britain, the 
smaller section of which is situated in North-Westeam Europe ; 
and our political patriotism should centre itself round that name. 
Therein lies our salvation. The world is moving towards higher 
politcal unities: And a higher unity has been formed in the 
shape of the British Empire; and there can be no disruption of 
that unity as long as Englishmen are what they are, nor can 
there be the remotest desire for it so long as Indians are thoughtful 
and wise. There may be some points in the policy pursued in 
the government of the country and some acts which are conceived 
more in the interests of England than of India. There may be 
grievances and individual cases of oppression. But we have got 
the right of petition and the liberty of speech. This right and 
this liberty should, however, be used in the manner I have 
already indicated. Care should be taken to study the particular 
question and ascertain the truth about it, to say nothing that is 
not true, and to ascribe no evil motive ; and general denuncia- 
tions, of which unfortunately we find so many, ought strictly 
to be avoided. We may even ask for powers and privileges. 
But before we do so we should take care to qualify ourselves 
for their exercise. We should learn to use them in the interests 
of the community at large, and rise superior to all considerations 
about self, caste, or clique. Nothing but a sense of duty to the 
general public should actuate us in the exercise of the powers 
and privileges that may be granted to us. At the same time 
we should endeavour to form habits of working in an orderly 
and methodical manner. If those powers and privileges have, in 
the first instance, to be exercised by the masses of the people, 
they ought to be made to understand what they mean ; they 
ought to be taught that they have certain interests as a community 
which it is their duty to promote by a Just and faithful exercise 
of those powers and privileges, and educated into a desire for 
them. If we bestow no thought upon such matters and go 
on asking, we shall simply be wasting breath. And as. to the 
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powers aad privileges already Ranted td us, if :we use them fot 
advatacing our private interests dr those of our clique or caste tod 
will riot dp the work they eritail regularly, we shall make oursedtes 
the, efiethies* of our country instead of patriots. For there will 
thus be iriisgOvernirientj arid the British authorities will takfe 
aWay what they’ haVe granted, or at least cease to grant mdrej 
and our future prospedts will be destroyed. Whenever a ' native 
misuses a privilege or a power, there ought, therefore, to be i. 
strong public opiriiOri amOrig us Which - will condemn hirri arid 
prevent further misused . ■ ; ' 


d have thus briefly discussed the manner in which some 
of the ideas to which we are introduced are, or may be, misunderi 
stood ^nd abused. • We should guard ourselves against' such a 
misunderstanding and such an abuse, and treasure up ift our 
hearts the words of- the great sage of Clrelsea, addressed to the 
students of the Edinburgh University,' on the true objects of 
education. “ You are eve^- to bear in/ mind j ” says: he, “that 
there lies behind that (mere, positive and technical knowledge) 
the acquisition pf what may be called wisdom^-namely, sound 
appreciation and just decision as -to all the objects that ^ cqme 


round you,, and the habit of behaving with justice, candourj^ clear 
insight,.pd' loyal adherence ii;p fact. Great is wisdom; infinity 
is the value of.wisdopi. -.It cannot , be exaggerated, it is thg 
highest achievement of man. ‘ Blessed is he that getteth undetv 
stapdiag.’ And that, I believe, on occasion may be missed very 
easily: never more easily than now, I sometimes think. If that 
is a failure, all is - failure !.” Eet us then endeavour to acquire 
this .highest achievement of man; this wisdom, by means, of the 
education we receive, by what European literature and history 
teach us. If we do not do ■ so, rest assured all will be failure, 
as the prophet tells us. . ' • ' ’ , ; 

' One of the ‘ideas which is calculated to lead us‘ to wisdom/ 
and which, in recent, times, has been exercising such a powerful 
influence river the Europefin nSind and leading Europeans tri 
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study with a sympathetic spirit the literature^ the history, and 
the religion of our country and the other countries in the world, 
even the thoughts and ideas of savages, is the unity of the 
human race. We should learn to sympathize with the joys 
and griefs of men of all races, study watchfully the conflict and 
progress of ideas among them and their gradual advance from 
barbarism to the height of civilization, and from the elevated 
standpoint thus gained, and with our national prejudices thus 
cleared off, look back upon the history of our race, trace with 
an unbiassed mind its progress towards civilization and observe 
the phenomenon of its stagnancy, or, more truly, its decline 
and degradation. It will then be our duty strenuously to en- 
deavour to eradicate the causes of that decline and that degrada- 
tion. My friends, we are living in a momentous period in 
the history of India. Upon our conduct at this period depends 
the future of our country. The Indian intellect has been 
dormant for centuries. Original thought disappeared with the 
old Rsis; the fermentation of religious and philosophic ideas 
ceased with the decline of Buddhism; philosophy became verbose 
and wasted itself in trifling subtleties; poetry assumed an artificial 
character; religion degenerated into forms, ceremonies, and 
superstitions ; and custom became a hideous tyrant and brought 
in female infanticide, the burning alive of widows, the marriage 
of a hundred or a hundred and fifty girls to one man, the degrada- 
tion of womankind, hook-swinging, &c., &c. ; and there was no 
moral force in the land to do battle with these evils. It was 
reserved for the foreigner to put some of them down with the 
strong arm of the law ; but in the cases in which the foreigner 
will not interfere they still flourish. The intellect and the moral 
sense of the country must now wake up under the influence 
of European civilization, and the task and heavy responsibility 
of regenerating her has devolved upon ourselves, who have felt 
the influence. Thought -on every subject of interest to humanity 
must be stimulated, literature and philosophy have a fresh start, 
our vernaculars be improved, and ,a desire for knowledge be 
propagated. The grea; iniquities ,*04 , falsehoods of our social 
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institutions aiid customs must be corrected, the standard of 
practical morality raised, tastes improved, higher ideals placed 
before the people, and. religion purified and reformed. If we have 
truly assimilated the -idea of patriotism, .if the. , feeling has really 
sprung up in our.hearts, here is a legitimate field for its - exercise. 
But if we neglect it. entirely, or are .very lukewarm, about it, and 
confine our activity, to the political sphere, the least_ that can be 
said about thp inatter is that our patriotism is not the genunine 
but a counterfeit article. And we shall cut the ground from 
under our feet ; for, from what I have already said, you will see 
that there can be no political advancement without social and 
moral advancement. In this process of regeneration the ideas 
or principles, which alone will guide us safely, are sense of duty, 
love of truth, and love of justice. The education we receive 
will have to be considered merely superficial if it does not enable 
us to grasp these principles. These, therefore, I earnestly 
implore you to learn thoroughly and incorporate with your in- 
ternal spirit. Not only will they elevate the individual character, 
but they alone will ensure the future happiness of our race. For, 
social arrangements, manners, and customs then only conduce 
to the happiness and prosperity of a nation, when they are based 
upon truth and justice. One of the greatest historians of 
England, who denies that history is a science which will enable 
us to predict the results of particular deeds, as the astronomer 
predicts an eclipse, still acknowledges that “one lesson and 
only one history may be said to repeat with distinctness; that 
the world is built semehow on moral foundations ; that in the 
long run, it is well with the good ; in the long run, it is ill with 
the wicked.” And further on he says more forcibly and elo- 
quently, “ First, it ( history ) is a voice for ever sounding across 
|he centuries the laws of right and wrong. Opinions alter, 
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iaarm^s cliange, cteeds rise afid fait; but' the inorab law. is: written 
iaa the tablets of eternity. -For every false word . dr ninrighteous 
deed, for cruelty and oppression, for lust .ox vanity, the. price 
has to be paid at last, not -always by the cliief offenders, but 
paid by some one. - Justice, and truth alone 'endure -and .livci 
Injustice arid falsehood may bedong-liyed; but doornsday comes 
at laist'tO'them, in French revolutions and other- terrible ways.” 
There, gentlemen, must all discussion arid -dispute -Ond,- -and 
there will l- end.- --jr.::.-'- j -. ^ 




■ REJOINDER TO MR. JUSTICE RANADE ' 

. . [ From the Bombay Gazette, Bombay., April, 1894 ], 

The late Mr. Justice Ranade criticised in an address delivered at 
the Eighth Annual General Meeting of the Bombay Graduates’ Assd-' 
ciation some of the conclusions arrived at in the Convocation Address* • 
The following is the reply of Sir B. G. Bhandarkar, dated LonavalA, 
.34tb April 1894. ■' - • ....... .: 

Sir, — The position and ,infltieijce of |he Honourable 
Justice Ranade render it necessary. t.haL against my usual practice; 

I should notice his criticism on my Convocation address. .Mr. 
Ranade discovers an undertone of pessimism in what I said. In 
private conversation also he^has again and again denounced n^ 

a' pessimist. But I am unable to, find, the reasou. , What , I 
have , been doing during the last seven or eight, years - is to, 
call attention to the defects and shortcomings of my cou}jtrym,i^n 
and the erroneous notions prevailing among them, imploring 
them to endeavour ,. to get over them as- a necessary preliminary 
tQ all progress.,^ and tell them that without the acquisition of 
certain virtues and without a reform of our social Institndo^n^ 
real political advance is impossible. Beyond this I can' find^ nq 
justification of Mr. :Ranade’s use of that epithet in.. my case, 
Put there is no reason^yvhy I should complain, On the contrary^ 
J, should feel nayself highly honoured . by-Mr- -Ranade’s. speaking 
M. .m§:.^s a pessimist. ' For in the course of a . lecpre delivered 
by bitn .in. connection;. with .the.,ani^iYersary-.,of .the. Prarthana 
;Saiftaj,, about a .fortnight;,ago,^M,r.o,.Ranade; told; his , audknee 
.that .Carlyle and Ruskbi.,.were . pessimists.: A pessimist , then ig 
one who hates caqt' au.d- .cotiventi.on, 'and preachos. sintefl^y, 
fidelity to truth, and action as opposed to talk ; for that is what 
■Carlyle and Ruskin do.. But -Mr. Justtce- Ranade warned his 
hearers against Carlyle and Kuskiri^-ds ufisuited to odr weak -con- 
stitution, however suited "they’ 'Mght Be to ' the sturdier races 
•phat iuhabit the PptisK'JsleSl iMjtt'tmkble- 1)' 
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Such a scientist as Tyndall acknowledges with gratitude the healthy 
rooral influence exercised over him by Carlyle, saying it was 
his teaching that roused him to action. Principal Selby observed 
in the course of a lecture, that he delivered to his pupils the 
other day that Carlyle, Ruskin, and Wordsworth were his 
favourite authors, meaning thereby to recommend them to their 
attention. 

Perhaps Mr. Justice Ranade does not like my plain-speaking, 
for he is reported to have said at the lecture alluded to above 
that " a wise doctor never revealed to his patient the danger of 
illness he suffered from ; though some thought that truth was 
truth and must always be told”. This constitutes the radical 
difference between us. But what surprises me greatly is that 
Mr. Ranade should see that his doctrine is based on the most 
hopeless pessimism. For the comparison implies that India is 
suffering from a dangerous disease that mu.st terminate fatally. 
But if she is suffering from a disease which is curable, but may 
become dangerous if she does not carefully attend to the direc- 
tions of the doctor, can the doctor be called wise who will not 
warn her and impress upon her the paramount necessity of 
carefully observing his directions, if she wishes to live but will 
go on telling her that she is in sound health, equal to any kind 
of exertion and may conduct her as she wishes ? If I believed 
that India was suffering from a disease of the former kind, I 
would pass my days in the saddest silence. But I believe she 
is suffering from a disease of the latter kind ; and hence my 
efforts to warn her and to point out the remedies. This is what 
I have done in my Convocation address; and the directions 
there given might be shortly summed up in the words : “ Follow 
Carlyle and Ruskin, and you will be saved ”. 

I will now proceed to the main points discussed by Mr. 
Ranade. He says I: did not attribute the disproportionately 

large mortality among the Hinflns tot “ the strain of studies in 

|he University currieplpm ‘I'liis mot correct; I did- attrj- 
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bute. Again, he says, I was “of opinion that they (the evil 
results ) were not due to any overstrain of studies and examina- 
tions”. I was not and did not say I was. On the contrary, 

I endeavoured to make out that the education we received did 
impose a heavy strain upon us, from which our fathers and 
■grand-fathers were free. And I said that the strain in the ordi- 
nary walks of life was also heavy in consequence of our having 
come in contact with a more energetic race. I admitted the 
strain, but,' unlike Mr. Ranade and others., I did not propose 
the reduction of the standards, as that would mean the giving 
of degrees to men with only a semblance of education ; but, 
finding from a comparison of the mortality among the different 
classes of graduates that the Parsees stood the strain very well, 

I advised the Hindus to live like the Parsees, and affirmed that 
a thorough change in their social ideas and customs would alone 
enable the Hiitdus to bear the strain. And I do not know how 
men who advocate a reduction in the standards can with con- 
sistency ask Government to hold the Civil Service Examination 
in India. The course of study for that examination is certainly 
more difficult than that for the B. A. degree, and is as hard as, 
if not harder than, that for the M. A. examinatian. Our best 
B. A.S have, when they happen to go England, to place them- 
selves for one or two years under a professional crammer and 
even then get a low place in the pass list. Our only way, there- 
fore, is to fit ourselves for the strain which the higher education 
imposes, and not ask that the strain be reduced. If Mr. Ranade 
thinks that the real evil lies in the University curriculum, he 
ought to have faced that vital question, and given us his solution 
of it instead of contenting himself with a general allusion to the 
pass degree of the English Universities. He has not made any 
specific proposals as to how the standard should be reduced. 
The only definite thing that he and persons who think with 
him have got to say. is that candidates who fail in certain subjects 
should be examined in the following year in those subjects only. 
But if we examine our death list , we shall, I think, find that a 
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great many on that list were not plucked at all at apy examina- 
tion;., so thatjSupposing the change were not objectionable in Other 
respects, it.y^ould by nO/means operate as a far-reaching remedy. 

' Since the 'lowest percentage of deaths among the Pafsee 
graduates is the'point on which my argument for' social change 
hinges, Mr. Justice Ranade’s great effort is directed- towards 
niaKrig out that the Pdrsees have no advantage over the Hindus 
in this respect, 'and ' these do "hot die in larger nuinbers. But 
since Mr. Ranade has also been an advocate of social reform, hie 
endeavours to dear hiihself from a possible misunderstanding 
as regards his attitude towards that question, and asserts 'that if 
he is going to prove that the Parsees have no superiority over 
the Hindus, it is only because “no useful purpose is served by 
imperfect generalizations ”. He also thinks it unfortunate that 
r should have confined my inquiries to the first eighteen yeafs 
of the existence of the "University. But let us look into the 
question tnore closely in order to find out whether Mr; Ranade’s 
generalizations or mine have a sounder basis, and whether' the 
principle of confining one’s inquiry to a certain nulhber ■ of 'years 
■is-ndt the only true principle in the case. Mr^f Rariade himself 
sdys that some only' of - our 'graduates died, immediately- after 
'taking their degree,’ but the majority lived^-'till they v^ere' ahodt 
thi'rty-fiveV' that being their average age at the time of death. 
'They thus lived for abomt ten years after they took their degree. 
IH so taking the matter, 'Mr. Ranade supposes thein to have left 
thfe University at the age of twenty-five. 'But Bl A.s leave when 
they 'dire abont twenty or twentyione ; though ' M. A.s stay " till 
they are abotit twenty-five, We will take twelve or thirteen as 
the humber of years' for Which they lived' after taking their degree!. 
This means that the ' Uftiversity poison,' to 'adopt a medical 
phrase, takes about 12 years to operate' after it has been intrd"- 
duCed info the system. If so, in order to estimate the per- 
'centage of deaths caused by' if, we should ta,ke into consideration 
‘only the number of _gtadhkes dti''Vhora it has been operating 
^r thoPb' thaw ' twelve ■yfearSj'^aidd leave dfit ■the-re'dt;-''''Bor''in 
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the case of tHese latter the poison has not had its assigned time 
in which to operate* Mr. Ranade's procedure, therefore, of 
taking all graduates up to the last year must lead to fallacious 
results. I have excluded graduates of the last thirteen years, 
and therefore mine must be the correct principle. Of course 
since all these calculations are more or less rough, I must have 
excluded those of the las.t twelve, eleven or even ten years, 
instead of those of thirteen years ; but the result would nor have 
been materially different. Then again the other principle intro- 
duced by Mr. Ranade is equally based on a radical error. He 
states that the general health statistics give the rate of mortality 
to be thirty per thousand between the age limits of twenty and 
forty, and since the University rate exceeds this, it is unques- 
tionable that the University kills men. Now, the University 
rate cannot at all be compared with the general outside rate. 
For this latter is arrived at by taking a certain number of men 
at the age of twenty, observing them till they ( the same men ) 
become forty years old, and finding how many of them have 
died during the time. But in arriving at the University rate 
Mr, Ranade has not observed the same men from the . age limit 
of twenty to that of forty ; some of his men are forty years of 
age, others thirty-nine, thirty-eight etc., down to twenty. To 
be able to compare the two rates, . Mr. Ranade ought to have 
taken the graduates of a certain year and observe them till they 
became forty years old, and not taken different graduates of 
different ages. In the case of the general outside rate, you have 
the same men at different ages, while in the case of the Univer- 
sity rate you have different men at different ages. Thus then, 
though of course we believe that the strain of University studies 
does injure men’s health, the matter has not at all been proved 
by Mr. Justice Ranade. 

But though the statistical results arrived at by Mr* Ranade 
are vitiated by the radical error shown above, they point in the 
same direction as mine. The death-rate among rParsee.B. A.s 
is three per cent., among Gujarathis five, and Marathas 9*2, 

58 [ E. a Bhandatkar’a Worki, Vol. 1. } 
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while the rate among graduates generally is four, five and ten 
respectively. Mr. Ranade shirks from the obvious inference 
that arises. He dwells for some time on the apparent advantages 
which the Gujarathis enjoy as regards some of the courses in 
some of the faculties, and which are principally due to their 
smaller numbers, where, as I have observed, the operation of 
a law does not become manifest, quietly neglecting the fact that 
they are two-thirds worse than the Parsees in the B. A. list ( the 
percentages being five and three), while in any more limited 
B. A. list, they are a little more than once worse ; asserts that 
the general rates, 4, 5 and 10 are reproduced in the B. A. rates, 
though these are 3, 5 and 9*2, i. e. that there is no difference 
between the three of the Parsees here and four there; and ob- 
serves in explanation of the more favourable rate in the case of the 
Parsees : 4^ The general rate for the Parsees is lowered by the 

very large number of Parsee Garduates” . What Mr. Justice 
Ranade means by this it is difiicult to understand. Is it an 
arithmetical law that he wishes here to enunciate, viz., the 
larger the divisor, the smaller the quotient that we get ? If so, what 
can be the use of such a statement here? He should give a 
social, economic, sanitary, or educational reason for it; but in- 
stead, of that he gives an arithmetical reason. All this shows 
that the spirit in which Mr. Ranade approaches the question 
is anything but scientific ; similarly, he says with reference to 
the Maratha graduate that if these specially unfortunate deaths 
(60 out of 102) are excluded, the mortality rate among the 
Marathas would be as favourable as, the Gujarathi graduates 
show ”, that is to say, if these sixty Marathas had not died, the 
death-rate among the Maratha Graduates would have been the 
same as among the Gujarathis, and if the divisor in the case of 
the Parsees had not been large, the Gujarathis would have been 
equally well off with the Parsees, This simply shows Mr. 
Ranade's desire to arrive at the conclusion that the Parsees w^ere 
not better off than the Marathas and Gujarathis, and thus to 
show the groundlessness of my reasoning about the necessity 
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of Social reform, bm it also shows that he has failed in the 
attempt, the facts being inexorable. And this is the case,, not- 
withstanding that he included all the younger graduates upon 
whom the strain had not yet produced its effects. 

Ranade*s address is similarly made 
up. He misunderstands me, makes me say what I did not 
mean to say, and then refutes me. For instance, while speaking 
on the question of the University becoming a body of men 
devoted to learning and carrying on original investigations and 
researches I said that the European Professors had not contri- 
buted to the formation of such a body, nor the Native graduates, 
who, if they continue to take interest in certain subjects, did it 
in a languid manner. Against this Mr. Ranade brings ten per 
cent of graduates, most of whom have confined their literary 
efforts to the translation of a play or two from Shakespeare, or 
another small English work or a Sanskrit work and to the publi- 
cation of stray articles *or essays in a magazine or newspaper. 
Can all this be by any stretch of sense called carrying on investi- 
gations and researches ? Is the interest taken not languid even 
on Mr. Ranade's showing ? I have even excused this want of 
devotion to learning by saying that the avocation which graduates 
must follow leaves them little time for literary pursuits, and 
proposed the institution of Fellowships. From Mr. Ranade’s 
way of meeting the point, it would appear that Fellowships are 
unnecessary, since ten per cent of our graduates have already 
devoted themselves to learning and original research and made 
our Universities a body of learned men. Similarly, with re- 
ference to my remarks on the poverty of students Mr. Justice 
Ranade says I have evaded the difficulty. He, however, does 
not appear to have met it or suggested any remedies. He has 
only dwelt longer on the subject, and said some fine things 
about it. But I proceed to tell the parents that they should care 
more for the education of their sons than for their marriage and 
spend what they have got or what they borrow on the former 
father than the latter. And no ppe will deny that the average 
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Hindu parent attaches far greater importance to the marriage of 
4iis son than to his education and makes greater sacrifices for it 
than for the other, 

1 ^ the paragraph in which Mr. Justice Ranade brings 
together the lessons to be derived from his discourse he puts down 
enforced bachelorship up to the completion of studies as the 
highest remedy, and uses language a great deal similar to that 
which I have used. This is very surprizing after the long and 
elaborate effort made to prove that University strain and poverty 
alone kill our graduates, in the course of which not the remotest 
allusion is made to bad social arrangements as even a partial source 
of the evil, or better social arrangements as calculated to avert it. 
There are a good many other points worthy of notice^ such as 
the University extension question, and the proposal about a sort 
of an acadamy, both of which I consider thoroughly impracti- 
cable ; but the letter has already grown long and I must stop. 
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Being tlie substance of an Address delivered on the occasion of the 
25 th Anniversary of the Removal of the Deccan College, Poona, to its 
present building. Originally published by the Cheap Literature Com- 
mittee of the Theistic Association of Bombay ,--1893. 

On the 23rd of March 1868 the old Poona College was 
removed to this very commodious and beautiful building and 
called the Deccan College, This event you have recently con- 
ceived the idea of commemorating and I think very properly. 
For by being removed to this building, the old Poona College 
was put into a condition to realise, in a more cfRcient manner, 
the object of its existence. We should remember this event 
with joy, but it is not proper that the occasion should be wasted 
in mere froth and merriment. We should devote a portion of 
our time to looking back at the way we, as members of the 
Institution, have traversed in order to find out whether it is the 
right way, and if we perceive that we have gone astray, we 
should endeavour to place ourselves on the right way. In other 
words, this is an occasion when we should seriously consider 
whether the College has been realising the objects of its existence 
and if not, think how it may be made to do so better. From 
his superior ability and the position he occupies I believe the 
Principal to be the fit and proper person to address you on a 
matter connected with this subject today, but since the time is 
nigh when my connection with this College and with education 
generally shall cease, he has asked me to discharge the duty 
instead. And though I clearly feel myself to be incompetent for 
the task, I think I must obey. 

The object of the Deccan College and similar institutions 
is to educate the youths of India. Various views have been 
expressed as to what education consists in, but I think those 
which I wish to place before you will not be considered unique. 
The etymological sense of the wor^ 'which is ^0 lead out/' 
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will guide us towards the formation of a correct idea. To evoke 
the faculties of the mind;i^^^ w for the education that is 

given in such institutions, would lie dormant and to direct their 
exercise so that they may efEcienily serve their purpose, is thus 
the object of education. In Sanskrit we have the word Vinaya 
which has the same etymological sense and expresses the training 
of the feelings and faculties and also the result of the process, 
viz. a well-ordered or disciplined mind, good manners and 
humility. There is another word Samskara which means the 
communication of a certain shape or form to the mind like the 
shape which an artist gives to the material he employs in order 
to produce a beautiful object ; or that which a mechanic gives to 
the quantity of matter so as to make it subserve a useful purpose. 
Training the mind in this way or giving it such a shape or form 
is the object of education. Young men have to be tanght here 
to have clear ideas before themy to see the connection between 
them, and to proceed from one connection of ideas to another, 
that is, to proceed from one proposition to another. They have 
thus to be taught to reason. We know how confused the ideas 
of an uneducated man are, what mistakes he makes as to their 
connection and how incompetent he is to arrive at a correct 
conclusion from a certain proposition. 

But this is not the only object of mental education. You 
may be able to form clear ideas, see their connection correctly 
and reason in a faultless manner, but the ideas themselves may 
be mistaken. The premises you start from may be wrong, and 
may thus render all your reasoning worthless. Another object 
of education, therefore, is to teach you to observe correctly, 
compare and criticise, and arrive at correct premises or notions. 

Another object or a kindred object is to liberalise the mind ; 
to free it from the narrowness which the antecedents of a man 
induce into it. Thus, for* instance; a bigoted Christian thinks 
that there can be nothing really gwd in Non-Christians, and a 
tigoted Hindu thinks* a be unclean whom it is 
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defilement to touch. But if by education the mind is raised 
above the narrow sphere of thought in which it moves, the 
Christian will see that the Heathen too has got a great deal of 
good in him and the Hindu, that it is not simply fickle fortune 
that has raised the European, but that he possesses virtues „ that 
deserve his admiration. To place the mind, therefore, on a 
high platform from which it can look at things as they are, and 
not with the coloured eyes of pre^possession or prejudice, is an 
important end to be attained by means of education. 

But this does not exhaust all that is sought to be attained 
by the education of the mind, A young man is introduced 
to a variety of subjects that are likely to interest him, and these 
are taught to him in a manner to enable him to make one or 
more of these the study of his after-life,, so that they may be 
the source of pure pleasure or profit to himself and to the com- 
munity to which he belongs. Thus then the acquisition of 
clear ideas, and of the power of observation, comparison and 
criticism, the freeing of the mind from the narrowness conse- 
quent on prepossession or prejudice, and a positive knowledge 

of certain subjects constitute, I believe, the aim of mental 
education. 

But after all the mind or intellect is but an instrument, and 
even when the instrument is good, it does not necessarily follow 
that he who wields it— the inner man— is himself good. The 
inner man is composed of a variety of ieelings and desires which 
sway the will and from which proceeds action. We are so con- 
stituted as to perceive a graduation of worthiness among these 
various springs of action. The desire, for instance, of pleasure 
ought not to be allowed to determine a man’s will in preference 
to truth or justice. Selfishness ought not to make us neglect 
the claims of compassion, A training and a discipline that will 
make all the springs of action fall into the relative positions 
assigned to them by the conscience, or the faculty of moral 
judgment, is the most important pC the ends to be attained by 
education. A man has no right to be called an educated man 
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if he has not acquired the habit of controlling himself^ and 
shaping his action in accoirdanGe with truth and justice or the 
dictates of an enlightened or cultured conscience. 

Now what are the means at the disposal of Colleges such 
as this of attaining these ends ? You are taught Logic here, 
which will help you to render your ideas clear and to reason 
correctly. But dry logic alone is insufficient, and therefore 
treatises on a variety of subjects, the matter contained in which 
is well reasoned out, are placed in your hands. Even poetry 
and fiction are calculated to contribute to the same end, since 
there also you have to observe the connection between one 
thought and another. You are also taught several subjects 
calculated to train your mind to observe, compare, and criticise; 
and there are books which, if you study them carefully, ought 
to raise your mind above all narrowness. Moreover the subjects 
themselves, if you approach them with an open mind, cannot 
fail to be interesting. The efforts recently made with partial 
success to introduce History, Philosophy, and Physics into your 
necessary B. A. course had for their object the liberalisation of 
the mind. As to that other end of education, which I consider 
by far the most important, viz. the training of the feelings and 
the desires, that also the course of study through which you are 
carried is, I believe, calculated to realise. If you study properly 
the literature that is placed before you of the two languages you 
have to take up, the end cannot but be accomplished to a certain 
extent at least. If the feelings of the human heart portrayed 
by a good poet are really appreciated by you, there cannot but 
spring up a desire in you to endeavour to realise those feelings 
in yourselves ; and those works of imagination, whether novels 
or dramatic plays, which represent the struggle of good with 
evil, virtue with vice, cannot, if read and studied as they ought 
to be, but enlist your sympathies on the side of what is good. 
But more than all this, there are to guide you the living exam-- 
pies : of ^ some at least of your - teachers who possess a • high 
-character*. f ‘ 
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There are, however, it mnsi be' confessed, the adverse in- 
fluences of the society in which we live and move. And to remove 
you as far as possible from these the idea of having residences 
for you within the College premises, and more recently for the 
Professors also, has been carried out. If by such means as this 
you come into closer contact with your professors and there 
springs up in your hearts as unfeigned admiration and reverence 
for them and their character, it cannot fail to produce a very 
healthy influence on your own character. 

And there is another object of education which, though 
incidental, is by no. means less, important than those to which 
I have called your attention. In the College we are introduced 
to a civilisation and a system of thought which are greatly 
different from our own. When two varieties of a type present 
themselves to our observation, they cannot fail to evoke the 
spirit of comparison and criticism so as to enable us to find out 
what is essential to the type and what is bad. It is said that a 
man cannot know his own language well unless he knows 
another. In the same manner you cannot understand your- own 
civilisation, cannot distinguish its good elements from its bad 
elements, unless you are acquainted with another. When you 
are acquainted only with your own manners and customs and 
your ways of thinking, it is but rarely that a doubt crosses your 
mind that there may be evil in them. Though, for instance, in 
the course of time institutions such as child marriage and caste, 
have grown up among us to such an extent that their evil con- 
sequences cannot fail to strike an unprepossessed mind, they did 
not strike us before we became acquainted with a condition of 
society in which these institutions do not prevail. The effect of. 
such education, therefore, as is given to Young Indians in 
Colleges such as this ought to be to enable them to compare the 
manners, the customs, the ideas and the institutions of the* 
flourishing communities of Europe with our own ; and to find 
out the evil that there may be in the latter ; and to create in us a 
desire to eradicate it. Though incidental, I consider this to 4e ^ 
59 [ R. G. Bhandarkar’a Works, VoL I. J 
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a very important effect of the education we receive. For, Unless 
the evil that there is in our society is in the first place perceived 
and then removed, there can he no hope that we shall ever rise. 
In connection with this matter, however, I may note that there 
are two extremes into which a man may easily fall. He may 
come to think that every thing in the new civilisation he is 
introduced to is belter and so proceed to adopt it. Such a 
wholesale adoption, even of manners which are trifling and have 
no particular significance, argues a shallowness of mind. But on 
die other hand, not to be awakened to the evil at all argues 
stupidity or the absence of intellect ; while to suppose and 
declare, out of a’mistaken pride, that everything we have rs good 
is pernicious and augurs evil for the future of our community. 
If a man honestly compares the condition of our society with 
that of any European nation such as the English, he cannot fail 
to realise the fact that there is much evil in it from which the 
other is free. And to declare, noiwithstanding, that it is in 
every way good and requires no change is to cut off all hope of 
rise. It is a mistaken notion to suppose that there can be a race 
which will evolve all its civilisation out of its own consciousness. 
Just as one man learns from another, the history of the world 
tells us that one race learns from another. The Greeks adopted 
something from the Phoenicians and Egyptians, and the Romans 
from the Greeks ; while in the civilisation of modern Europe 
four distinct elements are observable, the Greek, the Roman, the 
German and the Jewish. And we are no exception to the rule. 
We too in the olden times adopted a good deal from the 
Dravidian races, later on from the Greeks and still later from the 
Arabs. The very dress we wear at the present day is un-Hindu, 
the two dhotars only being original with us. 

Now the question is whether the education we have been 
receiving in this and other Colleges has been successful and has 
produced these several effects. That it has produced some good 
effects, cannot be denied. Our educated men are in many cases 
abfe tq reason weU. . Ttey jknow; a; gtfaj ruany tWngs of which, 
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their fathers were ignora And when placed in. positions. , of 
power and influence they do credit to themselves. That by the 
employment of graduates in the Judicial Department the service 
has improved is an undoubted fact. But often times a doubt 
crosses my "mind and I am reminded of the lesson that the 
Great Sepoy Revolt of 1857 taught us. On that occasion about 
50,000 native soldiers revolted against the British Government 
and threw off the authority of their commanding officers. These 
soldiers were disciplined by the British. When they were led 
against powerful native Princes and chiefs, they achieved in- 
variable success. Even if they had been led against a European 
foe it is not impossible that they would have been similarly 
successful. But all this they did, disciplined as they were, only 
when commanded by British Officers. As soon as they freed 
themselves from their authority, their discipline stood them in 
no stead, they became a mob, and were cut to pieces, by a hand- 
ful of British soldiers and in some cases even by civilians. The 
only small victory that the mutineers achieved was that over 
General Windham at Kalpee. My doubt therefore is this. May 
not the good qualities we educated people show when in posh 
tion of power and trust be due to our continuing to be under 
British influence as much as to our education ? And this doubt 
is strengthened by the manner in which these same educated 
natives often conduct themselves when employed in native states. 
And generally, whether a love of truth and probity, a sense of 
duty and fearless independence, are in many cases the promi- 
nent characteristics of our educated mind, is too more than 
questionable. 

Even as regards mental education 1 have perceived from a 
perusal of several University essays and of the articles that appear 
in the Native press that, although we have acquired the , power 
of correct reasoning, still the critical and comparative ' power 
which enables, us to test our premises,' and breadth or comprehen- 
siveness of view are wanting. There are B. A.s and M. A.s 
who thipk the Ramayana to h?; a thoroughly historical work 5 
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who, though reasoning correctly on points of English law, 
not, when asked to write an essay on the development of Hindu 
Law, able to distinguish between the several stages that it 
presehts, and consider e, g, the Snirti of Yajnavalkya to be a 
work of the same author that promulgated the several books 
of Sukla Yajurveda. The difference in language does not strike 
thein ; aiid t:he fact that the law books in Sutras are prior to 
those composed in Anustubh slokas they have no conception of 

As to the last effect of education that I have noticed, the 
fact that there has been very little of conscious improvement 
in Hindu society indicates that that too is by no means very 
perceptible. If any effect has been produced in this respect, 
il does not go far beyond talk, while within the last lo years 
or so even the talk has been of the opposite kind, and educated 
men are very little disposed to acknowledge the evil that per- 
meates their society. Moreover, the fact that we have not yet 
acquired the courage of our convictions argues that those con- 
victions ire ’ very weak indeed. And the half-hearted and 
lethargic manner in which all our movements, political, social, 
religious and economical or industrial, are conducted and the 
fact that we do not find a succession of resolute or zealous 
workers in connection with them show that the new civilization 
with which we have come in contact has not, except in very 
rare cases, produced more than a skin-deep improvement in us. 

If then our education has not been so effective in all these 
respects, the next question is what are the causes and the 
remedies ? As to this matter I shall place myself under the 
guidance of a very old Sanskrit author four of whose verses are 
quoted by Yaska, the author of the Nirukta, himself a very 
ancient author. The language and the irregularity of the metre 
of the Slokas indicate that they belong to the period in which 
the Upanisads were written, i* e, to about the sixth or seventh 
century at least before Christ. Two of them are as follows 
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^Knoweldge went up to a learned Brahman and said, 
I am your treasure, therefore take care of me, i. e. do not 
waste me, do not communicate me to a scoffer who is disposed 
to find fault with me or you, who is not honest or sincere to- 
wards me, and who is not well-conducted. Thus alone shall 
I have power, i. e. be useful. Communicate me only to hi,m 
whom you may know to be innocent or unsullied, to be not 
conceited, to be endowed with good parts, chaste, unmarried 
or devoted to me only, and whom you may know to be faith- 
ful or loyal to you. He alone will protect the treasure”.^ 
Before proceeding further let me remark that the poverty of 
results we have been complaining of is due to other causes than 
such as refer to yourselves. To a certain extent the Univer- 
sity examiners and even the teachers are responsible for it. 
The existing condition oi the Hindu Society, its thoughts and 
aspirations, such as they are, operate in a manner to concentrate the 
influence of the education we receive. Our history of the last 
twenty centuries, which has induced certain mental and moral 
characterestics in us, has also a great deal ultimately to do with 
the unsatisfactory nature of the result. But as I am not dis- 
cussing the question in a general manner today but simply 
addressing you, I will mention only those shortcomings in 
students to which this condition of things is in a great measure 
to be traced. Yaska, or the author quoted by him, says that 
knowledge has power ( sfhf ) but only when communicated to 
one whose attitude towards it is that of honesty or sincerity 
( )• That is to say, the student must be a bona fide student, 

seek knowledge for its own sake and appreciate it for itself ; and 
should not resort to it simply as a means to an entirely different 
end. Now can we assert that this is the attitude of most of our 
students ? Do they not, when they read the books placed in 
their hands, think very much more of the examination that they 
have to pass and the degree the^ have to gain than of the 
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knowledge itself ? When you choose your optional subjects 
can you all say that you choose them because you like them, 
and not because the University examination in them is likely 
to be easier, or those who are appointed examiners in them are 
not men of rigidity and are liberal in assigning marks ? Here 
then is an instance of what Yaska called Anrjutva or want 
of sincerity. When our students read the best specimens of 
English poetry, do they endeavour to realize the sentiment and 
appreciate it, and are they charmed by it? Do they not care 
for the syntactical collocation of the words, and for the merely 
dry and mechanical contents of the book, in order to be able 
to paraphrase any passage that may be set by the examiner and 
to answer questions as regards the contents ? In studying 
history, do they care to realize the manner in which a race has 
progressed from barbarism to civilization, and do they study 
the arts and institutions of that race with any degree of sym- 
pathy ? Is philosophy studied with a keen interest in the pro- 
blems, concerning human nature and the principles which are 
in operation in human society, which it grapples with ? lam 
afraid the examination papers in the University Calender are 
more assiduously studied than the subjects themselves. If then 
a University degree and the worldly prospects it opens to us 
are all that we thinks of in reading our books, it is a wonder 
that our Vidya or education or knowledge has no Virya or 
power as Yaska calls it ? But on reflection you will find that 
if you study English poetry and fiction, history and philosophy 
in an appreciative manner, feel really interested in them, realise 
the ideas that they place before you, and learn to admire those 
ideas, you will do greater good to yourselves than that which 
a University degree will do for you. You will be a better man ; 
life will have greater and more elevated pleasures for you ; and 
you will be a more useful member of society. And do not for 
a moment suppose that by constantly placing before your mind’s 
eye the requirements of the examinations you are the better able 
to pass'tliem. He who studies a subjdtt ‘for itself because he is 
interested in it and wapts tSo k&dw ^ 'ninph of it as he can is 
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better able to stand the chances of an examination than one 
who studies it merely for the examination. So that a bona fide 
or sincere study of a subject is twice blessed, ' It improves your 
mind and heart, and enables you to pass your examinadon. 

There is another circumstance which contributes towards 
this attitude of insincerity or this imperviousness to the influence 
of what you learn. Somehow or other, in Bengal and in our 
part of the country, a false race-pride has sprung up and domi- 
nates the minds of a great many persons, old as well as 
young. Whenever one is introduced to a good idea in European 
literature or philosophy there is always a desire in many young 
men to be able to say that the idea is not foreign to our literature 
and philosophy and that it dawned upon our ancestors centuries 
ago. People want to believe that Europe has got little or no- 
thing which our ancestors had not. When the mind is thus 
prepossessed, it is of course not possible for it to place itself on 
a high platform and examine the literature, the history and the 
progress of different races with imparuality and critical fairness. 
Hence comes it that in handling Sanskrit literary problems our 
students show little critical powers and are guided by the same 
principles and beliefs that dominate the mind of a bigoted Pandit. 
The assertions of a graduate that the Ramayana contains nothing 
that is not historical, or that of another that all people were 
perfectly virtuous and happy in the time of Rama, without ever 
asking himself whether there was ever such a historical person 
as Rama, and that of a third that the religion which enjoins 
animal sacrifices ( cf S TO m ) and that which includes the findings 
of God in the whole universe as a means to eternal bliss 
were promulgated at one and the same time as simply tw^p 
alternative methods of arriving at eternal bliss, suited to the tastes 
of two sorts of people, and that the Upanisads, the hymns of 
of the Rgveda, and the Brahma^as were written at one and the 
same time, notwithstanding that the difference as regards 
language and ideas is so great .that to a mind not so prepossessed 
they cannot |but appear .^ ;rejpre^ting ^ dfe stages in, the 
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progress of Indian thought, show that all ’the European educa- 
tion they had received was wasted on them and that it possessed 
no Virya or power in their case. I ask you to reflect whether 
this assumption that all that is ours is good and" that our 
ancestors were omniscient can be beneficial to us in any way. 
That it is perfectly untrue is plain even to a child if its mind is 
not enslaved. And if we obstinately stick to this belief, the 
result must be that the thought or civilisation of Europe will 
exercise no influence upon us and that we shall be what we have 
been,— a dormant or dead community. A student therefore 
should endeavour to divest himself , of this false belief and keep 
his mind open to the influence which European thought cannot 
but exercise in the natural course of things. 

Another qualification of a student is Apramattatva, i. e. the 
absence of conceit. If a’ student already believes that he knows 
much, he cannot learn much. In order that learning may be 
possible, it is necessary that he should know how ignorant he is. 
A great many students think themselves qualified to pronounce 
a decided opinion on any question, educational, moral or 
historical, as against even their teachers and men of greater 
experience. It will be seen that Yaska requires a student to be 
loyal and faithful to his teacher and to regard him as his father 
and mother ( ^ ^ 

ITTcR* =gr ). 



If such a relation springs up between the teacher and the 
taught, the latter cannot fail to be immeasurably benefited by it. 
If he sincerely reveres his teacher, the high character of the 
teacher will serve as a living example for him to copy. But if he 
is Asuyaka, to use Yaska’s expression, i. e. disposed to find 
fault with him or to believe any evil about him upon the most ’ 
slender evidence, the influence of that living example will be 
entirely lost. If any feature in the character of Indian students 
has from the remotest times been most plainly visible, it is this 
reverence for a teacher^ - But' somehow under the systeni 


of education organised by^ our Goverriment that reverence 
seems to have almost entirely disappeared/ and a teacher’s own 
pupils are not seldom his hostile critics in debate and in news- 
papers. I believe this is partly at least due to the nGn-apprecia- 
tion by the pupil of the knowledge communicated to him by 
the teacher. But whatever the reason- may be, the absence of 
reverence is in a great many cases a fact, and a fact to be deeply 
deplored. You will see that Yaska places the teacher on tli,e 
same level with the father and mother. The feeling of reverence 
for these naturally springs up in the mind of a man. A feeling 
of reverence is one of the most ennobling features of human 
nature. If it is not developed in those cases where it 
should first develop, it will in all likelihood not be 
developed at all, and a reverence for truth, for moral good, 
and for the author of the grand and beautiful cosmos of the uni- 
verse will not spring up. And what is a - man who ’ has not 
reverence for these? You should therefore guard yourselves 
very much against conceit, against the readiness to teach before 
you learn, and against an irreverent spirit. 

Again, we see that Yaska considers that a man’s education 
will be fruitful when he has good natural parts. This no doubt 
is true, but it is a gift of nature or of God and we can devise 
no remedy if one does not possess it. Still, if the other requi- 
sites mentioned by him are realised, they can to a large extent 
make up for the absence of good natural parts.. He says that 
a man should observe . strict Brahmacarya during the time 
he is ■ student, and . should be Yata, i. e.. ^ well-behaved 
Brahmacarya by usage rheans ^ celibacy ’ but etymologically 
it means the vow of devotion to Brahman, which might be 
rendered here as ^ what is good and true h .This , requisite there- 
fore comes to this, that a- man should devote . himself entirely 
to knowledge during the time he is a student, should not think 
’ of enjoying pleasures and should not have a wife or the cares 
of the family. This la&t requisite :ds • wanting Jn :a good many 

•cases in which bur students^’ Mve to"' family, and 
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their application to their studies is lessened. Here, again, we 
can see how much we have fallen away from our old ideal, the 
ideal of our ancestors. In olden times when a boy was sent 
to a Guru or teacher, he had to remain with him for twelve 
or twenty-four years and think of nothing but his studies during 
that time. And it was after he had thus completed his studies 
that he was allowed to marry. At the present day w'e go 
through the ceremonies of being sent to a Guru and of return- 
ing after the completion of studies. But this last, which was 
performed at the end of a period of twelve or twenty-four years, 
is now performed on the fourth day and we have now a farce 
in the place of an old reality. It must not be denied that there 
is a tendency in our society towards improvement in this respect, 
and the marriage of boys is often delayed till they are twenty 
or twenty-one. As to close application and devotion to your 
books with a singleness of purpose, you can realise them if you 
are so minded. 

Thus then, if the education you receive here is to have 
Virya or power, i. e., is to be fruitful in the manner de- 
scribed in the beginning of this address, you should endeavour 
to realise in yourselves these requisites mentioned by an author 
who flourished about 25 centuries ago. Your attitude towards 
knowledge should be that of sincerity, i. e. you should be a 
bom fide student and seek knowledge for its own sake, 
because it is interesting to you, not because you are to derive 
any incidental benefits from it, such as a degree and good pros- 
pects in life, though of course these will be added and your 
single-minded devotion will be rewarded in that manner also. 
You should disabuse your mind of that sentiment of false 
patriotism with which the atmosphere of Bengal and of this side 
of the country is surcharged. You should keep your mind open 
to the influence which what is true, good and beautiful,, 
wbkher it comes from a foreigner or from a native, cannot fail to 
exercise. You should not assume to yoursolves a knowledge and 
expentence you d^ ftOs fOs8es§> ^lad wsdt until you cqme 
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to have them, and so become qualified to teach other people. 
Your attitude towards your teachers, as towards your father and 
mother, should be that of complete reverence ; and that attitude 
will breed in yOu a reverence for what is true and good. Lastly, 
your application towards your studies should be close ; nothing 
ought to draw your mind away from them ; no pleasures ought 
to attract you. It is thus alone that the education given to you 
will develop your mental faculties, establish a moral order amongst 
the feelings of your heart, and elevate your character. And it is 
thus that you will be able to derive advantage from the dispensa- 
tion of Providence in virtue of which we have been brought into 
connection with one of the foremost races of Europe, and im- 
prove your moral, social, economic and political condition. In 
this way alone will you be able to raise your fallen country, 
and enable it to take its place in the community of nations. 


THE IDEAL OF AN INDIAN SCHOLAR ' 

From The Times of India, Bombay, Wednesday, 19th July 1893 

[ At a private and informal meeting held on Sunday afternoon in 
honour of Br. E. 0. Bhandarkar, M.A„ Ph.D , the learned Sanskritist 
sketched' the following ideal of what an Indian Scholar ought to . be, 
In the course of his remarks he said ;] ; ' , ' ! . 

Many years ago when I first entered the Educational Depart- 
ment it was because I felt that the highest duty of man consisted 
in trying to secure the love and approbation of his fellowmen 
and that the teacher's calling afforded excellent opportunities for 
the purpose ; I soon discovered^ however, that it was not given 
to all, even of those who assiduously served their fellowmen^ 
to secure their love and approbation, and all I aimed at instead 
was the satisfaction of my own conscience and the service of the 
Universial Lord in Whom we live, and move and have our 
being. When, later on, I had the good fortune to be appointed 
Professor of Oriental Languages, I, felt I would hardly be equal 
to the discharge of the many and important duties which in my 
opinion are expected of the occupant of such a chair in India, 
A Professor's duty is not simply to teach, but also to learn. And 
a Professor of Sanskrit has an extensive field before him, the 
whole of which any one individual can hardly be expected to 
coyer. In the first place, he has to be conversant with the 
history of Indian languages. The language of the Vedas differs 
from the language of the Brahmanas, which in its turn is not 
the language for which Panini legislated. It is generally believed 
that Panini's Grammar formulated a system from which later 
Sanscrit literature has not diverged. But it is not so. The language 
of Jk, Epics is not indeed so unlike the language of Panini's 
Grammar as that of the Vedas is ; still the points of dissimilarity 
between the two are neither few nor trivial, and European scholars 
who, till lately, had almost exclusively confined themselves to the 
Vedas are now beginning to bring their comparative, elabo- 
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rate and scientifie methods of study to bear on the later Sanskrit 
literature, and to discover that in it also, as in the earlier field 
which they have made peculiarly their own, there are stages of 
growth and periods of change to record and understand. But 
this is not all. The Pali and kindred dialects also claim the 
professor’s attention ; these have developed literatures of their 
own, were derived at different stages of Sanskrit from the mixture 
of Sanskrit, the language of the Aryan conquerers, with the 
tongue of the barbarians, autochthonous or not, with whom they 
came in contact and whom they subdued and Aryanised ; and 
they have given birth in turn to the Gujarati, Marathi and : other 
languages of Modern India. The piofessor has thus to study 
the: various literatures, with special reference to the history 
.of language, the broad landmarks of which have thus been 
sketched too hurriedly. But this is only one branch of study he 
professes -— and hardly the most important branch. These 
literatures embody many stages of religious belief and cere- 
monial practice, each of which grew out of the one preceding it. 
The Vedic hymns embody a religion which is not that embodied 
in the mass of literature styled as Brahmanas. Again there is 
Buddhism, especially northern Buddhism; and the religious 
belief and the . code of morals embodied in the Mahabharata, 
■which to all careful and unprejudiced students show strong 
mutual affinities. Lastly, there are Jainism and other modifica- 
tions of Buddhism as well as Brahmanism, which slowly appro- 
ximated one faith to the other, uptil there emerged as a substi- 
tute for both and as a result of compromising and accommodat- 
ing tendency, extending over centuries, Purdtj,ic Brahtnanism^ 
Thirdly, the professor has to study the history of, early, Indian 
thought as a branch of inquiry distinct from the two, roughly 
delineated above. This, also, begins with some of the hymns 
of the Rgveda. The body of literature known as the .Upanisads 
furnished the material for its second stage ; and last cOme the 
different schools of formulated and .systematised philosophies 
and: the controversies that raged for long periods between ithem. 
The very materials for a study :jof.i||i|5 i.period ^ of .philosophic 
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controversies have yet to be discovered/ cdllected and arrangedi 
Lastly, the professor has to turn his attention to the political 
history of the country, and by deciphering and interpreting 
inscriptions, which is almost the only material he has got for the 
purpose, to try his best to get as many events, persons and 
works dated as possible. All this it is clearly impossible for any 
one man to study with equal attention and fullness at all points. 
Even the laborious Professor Weber has not been able to do so ; 
and some scholars have, nolens volens, to work as pioneers ettamin- 
ing, classifying and tabulating manuscripts, preparing lists of 
authors and the works, mentioned or referred to in any one 
manuscript or author, and in a variety of ways cl>:=:^che road by 
preparing and digesting material in order that their successors 
may use it with greater ease and turn it to better account. 
Moreover, Indian professors have to do more teaching work than 
their German brethren. And being Indian born, they have a 
personal interest in the religious and social institutions that now 
prevail in the country, their past history, and the efforts that are 
now made to modify and reform them. As a reformer I belong 
to the most advanced section of the religious and social reformers 
of India. But my fellow-wdrkers and fellow-thinkers of that 
section consider me as one of the most conservative of their 
number. The explanation is this. In Indian society the cen- 
trifugal tendency is, in my Opinion, far too strong. The slightest 
-divergence of rituaL manner of life, or mode of thinking is 
-sufficient to constitute a new caste-group which falls away from 
the older castes and begins life by itself ; and there is hardly any 
-way in which these atottis can be crystallised into a new and 
larger whole. ' This conviction and the strong sense of the need 
of preserving historic continuity have often held me back. It is 
not enough that any particular reform that may be suggested is 
good ip itself. The question that is of vital importance is, 
• whether it can be engrafted on the existing organism of Hindu 
Society,'; whc«e' roots go back’ rti to the prehistoric times and 
t .which contains vestige? .of allthat it has at any period of its lif? 
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I am aware that this line of thought is capable of bemg 
construed to support the most uncompromising hostility to 
every kind of change. But I have always hel^ that it is neces- 
sary to act as well as to deliberate and discuss and preach and 
enlighten, excite and exhort in all varieties of tone and manner. 
And whenever niy lights have enabled me to recognize a clear 
case for action, I for one have not hesitated. If my conduct on 
such occasions has dissatisfied any, I ask only to be judged 
according to my lights. I have always an explanation to offer as 
legards my attitude towards present political movements. It is 
not that we Indians are devoid of sympathy for our fellow- 
creatures. Our benevolence is- active where particular individuals 
have to be helped. Our feelings are stirred at the sight of individual 
human beings in distress. But we are devoid of the sense of public 
duty. Our sense of wrong at public grievance is fitful and 
transitory. We cannot yet work with perseverance for objects 
that are to benefit not certain specific individuals, but the body 
public. The public, the body public, the country, is to us an 
abstraction with whose wrongs and needs we have not sufficient 
sympathy, whose claims on our efforts we do not adequately 
recognize, and whose good is not the good of any individuals in 
particular with whom we can speak and talk, whose gratitude 
we can enjoy as our reward. We are unselfish enough where 
help is claimed by individual distress ; but, being devoid of the 
sort of corporate consciousness thus described, our actions in 
political matters are guided on the whole by selfish and indi- 
vidual interests. When this is the case, it is inevitable that there 
should he factions instead of parties, and that personal preferences 
and animosities should assert themselves and public interests be lost 
sight of. As long as such a state of things lasts, representative 
government would be an evil and not a boon. And I conclude 
by advising you that before asking for any political privileges, you 
should impartially examine whether you are fit for, it,, whether, 
in fact, there is any probability of your using it to the lasting 

benefit of yotir ‘COUhtiy. ' ' • 


-A REVIEW OF MARTIN HAUG’S AITAREYA-BRAHMANA« 

. [ Otiginally appeared in tVe Native Opinion, Bombay, Febr. and 

March 6, 1864, pp. 99-101 und pp. 110419; subseqaently repablished 
by Prof* A, Weber of Berlin in his Indische Studion, Vpl. 9 ( 1865 )® 
pp.l77ff.J 

It is satisfactory to know that while Europeans have got 
so many things which excite our admiration and which we . are 
tempted to adopt; we possess one at least which seems to be 
very attractive to them in India and which they have conse- 
quently adopted here^ and that is,— our love of ease and pleasure. 
It is indeed wonderful that while so many good and valuable 
periodicals are conducted in England and so, many books of real 
wprk published every week, * the English men and other Euro** 
ppaus in this Presidency should not be able to manage a single 
periodical or write one book at least in a decade of years.. The 
late Rev. Philip Anderson of Colaba was a remarkable exception. 
He wrote a good history of the English in Western India, and 
his connection with the late Bombay Quarterly Review is well 
known. The Review, like its projector, died an untimely death 
for want of contributors. Perhaps, the reason may be that 
Englishmen here have too much to do to be able to devote 
their attention to literature ; but the number of really hard 
working men like Mr. Ellis is infinitesimal ; and even in their 

1 The Aitareya BrShmapam of the Bgweda, containing the earliest 
speculations of the BrShapas on the meaning of the sacrificial 
prayers and on the origin, performance, und sense of the rites ef the 
Vedic Eeligion ; edited, translated and explained by Martin Haug, 
Ph. D., Superintendent of Sanskrit Studies in the Poona College, etc., 
etc-, Volume I. Pp. IX, 80. 215, VI ; Sanskrit Text with Preface, 
introductory Essay, -and the map of the Sacrificial Compound at the 
- Soma Sacrifice ; and Vnluirie IL Ppl VII, 535; Translation with 
/ Notes* j Published by the Birector of Public Instruction in behalf of 
Government, Bombay, Govt. Central Book Depdt ; London, TrUbner & 

’ Co., 69 FaternopM^BMf 
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case the examples' of Sir George Cornwall Lewis and Mr. Glad- 
stone forbid us to make any great allowance. But the 
Professors of our Colleges can by no means plead this excuse ; 
for the greatest amount of work they have is about two hours 
a- day and vacations extend over about four months in the year. 

On this account, and on account of the circumstance that their 
profession is literary, the public has a right to expect good books 
from them. But they also have disappointed us. The only 
exception amongst them is Dr. Haug. His essays on the Parsi 
Religion have now been for about two years before the public, 
and this Edition and Translation of the Aitareya Brahmana is 
his second work. 

The style of the Aitareya Brahmana is generally simple* 

But it can by no means be concluded that a translation of it is 
therefore an easy matter. There is indeed a very great difSculty, 
and such a difficulty as European scholars in Europe cannot 
master. To understand the Brahmana, a general knowledge of 
the complicated sacrificial ritual of the Brahmans is necessary. A 
large number of sacrificial terms occur in the book which, with- 
out such a knowledge, are liable to »be totally misunderstood. 

There is, no doubt, Sayapa’s excellent commentary, in which 
most of these terms are explained and several of the sacrificial 
processes minutely described ; but the great scholiast presupposes 
some knowledge of the ritual in his reader, and thus even with 
the help of his valuable work a great deal in the original remains 
indistinct and obscure. Dr. Hang’s residence in India, therefore, 
gave him great advantage in this respect. He had recourse to 
one or two Srotriyas who had officiated as priests at some of the 
sacrifices which some times, though now very rarely, take place 
on the banks of the Kfsna. They gave him a good deal of 
' original information ; and one of them perfonhed a model sacri- 
ffice in Ms preseiice iii a secluded’ part of his bunglow. We con- 
gratalate the;Boctot' on the success which thus attended his 
'ehdea^mt* indefed-'i^ry^^difficuItT^^ a European to jpirOcure 
' rhdSt • 'hMy.r:^"'' A'lSkhniak ' broking : its ' ' ' 

61 [ R. 0. Bhandarkar’s Wcrki. VoU 1. J 
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secret to a MleccBa commits a horrible and inexpiable oifence 
against religion. But the greediness of the Deccani Brahmans is 
more than a match for their bigotry and superstition^ and the 
offers of Dr. Haug were probably too tempting to be resisted. 

With the information thus obtained and with Sayana’s 
Commentary^ the sacrificial sUtras and the prayogas or manuals 
of priests, the translation of the Brahmana was a matter of com- 
parative ease. Dr. Haug, however, must have worked very 
hard before he was able to perform the task he had under- 
taken. The translation upon the whole is well executed, 
as might be expected. Copius notes illustrative of the 
text are given. They are chiefly based upon oral informa- 
.tion and the prayogas, and now and then upon the Sutras of 
Asvalayana and Hiranyakesin, and the KausTtaki and Tandya 
Brahmanas. No ordinary degree of preseverance must have been 
required to collect and bring together this mass of information. 
The Germans are known to be patient scholars, and Dr. Haug 
seerns to be a favourable specimen of their class. 

A' knowledge of sacrifices and of the technical terms of the 
art is essential for the correct interpretation of a large number 
of hymns in the Rgveda, and of nearly the whole of the Yajus 
Samhita. It is indispensable for the accurate understanding of 
the work of the Mimarhsa divines, and useful to a student of 
several schools of Philosophy. Dr. Haug, therefore, has render- 
ed material service to the students of Sanskrit literature, especially 
in Europe, and is therefore entitled to their thanks. 

But great as are the merits of this book, it has many 
blemishes. These we should gladly pass over, were it not a 
duty we owe to the public and to the cause of Sanskrit' l|?arning 
to point them out. The editiqn of the Sanskrit text seems to 
have been hastily gone through.; The punctuation is in many 
places wrong and calculated rnore to bewilder than help a reader. 
The ^editor in the;, 6o ^ page^ y^ere 

, reprinted, and th^f. to 96 is mm 
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correct. But even in the reprinted pages and thosef which 
follow p. 96, the punctuation in a number of places is wrong, 
though such errors are fewer in the former portion than in the 
latter. We will give a few instances : . ' . 

Page 50 line 20 : kim sa yajamanasya papabhadramadriye- 
teti ha smaha. yo ’sya hota syaditi. Properly, the full stop 
ought to be placed after this last iti, and even if it cannot .be 
marked there on account of the sarhdhi of the i of the. a 
of the following atra, there ought not be a full point after smaha. 
For the meaning is, “ what, can he who is Hotar do any good 
or evil to him ? So they ( he ) ask ”. It is clear that the rela- 
tive yah is connected with the correlative sah. By placing a full 
stop after smaha, the relative clause is separated from the corre- 
lative, which ought not to be. On referring to the translation, 
we find that Dr. Haug has constructed the passage as he has 
pointed it. But the particle .iti in Sanskrit cuts| off the con- 
nection of the clause at the end of which it is placed with what 
follows. The clause yo ’sya hota syad iti, therefore, has no 
connection with the following but with the preceding. Besides, 
it will be necessary to understand the correlative sah in the next 
sentence, while if it be taken with the preceding there is no 
such need. And Sayana understands the passage as we take it. 
His words are ; asya yajamanasya yo hota syat sa tastya papa- 
bhadrarii him adriyeta. And there is no doubt that that is the 
sense of the passage. 

Then follows in the text : atraivainam yatha kamayeta. 
tatha kuryadyam kamayeta. prauenainam vyardhayaniti etc. 
Both these full points are wrongly placed. The first ought to 
come after kuryad, and, if it cannot be printed, omitted alto- 
gether ; and the second ought to be totally dropped. The trans- 
lation, however, in this case is correct, but the text, being badly 
pointed, is apt to confuse a learner. 

" Page 97> hne 9. atha yah samapayisyamah. samvatsara- 
piiiyasata etc. ‘A %U poifit is.berb placed between the verb 
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samapayi'syama!^! and its accusative samyatsaram, whicli, of coutse, 
is wrong. 

Page 107, line 1 1 . tad yaditieha vo manasa bandhuta nara 
ityarbhavam. prathame ’hani saftsati etc- Here it is deaf thati 
arbhavam is the accusative governed by the verb sansati ; there 
ought not to be a full point therefore after arbhavam. 

Page io6j line 3. , , agnir vai devata ; prathamamaharvahati ; 
— a semicolon separating the verb from its Nomihadve ! — There 
are several such errors, but in the thirty-six pages between 61 
and 96 the stopping is positively bad. 

Then there are errors of another sort, which are also cal- 
culated to mislead a reader. The Sanskrit Mss., our readers 
know, are written without leaving a space between two succes- 
sive words. This, no doubt, renders their understanding difficult 
to a beginner. Dr. Haug has, in his edition, separated the 
words, but in several places the division is wrong and therefore 
apt to bewilder a reader. Some of these errors are corrected in 
the corrigenda, but there are others which are not noticed. We 
will cite a few instances. 

Page 31, last line (and p. 32 first line ). sa medhena nah 
pasunestam asat kevalena nah pasunesfamasaditi. Here the first 
word ought to be : samedhena, that is, with the medha or sacri- 
ficial quality. For the story there mentioned is that the sacri- 
ficial quality fled from animals and took refuge in the earth. 
Consequently, the things produced from the earth such as rice 
are offered in the form of purodak along with the animal, in 
order that the deficiency of the animal in the sacrificial quality 
may be made up. 

Page 61, line 9. lastva ’caturaksareua. It ought to be : 
kstvi caturak§areua. 

Page 62, liq|e 19. ■ yajnayajniya, being the name of asaman, 
|he first ^art ought not to be separated from the secoqd,, ' 
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Page ,66, line 15, sa sonjapith^n It ought to be : 

sasomapitlian karoti. 

Page 68, line’ '4. tena prati ca na samavadata. it ought 
to be : - te na prati cana samavadata. . 

Page ,118, line 9. tad yatha yathamrtvija jrtuya.jan yajanti. 
The first yatha ought to be joined to the other. 

Errors of this kind considerably impair the value of the 
edition before us‘. The third and a part of the fourth Pandka 
abound with them. 

We will now proceed to examine the translation.' We are 
.sorry our limits do not allow of a full discussion of its merits. 
Though it is, on the whole, well executed, there are unfortunate- 
ly too many inaccuracies and errors to render it trustworthy 
throughout. We can give but a few examples. 

Page 57, line 23 (Text ). asau vava vavrtavah sal etam 
eva tad rtusvadadhatyrtusu pratisthapaykti. Dr. Hang’s transla- 
lation of this passage is as follows : 

Page 168, line 6-10 ( Translation ). The part vau of the 
formula vausat means the six seasons. By repeating vas^tkara, 
the Hotar places the sacrificer in the seasons, gives him a footing 
in them. 

This makes no sense. ‘ Because the part vau means the 
seasons, therefore he places jthe sacrificer in the seasons ’ is no 
.good reasoning even according to .the standarh _of the Aitareya 
Brahmana, Besides, a little above, it is said that the part sat 
.means the seasons, and the reason is that the seasons are six and 
sat in common language means six;. Vau, therefore, cannot 
means the. seasons here.) And immediately after, this the author 
of the Brahmana says.:/ “ As he dues to the Gods so the Gods dp 
■to him . There must be something then in, what precedes 
which is construed by the aiithpr .as being done by him ( the 
Hotar ) to |he Gpds, j other’fvj^.,; ifeap Pbserya.ti0nj wpuld be put 
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of place. The true sense is : asau i. e. that, meaning the sun, 
is vau and ftus ( seasons ) are sat ; therefore ( by joining the two 
in.the word vausat ) he places the sun in the seasons, gives him 
a firm footing in them. The connection of the observation 
which follows with this is clear. He (Hotar) gives the god 
Sun a firm footing among the seasons ; therefore the god Sun 
will do a similar thing to him ; i. e. give him a firm footing 
here in this world throughout the seasons. In Dr.- .Haug’s trans' 
lation the word asau is left out altogether, sat he takes to be the 
word in common language which means six, while it is here 
meant to be the latter part Of vausat, and makes it an adjective of 
j-tavah. Sayana takes th6 passage as we do, and since the 
translator makes no mention of his dissenting from the com- 
mentator in this case, he rhust have been under the impression 
that Sayapa and he agreed. But the commentator- explains it 
differently, whence it is cl^r that the Doctor did not read Sayapa’s 
explanation carefully, ^t is thus ; tanmantrapathenaitameva 
vausabdabhidheyamadityahi satsabdabhidheyesvrtusvadadhatij i.e. 
by repeating that mantra (vatisat) he places that, i. e. sun who is 
meant by vau, in the seisons which are meant by sat. That 
the word asau or esa, thdt, refers very frequently to the sun is 
clear from several passages of the Brahmana itself ( see particular- 
ly 3, 44 and i, 30 ). I 

In the translation of the tale about the bringing of Soma from 
the heavenly world by gayatri, a formula is ^ven whkh ought 
to be repeated by one who wishes safe passage to a friend going 
on a journey. That formula;, according to Dr. Haug is pra ca ca. 
The original (page 69, jine 21, 22, Text) is ; tam devah sarvena 
svastyayanena’nvamahtpyanta preti ceti ceti. etad vai sarvam 
svastyayanam yat preti ceti ceti. Dr. Haug’s statement is in the 
last degree unsatisfactory. - Sayana’s explanation is decidedly 
better'and very probably true. He says.: ko ’sau mantra iti; 
pra^abda eko mantra a&bdb dvitlyo mantrah. tadubhayadarsa- 
n^hamitkabdadvayam. ubhayasamuccayartham cakaradvayara. 
ksemeija somaiii i^piiahi kfemepa ’gaccheti, - , - v 
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, Nothing can be clearer than this. The word pra is f one 
mantra (formula) and the word a another. The different 
words which are joined together by the rules of samdhi in the 
expression preti ceti ceti are, pra iti ca a iti’ca iti. The'word_^;i:i 
is twice used as a demonstrative and' ca, being a copulative 
particle, is put in twice to join pra and a. The last iti points 
out the whole expression and is connected with the principal 
word in the sentence. The particle pra meads forth and a hither. 
The sense of the formula pra and a is forth ( safely ) and hither 
( -wards safely ), i. e. go and return safely. Dr. Haug makes it 
pra ca ca which means nothing. 

f ■/ 

Page 197, lines 12-16. 

tadu punah paricaksate yadasarvena vaco’bhisikto bhavati- 
cvaro ha tu purayusah praitoriti ha smaha Satyakamo Jabalo 
yametabhir vyahjtibhir nabhisincatitisvaro ha sarvamayuraitoh. 
sarvamapnod vijayenetyu ha smahoddalaka Arpnir yametabhir 
vyahrtibhir abhisincatiti. 

The full points are Dr. Haug’s. The first is misplaced as 
we shall show. The translation ( page 506, lines 9-16 ) is as 
follows : 

They, again, are of opinion that the Ksatriya when sprinkled 
not under the recital of the whole mantra ( i . e. with the omis- 
sion of the sacred words ) has power only over his former life. 

Satyakama, the son of Jabala, said, “ If they do not sprinkle 
him under the recital of these sacred words ( in addition to the 
mantra ), then he is able to go through his. whole life ( as^uch 
as is apportioned to him ). ” • But Uddalaka Arupi said “ He 
who is sprinkled under the recital of these sacred words obtains 
everything by conquest ", 

Before examining this, we must premise that the author 
of the Brahmana in describing the power," whether for good or 
evil, of a mantra or a sacrificial rite always -points out an ana- 
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logy between the good or evil which is to result and the mantra 
or rite. In the first and second sentences of the above passage 
as translated by Dr. Haug, having power over his former life 
and being able to go through his ‘ whole life are 
mentioned as the effects of sprinkling a Ksatriya (at the 
time of coronation ) with water under the recital of an incom- 
plete mantra, i. e. mantra to which the sacred words bhflr 
bhuvah svah are not added. There is, however, no analogy 
between the cause and its effects. It would make good sense 
if, on the contrary, it were said that when he is sprinkled under 
the recital of an incomplete mantra, he enjoys an incomplete 
life ; i. e. as some words are clipped off from' the mantra, 
so are some years clipped off from the life originally 
assigned to him ; and that when he is sprinkled under the rectical 
of a fuIT mantra, i. e. the mantra with the sacred words, he 
.enjoys his fulf life. And such is really the sense of the Sanskrit 
passage above quoted. Dr. Haug has translated it as if the first 
sentence ended with praitoh and the second, with ayuraitoh, the 
remaining words forming a third. But this is objectionable, 
because, as above observed, the sense is not good ; and because, 
if the first sentence ended with praitoh, the second would begin 
with iti or at least with smaha, which is never the case in 
■Sanskrit. Again,- the translator has misunderstood the sense of 
pura/yusah,- which according to him means* ‘ former life,' while 
in reality it means " before life ' ( pura before and ayusah genitive 
sing, of ayus life ) and he has not translated the word praitoh, 
which etymologically means to go forth, and “usually, to die. 
Tadu:puna|’pari€aksatc^may be taken to be the first sentence; 
the^econd ends with' the’ words abhislncatiti ; and the remaining 
.words of the ^passage as quoted above make * up a third. If we 
construe the-pa«sage thus, the sense 'which as we said appears to 
to be proper naturally follows. The translation then ought 
to be : , . . 

. ; Then;- again, r, ^ t^ntev "i Satyifcairia/ SOfi of J4bak. 

Wid ^tbat-he who notf;sptiiAfed' under the rddtatiom of'’t&e 


sacred words ( \^yahrds, bliur etc. ) is apt to die before the term 
of his natural life in consequence of his being sprinkled with a 
part only of a speech (L e, mantra). And Uddalaka Aruni said 
that he who is sprinkled under the recital of the sacred words 
( vyahrtis ) is able to live all his life and^, having conquered his 
enemy^ gains everything, Sayana perfectly agrees with us. We 
refer the reader to his explanation, it being too long to be here 
quoted. ■■ .■ ‘ ■ 

We will give a few examples of another class of errors and 
conclude. ^ 

Transl. Page 84, lines 2-5. When the fire is carried round 
( the animal ), the adhvaryu says to the hotar : repeat ( thy 
mantras ). The hotar then repeats etc. 

Page 93, line 29. The adhvaryu now says ( to the hotar ) : 
recite the verses for Manota. 

Page 95, Note 32, line 5 to 7. The Adhvaryu puts the plant 

on the juhu and says to the hotar : address vanaspati. 

He then first repeats an anuvakya. 

Page 99, lines i to 2. The adhvaryu orders the hotar to 
recite the mantra appropriate to the drop ( filling down ). 

This is all ^u'ong. It is not the hotar but the maitravaruna 
that repeats all these mantras and the anuvakyas. The hotar 
recites the yajyas only at the animal sacrifice. This will be 
evident from the following quotations from Asvalayana, and the 
Sapta-hautra-prayoga. In the Sanskrit text of the Brahmana the 
name of the hotar is not at all mentioned on these occasions. 

■ Daksino Ilotrsadanat prahvo'vasthaya vedyam dandam avasta- 
bhya bruyat praisams cade&m ( Asv. Sr. Su. 3. i ). On this, 
Narayana, the commentator says ; etad uktam bhavati ;• praisam- 
nayaparipathitan sarvan praisan maitravaruiiia eva presitah-presito 
’nubruyad iti arthah casabdo maitravarunanukarsanarthai. From 
this it is clear that the nominative to bruyat in the above sutra 
62 I R. G. Bhandarkar’s Work©, Vol. I. J 
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and consequently in those that follow/ in virtue of the rule of 
anvrtti, is maitravarunah. The word occurs in a previous sutra 
from which it is brought on here^ says the commentator^ by the 
copulative particle ca. 

The next two sutras are : 

Anuvakyam ca sampraise purvam praisat, i. e. before giving 
the praisa or order to the hotar, he should repeat the anuvakya 
if he has got an order ( praisa from the adhvaryu ). It is clear 
from this that the maitravaruna and not the hotar repeats the 
aiiuvakyas at the animal sacrifice for which Asvalayana is here 
giving rules. 

Paryagni-stoka-manoto-nniyamanasuktani ca i. e. he should 
repeat the verses for carrying fire round ( the aniinal ), for the 
drops and for manota. The commentator says : evambhutamaitra- 
variinanukar§anarthaA casabhdah, i. e. the particle ca is used in the 
sutra to drag on the word maitravaruna ( from a preceding sutra 
given above). From this we see that all these mantras are 
repeated by the Maitravaruria. 

Asv. Srau. Sutra 3, 2 dasasuktesu presito maitravaruno 
’gnir hota na iti trcam paryagnaye ’nvahaj i. e. after the ten ( apri 
verses ) are repeated the Maitravaruna, when ordered, recites the 
triplet Agnir hota nah etc. for carrying fire round ( the sacrificial 
animal). 

Sapta-Hautra : prayagnaye kriyamanaya ’nubruhity ukte 
tisthann eva maitravarunah agnir hota etc., i. e. after being told, 
Repeat ( mantras ) for carrying fire round ( the animal ) the 
Maitravaruna, standing, ( says ) Agnir hota etc. 

Stokebhyo ’nubruhity ukte tisthann eva maitravarunah, i. e. 
after being told Repeat (mantras) for drops’" the Maitravaruna, 
standing, says jusasva etc. 

Atha manotiyai presito maitr§,varuha aha. Maitravaruna 
being ordered ( to tepeat mantras-) for Manota repeats ; ( tvam 
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. ■ V \ BAiiI§PAVAMANA IS-. A StOTRA, NOT A MeAL 

4 ^^ this it is needless to quote Sayana who also says that 
these verses (given by Dr. Haug to the Hotar ) are repeated by 
the Maitravarupa. 

The 22nd khapda of the 2nd pahrika is thus headed in the 
translation ( see page 120): The Hotar has no share in the 

Bahis-pavamana meal. The soma libation for Mitra-Varuna to 
be mixed with milk.” We think, there can be little doubt that 
Dr. Haug has misunderstood the general bearing of this khapda- 
For there is no such thing as a Bahis-pavamana meal, nor is the 
soma-libation for Mitra-Varuna mixed with milk. We find no 
indications of them in Asvalayana, Sayana, or Sapta-Hautra. As 
to the first, all Asvalayana has got to say on it is this : 

Adlivaryumukhah samanvarabdhah sarpanti a tirthadesat tat 
stotrayopa\isanty udgataram abhimukhah tan hota ’numantrayate 
’traivasino yo devanam etc., i. e. ^^They Headed by the Adhvaryu 
proceed up to the tirtha and there sit down for the stoira (Bahis- 
pavamlina ) facing the Udgatar. The Hotar sitting here only 
( i, e. where he was sitting before ) consecrates them ( their act ) 
by reciting a mantra, Yo devanam etc.” ^ 

Here we do not find any mention made of the meal, where 
it might be expected if the meal were an enjoined rite at all; 
nor do we find it before, nor after this. This mistake has arisen 
from a misapprehension of the sense of these words in the 
original : ubhayesam va esa devamanusyanam bhakso yad bahis- 
pavamanah. The Doctor translates them thus : this meal in 
honour of the Bahis-pavamana-Stotra ( which is about to be per- 
formed by the Sama-Singers ) is enjoyed equally by both Gods 
and men”. We do not know how the words in the original 
can bear this interpretation. We will give«the meaning of each 
of them in order : ubhayesam, of both, vai, a particle very 
frequently used but having no definite sense, esah that, deva- 
manusyanam, or gods and men, bhaksah meal or something 
eatable, yad which, bahispavamanah, name of a stotra ( per- 
formance pf the Sama-singers The whole is this : Of both 
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gods and men is that which is Bahispavamana a meal ” i. e. the 
Bahispavamana stotra is as it were the meal both of gods and 
men. The word bhaksa or meal is used here figuratively. The 
Bahispavamana is compared to a meal, for it gives pleasure or 
satisfaction to both gods and men as a meal does. Sayana per- 
fectly agrees with us, as is clear from the following quotation : 
yo bahis-pavamana esa eva devanam manusyanam cobhayesim 
bhaksah, tena hi te sarve tripyanti ; i, e. that which is Bahis- 
pavamana is itself the meal or eatable thing of both gods and 
men, for all of them ate pleased, or satisfied by its means. Sayana 
makes no mention of the meal in honour of Bahispavamana,” 
nor does Apastamba as quoted by him. Notwithstanding all 
this, the assurance with which note 12 ( page 120 ) is written is 
surprising. Dr. Haug says there that the text which he has 
misconstrued refers to the eating of earn or boiled rice by the 
Sama-singers before they chant 

With regard to the second error, the milk or curd, spoken 
of in the text as belonging to Maitra-varuna, forms one of the 
purodasas offered to some deities before the stotras commence. 
It is not mixed with Soma as Dr. Haug says in the heading 
and in note 16, page 122. This will be clear from the 
following observation of Sayana in his comment on the passage 
In the text : atha savaniyapurodasesu yeyam maitravaruni payasya- 
'sti tatsadbhava Apastambena darsitah; i. e, ^"Among the purodasas 
at the savana .is milk ( or curd ) dedicated to Maitravaruna.” 
Apastamba has mentioned its existence amongst them. Then 
follows the quotation from Apastamba a part of which we give 
here : indraj’-a harivate dhana indraya pCisanvate karambharii 
sarasvatyai bbaratyai parivapam indraya puroda^am mitravaruna- 
bhyam payasyam iti, i. e, dhana for Indra with Haris ( horses ), 
Karambha for Indra with Phsan and payasya i. e. curds or milk to 
Mittavaruna. ' This is also clear from the Praisa and yajya given' 
ill the Sapta-Hautra/ in which, along with the names of the other 
purodasas, payasya ( curds )’'bebnging to Maitravaruna ' is men- 
tionedA The story of Khai]i4^"^22 is related to account for this 
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payasya given to MitraVam along with the other pnroijasas 
and not for its mkttire with somL 

Dr. Hang’s account of Svahakrtis at page loo seems to "be 
confused and inaccurate. We had ; a mind * to discuss - their 
nature fully ; but as we have^ we are afraid, already wearied our 
reader with long Sanskrit quotations we forbear. We will only 
remark that the word Svahakrti ( in the plural ) ought not to be 
translated here by ^Vthe call Svaha” as the Doctor does (see 
Trans, ) ; for all the three Sanskrit authors we have consulted 
agree in stating that the Svahakrtis are the deities of the iith 
* prayaja, -to whom an offering is given, not with the other ten 
prayaja deities but after the verses for the drops falling from 
vapa are repeated. The eleventh Apri verse is . used as their 
yiljya., , .. . 

Such is a specimen of the inaccuracies and errors to be 
found in the Edition and Translation before us. It appears 
clenriy that Dr. Haug has not read Sayana, Asvalayana or the 
Sapta-Hautra-prayoga carefully. And yet he says in the preface : 

^fMy notes are, therefore, for the most part, independent of 
Sayana, for I had almost as good sources as he himself had ”, 

But the great difference, even supposing that the materials 
were equally good in both cases, is that Sayana seems to have 
an intimate knowledge of them, while Dr. Haug has at the best 
only a superficial and general acquaintance, as we hope we have 
shown. And further : • 

Ele ( Sayana ), however, does not appear to have troubled 
liiinself much with a minute study of the actual operations of 
the sacrificial priests, but derived all his knowledge almost 
entirely from surras only 

. i How. he does not thus appear, we are at a loss to -see. ' If 
Dr/ JHaug himself, notwithstanding the immense help he must 
have derived from Sayana, and, notwithstanding that he possessed 
^s good a source as Sayana himself^ was unable to understand the 
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text of the Aitareya Brabraiaoa correctly, without seeing some of 
the operations performed in his presence, how could it have 
been possible for Sayana to write such a voluminous and lucid 
commentary, without seeing the sacrificial rites performed and 
performing them himself. We believe such a minute and accurate 
description of several of the ceremonies as is given by him 
cannot be accounted for under any other supposition. He never, 
we apprehend, betokens an ignorance of even the details of the 
ritual. If Dr. Haug is led to this conclusion by Sayana’s always 
quoting from Sutra works and never advancing anything on 
verbal authority such as that of priests, as he himself does, it is 
because it is always a sound canon of criticism in expound- 
ing a book, to produce on matters of fact the authority of 
standard authors on the subject. Every reader is able to esti- 
mate foi himself the value of such authority ; but when what 
is referred to is a verbal statement which for aught one knows 
may be false or may have been misunderstood by the person who 
uses it, he is left helpless and has no choice but to place implicit 
confidence in it. Besides, a European, for whom the sacrificial 
ritual of the Brahmans can have no more than a passing interest, 
may be satisfied with the verbal statements of a priest and believe 
in them. But a person like Sayana, who was himself a Brahman 
and believed in the efficacy of the rites and held that the slightest 
deviation from the processes enjoined in the Sutras was fraught 
with evil consequences, would place no confidence in mere 
verbal statements, but would consult the chief authorities on 
the subject and acquaint himself with the actual practice as it 
had descended from times immemorial. Moreover, if it were 
necessary, we might mention that there are extant several sacri- 
ficial’ manuals or prayogas written by Sayana himself. We 
have ourselves seen one of the Caturmasya and another, of 
the Agnistoma Audgatra. No doubt, Styaria may be wrong in 
the phdological interpretation of particular passages of the 
Brahmana, but that he betrays any ignorance of the ritual or even 
shows but a poor acljuaintauce with it, we do not belieye, 
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We beg that the point of our criticism may not be mis- 
understood. It is almost an intuitive belief in modern times 
that free discussion is indispensable for the advancement of 
Truth. Truth, like a torch, the more it's shook, it shines”. 
Anybody who is able in howsoever small a measure to help 
men in separating the grain of truth from the rubbish of false- 
hood and does not do so is guilty of an offence against Truth 
itself and against mankind in general. It is with such feelings 
as these that we entered upon this discussion. Our object is 
to enable our readers, so far as we can, to form a. correct 
estimate of the volumes before us. Very little was known about 
sacrifices before in Europe and also in India except to a small 
minority of Bhattas and Srotriyas. Dr. Haug worked hard for 
some years and having obtained a considerable knowledge of the 
ritual has translated the Aitareya Brahmana. The work will 
afford great help for the understanding of other Brahmat^ias and of 
some hymns in the Sarhhiia. The Doctor has thus rendered 
good service to the cause of Sanskrit learning. But it is certain- 
ly to be desired that the book were freer from inaccuracies 
than it is and bore fewer marks of haste. If Dr. Haug studied 
Asvalayana and Sayana more carefully and gave us another 
edition of his work, free from such faults as we have pointed out, 
it would no doubt be a valuable and permanent addition to our 
existing resources for the study of ancient Sanskrit literature and 
Indian antiquities. 

Having thus given our estimate of the merits and faults of 
the edition and translation, we will, in the next notice* give 
some account of the contents of the Aitareya Brahmana and 
discuss some of the questions to which they give rise. 


1 [This intention, Sir Eamakrishna Bhandarkar said, was not 
realised.—- H. B. IT.) 


A' REVffi^ Dr. GOLDSTUCKER’S ^^PANINr’ AND 
' HIS :THE 0 RY' about ' PANiNrS technical: TERMS 

[ From the Indian Antiquary, Volume 6 ( 1877 ), pp, 107 ff ] 

The following article on Goldstucker’s Panini was published 
in two issues of ^ 2ist and 28th August 1864. 

Appearing m a mere newspaper^ it probably did not then attract 
the notice of scholars generally, and is now inaccessible. I am 
encouraged to reprint it in the Jwdw-// Antiq-imry by the suggestion 
by Prof. F. Keilhorn in a note to his article on the Mahabhasya 
( Indian Antiquaty Volume V, p. 251 ). I have given it as it 
was, save misprints, and a remark of a personal nature omitted 
from the last paragraph. 

*Dr. Burnell, in his recent work, The Aindra School of Sans- 
krit Grammarians^ has adopted Prof. Goldstiicker s theory about 
Panini's technical terms, which, as was shown by me twelve 
years ago is based on a misapprehension of the sense of certain 
passages in the Mahabhasya and Kaiyata, and, like him, is led to 
awkward conclusions. He gives some technical terms used by 
the older grammarians, which, he says, Panini does not define in 
accordance with the theory. Of these, however, ekavacana, 
dvivacana' zxidi bahuvacana are defined in 1.4.103. Upasarga, 
nipaca, " dhatu and pratyaya Panini defines likewise, ' but, as 
observed by me in the following paper, he defines them by 
enumeration, :or by unfolding the denotation, of the term 

1 PSqini, Bis Place ia Sanskrit Literature, an Investigation of ^ome 

Literary and Chronological Questions which may bo settled by a 
study of Ms works,— by Theodor Goldstiicker ; Lond'^n, Trilbner 
&Co. 

2 This and the foilwing para, were added when the Review Was 

reprinted in the Indian Antiquary. — X B.^U. 
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ifistead of in the case of dhatn in the latter 

way also. All Indian grammarians so understand him^ and 
Patanjali himself does so. Dhdtu is defined in I. 3, i. This 
sutra is interpreted in several ways. First, that bhii and others 
are dhatus, i. e, the name dhatu is given to bhu and others. The 
effect of this, we are told in the Mahabhasya% is that these get 
the name from the fact of their being put in that list. Secondly, 
bhu and others which are of the nature of va, i. e. which show 
are roots ; and thirdly va and others which are of the 
nature of jte, i, e. signify are roots. What is to be gather- 
ed from the last two is that words which show action or being 
are roots. This is a connotative definition. After finishing his 
explanation in this way, Patanjali says, Well, then, if we have 
got a connotative definition now, the enumeration should not 
be made % which means that the purpose of a connotative 
definition and enumeration is the same, viz. the explanation of 
a term. In the same manner the word nipata is explained in 
L 4. 56. This is an adhikara, wherefore the term is to be 
repeated in each of the sutras that follow up to 1. 4. 9 ; and the 
sense is that all the particles contained in these sutras are nipatas. 
Upsarga is defined, i. e. explained by enumeration, in 1. 4. 59. 
As to pratyaya, it is defined in IIL i. i. This also is an 
adhikaia, and by this adhikara we are told that a name is given to 
certain things which are set forth in the following sutras, to 
which the adhikara extends. 5 Bhavisyat and Vartamana are no 
samjnas, or technical terms of Pariini, — they are no more so 
than the words bhuta, adyantana and paroksa, which are also used. 
The same remark applies to anta, pradhana and prayatna. 
Anusvara, like visarga, is merely the name of a sound, and is not 
a samjna, the object of which in Patiini’s grammar is abbrevia- 
tion, or to be able to state much in a short compass. 

1 \ p. nu. 

^ rnf ^ ]%?r^ TO; r , ’ , . . ■ 
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Then follow terms which, according to the theory^ Pacini 
should noi defim, hut AS a matter of fact he Dr. Burnell 
gives reasons why he does, the chief of which is that Panini’s 
new anubandhas and the ptatyahara sutras rendered the defini- 
tion of these terms necessary. Prof. Goldctttcker’s theory is that 
Papini does not define those terms which admit of an etymology 
and which, are “known and settled otherwise.” Now these 
terms have an etymology, were settled by the previous gram- 
marians, were known before Panini, Panini uses them in the 
same sense, and there is no difference whatever ; why, then, 
should he define them if the theory be true ? What difference 
does his new system of anubandhas and the pratyahara-sQtras 
make ? He would be justified in defining them only if he used 
them in a different sense. But this is not the case. And if his 
new anubandhas make any difference, why should he not define 
the names of cases, prathama, dvitiya etc. where also he has got 
new anubandhas ? There are also some terms with the definition 
of which his innovations have nothing to do, but still he 
defines theni notwithstanding they were used by writers who 
are believed to have preceded him. Papini defines samhita as 
parab sarhnikarsah ( I. 4. 109 ), and these are exactly the words 
in which Yaska explains the terms.' Yaska uses the terms 
abhyasa and abhyasta^ also, and in Panini’s definition of them 
there are no anubandhas or pratyaharas. The first of these 
observations will also stand against the reason advanced by 
Dr. Burnell for defining anunasika. Panini’s definition of 
amantrita he considers to be no definition. I do not see why. 
It is as good a definition as that of gupa or vrddhi. The sense 
of the sQtra ( II. 3. 48 ) is, “ the first case as used in addressing 
is called amantrita.*’ In the definition of upadha Dr. Burnell 
thinks that the reason given in ,ihe Mahabhasya for the use of 
alah is to avoid making it apply to the indicatory letters. I do 


1 38, 1, t, Rothe*s edition. 
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not find, this reason in that work. The quotation given in the 
footnote to support the statement means quite another thing. 
Its purport is this A question is raised whether the “ alah is 
to be taken as an adjective to antya.” The answer is “■ yes, it 
deserves to he so taken What follows is a vartika setting 
forth an objection against this construction. The objection is 
‘' If alah is to be taken as an adjective to antya, there should be 
a prohibition against [ the application of the term to ] a collection 
of letters, ” i. e. in this constrnction, the sense of the sutra is 
“ what precedes the last letter ( lit. the end in the shape of a 
letter ) is upadha ” in which case the term would apply to the 
two letters of the root ias. A long discussion follo'sys, with 
which we have nothing to do at present. I need say nothing 
more. 

* * » * SS 

Dr. Goldstticker is undoubtedly on^ of the most learned, 
laborious, and accurate European Sanskrit scholars we have 
known, and the wide, and in many cases, precise knowledge he 
has shown of Indian grammatical literature is particularly striking 
to a Hindu, especially when we call to mind that he has not had 
the advantage of oral instruction, which is available only in 
India. Of course a minute knowledge of the complicated and 
subtle speculations of Indian grammarians can only be acquired 
after a, hard study of at least five years and from a Pandit teacher. 
But much of what they have written is barren and useless, 
and no European Sanskritist, or Indian scholar of the new 
stamp, would consider it worth his while to study it. The 
Doctor’s critical acumen, the skill with which he has brought 
together stray facts to illustrate and prove his point, and the 
success with which he has combated the opinions of several 
scholars command our admiration, though we are. rather 
inclined to think he has handled some of his German friends 
somewhat roughly. His book is, however j not without its 
weak points, and there are three or four places where it appears 
to us to be particularly so. It is not our intention at present 
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to write an elaborate review of it, but we will notice one point 
which bears materially on his theory about Papini, the Indian 
grammatical legislator. 

At page i 66 , Dr. Goldstucker lays down the following four 
propositions:— 

1 That his (Panini’s) Grammar does not treat of those' 
sariijnas or conventional names which are known and settled 
otherwise. 

2 That this term samjna must be understood in our rule to 
concern only such conventional names as have an etymology, 

3 That it applies also to grammatical terms which admit of 
an etymology, but not to those which are merely grammatical 
symbols. 

4 That such tern# as ti, ghu and bha were known and 
settled before Panini’s Grammar, but that nevertheless they are 
defined by Papini because they are not etymological terms. 

These four statements contain, according to Dr. Goldstucker, 
the principles which guided Panini in the composition of the 
work and are deduced as conclusions from one of his Sutras, 
Patahjali’s Bhasya on it, and Kaiyata’s gloss on the latter. 
Leaving these points for fuller examination at the end, let us 
in the first place consider if these principles are worthy of being 
made the basis of a stupendous grammatical superstructure, and 
bear an air of truthfulness about them, or if there is any external 
evidence to support them. 

According to the first two statements, Panini does not 
propose to -teach samjnas and such samjnas only as have an 
etymology. Does he then propose to teach samjnas which are 
without an etymology ? The '' only ” would show that he does . 
propose this. What, then, is meant by samjnas zuithotit etymo- 
logy? Are such sariijnas i as Pancalah, Varapah, Arigah, which 
are given by the comrftentatoK; as instances of this sutra and the 
prdvio^ dne'tJc^-^I&fe itireftr^ ydiich, Itherefore, are the, 
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sarhjfias Panini, according to them, does not propose'^^to teachw- 
are these samjnas, we ask, .without etymology ? If they are, 
according to Dr, Goldstticker, P^niui should teach them. If they 
are notw no instance can be given: of a word^ existing in the 
language, which is a saihjna without etymology. If we bear in 
mind that two schools of etymology existed in India, viz; 
Vyutpatti-paksa, according to which all words have an etymo- 
logy and Avyutpatti-paksa, according to which some have it, and 
some have it not, and that Pariini belonged to the latter, as is 
asserted and believed by all sastrins, such words as Pancalah and 
angah are sariij has without etymology. And if this be joined 
with Dr. Goldstiicker’s statement, it will follow that Pahini 
should teach them. But as a fact he does not, if we believe the 
commentators. Now with regard to the Yyutpatti-paksa, we 
see that the rule in question contradicts its doctrine, for ac- 
cording to that paksa all words, samj has included, have etymo- 
logy, while the rule makes a distinction between words with 
and etymology. If we suppose, then, that Panini be- 

longed to this paksa, and at the same time that he observed the 
rule given by Goldstiicker, we must either suppose him to have 
possessed an extremely illogical mind or not to have proposed 
such a rule for his guidance. Upon either view of etymology, 
therefore, we maintain that the rule laid down in statement 
Kos. I and 2 could not have been follow’'ed by Panini. We 
perfectly agree with statement No. i, if it be separated from 
No. 2, and not interpreted according to the sense of the word 
sarhjha given in the latter. 

In the next two statements this rule is applied to gramma- 
tical samjnas. Such as are settled are not to be defined, but an^ 
exception is to be made in favour of such as have no etymology, 
e. g. ti, ghu, bha &c. We see no reason why Panini should- 
select for definition, out of settled samjnas, such as have no ety- 
mology. For, both, those with and those wdthout etymology 

are settled, i. e, have a fixed meaning The mere circumstance. 

of sppie samjnas having etymolo^^s wbich^may be considered as 
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the reaaon why they are not to be defined, is immaterial, as the 
presence of etymology in the one case is nearly the same thing 
as its absence in the other. The etymology of a ■ technical term 
is not sufficient to explain its sense, and in some cases it affords 
no clue to it whatever. How can the etymology of the terms 
bahuvrlhi, pratyaya, &c. enable one to understand their gram- 
matical signification In so far, then, as words with etymology 
are used in philosophical treatises in a sense different from the 
etymological, or from that they have in common language, they 
are in the same predicament as unmeaning words, such as ti, 
ghu &c. We see, therefore, no reason why Panini should have 
selected the latter for definition, and not the former. 


Having laid down this theory about Panini’s technical 
terms, GoldstGcker proceeds to test its accuracy with reference to 
several samjhas which he knows were settled before Papini’s 
time such as pratyaya, prathama, dvitiya, tatpurusa &c., and finds 
that he has not defined them as they have an etymology. He 
then mentions other saiiijnas, suich as karrnadharaya, anunasika, 
hrasva, dirgha, udatta, anudatta &c., and since they are defined 
and possess etymology, he concludes that they must have been 
first used by Panini himself. We cannot help thinking that 
there is here an instance of the fallacy of reasoning in a 
circle, or of the Anyonyasraya of Hindu logicians. In order 
that Dr. Goldstucker’s theory may be true, it is necessary thaf 
these defined saihfnas possessing etymology should be inven- 
tions of Papini and they are inventions of Papini because 
the theory is true. Or in plainer terms, the theory is true 
because these defined samjnas are Papini’s inventions, and they 
are Panini’s inventions because the theory is true. These defined 
samjnas may have been; settled before Panini’s time, in which 
case the doctor’s theory would be fake. And in fact we have 
reason to believe; that s.uch samjnas as hrasva, dirgha, pluta, 
udatta, anudatta &c, were invemed before Papini. We are sorry 
we have not got any treatise m ^ik§a. to refer to. just now, but 
eonsidering that the wmeg for aecepts and for long and short 
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vowels must have been very early invented by grammarians, as 
they are the most elementary distinctions and likely to strike a 
lingual philosopher before many others, and bearing also in 
mind that, if different terms for these had existed before Panini, 
they would not have been altogether lost and we should have 
known them, we are inclined to believe that the names in 
question were settled before his time. Dr. GoldstQcker himself 
mentions one such word (?*?[ ), and is not inclined to disbelieve 
that there may be many more. But the supposition he makes 
to save his theory that Panini used them in a sense somewhat 
different from that in which they were before used has, in our 
opinion, no basis. 

We have all along used the word definition in Dr. Gold- 
stiicker’s sense. He seems to understand by the term definition 
such a definition as is commonly given in European books, viz. 
that which unfolds the connotation or comprehension of a term. 
But the principal object of a definition is to point out dr distin- 
guish certain things ( definitum ) from the rest, and this may be 
done in other ways than by unfolding the connotation. Unfold- 
ing the extension or denotation is often an easier process and 
may in several cases be resorted to. Even European logicians 
call this latter a definition, no less than the former. Sanskrit 
writers do not confine themselves to the former, but frequently 
use the latter and several other kinds. For instance, in Visva- 
natha Pahcanana’s Muktavali ( p. 71, Asiatic Society’s edition ) 
the fallacy anaik&ntika is defined as that which is any one of 
sadharatia &c., i. e. aiiaikantika is either Sadharmta, Asadharava 
or Anupasaihharin. The fallacy is thus defined by enumerating 
its several kinds.. We need not stop here to quote • other 
instances. Any one who takes the trouble will find many in 
any Sanskrit philosophical treatise. What we maintain, then, 
is that, so fir as this view of definition is concerned ( and we 
are convinced that that is the Hindu view ), Papihi Ms- defined 
the terms pratyaya, tatpurusa, bahuvrihi &c., which Dr. Gold- 
stucker says he ha§ not; bm shejhas defined them by ehume- 
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rating the several kinds or individuals contained under them. 
To Hindu writers such a definition is as good as the other, 
especially when the latter is difficult to give. We think Panini 
in defining terms by enumeration was not guided by any such 
rule as the learned Doctor lays down, but simply consulted his 
own convenience. When he found it difficult to give a con- 
notative definition, he gave a denotative one. How difficult 
would it have been to give a connotative definition oihahu- 
vrlhi, for instance, containing as it does such compounds as 
so different from such a one as gnrgJttTJT ! 

We now proceed to examine the principal evidence upon 
which Dr. Goldstucker’s theory is based. As we said before, he 
quotes a sutra of Panini, the bhasya on it and Kaiyata’s gloss on 
the lattei, and deduces his theory from these. When we read 
this portion of the book for the first time, we were surprised to 
find that the Doctor has not understood one of the passages 
correctly. The sutra referred to is rr^f^ ^^nsrarnTf^. Dr. 
Goldstuckers translation : — “ Such matter will not be taught by 
me for it falls under the category of conventional terms which 
are settled ( and therefore do not require any rule of mine ; 

literally for it has the authority of a samjna or conventional 
term ) ”, 

This translation is generally correct. W^e would, however, 
translate it more closely, thus “ About that no rule ought to 
be made or that should not be taught ; for ( the knowledge 
derived from ) the meaning of conventional terms in common 
usage is an authority in itself The word ^57 is explained by 
Patanjah as which again Kaiyata interprets by 

i. e. knowledge obtained ( from usage ). In a note on 
that ponion of the Siddhanta-Kaumudi ( Cowell’s edition ) where 
this sa/ra is explained, we find the following.-— %^nrrt Qy'rgKtR' 

saihjnas — that is, usages — are here an 
authority, or evidence ■ 1 , 

The bhasya on this sfltra is as follows % qr 'w: 
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^ ,Dr; GoldstiidceT's translatio:^^ Paiiini speaks of 

conveiitiGnal terms be wilL not' teach because they are 

settled^ does he mean by this expression siTch technical terms as 
If, f No ; for saihjha is here the same as 

sariijnana linderstanding ( h e. a name which .has a real meaning 
that may he traced etymologicallyd.^^ 

We do not see whence he gets the first portion up to 
settled If by implication, w’e do not think it necessary to 
understand anything. There is nothing even in the siitra which 
has the sense of the words which he will not teach because 
they are settled.” For, what Panini says he will not teach is 
that something which he has alluded to in the last siitra hut one, 
and which we shall explain hereafter. We do not deny that this 
sense may be inferred from what Panini actually says. We have, 
however, a particular objection to the expression are settled^’ 
if it is to be made applicable to the terms ti^ ghu, bha, &c., and 
understood to mean settled before PaninFs time There is 
nothing in the original corresponding to the words enclosed in 
brackets in the above extract, nor is the sense deducible from 
any word occurring in the Sanskrit passage. There is, no doubt, 
the word samjnanam, but we do not know upon what authority 
Dr, Goldst ticker renders it by a name which has a real meaning 
that may be traced etymologically''. Kaiyata explains it by 
as noticed above, which means ^ knowing, com- 
prehending,' as is evident from his use of the word ( dif- 

fering from only in the form and not in the sense of the 
termination ) in the sentence which follows. It is this : — 
m 2[RT: ^ 

^crri As when one pronounces the words 

w:, the (knowledge or comprehen- 

sion) of a particular number and gender wdiich is produced is 
authority, so is it in the case of &c. Our trans- 

lation of the passage in question is as follows Is it: on 
account of the authority of ( Or evidence aiforded by ) such arti- 
ficial samjnas as rii, ghu> - bba|:&c*^ Umt ( the thing mentioned 

64 t B. G. Bhandarkar’s Works, VoL h} 
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in a previons sutra alluded to before ) should not be taught.” 
“ No ’’/ says he ( Gonardiya— Patahjali ). “ Satfajna is knowing, 

comprehending.” Upon the whole. Dr. Goldstiicker’s transla- 
tion of these two passages is not very objectionable, but they do 
not afford any basis for his theory, except for that portion of it 
which is comprehended in the first statement. But the quota- 
tion from Kaiyata is altogether misunderstood. It runs thus :■ — 






And Dr. Goldstiicker’s translation of this is as follows 


“The question of Patanjali is suggested by the rule of 
analogy. His answer is in the negative because the context itself 
has greater weight than ( mere ) analogy. Now, though such 
terms as ti, ghu, bha, and the like are settled terms, this circum- 
stance would not have been a sufficient reason in an etymological 
work ( like that of Panini ) for leaving them untaught ; for they 
have no etymology. “Understanding (as Patanjali paraphrases 
samjna ) means mentally entering into, understanding the com- 
ponent parts of a word [ or it means the words which admit of 
this mental process ].” 

In the first sentence of this, the word analogy is not, we 
think, a correct translation of STfUT6ri%9 though it will do. 
“ Proximity ” is the word that is equivalent to it, and it ought 
td have been used here, for a reason which we shall presently 
explain. But it is the third sentence that is the most objection- 
able of all. We have no hesitation in saying that the transla- 
tion here is totally wrong, and it is upon this misapprehension 
of the sense of the original that the Doctor’s peculiar theory is 
based. We hope our readers will excuse us for the assurance 
with which we speak ; for we feel that no native scholar acquainted 
with grammatical phraseology would ever think of translating or 
interpreting the passage thus. As Dr. Goldstticker translates it, 
be appears to connect the notins smniTf^r*^ and with the 
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genitive and renders the former by “being 

settled But ought really to be taken with the genitive 

; and then the translation would be “ for learning 
untaught, ” instead of “ for leaving them (i. e. 
yi, ghu, bha, &c.) untaught,” as the doctor translates it. frEW^T^r- 
is rendered “ an etymological work,” which, if one remem* 
bers what the sutra is about, he will at once see is altogether 
wrong. The word can by no stretch of sense mean that. 
means here ' a rule,’ as it frequently and primarily does, and not 
‘a work’. Various instances may be quoted in support of this, 
the last fUda of the verse about Uriadi, being one. 

^sirviTSET^ is rendered as “having no etymology, ” for which, 
however, there is not the slightest authority, never means 

etymology ; it means connection. Besides, from the context 
it is clear that the sentence cannot have the sense Dr. Gold- 
sttiker attaches to it. For, the whole subject here discussed by 
these several writers is this : — ^The last but one sutra of Panini 
is gYPREarirBqra^ ( I. 2. 5 1), which is thus explained in the 
Siddanta-kaumudi «T: l l%grreV 

>r2aRIT: I i 1 &c, meaning that when an elision 
called takes place, the gender and number ( of the noun ) are 
like those of the base ; &c. are instances. This requires 

some explanation. In virtue of the sutra cRtr P i^ ra ': (IV. 2. 69) 
the termination should be added to the noun for in- 

stance, when we have to form a derivative signifying “ the place 
of residence or the country of the Pancalas ”, a race of Ksatriyas 
( hence the above example from the Kaumudi is worded q^argi n t 
) . Now this termination is elided in virtue of the 
sutra IV. 2. 81. If the termination were not dropped, 

the word expressing ‘ the country of the Pancalas ’ would be 
qparS” Then the question is, when it is dropped, what should 

is explalxted as because in a word the sense of the 
base is intimately joined to that of the or termination ( see 
note 70, p. 549* , Ooweirs edition of the Siddhanta-Kaumudi ; 
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be the gender and number of the noun signifying the ? 

Should it be masculine and singular, as the w'ord 3R<ig[ ‘ country" 
is ? If so, the derived word would be tpaT55:- But ‘' No, *’ ' says 
Panini ( in the sutra ^ &c. ) ; “ the gender and number- 

should be like those of the original base,” which is and 

consequently masculine and plural. Hence the noun signifying, 
the residence or country of the Pahcalas is tnaraT'- “ Now,” says 
Panini ( in the sutra I- 2. 53 ), “what is the 

use of teaching by a rule the number and gender of these ? ”, 
though he himself, in conformity with the practice of former 
writers, has done so. “They are to be learnt from usage, 
which has itself an authority, just as the gender and number of 
arttr: and ^HT: are, and the authority of a grammarian is not 
required. For tragfrar:, atlpT: &c. in the plural are actually the 
names of certain countries, and, as such, ought to be used in the 
plural in deference to the existing usage and there is no neces-.' 
sity of a grammarians’s teaching it”. Upon this Patanjali raises 
the question, “ Papini speaks of the authority (of usage in 
matters) of names. Are they such names as ti, ghii, hha, &c. which 
have an authority ” ( as used by Panini, not necessarily by any 
other writer ) ? “ No,” says he. Kaiyata explains why Patanjali 
put to himself stlch a question ? “ He was led, ” he says, “ to 

it by the proximity of these artificial grammatical samjnas, or 
that he wanted to determine which were the sarhjnas meant by 
Panini ; because if he did not do so, a reader might, on reading 
the sutra in question, be led to think first of them ( the gram- 
inatical names ) rather than of any Other, on account of their 
proximity to or connection with, the science be is studying. 
In order, therefore^ to’ avoid all such confusion he proposes the 
question, and 'answers "it by saying “No”. “Why not?” 
“ ( f| ) Because, says Kaiyata )■ the 

authority of thegramm^^cal s|ii|jnas, ti, ghu, bha, &c. 

is no reason (as the attthqrity of samjnas in common 
language such as Pancilabj Aftgah, &c. is).,iWhy 
ja sutra or rule expounding that Wbeti a termination is. elided by 


the use of tbe term the gender and number are like those^o 
the base I ( ) should not be taught ? And why is it no 
reason ? ^ ) Because there is no connection ( h e« 

no connection between such samjnas as ti, ghu, &c. and 
This is the whole sense of the three quotations; 

i; e/lilce th^ base, is the word used by Panini in the 'last 
but one sutra ( ), Sec,; and Kaiyata first adds the word 

to it, when the whole means the being like the base'’,’ arid 
then the word a ruk, and thus - the expression 
WWK signifies liierally ‘^^tlie rule about the being like the base/V 
and not an etymological word, as Dr. Goldstiicker understands. 

It will thus be apparent that Dr, Goldstiicker's theory is 
based upon a misapprehension of a passage in Kaiyata; and, 
now that we have explained its true sense, and have also shown 
that the theory is not supported by any external evidence, it 
must, we think, be given up. The first of. the Doctor's four 
propositions, if separated from the second, we agree with, as we 
have already intimated. Dr. Goldstucker's opinion, that the 
samjnas ti, ghu and bha were known before Panini’s time, may 
be true for aught we know, bur it does not at all follow from 
anything in the passages commented on. He was, no doubt, 
led to it by the expression which he 

renders by such terms as ti, ghu, bha are settled terms. ” We 
would translate it as the authority of such samjnas or terms as 
ti, ghu, bha, &c. ” and this authority they derive from their 
having been used and defined by Panini, The whole grammati- 
cal literature based on his work does not admit the authority of 
any other person except him, his continuator and critic Katya- 
yana and his bhasyakara* And even if we take Dr. Goldstucker's 
translation, the expression are settled terms " does not neces- 
sarily mean settled before Pai^ini's time, or by any other 
person than Panini himself ”, 

Dr. Goldstiicker has also misunderstood the sense of the 
Sutra ( L 2. 56 ), which is thu§ 
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explained, in the Siddhanta-Kaumudi' ■ srFqirtW* f 

I fcr: I q:w re%: t i. e. the saying that the 

sense of a termination is the principal sense of a word ( and that 
that of the base is attributively joined to it ) should not be 
taught. Why ? Because the sense [ of a word ] is to be 
gathered from or is established by usage We do not know 
whence Dr. Goldstiicker brings in the idea of a compound and 
its principal part ” in his translation. We do not think it 
necessary to enter at greater length into the explanation of the 
sutra in this place. 

‘ We must here close our remarks ; our space does not admit 
of a more lengthened notice, at least for the present. We hope 
our observations will be calmly and patiently attended to by 
European Sanskritists. In several cases, though not in all, 
native students of Sanskrit have a greater right to be listened to 
than Europeans. We are also desirous that these few remarks 
should not give pain to Dr. Goldstiicker, who, especially by his 
articles on our religious difficulties published in the Westminister 
Review, has shown himself to be our decided friend who sym- 
pathizes with our fallen condition and is ready to help us by his 
friendly advice in our race towards a brighter future. 



MR. VINGENT SMITH’S EARLY HISTORY OF INDIA? 

[ From the Indian Review, Madras, Vol. X (1909) pp. 40ifF.] 

laolndiEg a few paragraphs originally omitted by the Editor of 
the Review and subsequently printed at the author’s special desire, 

India has from time immemorial been cut up into a number 
of independent states, so that the expression “ Political History 
of India ” can only mean the political history of the states which 
composed it. But again from remote times the king of one or 
other of these states is represented to have conquered the “ whole 
world” and performed the horse sacrifice, indicative of his 
supreme or paramount power. Such an old work as the Aitareya 
Brahmapa mentions a good many such kings. These paramount 
sovereigns held power for a few generations, sometimes for only 
one. The history of these paramount sovereignties can more 
appropriately be called the History of India. Such paramount 
sovereignties, however, did not exist at all times. The religious 
and literary History of India is, however, an appropriate expres- 
sion at all times. For any religious literary movement started 
in one state extended itself immediately to the neighbouring 
ones, and thence to remoter provinces, and eventually spread over 
the whole country. Mr. Smith does not propose to give the 
religious or literary history of the country; but only the political. 

But what are the authorities for the political history of 
India ? There are genealogies in the Puranas of royal dynasties 
that held power up to about the end of the third century of the 
Christian era. Then we have stray notices of some princes in 
the literature and whole biographies of a few. There is a chronicle 
of one province, Kashmir, which contains reliable history, 
though there is a good deal in the beginning which is mythical. 
Sanskrit literature does not contain history as a branch of study 

1 The Early History of India, by Vincent A. Smith, — published by 
Mr. Henry Frowde, Oxford, . : - 
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and inquiry. The Puranas and Itihasas cannot be relied upon 
as works of history, though there may be a historic basis or root, 
which, however, it is difficult to extricate- from the mass ^ -of 
legend with which it is enveloped. The principal sources of 
history which are reliable are inscriptions on stone and copper, 
coins, architectural remains, and the accounts written by foreign 
writers, especially Greek, Chinese and Arabian, of the state of 
the country when they visited it. The information gathered 
from some of these sources is extremely meagre, and a special 
acuteness is wanted in the writer of the early history of India 
to piece together the different scraps of information and form 
a consistent whole. This, however, it is not every writer who* 
possesses ; and oftentimes wild statements are made, supported 
by very little or no evidence or unaccompanied by a statement' 
of the evidence. The* lay reader should guard himself against 
such writers. 

‘Mr. Smith gives the histories of the' paramount sovereigns' 
that reigned frdni the third century before Christ to about the’ 
end of the seventh century after, and such history of independent 
provinces as has been worked out by scholars from the available' 
iriaterials. , His account of Candragupta, who founded the 
Maurya dynasty about 322 B. C., and of his grandson, Asoka, 
is very good and instructive, since the materials are ample, and 
a good many scholars have been working over them for a 
number of years. It may, however, be stated that I do not quite 
agree with Mr. Smith as to the extent -of Asoka’s empire that 
be gives; * He makes it extend over the whole of India, with the 
excepaoh of the exteme south, up to Mangalore, where he places 
the independent country of the Satiyaputas. In my “ Peep into 
the Early History of India”! have made his empire extend along 
the line connecting his inscriptions and made it- include the 
whole of the northern India, up to Kathiawad in the west and 
Gan jam in the east and also the portion of the* tableland of’ the 
Deccan ^ up T-hiaW^etcluded both the ■ eastern 'and 

therwcsterri ^napii^ there 
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and also for another reason which may here be given. That 
reason is that the independent country of the Satiyaputas must 
be placed, not where Mr. Smith does, but a good deal further to 
the north ; for, we have along the westernmost portion of the 
Deccan table- land in the Poona district Maratha, Prabhu and Brah- 
man families bearing the name Sdtprite, which corresponds remarR- 
ably with the Satiyaputas of the inscriptions. The independent 
state, therefore, of Satiyaputa very likely was situated along the 
Western Ghats and the Konkan coast below. Upon the whole, 
the sections on Asoka in Mr. Vincent Smith’s book are satis- 
factory. 

There is also very little to remark as regards anything in 
the sections on the Sunga and Kanvayana dynasties,, except this, 
that I still adhere to the view that to make the Puranic chrono- 
logy agree with that derived from Nahapana’s date and the 
information available in Ptolemy’s Geography it is necessary to 
regard the forty-five years assigned to the Kanvayanas to be 
comprised in the 112 assigned to the Sungas, notwithstanding 
the statement that Devabhuti was killed by Vasudeva ; and this 
supposition I still regard as fully supported by the statement in 
the Puranas that the Kanvayanas were the servants of the 
Sungas as the Peshwas were of the Rajas of Satara. If the 
Sungas were entirely put an end to by the first of the Ka^ivas, 
his three successors can in no sense be called servants of the 
Sungas.” The Sufigas, therefore, must have been reigning 
while the Kanvayanas were ruling just as the Rajas of Satara 
reigned while the Peshwas held the true power. 

Mr. Smith next proceeds to notice the Andhrabhrtya dynasty. 
The family is known by the name of Satavahana, he says, 
which is correct ; but it is also known, he observes, by the 
name of Satakarni, which occurs frequently in the genealogy. 
The frequency of its occurrence is by no means a reason for its 
being regarded as a family name any more than Henry which 
occurs eight times and Edward which occurs seven " times is the 
65 [ R. G-. B' andarkar’s Works, Vol. L J 
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name of the dynasty that has been ruling over England since 
10,66. Satakarni is the proper name of the king who bore it. 
It was sometimes associated with another name but there is no 
indication anywhere of its having been the name of the family. 
A long inscription in one of the caves at Nasik on the Western 
Ghats contains the name of Gotamiputra Satakarpi who is 
represented to have conquered a very large extent of territory, to 
have restored^the glory of Satavahana race ’V destroyed 

Sakas and Pahlavas and to have left no trace of the line of 
Khakharata. This Khakharata was Ksaharata Nahapana, 
whose coins are extant and whose son-in-law Usava- 
data, the husband of his daughter Daksamitra, caused caves to be 
excavated at Nasik and founded a good many other charities. 
Nahapana is called in the legends on his coins and in the inscrip- 
tions a Ksatrapa or Mahaksatrapa and a Raja. Gotamiputra Sata- 
karni’s son was Pulumayi, in the 19th year of whose reign the 
Inscription describing the exploits of Gotamiputia is dated. The 
names of Simuka, Krsna and Satakarni, the first three princes of 
the dynasty, also occur in the Western Inscriptions. Similarly, 
princes, later than Pulumayi, of the names of Yajna-Sri-Sata- 
karni, and Madhariputra Sakasena are mentioned. No princes of 
the Satavahana dynasty are mentioned between the first Sata- 
karni and Gotamiputra Satakarni, wherefore the inference is that 
foreigners, whose leader was Nahapana, occupied Western 
Deccan in th# intervening period before Gotamiputra vanquished 
them. In the legends of copper coins found at Kolhapur occur 
these words : Vasithiputasa Vilivayakurasa, Gotamiputasa Vili- 
vayakurasa and Madhariputasa Sevalakurasa. Another Ksatrapa 
king named Castana is mentioned in coins and inscriptions 
found in Kathiawad and Malw^a, and he was followed by a long 
series of successors. The grandson of Castana was Rudradaman, 
whose exploits are described in his inscription dated 72, found at 
Junagad. Therein he speaks of twice having subdued Satakarni, 
the lord of Daksinapatha, but not having destroyed him on 
account of the connection with hjiin not being remote. In an 
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inscription at Kanlieri which is much mutilated, the wife of 
Vasisthiputra Satakarni is represented as the daughter of a 
Mahaksatrapa. 

These are the facts. Let us see how Mr, Smith has con- 
catenated them. He says the first Satavahana prince Simuka, 
who has been variously named as Sindhuka, Sipraka, &c., in the 
Puranas, could not have been the one who uprooted the Kanvas, 
though the Purapas expressly state it. He gives no reason for 
the supposition. He then takes Gotamiputra Vilivayakura to be 
the same king as Gotamiputra Satakarrii, who was the destroyer 
of the race of Nahaptoa Ksaharata and the father of Pulumayi. 
This Pulumayi, he says, was the son-in-law of Rudradaman of 
the Junagad inscription and was twice subdued by him. The name 
of the daughter of Rudradaman married to Pulumayi, he says, 
was Daksamitra. All this is opposed to the clearest evidence 
available to us. The identification of Vilivayakura with Ptolemy’s 
Baleocuros was first made by me, and it has been accepted by 
others and even by Mr. Vincent Smith himself. Ptolemy mentions 
him as ruling in Hippocura and Siri Polemeos, i. e. Pulumayi, 
at Paithan, while Tiastenes or Castana ruled at UjjayinL These, 
therefore, since they are so mentioned by Ptolemy, must be con- 
sidered as contemporaries. But Mr, Smith makes Baleocuros 
the father of the Pulumayi and Pulumayi as the contemporary 
of Rudradaman, the grandson of Castana, and not Castana him- 
self. If Baleocuros was the father of Pulumayi, the father reigned 
at Hippocura and the son at Paithan and neither had anything 
to do with the capital of the dynasty on the lower Godavari. 
This is certainly, to say the least of it, curious, and it is clear 
that Mr. Vincent Smith has in determining the relations of these 
princes entirely set aside the information derived from Ptolemy. 
At the same time, Pulumayi cannot have been the prince subdued 
by Rudradaman, because the name of the prince subdued by him 
is expressly given as Satakarni and Pulumayi was never called 
Satakarni. The daughter of a Mahaksatrapa, represented in the 
Kanheri inscription as the (jueen'of Vasisthiputra Satakarni, cannot 
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have been the wife of Pulumayi ; for he was not called a 5atakarni, 
but of Vasistiputra Catarapana Satakarni, whose name occurs, 
according to Bhagwanlal Indraji, in a Nanaghat inscription. 
Her name is lost in the Kanheri inscription, and Daksamitra, 
which is given as her name by Mr. Vincent Smith, was the 
name of the daughter of Nahapana married to Usavadata. And 
it must not be forgotten that Pulumayi could not have been 
Rudradaman’s son-in-law. and could not have fought with him, 
as he ( Pulumayi ) was not his contemporary but of his grand- 
father Castana. Thus then, in connecting together the different 
pieces of information concerning these princes, Mr. Vin- 
cent Smith goes quite against the most unimpeachable 
evidence. Who then must have been Vilivayakura ? 
That name does not occur in the whole list given in the 
Puranas, and cannot have been borne by an Andhrabhrtya 
prince. The great Gotamiputra who conquered Nahapana and 
re-established the power of his family could not have been 
Vilivayakura, the ruler of Hippocura. For his name is expressly 
stated in the long inscription at Nasik as Satakarni, and the 
whole information therein given is remarkably confirmed by the 
hoard of about fourteen thousand coins of Nahapana, recently 
found in the Nasik district, more than nine thousand of which 
are counter-stamped with the words “ Ranno Gotamiputasa Siri 
Satakanisa,” which shows that the conqueror used the money of 
the vanquished monarch, but re-stamped it with his own name, 
Gotamiputra Satakarni. The only way of making the whole 
account consistent is to take Vilivayakura as viceroy, first of 
Vasi-sthiputra and then of Gotamiputra, as I have done in my 
“ Early History of the Deccan.” . In the legends on coins it was 
usual to associate the name of the supreme sovereign with that 
of the viceroy of the particular province, as Catarapaija’s name is 
with that of Yajaa §ri Satakarni in the Sopara coin and in a 
great many coins of the Saka princes of Arachosia and the Punjab. 
Thus then, theVasisthiputra of the Kolhapur , coins must have 
been Pujumllyi, and ‘Qpt^iputra, Ya|na;§|f, Or, if one per- 
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sists in taking Vilivayakura as in apposition to Gotamiputra 
and Vasisthiputra, they may be regarded as princes independent 
of the Andhrabhrtya princes bearing those metronymics. But 
this supposition is highly improbable, since the metronymics 
Vasisthiputra, Gotamiputra and Madhariputra occur in the 
inscriptions in the Poona, Thana and Nasik districts and the 
same three metronymics are found on the coins at Kolhapur, 
a place only about 130 miles from Poona. There could not 
have been two dynasties having the same three metronymics at 
places so near each other and at about the same time. Ptolemy 
locates Pulumayi at Paithan, and the many traditions about 
Salivahana or Satavahana current in Maharastra place him at the 
same place. There were, therefore, two viceroyalties at least 
of the Andhrabhrtyas, one at Paithan and the other at Hippocura. 
To the former the younger princes must have been appointed, 
as Asoka and Agnimitra were to the viceroyalties of Taksa^ila 
and Vidisa during the life-time of their fathers. This inference 
is very reasonable, and yet Mr. Smith rejects it. Again, the 
Satakarni whom Rudradaman is represented to have twice sub- 
dued must be Yajna-Sri-Satakarni. This Way of taking the 
whole matter is consistent throughout, and does not go against 
any portion of the available evidence. Mr. Vincent Smith also 
says that after the destruction of Nahapana, the Local Govern- 
ment of the West was entrusted to one Castana, who seems to 
have been a Saka, and to have acted as Viceroy under the Andhra 
conqueror.^’ What this Local Government of the West may 
have been it is impossible to say. For the Poona, Thana and 
Nasik districts were, after the destruction of Nahapana, governed 
by Satavahana princes and Castana, according to Ptolemy, ruled 
at Ujjayini, far away in Malwa, and his being a Saka was exactly 
a reason why he should not have been appointed a viceroy by 
the victorious Gotamiputra, who took pride^in^ destroying Sakas. 
This statement is repeated by Mr. Smith later on. He appears 
10 have had too much faith in H. Oldenberg, who started the 
theory. I will add one other point* , Gotamiputra’s mother is 
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called Balasri by Mr. Vincent Smith following Dr.’ 

I have taken her name to be Gotanii, and Balam as a compound 
word qualifying Gotami and characterising her as the prosperous 
goddess of power, Balasri is not to be found in the whole range 
of the Sanskrit literature as the name of a person, and Gotami is 
not a Gotra-name here as Dr. Buhler takes it, for it is difficult to 
believe that such old Gotras as those of Gotama and Vasisfha 
were in common use in the caste to which the ^atavihanas 
belonged. Besides if Balasri had been the proper name of the 
lady, her son would have been called Balasriputra and not 
Gotamiputra, as Gotami was her general name according to 
Dr. Buhler’s supposition and not her proper name. 

Though the Puranas represent the Andhrabhrtyas to have 
succeeded the Kanvayanas and the Sungas, they do not appear 
to have held power for any length of time in Northern India or 
even in the country of Magadha. Shortly after the founda- 
tion of the dynasty in about 73 b. c. northern India was dis- 
turbed by the incursions of the foreign hordes, some of which 
obtained a permanent footing in the country. Of these the 
Sakas were the most enterprising. They established themselves 
along the western side of the country from Taksasila or Taxila 
to'; Kathiawad, inclusive of Mathura and Ujjayini. They 
extended their power even to the Deccan, dispossessing the 
Satavahanas of the country, but did not enjoy it for a long time. 
For Gotamiputra conquered Nahapana or perhaps bis immediate 
successor, whose name, however, is not known. The eastern 
side of India was probably in its normal condition, that is, cut 
up into small states and held by many native princes. 

Mr, Vincent Smith proceeds to give the history of the 
incursions of these foreigners and the establishment of their 
power in the'country ; but there are a few points in which 
I cannot agree with him. The princes who are generally 
represented as forming a §aka dynasty, notwithstanding some 
affinity with the^ Parthian race, ' are included by him in the 
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Parthiaii dynasty. I have shown in my Peep ” that the rule 
of succession among these princes, viz., Von ones,, Spalirises and 
Others was that the younger brother succeeded to the throne in 
preference to the son of the first occupant, and, after all the 
brothers had enjoyed sovereignty, it descended to the son 
of the eldest brother, and so on. This was the rule of 
succession among the Kathiawar and Ujjayini Ksatrapas, who 
belonged to the §aka race ; and Dr. Buhler has pointed out that 
that rule prevailed among the Northern Ksatrapas also. This 
confirms the general view that Vonones and others were also 
Sakas. Another reason for the supposition of the racial identity 
of the Ksatrapas and the line of Vonones is, as pointed out by 
Prof. Rapson, alforded by the term daman, which forms either 
the prefix or the suffix of Ksatrapa names and which we find in 
such names of the princes of the latter line as Sphalgadames. 
Mr. Vincent Smith regards the southern and northern Ksatrapas 
as independent hordes of Sakas ; but certainly a question ought 
to arise in one’s mind as to why they should have assumed such 
an inferior title as Ksatrapa corresponding to the Persian Satrap. 
And the question can be answered only by regarding them as 
having been in the beginning viceroys of some paramount 
sovereigns. Such paramount sovereigns were Vonones and 
others. On their coins appears the title ‘‘ King of Kings in 
Greek as well as Pali language. Why should not one then 
regard the Ksatrapas as the viceroys of those imperial sovereigns ? 
But to the imperial Sakas European] scholars have been in the 
habit of assigning a very early date, which cannot be harmonized 
with the Saka dates of the Indian Ksatrapas. I see no reaspn 
why one should adhere to the early date and have regarded one 
of the imperial Sakas as the founder of the Saka Era. 

Mr. Vincent Smith .then passes on to give, the history of the 
Rusanas. He regards Kaniska as the immediate successor of 
Kadphises II. , usually called Wema or Hima Kadphises. But 
the great difference in 'the legends, and emblems on the coins of 
Kaniska and Wema Kadphisea .pmvenls. the. . supposing the 
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former was the immediate successor of the latter. Kani-ska and 
his successors appear to me to have formed a distinct family 
from that of the two Kadphises. The Kusana dynasty became 
extinct or sank into unimportance, according to the prevailing 
belief among scholars, a hundred or a hundred and fifty years 
before the rise of the Guptas in about 35 ° *'• There is 
thus a gap of so many years between the two dynasties. But I 
have brought forward a number of reasons for believing that 
there was no such gap between the two dynasties and that the 
successors of Kaniska were in possession of North-western 
India up to Mathura till the Gupta prince Candragupta II. dis- 
possessed them of it. I have thus regarded Kaniska to have begun 
to reign about 278 A. d., and thus shocked all European scholars. 
I expressed the opinion that the figures representing hundreds 
were omitted in the dates occurring in the inscriptions of Kaniska 
and his successor. But perhaps the existence of such a practice 
at such an early period cannot be regarded as substantiated by 
any positive indication. I may, therefore, modify my opinion, 
and say that Kaniska used an era of his own, but its intial date 
must be such as will make the last of his successors contempora- 
neous with Candragupta II., who overthrew him ; that is to say, 
that the intial date should be about 260 a. d. The question is 
still open and cannot be regarded as settled until some fresh dis- 
covery gives us certain information as to Kaniska’s date. 

The foreign domination and the rule of native prince- 
lings were put an end to when the Imperial dynasty of 
the Guptas rose in the first half of the fourth century. 
The first prince of the family who made glorious con- 
quests and extended his dominions over a wide extent of 
the country 'Was Samudragupta. He w'as followed by Candra- 
gupta IL, who was called, Vikramaditya. He put an end to 
the Saka dynasty ruling over Ujjayini and also, in my opinion, 
to the Kusana dynasty. The famous Vikramaditya, the patron 
of learned men, who was called Sakari ” or “enemy of the 
, Sakas,” .was in. all, prqb^iiit^ Ctedragupia II., whose reign- began 
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befota 388 A. D. and ended about 412 a. d. Mr. Vincent Smith's 
account of the Gupta dynasty is, on the whole, very satisfactory, 
and I need go no further into it. 

About the end of the 6fth century the Gupta family broke 
up and after some time became extinct. About that time the 
Huns established themselves in the country and gave it two 
sovereigns, Toramana and Mihirakula. Their power also soon 
came to an end. For about a hundred years we had no imperial 
sovereign, but in the first half of the seventh century we have 
Harsavardhana, who exercised paramount power over the whole 
of Northern India-”, but was checked effectually, when he attempt- 
ed to extend it to the South of the Narmada, by Pulakesi 11. of 
Maharastra. The itinerary of the Chinese pilgrim Hiuen-tsang 
and Baria's Harsacarita are the chief authorities for the history of 
this emperor. They give us a far fuller account than such 
authorities as coins and short inscriptions, with which we* have 
had to satisfy ourselves hitherto, can give, Mr. Smith's account 
of this emperor may also be regarded as satisfactory. He then 
proceeds to give a short account of some of the minor kingdoms 
of the subsequent centuries. In the following chapters he gives . 
similar accounts of the kingdoms of the Deccan and of those in 
the extreme south. Having already exceeded my limits I will 
not go into them. 

The history of the Kalacuri dynasty ought, in my opinion, 
to have been given in greater detail, since there were materials 
for it. That dynasty possessed an era the initial date of which 
is 249 A. D. and which was current in Gujarat and some parts of 
Maharastra also. There are some insciiptions which tend to 
show that that dynasty ruled over Western Deccan and a part 
of Gujarat after the extinction of the Satavahanas. But it was 
dispossessed of these provinces and driven into the interior by 
somebody and occupied the country of Cedi near the modern 
Chattisgarh. They often came into close relations with the 
Rastrakutas of the Deccan, but nobody has yet collected all the 
information and written a book on the dynasty. 

66 f E. G. Bhandarkar’s Worka, VoL L | 
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I will now close this criticism w the observation that the 
circiimstances of the case require that the writer of a history of 
India for the use of ordinary lay-people should give the broad, 
salient focts which have now been placed beyond the possibility 
of doubt, and, if he enters into details, they must be such 
as have been accepted by all scholars or are supported by unim- 
peachable evidence. If there are conflicting or inconsisteni: 
views about a certain matter, all these should be given, and, if 
they cannot he given, that matter should be entirely omitted. 
All the available evidence should be carefully gone into, and the 
facts ascertained should not be combined and connected in a 
manner to conflict with other equally well-known facts. No 
statement should be made for which there is no authority, and 
in all cases references should be given in the footnotes. A book 
written on such principles may then be recommended as a safe 
guide to lay-readers. It is not meant to say that Mr. Vincent 
Smith has set aside these principles—'and parts of his book are 
unexceptionably good — but it is impossible to refrain from 
expressing a desire that it should be thoroughly revised in strict 
■ accordance with those principles in order that it may become a 
safe and useful guide to ordinary readers. 
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THE LATE PROFESSOR PETER PETERSON 

[From the Journal of the Bombay Branch of the Royal 
Asiatic Society, Vol. XX ( 1962 ), pp. xlvi ff 
OF THE Proceedings ] ^ 

The following is the tribute paid by Sit E. G. Bhandarkar on the 

occasion of a meeting called in memory of the late Professor Peterson 
l)y the Bombay Branch of the Boy al Asiatic Society on Thursday, the 7th 
of September 1899, under the presidentship of the Hon’ble Mr. Justice 
Candy. - ' _ . . 

[ The Chairman said that they had met together to place on re- 
cord the Society’s sense of the loss they had iiiciirred in the death 
of their President, the late Dr. P, Peterson, m. A , d. sc. On be- 
half of the committee of the Society he asked Dr. Bhandarkar 
to move the resolution. 

Dr. Bhandarkar then moved the following resolution : — 
/‘That the Society place on record its sense of loss it has sus- 
tained by the death of its president, Dr. Peterson, and its testi- 
mony to his abilities, to the interest he took in its affairs, and to 
; his great services in connection with Sanskrit literature. That a 
letter enclosing a copy of the Society’s resolution be forwarded 
to Mrs. Peterson, with an expression of sympathy with her and 
her family.” 

Referring to Dr. Peterson he said : ] Dr. Peterson was 
brought out in January 1873, to supersede me. I had been 
acting as Professor of Oriental Languages in the Elphinstone 
College for four years, from the beginning of 1867 to the end 
or 1872. Dr. Peterson was a . young man of twenty-five and 
was junior to me by ten years.' , For fifteen years before this 
I had been learning and teaching Sanskrit, while Dr. Peterson 
could have been studying it only , for about five years before. 
Under the ordinary operation (ff otir sinful nature, one would 
expect that distrust, suspicion and jealousy would have sprung 
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up between us. But such feelings never for a moment took 
possession of his heart nor of mine, and a cordial friendship 
grew up between us, which was continued during the varied 
occurrences of the last twenty -six years, and has now terminated 
only by his death, which occurred a few days ago. This good 
ness was entirely due to the innate nobility of Dr. Peterson’s 
nature and to the culture which his mind had undergone, as well 
as his desire to please and to be agreeable. He never gave him- 
self an air of superiority, as is too often done by inferior natures. 
At a later period we happened to be engaged in a spirited con- 
troversy on a literary question. Such controversies between 
scholars often embitter their feelings against each other, and they 
, are sometimes found not to be willing even to shake hands with 
each other when they chance to meet. But this was not the 
result of our controversy, and we were as good friends after it as 
before. Di. Peterson was Professor and I his assistant and we 
worked harmoniously together. In September 1874, he went 
on a year’s sick leave to Europe and, after his return, was' 
appointed to the Deccan College as Professor for another year. 
In November 1876, he came back to the Elphinston College. 
There was a turning point in Dr. Peterson’s career about the end 
of 1881. A Sanskrit professor is considered unworthy of his 
post if he does not carry on, original research in Indian anti- 
quities and Indian languages and literature in addition to his 
teaching work. The other professors in a college are at liberty 
to do or not to do anything they like, but this additional duty is 
imposed on Sanskrit professors. I do not complain of this, and 
even in these days, when there is a greater readiness to give pro- 
fessorships to natives, the authorities, I think, should insist that 
the Sanskrit professor should devote his leisure to this work. 
Since 1873 I had been doing work qf this nature, but Dr. Kiel- 
horn of Poona was about to retire on that occasion, and the idea 
had been conceived of getting out a new man from Germany to 
succeed him there ; but since it was considered unfair that I 
, should be passed oyer apotl^er .tiipcj especially after the Ifterary 
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work that I had done, it was arranged that I should be made 
professor of Oriental Languages in the Elphinstone College and 
Dr. Peterson appointed professor of English literature. Had this 
plan sueceeded/the world would not have heard of Dr. Peterson 
as a great scholar. But, having deliberately chosen Sanskrit 
studies as the work of his life, this proposal was not liked by 
him. He saw the members of Government and personally 
protested against it in a strong manner, and the result was that 
the orders for a new professor from Germany were counter- 
manded by a special telegram, and I was appointed to the 
Deccan College and Dr. Peterson remained professor of Sanskrit 
in the Elphinstone College. 

The Government of Bombay had for several years before 
been conducting a search for Sanskrit manuscripts and this work 
had been entrusted to Dr. Buhler, and after his departure to 
Dr. Keilhorn mainly and to me partially. After Dr. Keilhorn's 
departure Dr. Peterson claimed to be allowed a portion of it, 
and it was divided equally between him and me. In connection 
with this he went on tour several times to Gujarat and Rajpu- 
tana and examined a good many of the Jain libraries in those 
provinces. He issued four reports as extra numbers of the 
Journal of this society. Two more were printed at the 
Government Central Press. He contributed a good many 
articles to the Journal of this Society, and published at various 
times editions of the Balakauda of the Ramayana, of Hitopadesa, 
ot Kadambari, of Vallabhadeva's Subhasitavali and of Sarhga- 
dhara’s Paddhati, In his introduction to Vallabhadeva’s 
work, he gave an alphabetical index of all the poets whose names 
were found alluded to in the Sanskrit literature, together with 
all the information that had till then been obtained about them. 
This work he did in conjunction with the late Pandit Durga- 
prasad of Jaipur. An analysis of Sariigadhara^s Paddhati had 
before been given by Professor Aufrecht, but that had only 
rendered the deinan4 for the W'drfe itsejf keener, Sarngadhara's 
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date is known and from that the inference is easy that poets 
from whose works he gives elegant extracts flourished before 
him. This desideratum Dr. Peterson supplied by his edition. 
He also published annotated editions of the Rgveda Hymns laid 
down for the M. A* Examination^ and a handbook for the 
students of Veda. He edited a Buddhistic work entitled Ny^ya- 
bifldutika in connection with the Bibliotheca Indica of 
Calcutta, and an edition of a Jain work in connection 
with the same , collection is in the press. The first two 
fasciculi were presented to me by him only a few days 
before his death. You will thus see that the original work 
done by Dr. Peterson since the end of 1 88 1 has been consider- 
able. His examination of Jaina libraries in particular has been 
productive of important results. His works are referred to' and 
quoted from by all European scholars who have occasion to 
write on subjects touched on by him, and he is highly spoken 
of by them all. Professor Ernest Leumaun of Strassburg, in the 
notice of D,r. Buhleris life published in the recent number of 
the Indian Antiquary, says with reference to Dr. Peterson : 

Biihler imparted his desire of discovering or uncovering all 
that is hidden or unknown in Jain literature to Peterson, his 
successor in Bombay, who has been so fortunate as to be, able 
to enter sanctified temple libraries,, which in spite of all exertions 
were closed to . Blihler. Peterson has indeed been continuing 
Buhlers work in the search for manuscripts very much to his 
credit.” Dr. Peterson has thus been able to secure for himself 
a very high place among European scholars. Whenever he 
came across a fine sentiment in a 'Sanskrit author he did not fail 
to appreciate it and often times translated it into English verse 
and compared it with similar sentiment an English authors or in 
.the Christian Bible. As he appreciated all the good he found in 
Sanskrit literature, he appreciated also whatever good he found in 
Indians. He was thus a kind and sympathetic friend of us all. 
About six week ago, he wrote to me, telling me that he was a 
candidate fpr the. Boden PFQfe^r^hip' at Oxford, and asked rpe 
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to give him a testimomaL as I had done on a former occasion 
when he applied for the Assistant Professorship. I intended to 
see him personally and speak about it and discuss his prospects 
at Oxford generally ; but this was not to be. After my arrival 
here I heard of his serious illness on Saturday and heard of his 
death on the following Monday, after his mortal remains had 
been consigned to the grave. I had thus not even the satis- 
faction of having followed them to their last resting-place. 
Dr. Peterson was our Secretary for several years, and I remember 
that after he assumed office he changed the appearance of these 
rooms and rendered them more attractive. He was also our 
President for three years. As he was the only scholar in Bombay 
who carried on original research the loss occasioned by his death 
cannot at least at present be made up, and not only on account 
of these special relations of the society to Dr. Peterson, but on 
account of the simple fact that he was a man who contributed 
to the advance of Sanskrit studies, it is but proper and fitting 
that this Society, the object of which is to promote such studies, 
should place on record its sense of the loss it has sustained by 
his premature death. 



THE LATE MR. A. M. T. JACKSON, 1. C. S. 

[ From the Indian Antiquary, Vol. XL, 1911, p. i ] 

The diabolical murder of Mr. A. M. T. Jackson, just as he 
was about to take up the joint Editorship of this Joumal^ sent a 
thrill of horror into the hearts of members of both the European 
and Indian communities throughout India. He was by nature 
a kind-hearted and sympathetic man, and these traits of character 
were observable in everything that he did both in his official and 
private capacity. His charities to poor Brahmans, both of 
Ratnagiri and Nasik, who needed help were unstinted. I know 
of one such Ratnagiri Brahman, who was given some nominal 
work in the library of the Bombay Asiatic Society and was paid 
regularly a monthly allowance from his private resources. He 
never spoke an angry or unkind work to anybody, and his 
general character and conduct were saintly. He was an accurate 
and enthusiastic Sanskrit scholar, and his critical judgment was 
sound. He made original researches into the ancient history of 
India, and the introductory volume of the Bombay Gazetteer and 
his other papers and occasional notes contain the results of these 
researches. He successfully identified the cities and towns in 
India mentioned by Greek and Roman authors. He pointed out 
that the Turkomans of Central Asia settled in the western part of 
India and adopted Hindu civilization. He also threw very great 
light on the origin of the Gujars. He showed that they were 
a foreign race that had established a powerful kingdom over the 
whole of Rajputana and further to the north-east up to Kanauj. 
The Gujars were in power from the first quarter of the seventh 
to about the end of the tenth century and were constantly at 
war with the princes of the Calukya and Rastrakuta races that 
ruled over the Maratha and Kanarese countries. Mr, Jackson put 
forth a very original and correct idea as regards the nature of the 
Pura%ias^ which awaited further development at his hands. His 
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paper on this subject has appeared in the centenary volume of 
the Bombay Asiatic Society, and will well repay perusal. He has 
also contributed several papers to the ordinary volumes of that 
Journal His essay on ^ Method in the Study of Indian Anti- 
quities ’ shows a very wide knowledge, not only of epigraphy and 
numismatics, but also of a nunlber of other lines of research. 
This is calculated to be of great use to Indian students ; and he 
also projected for their use a handbook to the study of Sanskrit 
literature and Indian Antiquities. To sound scholarship 
Mr. Jackson added modesty and sobriety of thought and 
expression,— a combination rarely met with amongst scholars. 
He freely and fully acknowledged all the good that he found in 
the writings of native Indian scholars. He often complained 
that his official duties left him little time for his favourite studies, 
and I had great hopes that after his retirement from service he 
would be able to apply himself to them with zeal and ardour 
and to throw light upon many a knotty point in Sanskrit litera- 
ture and Indian Antiquities. The loss that the horrid deed of a 
fiendish young man inflicted on the cause of Indian research is 
incalculable. 
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Abdagases sepbew of Gondaphares 
{ Indo-ParthiaH ), p. 31, 
Abhidhamma, work of KSsyapa, p. 
76 . 

AbbidbSna-CintSmani of Hema- 
oandra, p. 188. 

Abhijaaa, p. 151. 

Abkimanyu, pp. 165-167 ; A. father 
of Pariksit, ref. to, in BSijas Ksdam- 
bari, pp. 86-87. 

Abhimanyn, king reigned after 
Kaniska, pp. 116417; Kalhapa*s 
statement about, p. 184; revival 
of stndy of MahSbhlsya in reign 
of A., aoo. to Kalhapa, p. 185. 
Abhiras, pp. 39, 413; A. Kings, p. 
283; dynasty of A. probably reign- 
ing in Khandesh ; inscription of one 
of the A. princes exists at JTasik, 
p, 414, 

Abhyantara Karai^ias, p. 71. 

Abhyasa, p. 498. 

Abhyasta, p. 498. 

Absolute, p. 77. 

AoSrya (preceptor), pp. 136, 286, 287, 
^322,371. 

Aoaryabhimanayoga (ITpSya), pp, 285, 
286. 

Accents, ways of, at the time of re- 
petition of Veda, differs in all 
Safchas of Vedas, p. 228, 

Acchoda, name of a lake, in Bapa's 
Kadambari compared to Bharata, 

p. 86. 

Acetana, ( Prakrti ), p, 67. 
Acyutanandin, p. 39. 

Adharma, p. 67. 

Adhibhautika evils, p. 66. 
Adhidaivika evils, p. 66. 

AdhikSra, pp, 145, 497, 

Adhvaryu, pp, 489-491. 

Adhystmika sufferings, p, 65.. , 


Adicoupatthanajataka ( No. 175 of 
Fausboirs edition vol. II., p, 172 ), 
p.295. 

Aditya ( Sun ), temple of, p. 44. 

Advaita Vedanta, p. 291. 

Adyatana, p. 497, 

Afghanistan, pp. 11, 18, 19, 37, 367 ; 
A^oka Inscriptions at Shahbaz- 
garhi in, p. 10 ; ancient geography 
of A ;p. 103. 

Agathocles ( descendant of Derae- 
trius ) p. 19. 

Agni, p. 7 ; A. called Asura-han, p. 
94; Bg. hymns addressed to, pp. 
321, 322, 

zigni PurSpa, p. 62fn3 ; prophecy 
in A. re. White Yajurveda as a 
triumphant one, p. 222. 

AgnihotriA or keeper of the sacred 
fires, pp. 16, 230. 

Agnimitra, son of Pusyamitra, hero 
of KSlidSsa’s MSlavikagnimitra, p. 
17; A,, his father’s viceroy at 
Vidisa in Malwa, iUd ; A, a 
Maharathi, p. 38. A., Virasena his 
oommander-in-ohief, p. Ill fn3 ; 
A. son of Puspamitra, p. 182; 
A. king of Vidisa, during his 
father’s life time, p. 276 ; A., p, 517, 
Agnistoma AudgStra prayoga by 
Sayapa p. 494, 

Agnisvamin, ( name on charters ), 
BhasyakSra onLatySyana Sutra, 
p. 55. 

Agra, p. 346. 

AhamkSra, pp, 67-71, 75 ; A. (egoism) 
p. 288 ; A. ( consciousness of self ), 
■p. 410. ■ ^ J ■ 

Aher Sonars, Sutars and Gawalis 
( Abhira ), p. 414, ; . ; 

Ahura { in Avista ) name of Supreme 
Lord AhuramazdS* p, 97* :: 
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Ahiaras { or. Asiiras ) represented as 
fiends by Indians, p. 97, 
Ahuramazda ( Supreme L ord ), pp. 

97, 98. ■ 

Ahutis, p. 313. 

Aigdkerds (Gr.) i. e, Akokera, name of 
a Ziodiacf sign, p, 388. 

Airy, Prof., calculations mad® by, re. 
eclipse of the sun, p. 79 ; his calcu- 
lations about grant wrong, p, 92. 
Ai^varya, pp. 67, 285, 288, 289. 
Aitareya, pp. 371, 418. 

Aitareya Arapyaka, pp. 224 & fnl, 
226. 

Aitareya BrShmana, pp. 81fnl, 95 
fnl, 224 fnl, 226, 321, 369/ 398, 402, 
480fnl, 494, 495. ; A. B., Jana- 
mejaya and Bharat a, mentioned 
in, p. 81 ; A. B., Paninrs rules 
scrupulously observed in, p. 161; 
A. B., mention of Birghatamas 
Mamateya in, p, 422 ; A. B. edited 
and translated by Martin Haug, 
reviewed by the author, pp. 480- 
495 ; A. B, some errors re. faulty 
punctuation etc. pointed out ia the 
edition of, by Haug, pp. 483-485; 
A. B„ translation of, examined; 
some inaccuracies and errors point- 
ed out, pp, 485-493 ; A. B., many 
Kings referred to in, p, 511. 
AitihSsikas (knowers of legends), p. 
396. 

Ajapancaudana offering referred to 
in Atharvaveda, p. 369. 

AjStasatru, King of Kasi in Kauslta- 
kibrShmanopanisad p. 292. 

Ajiva Sect of recluses, p. 15. 

Ajivaka monks, p. 17. 

Ajivakas, p. 17. 

AjnSna, p. 67. 

AkSsa (ether), pp. 7, 67. 

AkhyEna hymns in Rgveda, p. 397. 
AkhySnas in MahSbharata have 
separate existence, p. 404. 
Akokerai. e, Aigdkerds (Gr.) name of 
a Zodiac sign, p. 388. 

Akpti-Gai3tas, p.l02. , 

AkrSra plays prominent part in 
iKpsipa fildQr* p. 212. 


AksapSda, pp. 59, 318. 

Alah, use of, pp. 498, 499. 

Alberuni, the Arabic writer and 
traveller, pp. 40, 325, 326, 330, 374. 

Alexander the Great, his invasion, pp. 
3, 5, 105, 162, 163, 206 ; A. of Epirus 
(i. e. Alikasudara) died between 
262 and 258 B. C.), p. 13 ; A., Aornos 
hill fort captured by, p. 104 ; A. 
met with two tribes Malii and 
Oxydrakfie, p, 106, 

Alikasudara ( Alexander of Epirus ) 
died between ( 262 and 258 B. C. ); 
pp. 12, 13. 

Allahabad, pp. 11, 17. 34, 37, 39. 40, 
41, 46, 49. 

AmalSnanda, author of Vedantakal- 
patam, pp. 298,300. 

Amantrita, p, 498, 

Amara, definition of Pragdesa aco. to, 
p,133 ; A., p. 188 ; A., among syno- 
nyms of Visnu, Krsna mentioned by, 
but no mention of Eama by, p. 406. 

Amaradeva, one of the nine gems at 
the Court of Vikramaditya, p. 375. 

AmarSja, his com. on Brahmagupta's 
Khapdakhadya, p. 374, 

Amarakosa, p. 169. 

Amarasimha, author of Amarakosa, 
pp. 55, 374, 376. 

Amitagati, a Digambara Jaina, 
author of Dharmapariksa and 
Subhasitaratnasamdoha, p. 301, 

Amyntas, p. 19. 

Anagundi or Vijayanagara, p. 80 ; A. 
same as HastinSpura aco. to Col. 
Ellis, pp. 80, 120. 

Anagupdi { derived from one which 
means an elephant in Oanarese, 
and Gundi==lane), pp. 92, 93. 

Anahilapattapa, Gurjaras establish- 
ed Kingdom at, p. 414 

Anaikantika (fallacy), p. 503. 

Anaisvarya, p, 67, 

Anandagiri, p. 92. 

Anandah ( joyless country ) aco. to 
KSpva recension, p, lOQ. 

AnStman, p, 287, 

Anderson, Political Agent in Kathia- 
war, Pa334«, * 1 : 
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ArideiPsoii EeT. Philip, of Colaba, 
author of history of tho English in 
Western India, p. 480. 

Andha, Prakrtiis said to be, p. 07. 
Andhakas ( YadaTa tribe ), p, 292. 
Andhra or Tailahga, p. 277. 

Andhras, p, 12 ; name Easy us applied 
to A.s, p. 95 fn. 1, 

Andhrabhrtya dynasty, p. 119 ; name 
of A. dynasty, known as 
SStavShanain PurSnas, p. 276 ; A., 
foundation of, about 21 B. C., pp. 
280, 282 ; A. known by the name 
of Satavahana as well as Satakarpi 1 
aco. to Smith, p. 573. 

Andhrabhrfcyas ( SStavahana men- 
tioned under this name in Purapas), 
pp. 30, ISlfnl, 265, 516-518, 

Anecdota Oxoniensia, a copy of four 
parts of, presented to author by 
Max Muller, p. 338. 

AhgSdhikSra from Mahabhasya of 
Patanjali, p. 316. 

Ahg% pp. 500, 501, 508, 

Aniruddha sprang from Pradyumna, 
pp. 285, 288. 

ApkSnSm Vamato Gatih, a rule, p, 
220 . 

Anne Bolyn, p. 357, 

Anquetil Duperron, A French scholar, 
p* 330* 

Anrjutva ( want of sincerity ), p. 470. 
Anta, p. 497. 

AntarySmin ( manifestation of God ), 
p. 285. 

Antesu, ( and Hida ), p. 12 fnl. 
Antialkidas, p. 19* 

Antigonos Gonatus of Macedonia 
( i,e, Antifcini ), 278-242 B. 0., p. 12. 
Antikina, a King, p. 12. 

Antikini ( Antigonos Gonatus of 
Macedonia ) 278-242 B. 0., p. 12. 
Antimaohus, p. 19. 

Antiochus of Syria ». a. Antiyoko 
( 260-247 B.C.), pp. 12, 327; A., 
King of Syria, called Yog.arEja by 
Asoka, pp. 178, 38S, 

Antiyokoi the Yopa King pp. 11, 12 ; 

^ A. (jAntioohus of Syria )' 260-247 


B. C., p. 12 ; A« ( Antioous ) Yopa 
ESja, a friend of Asoka, Sp. 326* 
Antya, p. 499. 

Anubandhas, pp. 143, 498. 

AnudStta (horizontal accent), pp. 228, 
■502. , 

Anukramani, pp, 304, 313, 314 ; A, 
subsequent to A^valSyana Grhya, 
p. 313. 

AnukramapikS4bnnd.bu, p. 304. 
AnunSsika, pp. 498, 502* 

I Anupa on the Narmada, its capital 
Mahismati, p. 238. 

Anupasamharin, p, 503, 

AnnsSsana, book of MahabhSrats, 
pp. 9, 53 f, 91fn 4. 

AnusSsanika Parran, p. 404. 

Annstubh slokas ( books written in ) 
pp'.’ss, 212, 468. 

Anusvara, pp. 153, 497. 
Anuvakanukramap! p. 305. 

Anuvakya Verses, pp. 321, 489, 490' 
Anvadesa, p. 142. 

AnvakhySna ( speaking agreeably ) 
called Anutantra also, pp. 140, 141 i 
A. of KatySyana, pp. 141, 143. 
Anvik^iki, defined by Kautilya, 
consists of SSihkhya, Yoga and 
Lokayata ; A* System of Gotama 
himself aco. to VStsySy ana’s 
Nyayabhasya, p, 328. 

Anyonyasraya of Hindu Logicians, 
p. 502. 

Aorist, use of, p. 160* 

Aornos, hill fort, captured by Alexan- 
der the Great p. 104; A* derived 
from Raja-Vara aco. to General 
Cunningham perhaps same as 
Yarana of Papini, lY. 2.82, p. 105, 
Apabhrarii4a, p. 385. 

Apadesa (statement of the views of 
others), p. 329. 

Apadihatasa ( i. e. AnikOtou ) middle 
word in the coins, p. 20. 

Apanya ( not vendible), p. 190. 
Aparanta ( western coast below 
SahySdri ), p. 238* 

Aparantas, p. 12, 

Apararka, p. 408. . 

Apas, p. 67, ' " ^ • 
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Apastamba, p. 492 ; his Bhama 
and Grhya Sutras, pp. 53, 408 ; S. 
Sakha, p. 314, 5., Sutra of Black 
Y ajarveda, p, 223. 

Apollodotos ( Yavana prince referred 
to in Amnad Yavanah Saketam), 

pp. 18, 20. 

Appaji, minister of Krsna Raya, 
same as Janamejaya of copper- 
grant acc. to Col. Ellis, p. 80. 
Apramattatva ( absence of Conceit ), 

. p.472. 

Apratihata ( high sounding epithet 
on coins ), p. 32. 

Apri verse, p. 493. 

AptorySma, p. 230, 

Arabs, p. 466. 

Arachosia, Saka princes of, p. 516. 
Arpayakas, pp. 228, 287, 288. 

Arasakes (Indo-Parthian king,) p. 31. 
Area (manifestation of God), p. 285. 
Archduke Rainer,^ a great patron of 
learning in Austria, pp. 341, 344, 345. 
Archebius, pp. 19, 20. 

Arohosia (Arkhoj or Rokhoj) derived 
from the name of mountain Rifc- 
soda, p. 104 ; A. name of kingdom, 
called Arkhoj or Rokhoj by Arab 
Geographers, ibid, 

Archptis river i. e. ,Zend Haraqaiti 
i. e. Skr. Sarasvati^ p. 104. 
AidhaphElaka, this sect separated 
from Bigambara Jainas in 272.B.C. 
and thence the SvetSmbara sect, 
p. 375. 

Arhat, pp. 103, 335, 

Arjuna, pp. 85, 86^,88, 90^ 212, 213, 215, 
291 ; A. referred to by FSpini» 
in TV 3. 08, p. 82 ; A., ref. to, in 
KSdamban, p. 86 ; A., life of Maya- 
Asura saved by, p. 98 ; A,, mention- 
ed by Patahjali, p. 404, 

Arjdnayanas, tribes, p. 39. 

Arkhoj (Arohosia or Rokhoj) derived 
from name of mountain Riksoda 
p. 104; A. ( or Rokhoj ) Arohosia 
called as, by Arab Geographers, ibid, 

• living n«ar 

' p«l04« ’ 

nf(k,9t'l84. ' 


Zrsagrantha, MahSbhSSya called so, 

by Bhartrhari, pp. 184, 207. 
ArtabhSga, the son of Jaratklru, 
pp. 7, 8. 

Artha iPurusartha), p. 286. 
ArthapaSoaka, work summarising the 
doctrines of Ramanuja school, p. 
284; A. (Jivas, I^vara, UpSyas, 
Phala, and Virodhinah ), p. 287. 
Artha^Sstra of Kautilya, genuineness 
of, p. 328; A. not mentioned in 
MahabhSsya, ibid ; A., authorship 
of, attributed to school of Kaufilya 
and not to CSpakya himself by 
Prof. Hillebrandt ; Jacobi however 
attributes it to Caijakya or Vispu- 
gupta who overthrew Nfandas and 
raised Oandragupt a Maury a to the 
throne ibid; A., p, 329 ; A. attribut- 
ed to Eautilya as he was tradi- 
tionally oonceiver of it, p. 330. 
Arunad YmanaTi. Saketam^ (use of 
Imperfect) under Paniini III. 2. Ill, 
^pp. 17, 18. 

Ary a; metre,* KSrikSs of Isvarakrsna 
^ written in, p. 60. 

Aryabhatta, astronomer, p. 58; A„ 
Xryametre used by, p. 60, 

Aryas, Indian, pp. 6, 387. 

Aryan race, p. 390* 

Aryans,pp. 96,97, 99,100,422, 424; 
A.s, progress of, contested both by 
.Dasyus ol India and Asuras of 
Assyria, p. 97; A.s. divided into 
number of tribes, p. 100. 

SrySsapga, or Asahga brother of 
Yasubandhu founder of Yogacara 
School, p, 58. 

Aryasahgha, p, 46. 

Sryavarta, pp. 18, 39. 

AsSdharapa, p. 503 
Asahga (or Aryasahga) brother of 
Yasubandhu founder of Yogacara 
School, p. 58. 

Asita DhSava, name of a King, p. 98. 
A^roarathya Rsi, p. 409. 

A^oka Emperor, pp. 4, 9, 15, 17, 19,387, 

'4Vii A*m ' their legation, 

m ns, 9I8|4I|| i., 
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son of Candragupta, his close 
connection with Btiddhism, p. 5; 
extent of his empire, date of hjs 
coronation, p. 11 f ; A, distingnishes 
between Hid a and Antesn, p. 12 
In 1 ; A. crowned about, %11 B. C. 
p. l3 ; A. an UpSsaka ; A. a 
Buddhist but tolerant and liberal, 
ibid, p. 14; his faith in Buddhist 
Triad of Buddha, Dharma, and 
Saihgha, p. 14; his aims and 
objects and the means he employed, 
ibid; his work, p. 15; A., religion 
preached by, p. 16 ; A. visiting 
Buddha’s birth-place ibid; his 
successors ibid ; A. calls Antiochus, 
King of Syria, a Yopa-rSja, p* 178 ; 
A» king of Kashmere during his 
father’s life time, p. 276 ; his 
coronation about 269 B.O. p. 327 ; 
A. grandson of Candragupta, p. 512; 
A.’sSempir 0 extended almost over 
whole of India aco. to Vincent 
Smith, p. 512 ; A., sections on, in 
Smith’s History, sati sfaot ory, p. 513. 
Aioka-Avadana, p. 113 fn 1. 

A^ribhilti, p. 257, 

Assur, p. 97, 

Assur-bani-pal, p. 97. 

Assur-Nazir-pal, p. 97. 

Assuryans ( i. e. Assyrians ), p. 97. 
Assyria { Asury ah ) derived from 
Assur, pp. 97, 100. 

Assyrians (or Assuryans or Asuras,) 
same as Mlecchas, pp. 97, 98, 99, 323. 
Assyriologists, p. 101, 

Astadhy%i of PSniini, pp. 164, 226. 
Astaputre Kasmathasastri, p. 299. , 
Astrology and Astronomy, Sastra of, 
well known among Greeks (i. e. 
Yavanas or Mlecchas ), p. 388. 
Astronomy p. 57 f; A. and Astrology, 
Sastra of, well known among 
. Greeks, (i. e. Y avanas or Mlecchas), 
p. 388, 

Asura, its meaning, p. 94 ; A, ( i. e. 
. living .vigorous, powerful hostile 
or inimical to god ® ) Md; A, foreign 
Pi 96 1 ^ 

living spirit, (ii) human, being 


. hostile to wandering Aryas (iii) 
race of mythical beings hostile to 
gods (iv) a Mlecoha or a foreigner 
of that name, p. 98. 

Asuras men like Dasyus (or Assy* 
rians), pp. 94, 95, 323 ; A.s abori- 
gines cf some country, p. 95 ; A,s 
like Dasyus as enemies of Aryan 
wanderers, ibid; A.s and, Gods com- 
pared, p. 96 ; A.S dwellers of earth 
ibid; A.s (or Ahuras) represented as 
friends by Indians, p. 97; A.s mythi- 
cal same as those of Assyria, pp. 98, 
100 . 

Asura-MayS, p. 98. 

Asuri Vidya(Veda of Asuras) magical 
skill and knowledge, p. 98. 

Asury a-Loka, p. 100. 

Asury a speech, p. 96. 

Asury ah ( = Assyria ) applied to 
Lokah in Isa Upanisad, country of 
Asuras, p. 97. 

Asuyaka, p. 472. 

Asvaghosa, author of Buddhaoarita 
( contemporary of Kaniska ), p. 
60 . 

A^vala, name of Janaka’s priest, 
Buhler compared to, in author’s 
Verses sung at Vienna Congress, 
pp. 346, 347. 

Asvalayana, pp. 92, 225, 306, 811, 314, 
418, 420; 489, 490, 491, 493, 495 ; A, 
Brahmayajna for Rgvedins enjoin- 
ed by, p. 224fn 1; A., MahSbharata 
mentioned by, pp. 404, 423 ; 

his Dharma and Grhya Sutras, 
p. 53 ; A. Siitra, pp. 65, 308, 

309, 310, 313, 314, 482 ; A„ Grbya 
Sutra, name of Mbh. occurr- 
ing in, p. 81. A. Grhya Sutra p. 82 
and fn 1 & 2, 371 ; A. G. Sutra 
iii. 5. 9, p. 307 ; A., G. Siltras 
iii. 5. 8, 9, p. 310 ; A. G. Sutras 
i. 7. 9. ; i. 10. 9 ; i. 11. 13 ; i. 14. 5 ; 
i.15.6; i.l9. 2; i. 20. 1 ; iii-5. 3. 
p. 310. A. G. Sutras i. 4. 2 ; 
h 13. 6 ; iii. 5. 6 ; iii. 5. 8 ; iii, 5. 9; 
p, 311; A, a Smra iil-5. 9 ; p. 
311 1 mrZ. 4» P. 813, A, E«lpi' mif i 
p,l24; and fnli' A* Sifauli 
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Xo 7. 7. p. : 98; S, S. SiStra p. 
310; S. sV Sutra IV. 15, 11., p. 
322 ; A. S. Sutras, 3* 1, p. 489 ; 
3. 2, p. 490; X, Grhya-KSrikS 
attributed to KumSrila (?) P. 306. 
A. SakhS (school ) pp. 305, 307, 308, 
314. 

Asvalayana Saiiihita, pp. 309, 313. 

Asvamedha, allusion to, in MSlavika- 
gnimitra, performed by Pusyamitra, 
p. 17 ; A. performed by Samudra- 
gupta, p. 43 ; A. solemnised by 
PulakesI I, p. 45 ; A, performed by 
Puspamitra, p. Ill fn. 3 ; A. perform- 
ed by Puspamitra of Patanjali, 
pp. 182, 183, 

A^vamedha-Mahendra legend on 
coins, p. 43. 

Asvamedhaparakrama, title of Samu- 
dragupta, p. 43. 

Asvamedhaparva, p. 91 fn4 ; A. in 
Telugu characters, p. 404, 

Asvamedhika Parva, Arjuna killed by 
his son BabhruvSihana referred to 
in, p. 86. 

A^vapati, King of Kekaya country 
(Ohandogya Upanisad, V. 11), p.292; 

A^vatthama, SOD ofDropScarya, p. :87. 

Alvins, Eg. hymns addressed to, 
p. 322. 

Atharvaveda XIX. 66. 1, Asura in, 
p. 94; Av. IX. 2. 17, 18, p. 95; Av. 
X. 3. 11, ibid, and 95 fnl ; Av. VI. 


108.[3, p. 98; Av. VI 72. 1, ibid-, 
Av., twenty Kapdas of, p. 99 ; Av. 
pp. 323, 369, 418. 

Atharvaveda, German Edition of, 
P. 229, 

I Atharva Saihhita, p. 224 and fnl. 

Atharvavedins found in Mahuli 
! (Satara dist. ,) and Revakapta, pp. 

228. 229. 

Xtman, pp. 287, 290. 

Jtmanepada, distinction between, 
and Parasmaipada, pp. 296, 297. 
Attak, p. 105. 

“ Auoityalaihkara of Ksemendra ’* 
, article on, read by Peterson, p. 157 
in; 1 s , A,,*' P, 186 -in J* \ ^ J 

P* 409. / ' , , 


Aufrecht, Prof., his Oxford Oatalogue 
quoted, pp. 87 fn 3 and 4, 90 fnl, 91 
fn 4, 334 ; A., p. 164 ; A., Prof., of 
Bonn not present at Vienna Con- 
gress, p. 342 ; A., analysis of 

SSrhgadhara’s Paddhati by, p. 525. 

Aulikara, family epithet, p. 42. 

Aupanisada, or Vedainta system, 
p. 294* 

Avagraha, p. 228. 

Avairagya, p. 67. 

Avataras of Visnu, ten, p, 301. 

Avesta, p, 330. 

Avestic people, p. 97. 

A.vidyg, p. 78. 

Avyakta, p. 410. 

Avyutpatti-paksa, p. 501. 

Ay a, termination called Nio, p. 209. 

Ayama, minister of Nahapana, p. 31, 

Ayodhy a: (Saketa) province of Guptas, 
p.51. 

Azes I, p. 21; A. 11; ibid; A. dependent 
on Vonones and Spalirises, p. 28. 

Azilises, p. 21. 


Babhruvahana, son of Ulupi and 
Arjuna ref. to in Kadambari, p. 86. 
Bactria, p. 19 ; B., Menandros king of, 

p. 108. 

Baotrian Greeks or Yavanas, p. 17. 
Bactrian kings, their coins, p. 18 f. 
Bactrians, p. 58 ; B.s followed by 
Sakas, p. 413. 

Baotro-Indian princes, their coins, 
p. 18. 

Badami, a cave temple of Vispu at, 
p. 45. 

BSdarayapa (Vyasa) pp. 76, 

224 and fnl, 329, 419 ; his 

Sariraka sutras, principal work of 
Vedanta, p. 409. 

Badari Esi, p. 409. 

Bahis-pavamana-stotra, pp. 491, 492. 
Bahispavamana meal, pp. 491, 492. 
Bahlika, Panjab called as, by Patan- 
jali and Panini (IV. 2. 117 and V. 
3. 114), p. 105. 

Bahuvacana, ' under Papini, 1.4. 103, 

■ 496* ■ ■ • • ! ^ ‘ 
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Baliuvrl!it Compomid II. 2. %Z) ■'■ 

p. mg ; B., pp. 502-504. 

Baiji set at naught work of Patan- 
Jali aco. to Bhartrhari, p. 184. 

Bairat, p. 11 ; edict of B, p. 13. 

Baka, ref. to in VSsavadatta, p. 87. 
Bakhaii, (North of PanJab) a ^paper 
on an old Ms. written in SSrada 
character of a work on Arithmetic 
found at, read by Dr. Hoernle at 
Vienna Congress, p. 343. 

Bala, pp. 285, 288. 

BalakSpcJa of Bam5yaua,pp. 217, 406; 

B. edited by Dr. Peter Peterson, 
p. 525. 

BalSki the GSrgya { KausitakibrSh- 
mapopanisad ), p. 292. 

Balarama (or Krspa), p. 301. 

Balairi, as the name of a person not 
to be found in Skr, literature, p. 518. 
BalaM, epithet of Got ami, mother of 
Gdtaimputra, ( aoo. to author ) 
p. 518; B. mother of Gotamiputra 
aco. to Smith following Dr, Biihler, 

ibid, - I 

Balavarman, p. 39, 

Baledcuros as father of Pulumayi aec. 

to Vincent Smith, p, 515. 

Bali, pp. 209, 211. 

Balibandha, p. 209. 

Ballantine, p. 133 fn 1, 

Ballantyne, his edition of Maha- 
bhasya, pp. 124 fn 1 ; 127 and fn 3, 
BSpa, author of Harsaoarita, pp. 2, 
621; B.,pp. 59, 85, 86, 289, 343, 369, 374, 
376, 405 ; B., ref. by, in Harsaoarita 
to VasavadattS of Subandhu, p. 87; 
B., mention of Kautilya’s work by, 
p.328. 

BaptSsa river, p, 264. 

Banavasi, p. 38» 

Bandh ( root ), p. 210. 

^Bandha or Sahga, p. 70. 

Bannu, name given to Vaneh or 
Wanneh, province of Afghanistan, 
by General Cunningham, p. 104. 
Bapat, RaoSaheb Naray an Vishnu, 
Mss. from Benares belonging to, 
P*I89; 


Barabar near Gaya, ihree small' 
tablet inscriptions in Caves at, 
PP.11.15,17. 

Baranas or Varanas, name of a place 
on the right bank of thelndus, p. 105# 
Baron Kremer, President of Oriental 
Congress held at Vienna in 
Septeniber 1886, p. 341. 

Barth Monsieur, p. 340. 

Barygaza ( Broach ) p. 18. 

Basikus Basileon {i, e, Mahurajasa 
Eajarajasa ) Kings of Kings, p. 21. 
Basileus Basileon Kanheshkoy ( Greek 
legend on Kapiska coins ), p. 34. 
Basileus Basileon Megalou Qundo* 
pherrnou, ( Greek legend ) on some 
coins of Gondophares, p, 32, 

Basileus Basileon Megas Wema 
Kadphises ( Greek legend on the 
coins ) p. 34. 

Basileus Dikaioy Heliokleoys, ( i, e, 
of Heliokies, the righteous king ) 
the legend on the obverse of coins 
p. 18 f. 

Baskala, teacher of one of the two 
different recensions of Rgveda, pp. 

308, 371. 

BSskalas ^pp. 308-311, 313, 314. 

Baskala Sakha, pp. 308, 309, 314, 372 ; 
B. Samhita of the Rgveda, pp. 306, 

309. 

Bassein, inscriptions at, p. 30. 
Bauddhas, pp. 51, 58, 293. 

Baudhayana, his Dharma and Grhya 
Sutras p, 53 ; B., p. 55, 

Baudhayana SSkha p. 314. 

Bazdeo ( or Vasudeva ), p. 29. 

Behar, Hindi spoken in, p. 342, 
Belvalkar S. K., Dr., paper on ‘Devas 
and Asuras’ read by, p. lOlfn L 
Benares, pp. 133, 315 ; B., study of 
Veda in, p. 223 ; B. Sanskrit 
College, chair for Samkhya Philo- 
sophy in, p. 63. 

Bendall Mr., of British Museum, 
present at Vienna Congress, p . 342. 
B., a paper on discovery in Nepal of 
a new alphabet with arrow-head 
I characters read by, at Vienna 
I Congress f bid, . / 
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.Berlln^p. 

Berlin Catalogue of Mss, of Prof. 
Weber, pp. 306, 308^ 

Besnagar, inscription found at, p. 
327. 

Bha (term), pp, 500, 501, 505, 506, 508 
509. 

Bhabbra Insoriptio , p. l4. 

Bhadrapada, p. 304, 

Bhadrasara, successor of Oandra- 
gupta aoo. to one PurSpa, p. 6, 

Bhadrayapa school, p. 275. 

BhagavadgltS, pp. 63, 64, 72 fn, 2, 150, 
213, 291, 292, 323, 328, 369, 387, 405, 
410, 411 ; B. (episode of Mbh.) Com, 
on, by Saibkaracarya, p. 88 ; B. a 
Marathi com. Jnane4vari on, p. 90. ; 
B. quoted in Paddhati of Sarhga- 
dhara, p. 92. 

Bhagavadvrfctikrt, p. 307. 

Bhagavanlal Indraji, Br., Puspamitra 
( another ) acc. to, lived in reign of 
Somadatta, p. 180 ; B., 181 and fnl ; 
B., name of Vasisthiputra Catara- 
pana SStakarpi occurs in a N ana 
Ghat Inscription acc. to, p. 516. 

Bhagavat Vasudeva, pp. 43, 291 ; B. or 
Vispu, temple of, p. 44 ; B., both 
Va:sud6va and Buddha called as, 
p. 292. 

Bhagavata Purina, pp. 62 fn3, 69 fn2; 
B., IX. 9. 49, XL 21. 1, p. 291 and 
fn 4; B., ref, to Puspamitra as name 
of individual in, p. 111 fn3. 

BhSgavata school, p. 411; B., or P5h- 
oaratra system, RarnSnuja’s same 
as, pp. 289, 290. 

Bhagavatas, pp. 287-289, 292, 294. 

Bhagelkhand, p. 11. 

Bhaksa (meal), p. 492. 

Bhakti (love and faith), pp. 288, 290, 
291, 294. 

Bhaktiyoga (XJpaya), pp. 285, 286. 

Bhlmatl, p. 299. 

Bhandarkar Bevadatta R., Br. pp. 21 
fnl, 22fnl,36fn2,49 fn3. 

Bhandarkar R. G., Prof., ( author ) 
Peterson’s Reply to, p. 186fn 1; 
B., quotations from Peters on^s 

•V t% pp. 188^ 198^i'B%'' 1J9' 


■ Bharadvaja, author of Uddyota, pp.59, 
K, 324, 411. ' 

Bharata, his departure to his mater- 
nal uncle, pp. 217, 218 ; B., p. 
j 406. ; 

j Bharata or Sarvadamana son of 
: Busyanta and Sakuntala, p. 79 ; 
B, mentioned in Aitareya Brlh- 
mana, p, 81 ; B., son of Buisyanta 
and Sakuntala, p. 120 ; B. son of 
Busyanta crowned by Blrghatamas 
MSmateya, p. 422 f. 

Bhirata, Acohoda lake in Banas 
^ Xadambari, compared to, p, 86. 
Bharata, this name indicating races 
occurs in Eg. Ill, p. 422. 
Bhlrafeitirfcha, his Pancadasi, p. 77 
fnl. 

Bharaut, Buddhistic Stupa at, pp. 17, 
37. 

Bharavi his Kiratarjunlya based on 
Mbh. story, p. 89 ; B., p. 90 fn 1. 
Bhartrdaman son of Rudrasena 
( Xsatrapa ) pp. 26, 29. 

Bhartrhari, author of Com. on Maha- 
bhlsya, p, 158; B. lived before 650 

A. D., p. 164; his Vakyapadiya pp. 

166, 167 ; B. calls Patanjali 

Tirthadar^in (seer of saving truth 
and MahabhSsya on Arsagrantha, 
p. 184 ; B.. p. 185. 

Bhartrmeptha ( or Meptha ), a poet, 
pp. 50, 60. 

Bharukacoha ( L e. modern Broach ) 
p, 254. 

BbSsI, current language, pp. 160, 161, 
402. 

Bhisarthih, p, 337. 

Bhasarvajha, author of Nyayasara, p. 
299, 

Bhasya on Papini VIIL 1, 15, p. 189 ; 

B. of Sabarasvami, p. 58 ; B. of 
Samkara on Vedinta Sutras, p. 62 
fn. 2 ; Mbh. and GitI quoted in B. 

p. 88. . . 

Bhl§yas, pp. 52, 54. 55. , . ; 

BhatSrka, dynasty of, p. 103. 

_ JBhA||as, p. 495. 

.Bhaiftoji Biksita, author of Siddhlnta® 
I ' p. 316. I 
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Bkaii Daji, Dr., pp* 85 fnS, 90 fnl, 
180,181; B. thinks Pntjumayi as 
father of Gotamiputra, p. 275 ; 
B., i^rya from VarShamihira giving 
twelve names of Zodiao signs 
quoted by, p, 387. 

Bhavabhuti, pp. 165, 217, 368, 374 ; B., 
verses in ITttara RSma Carita 
taken by, from last chapter of 
BalakSpda of RSmayapa, p. 217; B. 
pupil of KnmSrilabhatta, p. 374, 

BhavasvSmin, BhSsyakara on BandhS- 
yana Sutra, p. 55 ; B. ( name on 
charters ) ihid^ 

Bhavisyat, p. 497, 

Bhawanagar Colieotion of Inscrip- 
tions, p. 25 fn 1 & 3. 

Bhlksn (his name Budhamitra), p. 46, 

Bhiksukas, division of BrShmapas, 
pp, 223, 225. 

Bhils, p. 387, 

BhilsS, p. 40. 

Bhima, ref. to, in VasavadattS, p, 87 ; 
B. mentioned by Patajfiali, p. 404. 

Bhimasena, referred to, by PataSjali, 
p. 83 ; B., p., 85. 

Bbisma, p. 54, 

Bbismaparva, BhagavadgitS a part 
of, p. 90. 

BhitSri, inscription at, p. 41 ; B„ 
seal discovered at, p, 42 ; B., p. 43 ; 
B. Lst Inscription on it, pp. 180, 
181 fnl, 183, 206. 

Bhogya, what is to be enjoyed or 
suffered, p. 287. 

Bhoja of DhSrS pp. 12, 89, 299 ; B. 
refers to works of Rajasekhara, in 
his Sarasvatikapthabharapa, p. 87. 

Bhoktr ( enjoy er or sufferer ), p. 287. 

Bhu, pp. 284, 497. 

BhumavidyS ( Ohaindogya XJpanisad 
YIL 1), p. 290. 

Bhusapa, pp, 220, 221, 

BhUta, p. 497. 

BhGtapala, a Seth of Vaijayantl, p, 

38 / 

Bible, p. 387. 

BihSr, inscription at, pp, 41, 43. 

Bilhapa, author, of Yikramihkadeva- 
oarita, p. 2. ' 


BilsSd, inscription at, pp^ 41, 43. 

BindusEra, successor of Oandragupfea, 
acc. to one Purapa, p. 6. 

Birdwood, Hon. Mr., Vice-Ohancell or 
of Bombay University, p. 427. ■ 

Birmingham, p, 332. 

Biz ago L e. Tiilakha ( Greek name on 
coins ), p. 84. 

Boar (VarEha) incarnation of Visnu, 
p. 42. 

Boddo=sBuddho (Greek name on 
coins), p, 34« 

Bodhi tree, p. 36. 

Bodhisatto, pp. 295, 296. 

Bodleian Library, p. 336. 

Bohtlingk, Dr., pp. 155, 156, 169, 188, 
402 ; his Edition of BrhadSra- 
pyakopanisad lY. 4. 14, p. 100 fn2 ; 
lY. 4. 11, iUd fn 3; B., one of the 
two authors of Sanskrit Dic- 
tionary, p. 130 ; B. of Jena not 
present at Vienna Congress, p, 342. 

Boyd Rev., translated Weber’s essay 
on REmEyana, p. 217. 

Bradke, Von, quoted, p, 53 fnl, 

Brahms (Rajas), p. 69. 

Brahmaoarin, p. 302; B. dedicated 
by his father to service of God 
Savitr, p. 322. 

; Brahmaoarya (Celibacy), p. 473. 

Brahmadatta, p. 295. 

Brahmagupta, author of Khan^akhE- 
dya, Com. on it by AmarSja, 
p. 374. 

Brahman, several meanings of, p. 6 ; 

1 B., pp. 284, 287, 289-291, 337, 338. 

I Brahmans, pp. 15, 16, 38, 39, 44, 45, 

I 47-49, 51-54, 56, 58, 59, 109, 292, 
293, 404 ; B.s divided into Graha- 
sthas and Bhiksukas, p. 223 ; B.s 
as learners and Ksatriyas as 
teachers, p. 292. 

BrEhmapas ( work ), pp. 96, 225, 228, 
229, 371, 373, 386. 402, 418, 423, 471, 
476, 477, 480 fnl. 495 ; B.s preceded 
Sutras, pp. 81; Bs., meaning of 
the word Asura in, p. 94; B.s, 
ritual of, elaborated later, p. 398 ; 
B.s, mention of PurSpas in some o{ 
the, p. 40*?, 
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BralimSiids Piarana, ' p., IIS fn3, 

Brahmanic deitieSi p. 4t ; B. learning, 
p. 61; B, pantheon, emblems of 
deities from the, on coins, PP, 34, 44; 
B. revival ( nnder Samudragupta), 
p. 43; B. r. pp. 45, 47, 49, 30, 

Brahmanism pp, 17, 38, 52, 61, 477 ; B. 
and Buddhism, p. 10 ; B, decline of, 
p. 60 ; B. revival of, pp. 46, 48, 

Brahmapol, a village two miles from 
Jayapur, p. 304. 

BrahmasHtras, p. 419. 

Brahmavarta, p. 97. 

BrahmayaiSa, pp. 224 fnl, 313; B. 
for Bgvedins enjoined by J^svalS- 
yana, p. 224 and fnl ; B. of follo- 
wers of other Vedas, p. 225. 

BrEhmi Character of Asoka Inscrip- 
tions at Girnar, Khalsi, Dhauli, 
Jaugad, p, 11 ; B. (i. e. Old Deva- 
nSgari), p. 24 ; legend in B. Chara- 
cter ( or ancient Nagarl ) on coins, 
p. 19 ; B., pp. 22, 23. 

Brett, Lieutenant, his copies con- 
sulted by author while translating 
Kasik Cave Inscriptions, p. 231 ; B., 
pp. 240, 241. 245, 246, 248. 271. 

BfhadEranyaka Upanisad, pp. 7, 292, 
399, 419, 420 ; its MSdhyamdina 
Kecension and Kanva one, p. 
100; B., IV. 4. 14. ibid fn2 ; IV. 4. 
11, ibid fn3; Celebrated Chapter 
in Br. U. containing story of 
YSjnavalkya and 1000 cows of 
Janaka referred to, pp. 346, 347. 

Bfhadatta, last Maury a King, 
Buspamitra being his Commander- 
in-Chief, p. 112. 

Brhaspati, reLHo in, p. 252. 

Brhatkathi:, p* 45, 

Brhat-Samhita edited by Dr. Kern, 
P. 119. 

Broach (Barygaza), p. 18. 

Brunnhofer, theory of, (all Veda 
hymns not composed in Panjab ), 
p. 99 ; B., origin of Bgveda (hymnal 
literature) 2500 B. 0. aco. to, p, 100. 

Buddha pp. 10, 14, 47, 49, 73, 301, 

'' IQS ; .1;' ptosed, 41 

. !pafur©, Ms dl»hop*i^i8, 'p*''' 


10 ; B., figures of, on coins, pp. 34, 
35 ; B„ images of, p. 46 ; B, Jiva, 
p, 284 ; B. a Kfatriya of S%kya clan 
( founder of atheistic system ), 
p. 292 ; a relic of, p. 36 ; B. relU 
gion of, p. 86; site of his birth ^ 
place, p. 13. 

Buddhas, p. 411. 

Buddhaoarifca work of A^vaghosa, 

p. 60. 

Buddhagaya, image of Buddha at, 
p. 46. 

Buddhi { Mahat-tattva ), pp. 66-69** 
71, 72, 75, 77 ; B. ( definite concep- 
tion i, e. er^^TR) first product of 
Prakrti, p. 410. 

Buddhism pp. 3, 8, 74, 292, 477 B., 

rise of, its doctrines and aims, p. 5 
ff ; B., metaphysical doctrines of, p. 
9 ; B. not a social revolution, pp, 9, 
10; B. a revolt against the sacrificial 
system, p, 10 ; B. and Brahmanism 
ibid ; its propagation ibid ; B. 
veering towards MahEyana, p. 35 ; 
B,, decline of, pp. 45f, 46, 47 ; B., 
ascendancy of early, p. 60; B., popu- 
larity of early, p. 61 ; B., rise of, in 
6tb Gen. B. C., p, 99 ; B. flourishing 
in Kasmir in the reigns of Huska, 
Juska and Kainska (Turuska or 
Scythian Kings ) p. 367, 

Buddhist doctrines, p. 59 ; B. mendi- 
cants, p. 46 ; B. preachers, p. 9 ; B, 
Triad of Buddha, Dharma, and 
Samgha, p. 14. 

Buddhists, pp. 8, 16, 38, 51, 59* 73, 74, 
293; B.s preceded by Samkhyas, 
p. 76. 

Buddhistic Accounts, p. 16f; B. 
gospel, p, 9 ; B. Schools, pp, 72, 75, 
131 ; B. Stupa at Bharaut, p, 17 ; B. 
system, pp. 74, 76; B. Viharas, p. 2; 
B. works, pp. 9; Buddho==Boddo 
( Greek name on coins ), p. 84. 

Budhagupta, pp. 41, 42, 44. 

Budhamitra ( Bhiksu ), p. 46. 

Buhler, Dr., pp. 12fnl, 27, 61, 307, 

351 , 4oi, 407 , m 

: ‘k 5^5 ; B. of Vienna present 

' Oongrew, "’p. ^341; 




; ^dompared to Ah ala Jaaaka’s 

priest in aafehor’s verses sung at 
Vienna Congress, p. 847; B., 
BalasrI as mother of Gotamiputra 
aeo. to, (Smith follows Mm), p, 518 ; 
B., Leumann’s remark about the 
■ work of, p. '526. 

Bukfca, king ofViJayanagara, p. 90. 

Bulandshahr district, p. 41. 

Bunyin Nanjio quoted, p. 51 fn2, 

Burgess, Mr., Copperplate Grant 
possessed by, p. 88; B., p. 844. 

Burnell, Br., author of the Aindra 
School of Sanskrit Grammarians, 
p. 496;B„p.498. 

Burnouf, M., Buddhistic account 
given by, p. lll fnS; B., p. 113 fnl. 


Qaityas ( or StHpas ), pp. 36, 37. 

Caius, pp, 130, 175. 

Oak ora, p. 233. 

Oafcrabhrt (Vispu) temple of (on in- 
scription ), p. 44. 

CakrapElita, son of Panjiadatta, p, 44 

Caliph Amru, p. 344. 

Caluky a Copper plate translated by 
Prof. Bowson, p. 85; C. dynasty, 
pp. 55, 366, 528. 

Calukyas, p. 45. 

Cambridge, p. 341. 

CSpakya, assistant to Candragupta, 
alluded to in a dramatic play etc., 
p. 5 ; C. or Vispugupta, author of 
ArthasSstraacc, to Jacobi, Nandas 
overthrown by, and Candragupta 
Maurya raised to throne by, p. 328. 

CSpdala, p. 3 02. 

Cap4l» goddess (on inscriptions), p. 43. 

Candracarya,pp. 134, 136, 165, 167 ; C.; 
Fatanjalfs Bhasya introduced by, 
in Kashmir, p. 118 ; 0„ Study of 
MahSbhSsya revived by, in SrdCen., 
pp* 166 ; 167. 0. obtained tradition 
from Parvata aoc, to Bhartyhari, 
p. 184. 

Candraoiida, author of manual for 
Apastambas, p. 225. 

Candragupta, pp. 43, 46, 111, 119* 
182, 206; his Capital F%ali- ; 


l4i. 

putra,' ^ p. 5 '; 0.' founder; of 

Maurya dynasty iHd,' Ms date 
of accession 322 B. G. ihid; Mb 
successor Bindusara acc. to one 
Purapa, and Bhadrasara aoc. to 
another ibid; Ms son Asoka 
closely connected with Buddhism,, 
p, 6 ; C. sou of Ghatotkaca, p. 39 ; 
0. first often Maurya kings, p. 113 ; 
C. founded Maurya dynasty about 
320 B. a, pp. 173,183,512; 0., ref. to, 
in MahSbhasya, p. 185 ; G., Mayura, 
date of, 315 B. 0., p. 280; G., age of 
about, 325-315 B. 0., p, 327; C. 
Maurya, raised to the throne by 
CSpakya or Vispugupta who over*- 
threw Nandas, p. 328. 

Candragupta II, called Vikramaditya 
SakSrl pp. 40, 41, 43, 49, 50, 520. 

Candragupta III, p. 326. 

Candragupta sabha, in Patanjaii, pp. 5, 
328 ;a (1. 1.68, PSpini), pp. 182, 188. 

Candragupta-Vikrmaditya, pp. 51, 52. 
56,61. 

Oandravarman, p. 39. 

Candy, HoMble Mr. Justice, authors 
tribute to Prof. Peter Peterson, 
under the presidentship of, p. 523, 

Carapa or Vedio School, Dharma 
Sutras belonged to a certain, pp, 
256, 408. 

Carapas (bards) pp. 396, 397, 

CarapavyUha, pp. 305, 309, 312, 313- 
315. 

Carlye, referred to as pessimist by 
Justice Eanade, pp, 453, 454. 

Oartellieri* Dr., of Vienna present at 
Vienna Congress, p, 342 ; C.,‘ 
BiihlePs pupil, paper on Bapa and 
Subandhu read by, at Vienna Con- 
gress, p. 343. 

Caspian Sea, p. 99. 

Caspian same as Ealyapa (wrongljf 
traced), p. 377. 

CaiJana, pp. 25, 27, 31, 516, 517 ; C., 
son of Ghsamotika, first prince 
of this dynasty, p. 24 ; C, ( same 
as Tiastenes aoc. to Ptolemy ) a 
prince at Ozene or Uj jay ini ibid ; 
0. (a Kf atrapa and MahSfcf atrapa), 
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pp, 25, 28 ; G, a Ksatrapa King men- 
tioned In coins and inscriptions, 
p. 514. \ 

Cataraparia, p. 516, 

Catherine, Hoiward, p. 357, 

CaturmSsya ' prayoga "by SSyaps, 
P.494, 

Caturmasyas (particular kinds of 
sacrifices), p. 230. 

Catusparpa, p. 31. 

Catusparpa Satakars^i, p. 30, 

Cayana, p. 230. 

Cecika, p. 264. 

Cedi (country near modern Ohatti- 
sgarb), Kalacuri family reigned in, 
pp« 414, 52L 

Ceylon, Buddhists of, p. 386. 

Chamberlain, Mr., author introduced 
to, by Colonel A. Phelps in Birming- 
ham p. 339. 

Ohandas, pp, 224 and fnl, 226. 

Chandasa e, obsolete language, 
p. 160. 

Chandogya Upainsad, pp. 7, 292; C. 

VII. 1, Bhumavidya in, p. 290. 

Chera country, King Tiru Vikrama of, 
converted by SamkaracSrya from i 
Jainism to Saiva faith, p. 88, 

Chera Kingdom, essay on, by Prof, j 
Dowson, p. 88 fn4. 

China, pp. 3, 368, 

Chinese, Karikas of Isvarakrspa and 
their com. translated into, p. 59. 

Chinese Chronology* p. 368. 

Chinese pilgrims in India, p. 3. 

Chips of Proh Max Muller, p. 74. 

Ghattisgarh (in Cedi), KalacOri 
family reigned at, p. 414; C, 
ancient Cedi country near, p.521. 

Cidacidvi4istadvaitam, p. 287. 

OikhalapSdra, p. 262. 

Cis-Satlaj side of India, p. 43. 

Citpivana Brihmapas equally 
divided between Bgveda and Black 
Yajurveda, pp. 222, 378 

CitpSvan or Oipfe same as Copt or 
Gypt (wrongly traced), p. 377. 

’ Civarakas, p^ 258* , ^ , 

, Ci4«i P* 1% L ' : . , * , 


Codrington, Dr., p. 33l 

Cohan Prince, named Hammira, p. 

Colebrooke, pp. 69, 348 ; C., notice of 
an inscription by, p. 79 ; 0., Gowja 
AgrabSra grant translated by, p. 
120 . 

Comorin, cape, p. 80. 

Congress of orientalists held at 
Vienna, visit to, by the author 
( Monday 27th September 1886, ), 
p. 332. 

Cosmos, p. 7. 

Cotton, Mr. J. S., Editor of the 
Academy, (Boyal Asiatic Society’s 
Journal), p. 336. 

Cowell, his edition of SiddhSnta- 
kaumudi, pp. 504, 507 fnl. 

Creation ( in Vayu, Linga and 
Markandeya Puranas ), p. 56. 

Cunningham Sir A., pp. 16, fnl, 17, 
fnl, 23 fnl and 3, 28, 34 fnl, 51, 
113 fn4, 157 fn2, 180, 181, and fn 
1, 277 fnl; C. General, Vaneh or 
Wanneh province of Aghanistan 
called Bannu by, p. 104 ; C., 

Aornos hill fort derived from 
KajSvara acc. to, p. 105 ; C,, 

Sambracse or Sabraoae same as 
Skr. Samvagri aco. to, p. 106 ; C. 
transcribes Pa-la-fa-to as Sorvata 
and not Parvata after M. Julien 
ibid ; C. derives Gonda from 
Gauda, p. 123 ; 0, identifies Kukura 
with Gurjjara. p. 237 ; 0. identifies 
Dhanakataka with ancient Dhar- 
apikot, p. 276. 

GurpI, p. 158. 

Gust, Dr., of the Boyal Asiatic Society 
of London present at Vienna 
Congress, p* 342, 

Gyrene, p* 12. 


DahanukS ritef in Thana Dist.* 
p. 254. 

Dahlman, p, 405. 

Daitya* ( Dutch, Germ. Deutsch ), 
( wrongly treced ) p, 377; D. ( some 
such form as teudh ) ibid; D. ( this 
'^ord not found in Vedas) p. 378, 





iaityaS, 'p*416. 

Baivaputra SSM SshanusSlii, p. 40, 

BaksamitrS wife of Usavadata and 
daughter of KsaharSta KaliapSna, 
pp. 514, 516; B, daughter of Rudra- 
dSman married to Pulumayi aco. 
to Smith, p, 515. 

DSksI, Papin! son of, aoc. to Aufre- 
cht, p. 164. 

BaksipS, pp. 38; 223 , 229, 230 , 397. 

BaksinS fund, wasted on BaksinS 
fellowships, be used for endowing 
permanent fellowships, pp. 415, 439, 

440. 

Baksipapatha, p. 39; D. (i. e. Southern 
India), p. 389. 

BSmaghsada, son of Rudrad^man 
{ MahSksatrapa and Ksatrapa ), 
pp, 25, 27. 

Bamajadaif! son of DSmasena (Mk, ), 
p. 26 . 

BamapS a river in Thana Bst. 
p, 254. 

BSmasena son of Rudrasimha (Mk.) 
pp. 26, 27. 

Damayanti, p, 370. 

BSnakhap4a, a section of Hemldri’s 
work, p. 90. 

Banastutis ( praises of gifts ), p. 320, 

BapdakErapya, p. 386. 

Bapdin, mention of Kautilya*s work 
by, p, 328. 

Danube river, p. 345. 

Basagva, see under Ravagva below, 
p.341 

Basapura in Gujarat, or Maratha 
country bordering on Gujarat, 

. p.254. 

Ba^aratha, name of grandson of 
Asoka acc, to Vispu Purapa, p. 16. 

Basaratha JStaka, Ramapap4ita 
(RSma), Laksmapa, Sits, three 
children of Basaratha’s first wife 
in, p. 406. 

Baiarupa ^mentions Mrcohakatika, 
p. 87 ; B, of Bhanamjaya, Com. by 
Bhanika on, p. 89. 
asyus, pp. 94, 95^ 100 ; B.s Asuras 
men like, p* 95; B.s enemies of 
Aryan wanderers, ibid ; B.s in the 
sense of aboriginal races applied to 


lli:- 

. Andhras, Pup4ras, Sabaras, Pulin- 
■das and Mutibas in Ait. ,Br5h., VIL 
18, p. 95 fnl ; B.s aborigines of 
India, p, 97. 

BSttSmitri (may be Berne tria) under 
VifSti% I?. 3. 76, pp. 272, 273. 

BEvaka, p. 39. 

Bavids, Rhys Br., Pali Scholar, Pro- 
fessor of Pali in London Univer- 
sity, p. 334; B., pp. 335, 367. 

Day3, p. 69. 

Deccan, pp. 11, 24, 30, 45 ; D. ruled 
by Sakas for about one generation 

only, p. 30. 

Deccan College or the old Poona 
College, pp. 461 f, 524, 525. 

Delhi, pp. 11, 346. 

Demetrius, son of Euthydemusj 
p. 19 ; B. Indo-Bactrian prince, 
p.177. 

Deoriy a, image of Buddha at, p. 46. 
Besasthas are Vajasaneyins ( follo- 
wers of White Yajurveda ) and 
Regvedins, p. 

Besikas, (teachers), p. 287. 

Desire, first germ of the mind, ( i, e\ 
MSra the Buddhistic Prince of 
Darkness or Kama ), p. 6. 

Deussen, Prof., follower of Samkara- 
cSrya’s system* P. 324. 

Devas, worshipped by BrShmapas, 
stigmatised by Irainans, p. 97. 
Bevabhllti killed by Vasudeva, p. 
513. 

Bevadatta, pp. 174, 175, 179. 

Devagiri, a Ylidava King of, p. 90* 
Bevanagari, its earliest form being 
Brahmi, pp. 11, 24. 

Devasvamin, BhSsyakara on Aivala-^ 
yana Sutra, p. 55 ; B. Name on 
charters, ibid, 

Bevavisnu, endowment of (on inscrip*' 
tion) p. 42. 

Bhai?akataka,orKataka, seat of Sata*^ 
vEhana family, p. 30 ; B, or Gau- 
tamiputra, lord of, pp. 276, 277 ; B. 
in Tailahgapa, p. 389. 

Bhanamjaya, author of Dasarfipa 
patronised by Munja, p. 89 ; B^ 
brother of Bhanika, ibid* 
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Dhanika, brother of Bhanaiiijaya, his 
date 10th cen. acc.to Dr. Hall, p. 89; 
his com. on Dasarupa of Dha» 
narajaya, ibid, 

Dhanvaotarin, p. 374. 

Bhanyasrepis (gailds of corn-dealers), 
p. 37. 

Dhanya-Visnn, brother of MSitr-Vispu 
pp. 42, 44. 

Dhara, Capital of King Bhoja, p. 87 ; 
D., Bhoja of, p. 299 ;D„Muhia of, 
p. 301. 

Bhilradesa, p. 415, 

Dharapikot on the Krspa (Dhana- 
kataka acc.to Cunningham), pp. 276, 
277, 

Dharasena IV, Copperplate grant of, 
p, 103. 

Dbarma or righteousness, pp. 9, 10, 
14, 47, 66, 69 ; B, or Eighteousness 
explained by Asoke in edicts, p. 14; 
D,, invocation to (on inscriptions) 
p, 38 ; B. (Purusartha) p. 286 ; B. 
(moral law), p. 405. 

Bharmacakra (wheel of righteous- 
ness), p. 36, 

BharmamahEmEtrSh, or overseers* 
pp, 12 fnl, 15. 

Bharraapanksa of Amitagati a Bigam- 
bara Jain, p. 301. 

BharmasEstra school, p. 318, 
Bharmasutras, pp, 53, 423; D. of Apas* 
tamba, Gotama, Vasistha etc. 
belonged to a certain Veoio School 
or Carapa. p, 408. 

Dharmika (or Bharmika) high-sound* 
ing epithet on coins, p. 32, 

Bharwar district, pp, 50, 85. 

DhEtu, p. 496; B. defined under PEpini 
L 3. !, p, 497. 

BhEiupEtha, pp. 337, 401, 407, 

Bhauli in Katak, Asoka Inscriptions 
at^ pp. 10, 11. 

BhrtarEsIra, pp. 84, 86, 89. 

Bhruva Barman (Pratoli built by), p. 
43. 

BhUmEdi group (PSpini lY. 2, 127), 


DhurtasvSmin, BhEsyakSra on Apa- 
stamba Sutra, p, 55. 

Dhvajastambha (or flagstaff), pp. 42, 

44. 

Diametron (Gr.), i, e, JEmitra, p. 388, 

DIdhiti of Raghunathabhatta Siro- 
mapi.p. 317. 

Didymos (Gr.) i. e, Jituma name of a 
Zodiac sign, p. 387. 

Digambara Jainas, sect of, founded 
by Sivabhuti, p, 375 ; these repre- 
sent themselves to be original 
Jainas, ibid, 

Diksa ceremony, p. 322. 

Dinajapur district, Note on Ghata 
writteirby the author at the request 
of an officer of, p. 219. 

DinSra (coin), p. 46. 

BihnEga, opponent of KalidEsa, a 
Buddhist logician, a pupil ofVasu- 
bandhu, pp. 51, 52, 59, 318, 325, 411. 

Bihnagaoarya, p. 58. 

Diodotus, founder of Greco-Bactrian 
monarchy, p. 19. 

Diomedes, p. 20. 

Dionysius, p. 20. 

Dirgha, p. 502. 

Dirghatamas MEmateya, mention of, 
in Aitareya Brahmana, p. 422. 

Dowson, Prof., Oalfikya Copper plate 
translated by, p. 85 ; D. on Ms, in 
Mackenzie collection, p. 88; his 
essay on Chera Kingdom, ibid fa4 

Dravi4as, Indian tribes, p, 53. 

Dravidian races, p. 466. 

Draupadl, ref. to, in Mpcohakafika 
p. 88. ^ 

Du^ikha ( misery ), first of four noble 
truths of Buddhism, p. 6. 

Du^i^Esana referred to by Patanjali, 
p. 83; D., ref. to in, VEsavadattE, 
p. 87 ; B., p. 88. 

BurgE, pp. 56, 407, 411, 

Burgaprasad, Pandit of Jaipur, 
Co-worker of Peterson in preparing 
an alphabetical index of poets in 
Skr. literature, p, 525. 

Buryodhana, referred to, by Fatan- 
jali, p. 83, 

Dusyanta, pp. 80, 81, 120; 
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Dutcli { Geif ) Dent soli wrongly 

traced to Skr. Baity a, p* 377. 
Dvandva, pp. 18, 83, 169, 189. 

DvItlyS ( oass ), pp. 498, 503. 
Dvivacana, under Pacini, I. 4. 103, 
. p.496. 

Dvyajginka, p. 69. 

By aus, Asuta epithet applied to, p. 94. 


Eggeling, Prof., his translation of 
SatapathaBrShmana, (S. B. E.) p. 96 
fnl ; E., p. 334 ; E. Prof, of Sans- 
krit in University of Edinburgh not 
present at Vienna Congress, p. 342. 

Ego, pp. 70-74. 

Egypt, pp. 12, 378. 

Egyptians, p. 466. 

Ekavacana, under PSnini I. 4. 103, 
p.496. 

Elements, subtle five, gross five, 
pp. 67, 68, 70. 

Elliot, Sir Walter, quoted, p. 90. 

Ellis, Col., pp. 92, 480 ; his corres- 
pondence, re. Mbh. date, p. 79 ; E. 
Copper* pi ate grant of Janamejaya 
genuine aco. to, ibid ; E., identifies 
Anagundi with HastinSpur, p. 80. 
his view criticised, p. 81 ; E. on 
Gowja Agrahara grant, p. 119. 

Elphnistone College established in 
1836, pp. 432, 523-525. 

England, p. 132. 

English as Vaisyas, p, 349. 

Epics, language of, p. 476. 

Erap, inscription at, pp. 40, 41. 

ErSp, p. 44. 

Erannoboas, the same as Hirapya* 
bSha (another name of the Bona), 
p. 5. 

EtS, p. 41, 

Etad, pp. 149, 154. 

Euoratides, rival of Demetrius, p. 19. 

Euphrates, p. 97. 

European scholars on Mbh, date, 

p. 80, 

Euthydemia, Indo-Bactrian King 
rebuilt SEkala, old city, p,162. 

Euthydemus, successor of Diodotus, 
p. 19 ; E. 11, (probably eon of Deme- 


trius) belonged to the line of 
Demetrius, iUd, ' 


Faculties, internal (Buddhi, Abam- 
kSra, Manas ) external ( organs 
of sense and action ), p. 68. 

Fa-Hian, a Chinese pilgrim, p. 3, 
Fa-la-nu, province of Afghanistan 
Vaneh or Wanneh, called so by 
Hwan Thsang, p. 104. 

Fausboll, AdiccupatthSna Jataka in 
the edition of, ( No. 175, Vol. II, 
p. i72), p. 295. 

Fergusson, Dr. J., pp. 280-282; F. a 
zealous student of ancient Indian 
architecture and archaeology, p.335. 
Fergusson, Sir James, Chancellor of 
Bombay University and Governor 
of Bombay, p, 427. 

Fichte, German philosopher, his 
Idealism, pp. 70, 71, 74. 

Firozeshab, Emperor, p, 11. 

Fitzgerald, Sit Seymour, Chancel- 
lor of Bombay University and 
Governor of Bombay, p. 427. 

Fleet, Dr., pp. 40 fn. 1-5, 41 fn. 1-2, 
42 fn2-4, 44 fn2-9, 46 fnl-5, 

47 fn.l, 49 in. 1, 50fn. 2, 54 fn.3, 
55 fnl-3, 184 fn.l, 344 ; inscrip- 
tions collected by, p. 45 ; F„ Epi- 
grapbical Surveyor to Government 
of India, p, 181 fn 1. 
Fo-li-shi-sa-tang-na, probably deri- 
ved from Parte tbana, country of 
Parsus a warlike tribe ( Panini 
V. 3. 117), p. 105; F., Country 
about Ortospan called so, by Hwan 
Thsang, ibid, 

Frank Dr., p. 403, 
i French as Ksatriyas, p, 348. 


GadSdhara BhattSolrya, author of 
GSdSdhari, p. 317. 

GSdSdhari of GadSdhara BhattEca- 
rya, p. 317. 

GadhwS, inscription at, pp, 40, 41, 
GaxkavEd prince, liberal patron of 
Veda-reoiters, p. 229. 
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Gam witli 'S, (root)/ 

Garia-Patha, appendiz to Paninfs 
work, p. lOS. 

Ganapatinaga, p. 39, 

GandhSra, name of country (Papini 
2, 133 and iv, 1, 169), p. 101 . 

GandhSras, p.l2, , 

Gapdiva, bow of ArjaDa* p. 86, 

Ganga, pp. 42, 56, 

Ganges, p. 5 ; G., classical Hastina- 
pnra on the, p, 02, 

Gahgesa, his. son, VardhamSns, . 
p. 299. 

GahgesopadhySya of Bengal, Havya .■ 
Nyay a composed by, p, 317, 

Gan j am, pp. 10, 11. 

Garbe, Dr., p. 351. 

Garbhadhana rite, p. 10- 
G arga, pp. 320 fn 1, 393 ; G, quoted by 
Varahamihira, p. 388* 

GSrgi Samhiti' ,oa„ils., Yavanas as as- 
tronomers, p. 178. 

GSrgi Vacaknavl, pp. 370, 371 ; G., a ' 
Viennese lady present at Vienna 
Congress compared to, in author’s 
verses sung at Vienna' Congress, 
p.347. 

Gargya-NSrSyana, p. 309. 

Garuda, p. 284. 

GSthSs, p. 82. 

Gauda country, p, 63. 

Gaudas of North, White Yajurveda 
among, p, 222. 

Gaudapadacarys, his com. on SSih- 
khya-Karikas, p. 59. 

Gaudapati, p. 221. 

Gaudavadha, work of VSkpatirEfa, 
pp. 365, 368, 375. 

GaulirEjya, tradition about, current 
in Nasik and Ehandesha, Dst.s 
p. 283. 

Gaurishankara, Mr., sometime Divan 
of Bhavanagar, hla letter to Max 
Muller, p. 337. 

Gautama, founder of Nyaya system» 
pp. 317, 423. 

Gautanai, mother of SEtakarpi 
‘Gaulanwputra, pp. 232,275.' ■ 
Gaufcamiputra, pp. 278-28 l^ G. spoken 
4S lord of Dhanakata or Kataka 


pp. 244, 276 ; G., KhagarEta race, 

exterminated by, p. :280 ; date of 
his accession, as 319 A. D., p. 280 
his death or end of ' hi® reign In 

■ 340 A. D., ibid; G, proteotor ^ of ' 

■ Brahmapas, p. 282, 

GayS, ( Buddha ) pp. 11, ; 10, 46 ; In- 
scriptions found at G., p. 375. 
GSyatri Mantra ( Tatsavituh ©to. ) 
pp. 223, 486. 

Genesis, Book of, p. 175. 

Geldnar, pp. 396, 397. 

Germans as BrEhmapas, p. 349; G.s ; 
p. 390, 

Ghana, illustrated, pp, 225, 226 1; G. 

defined, pp. 227, 228. 

Ghat a, pp. 69, 152. 

GhatE (array) pp. 219-221 ; G, equiva- 
lent to three-fold, acc. to Rajendra- 
. lal Mitra, p. 219. 

Ghatotkaoa, son of Gupta, p. 39. 
Ghazipur, coins of Wemakadphises, a 
Eui^ana prince, even found at, p. 33; 
G. dst.,p. 41. 

Ghsamotika, father of Oast ana, first 
King of this (?) dynasty (both these 
names foreign, not Indian), p, 24. 
Ghu (term), pp. 500, 501, 505, 506, 508, 
509. 

Gibbon, pp. 130, 176, 179. 

Gibbons, Rev. G. B., calculations 
mafle by, re. eclipse of the sun, 
p. 79. 

Gilliott, his pen factory at Birming- 
ham visited to by the author, p. 339. 
Gipsies, languages of, made as special 
study by Leland, an American, p. 
342. 

Gipsy language, paper on, read by 
Leland at Vienna Congress, p. 
344 . 

Girnar, in Kathiavad, pp. 10, 11; Asoka 
Inscriptions at G., p. 61. 

GitE, pp, 63 fa 3, 387. 

Gladstone M., p. 481. 

Goanese dialect, p, 384. 

|3od, p. 9 ; G., denial p. 75 ; G. as 
creator of the world, p. 76. 
GbdSvarl, Paithan on the bank of 
“ tl!iei**p« 5l5^ ’'r ' - 
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Gokbale V. V., M. A,, M.D., his untime* 

ly death referred to, p. 438. 

Ookala, Kpspa*® early life spent in, 

;p. 434. 

Golapa in Kohkan, some sacrifice, 
held, at in 1868, p. 330. 

GoHstiicker, Pr., pp. 18, 114, 118, 136, 
138, 131, 141, 150, 157-160, 163, 168, 
173, 177, 178, 186, 199, 303, 350 ; G., 
date of Patanjali, 3nd century B.C. 
ace. to, pp. 81, 113 ; G. , Yavana in 
Pacini same as Menandros King of 
Bactria acc. to, p. 108; G., Critique 
by Weber, on Papini of, pp, 115, 

135 ; G., passage lha Pusparaitram 
YajaySmah* not noticed by, p. 116 ; j 
G., name Madhyamika misunder- 
stood by, p. 119; G., KaJtyayana as 
an eastern grammarian acc. to, 
p. 123; review of his Papini and 
His theory about Pspinrs Teobni- 
cal Terms, pp. 496-510 and 496 fnl ; 
his passage on BhSsya on PEpini 
HI. 3. Ill, p. 313; appreciation 
about his precise knowledge of 
Indian grammatical literature, p. 
499; his articles on religious 
diflSculties of Hindus in Westminis- 
ter Review, p. 610. 

Gonadda ( Gonarda, Gon^a ), p. 133. 
Gonarda ( Gonadda, Gonda ) native 
place of Patanjali, pp. 123, 133; G. 
exact position of, unknown to Horth 
or North-west of Oudh, ibid ; G. 
same as modern Gonda 30 miles 
from Oudh, ibid. 

Gonarda I, contemporary of Yudhis- 
thira, p. 366; Gonarda III, p. 367. 
Gonardiya ( Patanjali ), p. 506. 

Gonda, ( Gonadda, Gonarda ) town 
30 miles from Oudh, p. 133. | 

Gonds, p. 387, 

Gondophares (Indo-Parthian king.) 
p. 31 ; G.(155 A. D.) his coins found 
at Seistan, Khandahar and the 
Western Punjab, p. 33. 

Gopasvamin (name on charters), p. 55. 
Gorakhpur, coins of Wema-kadphises 
a Kusana prince even found at, p. 
33; G. dst., pp. 41, 46. 

% 


Gorresio, his edition of RSmEyana, 
pp. 317,318, 

Gotama, Anvifcsiki of VatsyEyana’s 
HySyabhasya, is system of, p. 
338; G., p. 393; G, Bharma Sutras, 
pp. 408, 411. 

Gotami, mother of GotamTputra SSta- 
karirii grand-mother of PulumSyi, 
p, 38; G., a Gotra name aoo. to Br. 
Buhler, p. 518 ; G. as mother 
of Gotamiputra & BalasrI epithet 
of her ( acc. to author), ibid. 
Gotamiputra Satakarpi, pp. 38, 516— 
518; Ujjayim invaded by, p. 39; 
G., Sakas Yavanas and Palha- 
7as beaten by, p. 30; G. destroyed 
lineal successor of N ahapana. p. 30 ; 
G. referred to in Nasik Inscrip- 
tions, p. 84; G. compared to 
ancient kings, p. 333; G. referred 
to in one of Nasik cave Inscriptions 
p. 514 ; G. Vilivayakura same as 
G. Satakarpi acc. to Smith, p. 515; 
G., great Nahapana conquered 
by, p. 516. 

Gotamiputasa, pp. 377 and fnl. 

Gotras, p. 378. 

Govardbana as Capital of Satavahana 
race, pp. 38, 378. 

Qovinda, engraver of inscriptions at 
Gwalior and Mandasor, p. 43. 
Govindananda quoted, p, 75 fn.l. 
Govindasvamin, ( name on Charters ) 
p. 55. 

Gowja AgrahSra grant translated by 
Colebrooke, Colonel Ellis on, p. 
119 f. 

Grahamakha, p. 331, 

Grhapatis, pp. 37, 38. 

Grahasthas, division of Brahmapas 
pp, 323, 225, 339. 

Grassmann, Rgveda translated by, 
from Roth’s point of view, 397. 
Greco-Baotrian monarchy, Biodotus 
founder of, p. 19. 

Greco-Indian Kings, p. 30. ; 

Greco-Indians, p. 31. 

Greek astronomy, p. 58 ; G. Chaira 
cters, pp, 37, 28 ; G, deities, p. 48 ; 
G. Geographers, p. 103 ; G, Kings of 
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Baotria» pp. 110, 117 ; G. legends, 
pp. 23, 28, 32, 34; G. letters, one 
legend in, on the obverse of coins, 
p. 21; G. pantheon, emblems 
are figures of deities from the, 
on coins, p. 34 ; G. princes, p. 12. 

Greeks, pp, 3, 22, 32, 49, 466; G.s 
called Yavanas by Indians for 
three centuries before Christian 
era, p. 178. 

Grhya-Pari^ista, p. 313. 

Grhyasutras, pp. 53, 81, 225, 226, 228, 
*307, 322,418, 420. 

Grierson, Dr., ref. to Eielhorn’s note 
by, pp. 214, 215 ; G., paper on some 
dialects of Hindi read by, and 
observations on Tulasidasa made 
by, at Vienna Congress, p. 342. 

Grimm's Lavr, p. 377. 


Guttal, Guttas (Guptas) of, p. 50. 
Guttas ( Guptas ) of Guttal, p, 50, 
Gwalior, inscription at, p. 42. 


Hagana ( Ksatrapa ), p. 23. 
Hagamasa ( Ksatrapa ), p. 23, 

Hala, his Saptasati, pp. 45, 165, 

Hall, Dr., pp. 47 fn3, 60, and fn.l, 
87 fnl, 113 fn3, 299; H., Vijnana 
Bhksu praised by, p. 65. his 
edition of Vasavadatta, p. 85 fn4, 
87 fn5, 91 fn6; H,, Copperplate 
grant mentioned by, Dhanika’s 
date 10th cen. acc. to, p. 89; his 
edition of Da^arupa, pp. 89 ; fnl, 2, 
fn3 ; his “Index to the Bibliography 
of Indian Philosophical systems, *’ 
pp. 298, 299 fn2. 


Grtsamada, p. 371, 

Guimet, a French scholar present at 
Vienna Congress, p, 842. 

Gujarat, pp. 63, 279, 521; Chronicles 
of Kings of G., p. 1 ; G., one 
SakhS Maitrayapiy a of Black 
Yajurveda in, p. 222,^^ ^^ ^ ^ ^ 

Guna, pp. 143, 498. 

GunSdhya, p. 45. 

Gup^a in Jamnagar State, inscription, 
at, p. 24. 

Guntur dst., ha ot 
Krspa in, p. 277. 

Gupta, name of a prince, p. 39 ; G., 
controversy re. the initial dates of, 
pp. 325, 326. 

Guptas succeeding Kusanas, pp. 29, 
35, 39, 40, 42, 49-51, 56, 282, 520. 

Gupta dynasty, pp. 61, 111, 326, 374, 
413, 521 ; G. era, pp. 40 157, 325, 327, 
374 ; G. inscriptions, pp. 48 , 181 
fn 1 ; G. period, p. 61 ; G. princes, 
pp. 183, 408; G., Valabhi Era, 

( 326=645 A. D., ) p. 163. 

Gnrjaras came from Punjab, p. 414; 
G., Jackson on the origin of, p. 528, 

Gurjjara copper plate translated by 
the author, p. 85 ; G., Kukura 
identified with, by Gen, Ounnk- 

Guru {teacher), p. 474* ' " ! ^ '' 


Hammira, a Cohan Prince, p. 91; 

Han (root), pp. 209, 210. 

Hantlman, ref. to, in Mrcohakatika, 

p.88. 

Hardy, p. 259 fnl. 

Harida, Harihara at the junction of 
H. and TungabhadrS, p. 93. 
Harihara, at the junction of Tunga- 
bhadrS and Harida, p. 93. 

HaripStha of Jnane^vara, p. 324. 
riarisvamim, wife of Sanasiddha,' p. 
46. 

liantiputra Satakarni, inscriptions 
of, p. 38. 

Harivam^a, p. 213, 

Harris Lord, p, 415. 

Harsacarita of Bapa, pp, 183, 289, 365, 
375, 521 ; H., mention of Kalidasa 
in, p, 85 ; H., Vasavadatta of Su- 
bandhu mentioned in, p. 87. 
Harsavardhana, patron of Bana, p. 
85 fn5 ; H. or SilSdifcya, pp. 327, 
521 ; H. sovereign lord of XJttara- 
patha or Northern India, p. 366. 
Harsa VikramSditya mentioned in 
BEjatarahgipi as sovereign ruling 
, ;at tJjjayinl, p. 376. 5-' 

^Haryaksa set at naught work of 
- Bateifijali acc. to Bhartrhari, p. 184 * 
identified with Anagundi 
by Col. Bllis, pp. 80, 120; H., Matha 
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of Ma^dana Misra, a few miles 
from, ^ M ; H., classical, far 
to the North, on the Ganges, p. 92. 
Hang Martin, p, 330; H., Aitareya 
BrShmapa edited by, reviewed 
by the author, pp. 480ff and fnl, 
482ff. ; his essays on Parsi Religion, 

P. 481 

Haviska ( Knsani prince ), p. 33. 
Heaven, p. 66. 

Helen, her ravishment same as that 
of Sits, ( wrong analogy, ) p.386. 
Heli i, e, ( the sun ) Hdlios, (Gr.) 
p. 388. 

Heliocles, son of Eucratides (his 
reign 160, B. C. to 150 B. C. ), p 19. 
Heliodora, p. 327. 

Heliokies, a Bactro-Indian prince, p. 
18f. 

Helios, ( Greek name on coins ) p. 34. 
Hdlios (Gr,)i «. Heli (the sun) p. 388. 
Hellenes, p. 390. 

Hemaoandra, his AbhidhanS-Ointa- 
mani, p. 188 ; H. gives and 

for Skr. p. 246. 

Hemadri, minister of MahSdeva, a 
YSdava king of Devagiri, p. 90 ; H. 

( Dana-Khapda ), p. 252 ; H., his 
Vedantakhan^a, p. 298. 

Heraklio (Greek name on coins ), 
p.34. 

Hermaeus, name of a Greek prince on 
the obverse of coins of Knjula- 
Kadaphises (a Kusana prince) 
pp, 20, 33. 

Hetu, ( reason ), p. 197, 

Heya, (what is to be shunned), p. 287. 
Hida, L e, here in the inscriptions, 
p. 12 fnl 

Hidaraja, (i. e. Kings about here ), 
p. 12 ; H. a proper name, ibid fnl 
Hillebrandt, Prof., authorship of 
Arthasastra attributed to school of 
Kautilya andnot to OS:pakya by, 
p. 328. 

Himalaya, pp. 10, 80 ; H., Bodhisatto 
lived on the slopes of, p. 295, 
Hindi, paper on some dialects of, read 
• by Griersdn at"* Ttenna Congress, 
p/ 342, H.,- p* 385. 


Hindu Kush, paper on ; dialects/in, 
read by Prof. Kuhn at Vienna Con- 
gress, p. 343. 

Hindu law, p. 53. 

Hindu States, p. 80. 

Hindus, pp. 9, 19, 63. 

Hippooura, Baleoouros reigning at 
pp. 515, 516 ; H„ viceroyalty of 
Anhrabhrfcyas at, p. 517, 
Hippostratus, p. 20, 

Hirapyabaha same as Errannoboas, 
(another name of the Sona), p. 5. 
Hirapyagarbha, body of God called, 
P. 77. 

Hirapyakesi Yajurvedins, p. 225. 
Hirapyakesin sakha, p, 314. 
Hiranyakesin Sutras, p. 482, 
Hitopadesa, edited by Dr. Peter 
Peterson, p. 525. 

Hitties, King of, treaty between, and 
King of Mitani pp, 94, 323 ; H. in an 
inscription found in Asia Minor, 
p. 323. 

Hiuen-tsang, Chinese pilgrim, pp. 3, 
52 fnl, 164, 276, 327, 521; Papini 
mentioned by H., p. 163. 

Hoernle, Dr., of Calcutta present at 
Vienna Congress, p. 342; H. read 
his paper in English at Vienna 
Congress, ibid ; H. paper on an old 
Ms. (written in SSradS character) 
of a work on Arithmetic found at 
Bakkhala, N orth of Panjab, read by, 
at Vienna Congress, pp. 343, 344. 
Holtzmann, A., p. 405. 

Hopkins, Prof., p. 406. 

Howard, Mr. E. I„ one of the earliest 
of Directors of Public Instructions, 
his views of MahSbharata, pp. 425, 
439* 

Hots repeating a Sastra, pp. 321, 485, 
486, 489-491. 

Hrasva, p. 502. 

Hrdroga t. e, Hydroohdos (Gr.) name 
of a Zodia sign, p. 388. 

Hysike^a, p. 285. 

Hultzsch, Dr., p. 351 
HSpa race, p. 42. 

Hupas or Huns, pp. 41, 42, 178, 183. 
Huns or HSpas, pp. 41, 178, 183, 521. 
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Huska, Tomska or Indo-Soythian 
prince, pp, 165, 367. 

Hwan Thsang, Chinese traveller, his 
Chronology, pp. 85 & fn5, 103, 
104; H., Country about Orfeospan 
called Fo-Ii-shi-sa«tang-na by, p 
105 ; H. calls central province of 
Panjab as Pa-la-fa-to, p. 106 ; H. 
Chinese Pilgrim travelled in India 
from 629“645, p. 366. 

Hydraotes or Ravi, crossed by 
Alexander, p. 105. 

Hydrocboos (Gr.) Hrdroga, name of a 
Zodiac sign, p. 388. 


Ib5 river, p. 255, 

lehthy’s (Gr.) c. Itthasi, name of a 
Zodiac sign, p, 388. 

Idam, pp. 149, 154. 

Idealism, position of, p, 69 ; I. of 
Fichte, German Philosopher, com- 
pared with system of Kapila, p. 70 ; 

I., subjective, of Fichte, p. 71. 

Ilberfc Bill, p. 354. 

Imperfect, its use, pp. 108, 173, 174. 
India, pp. 3, 4, 6, 18, 20, 28, 36. 43. 
63. 64, 81, 99, 166, 278. 282; I. 
Northern, pp. 31, 167,_ 223 ; I. 
Southern, unknown to Ary as of 
North in PSigiim’s time, p. 162 ; I. 
followers of Black Yajurveda in, 

p. 222. 

Indian Aryans, p, 62; 1. astronomers, 
p. 58. 

Indische Studien of Weber, author’s 
paper appeared in, p. 115. 
Indo-Bactrian dynasty, 177. 
Indo-Bactrian princes, pp. 177, 182. 
Indo-Parthians or Pahlavas, succed- 
ed Sakas and Ksatrapas, pp, 31, 35. 
Indo-Parthian or Pahlava dynasty, 
p. 33. 

Indor in Bulandshahr district, in- 
scription at, pp. 41, 44. 
Indo-Soythian or Turn§ka princes, 
Kaniska, Huska and Suska, p. 167 ; 
I. called Bakas in RSEjatarangini, 


Indra, invocation to (on inscriptions), 
p. 38 ; I., Asura epithet applied to, 
p. 94 ; I., called Asura-han ibid, 

1., invoked by King of Mitani, ihid\ 

1., p.95. 

Indrajit, p, 386. 

Indus or Sindbu, p. 20 ; I, Baranas or 
Varanas, name of a place on right 
bank of, p. 105. 

Inscriptions of some Abhira prince 
at Nasik, p. 414; I, of Gotamiputra 
Nos. 25 and 26, p. 231; I. of G., 
Usavadata and private individuals 
ibid; I. of G. No. 26, pp. 231-32; its 
Sanskrit rendering, pp. 234, 235 ; 
its English translation, pp. 235-237 ; 
Notes on it, pp. 237-239; No. 26 A, 
pp. 239-240; its Sanskrit rendering, 
p. 212; its English translation, pp. 
242-243; Notes on it, pp. 243-'244; 
No. 25, pp, 244-245; its Sanskrit re- 
ndering, pp. 249-250; its translation, 
pp. 250-251; Notes on it, pp. 252- 
253 ; 1. of private individuals, Nos. 
6, 3, 27, 4, 15, 2, 5, 8, 9, 10, 11, 
12, 13, 21, 22, 24, pp. 265-275 ; I. of 
UsavadSta, Nos. 17, 19, 18, 16, 14, 
p. 231 ; No. 17, p. 253 ; its English 
translation, pp. 253-254; Notes on 
it, pp. 254-256 ; No. 19, p. 253 ; its 
English translation, p. 257; Notes on 
it, p. 257 ; No. 18, pp. 252-253 ; its 
Sanskrit rendering, p. 260 ; its tran- 
slation ibid i Notes on it, p. 261 ; 
No, 16, p. 261 ; its Sanskrit render- 
ing, p. 262; its English translation 
ibid; Notes on it, p. 263 ; No. 14, 
pp. 263, 264 ; its translation p. 264; 
Notes on it, ibid 

Iran North, p. 99. 

Iranians, Devas stigmatised by, p. 
97. 

Isa Upanisad (3), AsurySh in, p. 97; 
1, 100 fnl, 

Isi (Risi), p. 295. 

Isti, p. 194. 

Istis (supplementary rules), p. 141. 

Istis (sacrifices), p. 230. 

ISvara (or God), pp. 216, 284; :his 
manifestations Para, Vyoha, Vib- 
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bava, Antar>‘amiii^ and, ■ Area, 
pp. 384, 285. 

Isvaradatta, p. 39. 

Isvarakrspa, author of Karikas on 
Samkhya Philosophy, pp. 59,. 60, 65, 
337, 410. 

Italians, p, 390. 

Iti, p.337. 

Itihasa, p. 328. 

Itihasah (Br Up.), p. 419. 

Itihasas, made use of, by Anti- 
quarians, p. 103 ; J.s, p. 512. 

£-tsing, a Chinese pilgrim, pp. 3, 167 ; 
I., p. 37; his statement viz. MahS- 
bhasya is a com. on Kasika is 
absurd, p. 157 f; his confusion of 
Vartika Sutras and KasikS, p. 158. 

Itthasi i, < 2 . Ichthy's name of a 
Zodiac sign, p. 388. 

Iwullee, inscription in a temple at, 
pp. 85, 90 fn 1. 


Jabbalpore, pp. 17, 34, 37. 

Jackson Mr., A. M. T., I. 0. S,, p. 
407 ; J., obituary notice of ; his 
literary work, pp. 538, 539 ; his 
correct idea about the nature of 
PurSpas, p. 538 ; his essay on 
method in the study of Indian 
Antiquities, p, 539; appreciation 
of his literery work, his modest 
and sobre nature, ibid. 

Jacobi, Prof., pp. 368, 405 ; J., Artha- 
sSstra production of CSnakya or 
Vispugupta aoc. to, p. 338 ; J. of 
Kiel, present at Vienna Congress, 
p. 341; J. paper on Jainism 
read by, at Vienna Congress, p. 843; 
J., Ludwig, Rost assembled at 
Vienna, compared to Rsis assembl- 
ed at Janaka*s Mithila in 
author’s Verses sung at Vienna 
Congress, p. 347. 

Jagaddhara, his com. on Malati- 
MEdhava, p. 74 fn3, 338. 

Jagadlsa, BhattScarya, author of 
Jagadi^i com., p. 317. 

^JSgadisi com. of Jagadisa Bhatta- 

oSrya, p. 317. 


Jairaini, pp. 58, ■ 91, 334 & ' fnlj ■' ilS,' 
419. : 

J aina inscrip tions, p. 47 ; J . object s 
of worship, p. 35. 

Jainas, pp. 35, 59, 293, 411. 

Jainism, p. 88, 392, 477. 

Jains, chronicles written by, p. 1. 
Jaitra, his sons Krsna and Mahadeva, 
p. 298. 

Jaitrapala, p. 298. 

Jamadagnas, p. 310. 

Jambudvipa, p. IS. 

JSrabuvatiJaya, Panini spoken of as 
author of, in a verse of Rajasekhara; 
this tradition, author of J. and 
Astadhyayi are same, to be rejected, 
p. 164. 

Jamitra i. e. Diametron, p. 388. 
Jamnagar State, p. 24. 

Janaka,King of Mithila, pp. 346, 347, 
Janamejaya, son of Pariksit, Sarpa- 
Satra instituted by, pp. 79, 130, 
433; his grant of land on 
Copper-plates, p. 79 ; J., A^va- 
medha *Jagg* ( Horse-sacrifice) 
held by, p. 80 ; J, mentioned in 
Aitareya Brahman a, pp. 81, 85 ; 
J, mentioned in Jnanesvari, p. 90 ; 
J. referred to in grant, p. 93. 
Janlrdana (god Krspa) pp. 43, 44, 
313. 

Jane, p. 176. 

J ane Grey, lady, p. 357. 

Jaratkaru, his son Artabhaga, p. 7. 
Jasavantrao Gopalrao of PStan, six 
panoaratra-Samhitas exist in the 
library of, p. 290. 

Jasdan in Kathiawad, p. 25. 

Ja^a, illustrated, pp. 325, 236 ; J. defi- 
ned, pp. 227, 328. 

JStaka, pp. 37, 296, 297. 

Jataka stories in Pali literature, p . 
407, 

Jatakas, Pali stories called, p. 401. 
Jaugad in Ganjam, A^oka Inscrip- 
tions at, pp. 10, 11. 

Jayadaman ( son of Oastana, a 
Ksatrapa), pp. 34, 35, 38. 
Jayadharasa (i, e. NiMphorou) middle 
word in coins, p. 30. 
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Jay adity a, author of KasikS (or YrHi- 
Sutra) aoc, to I-tsing*, p. 158. 

Jay adratha, killed byArjuna, ref, to, 
in Eadambari, p. 86. 

Jay ants, pp. 306-309. 

Jayapida, ref. to, in RajataraiiginT, 
pp. 166, 167. 

Jayapur, p. 304. 

Jews, p. 378. 

Jinendra, p. 301, 

Jituma e, Didymos name of a 
Zodiac sign, p» 387, 

JIva, five kinds of, nitya, mukta, 
kevala, mumuk^u baddha, p. 284; 
J. (animal spirit), ibid . ; J. p., 288. 
Jivadaman, son of Damaghsada (Ma« 
haksatrapa), p. 25. 

Jnana, pp. 66, 68, 69, 285, 288, 289. 
JnSnadeva, p. 324. 

JnSnamStga, pp. 293, 419. 
Jnanamptasara-Samhita: (Paiioaratra 
S.). p. 290. 

JnSnayoga (Upaya), pp. 285, 286. 
Jnane4vara, author of JnSnesvari, 
Marathi com. on Bhagavadgita, 
pp. 90, 324. 

Jnane^vari, work of Jnane^vara, 
Marathi com, on Bhagavadgita, 
pp. 90, 324. 

Jfiatrkas, Mahavira of the race of, 
p. 292, 

John, pp. 175, 176, 179. 

Johnson, edited Rambler, p. 130. 
Jolly, Prof., of Wurzburg present at 
Vienna Congress, p. 341 ; J. compar- 
ed to Kaho^a in author’s Verses 
sung at Vienna Congress, p. 347 ; 
Jn a Tagore Law-Lecturer, p. 408. 
Jowett, Prof., author introduced to, by 
Prof. S. Owen, author’s master, p. 

' 338 . 

Juka *. e. Zygdn ( Gr. ) name of a 
Zodiac sign, p. 387. 

JuUen M., Pa-la-fa-to, transcribed as 
Parvata by, p, 106. 

Jumna ( Yamuna ), pp, 10, 31, 18, 20, 

177 .' 

JunEgadh, a fortress of, in Kathiawa<J 
pp. 23, 44, ; J. inscription at, dated 
^ IK #p'k*2S,'41, 614'S15„ J; ^ ^ 
Jiiimhr» Ihscdption at, pp. 


Juska, Turuska or Indo-Soythian 
prince, pp. 185, 367. 

J yotirvidabharana, p. 376. 

Jyotis, pp. 224 and fn 1, 226. 


Ka ( Prajapati), p. 215. 

Kabul, valley, copper coins found in, 
p. 33; K. remarkable for fine grapes 
p. 104; K, river, Suvastu or Swat, 
branch of, p. 104. 

Kacchhadi group, (Papini IV. 2. 133) ; 
p. 104. 

Kadambari, pp. 150, 343, 369; K. 
of Bana, referring to Mbh, and 
several characters in Mbh., p. 86. 
K. edited by Dr. Peter Peterson, 
pp. 183, 525. 

Kadphises, p. 49. 

Kahaum, inscription at, pp. 41, 
47. 

Kahlenburg hill near Vienna, p. 345. 

Kahoda, Jolly . compared to, in 
author’s Verses sung at Vienna 
Congress, p. 347. 

Kaimkarya ( attendance), p. 284. 

Kaivalya ( Purusartha ) p. 286. 

Kaiyata, his gloss on Mahabhasya, 
pp. 109 & fn 1, 125, 128, 134, 138 fnl, 
140, 187, 189, 198, 203, 204, 214, 
215, 216 & fn 1, 291, 496, 500, 504, 
505, 506, 508, 509. 

KSkakharaparikas, tribes, p, 39, 

Kalacuri, family of this name reigned 
in Cedi (country about Chattisgarh) 
p. 414; K. dynasty, p. 521, 

Kalamba, a city p, 307. 

Kalhana, chronicler of Kasmir, pp. 
165,166,167, 367, 368, 376. 

KSlid^sa, pp. 20, 51, 52, 61, 165, 182, 238, 
371, 874, 376; his MSlavikagni- 
mitra; Agnimitra son of Pusyamitra, 
its hero, p. 17; K. said to have 
composed KarikSs in the name of 
I^varkrspa, p. 60 ; K. mentioned in 
Harsaoarita of BSpa, p. 85 ; K. 
mentioned in the Inscription at 
lyyfiiBee,, ibid ; his MeghadHta 
p, i6 ; his MalavikSgnimitra 
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refers to Bispamitra, p. Ill fnS ; 
K, placed in 1st. cen. aoc. to some 
traditions, p. 164. 

Kaliynga, White Yajnrve da, (Vajasa- 
neya) alone in latter part of, 
aoo. to Agni Parana, p. 223 ; K., 
Period of Rgveda as early as begin- 
ing of, (310! B. C.) p. 330; K, p. 347. 
Kalki, king who will overthrow 
Mlecchas, pp. 223 & fn2, 301. 

Kalpa, p. 15. 

Kalpa Sutras, pp, 228, 230 ; K., of 
Asvalayana, p, 226. 

Kalpataro, same as Yedantakal- 
pataru, pp. 298-300. 

Kalpee, victory over General 
Windham by mutineers at, p. 467, 
Kama, ( or desire ) Mara is spoken as, 
p. 6 ; K. invoked in Av. IX. 2. 17, 
18, p. 95 ; K. ( Purusartha ), p. 286. 
Kama, K. B., Institute, erected in his 
name by Sukhadwala, his friend, p. 

m 

KSmandaka, mention of Kautilya’s 
work by, p. 328. 

KSmarUpa, p, 39. 

KamasUtra of Vat sy ay ana, earliest 
notice of Kautily a’s work in, p. 328 ; 
K, of Vatsyayana later than 
Kuntala SStakarni Satavahana 
p. 329. 

Kamboja, p. 12. 

Kambojas, pp. 54, 134. 

Kamsa, pp. 174, 177, 209, 211, 212. 
Kanasavadha, p. 209. 

Kapada, his Sutras, pp. 224 & fnl, 393. 
Kanchi, p. 38. 

Kandall, of Sridhara, p. 299. 

Kanheri, inscriptions at, pp. 38, 515, 
516. 

Kaniska, pp. 34, 47, 118, 368, 413, & 
fnl, 520 ; K., the first prince of 
Kusana family, pp. 29, 33 ; K., coins 
of, p. 35 ; K. patron of ITortheru 
Buddhists, ibid ; K. later than 1st 
! century, ibid ; K. ; Asvagho§a 
contemporary of, p. 60. ; K. Indo- 
Scythic king, pp. 116, 117; K. called 
Turuskas in RUjatarahgipi, p. 178 ; 
his date about 200 A. D., p.413; 


Turuska or Indo*Scythian prince 
considered by some as founder 
of Saka era, pp. 165, 167, 367; K. 
as the immediate successor of 
Kadphises II (called Wema or 
Hima Kadphises ) aco. to Smith, 
p. 519^ 

Kaniska dynrsty, p. 327. 

Kanoj, (Kanauj) Ya^ovarman, sove- 
reign of, conquered by Lalitaditya, 
p. 368 ; K., capital of Gurjaras, 
p. 414, 

Kant, his philosophy, pp. 74, 334. 
KSpva recension of Brhadarapyako- 
panisad, p, 100. 

Kanvas, pp. 119, 228, 515; K. Sakha 
of, p. 372. 

Kapvayaua dynasty, p. 513. 
KSpvayanas, following Suhgas, p. 17; 
fetavShana dynasty succeeded 
K.s, aoo. to PurSpas, p. 31; K., p. 
518. 

KUpalike^vara, terrific form of Siva, 
p. 45. 

Kapila, pp. 65, 71, 289, 393 ; K. sons of 
Sagara burnt by, p. 64; K. of 
Vispu (Gita 1.3; 11,1) ibid; K. 
author of SSmkhya system ibid ; 
K., Sarhkhya Pravaoana (collection 
of Sutras ) ascribed to ; his philo- 
sophy, p. 65 f ; his system com- 
pared with Idealism of Fichte, pp. 
69, 70; his idealism, p. 73; K., 
metaphysics of Budhism derived 
from, pp. 72, 74. 

Kapi^ayani, name of wine derived 
from KapisI (same as Kapisena) in 
Panini, IV. 2. 99, p, 104, 

Kapisene, kingdom of Afghanistan 
known as, by Greek and Roman 
geographers, p. 103; K. aoc. to 
Hwan Thsang Kia-pi-sbe, ibid, 
Kapi4i ( same as Kapisene ) in Papini 
IV 2. 99, p. 104. 

Karabaoek, Pro., read a report on pa- 
leograpbical results etc. at Vienna 
Congress, p. 344. 

Karambha, p. 492. ' 

Karhad, ref. to, in MahabhSrata, 
p, 387. Vi,-- ’.Vf/"/ 
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Karikas of I4varakrsna on Satiikhya 
Philosophy in Arya metre, pp. 60, 
65,327,410. 

Karkasvamin, name of a BhasyakSra 
on Sutras, p. 55. 

Karla, cave temple at, p. 38 ; K. 
oaves, inscriptions at, 30 ; E. 
inscriptions at, p. 412. 

Karma ( deeds ), pp. 7, 8, 287. 
Karmadharaya, pp. 502. 

Karmakanda i. e> Vedio religion 
(effectual blow to, at the hands of 
Buddhits generally but of Asoka 
particularly ), p. 16. 

Karmamarga, pp. 293, 419. 

Karmayoga, (UpSya), p. 285. 

Karmikas, p. 37, 

KErsapana, pp, 257, 258, 260, 273. 
Kartrpura, p. 39. 

Easi, Ajatasatru, king of, (Kausita* 
kibrahmSpopanisad ), p. 292, 

Kasia, image of Buddha at, p. 46, 

Kaisika Vrtti, pp. 158, 182 fnl, 189, 192, I 
215; K., an old com. on Pacini's 
Sutras, p. 351. 

Kasmir, MStrgupta, king of, p. 50 ; K., 
pp. 166, 167 ; E., paper on dialects 
of, and Hindu Kush, read by Prof, 
Kuhn, at Vienna Congress, p. 343, 
KKsyapa, pupil of Buddha, author of 
Ahhidhamma, p. 76 ; K. same as 
Caspian, (wrongly traced), p. 377. 
Kata, p. 152, 

Eatak, pp. 10, 11, 

Katha, his Dharma & Grhya Sutras 
p. 53, 

Katha school, VinSyaka Santi in 
Yajnavalkya Smrti agrees with 
sutras of, p. 408. 

Katha IJpanisad, VI. 14. p. 7 ; K. pp. 
62 fnl, 150, 410. 

Kathavate> Ahaji Vishnu, the Sanskrit 
Scholar, friend of author, p. 231. 
EathiawSd, pp. 11, 22, 25, 27, 41, 48, 
103 ; K. Girnar in Asoka Inscrip- 
tions at, p. 10 ; K. ( or SurSstra ), 
p. 23 ; K. inscription in, p. 39 ; K. 
coins and Inscriptions iound in, 

EatMawid MSItvS, p.'22, ■■ 


Kstyayana, pp* 121 fn 1, 128, 129,133, 
136, 138-141, 142-147, 167, 160, 161, 
173. 176, 178, 209, 210, 211 fn 1, 230, 
372, 374, 393, 509 ; K.*s Vartika, 
pp. 83, 108 ; K.’s rule on Lat, p. 109 
fn 1 ; K. eastern grammarian acc. 
to Drs. Weber and Goldstiioker, p. 
123; K. a Daksinatya (Southerner,) 
pp. 124; 134; his work is edition 
of Panini with notes, explanatory, 
critical and supplementary, p. 147 ; 
K. explains, supports, amends, 
finds fault with and supplements 
Sutras of Papini, ibid ; K., names 
of places in Southern India inserted 
by, In his emendation of Sutras, 
p 161 f;K.*s Sarvanukrama, p. 304. 

Kauravas, pp. 418, 424. 

Kaurpya i. e. Scorpios (Gr.) name of 
a Ziodiac sign, p. 388. 

Kau4ikas, kinsmen of Visvamitra, 
p.422. 

Eausitaka, p. 418. 

Kausitaki Brahmana, p. 482. 

Eausltakibrahmanopanisad, p. 292. 

Kautilya, mention of his work first 
in Kama^Sstraof Vatsyayana, then 
by Elmandaka, Dandin, and BSpa 
in their works, p. 328 : genuineness 
of K/s Artha^Sstra ,ibid; K., p, 329. 

KSvyapraka^a, quotations from, in 
Sarvadar^anasaihgraha p. 91 ; K., p. 
318. 

Kelts, p. 390. 

Kendra i, e. Kdntron (Gr.), p. 388, 

Kdntron (Gr.) i, e, Kendra, p. 388, 

Kerala, p, 39. 

Keralaputa or Ketalaputa, p. 11. 

Kern, Dr., on Y avanas, p. 116 K. on 
Madhyamika, in his preface to Br- 
hat-Saiiihita edited by, p. 119 ; K., 
p. 131; his edition of Varahami- 
hira, p. 177 In 2; K. of Leyden not 
present at Vienna Congress^ p. 342. 

Ke^ava, pp. 85, 328. 

KeiavasvEmin name of Bhasyakara 
^.VjOh Stltras, p. 56. . 

JKetalaputa, or Keralaputa, p. 11. 

j'fcevala* p. 286. 1 ^ ^ 

; Seyala Jiva, p. 284. ' ' ' ’ •' ’ ' 
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feevalis (i. e. perfect individuals aco. 

to Jainas), p. 25, 

Khagarata, p. 278 ; K. race extermi- 
aatedby Gautamiputra, pp. 280, 281. 

Khakbarata, race of, no remnant I eft 
of, by Ootamipntra Satakar^i, p. 30 ; 
K., same as Ksabarata N ahapSna, 
Pe514 

Khalsi, near the sources of the Jumna, 
Asoka Inscriptions at, pp. 10, 11. 

Khandahar, coins of Gondopbares 
found at, p. 32 ; Copper Coins found 
atK, p. 33* 

KbapdakhSdya work of Brahma- 
gupta, com. of J^marEja on it, 
p. 374. 

Khapdava forest, p. 98. 

Khara, p. 25. 

Kharamostis, (name of Northern 
Ksatrapa ), p, 22 ; K’s coins, p. 23. 

Kharostha, p. 27. 

Kharosthi, pp, 22, 32 ; K. Character of 
Asoka Inscriptions at Shahbaz- 
garhi and Manses ahr a, p. 11. K. 
of some coins, pp. 18. 19; K., one 
legend in, on the reverse of coins, 
p. 21 ; K., pp. 23, 27, 

Kharosthi legend, pp. 28, 34. 

Khshathrapa (Persian for Ksatrapa) 
ordinarily Satrap, p. 22. 

Kia-pi-sho i. e. Kapisene acc, to 
Hwan Thsang, p. 104, 

Kicakas, officers of King Virata, rtf. 
to, in VEsavadatta p. 87. 

Kielhorn, Dr., pp. 150, 151, 161 fn 1, 
188, 189, 207, 215, 216 fn 1, 317, 340, 
350, 351, 402, 496, 524, 525; his 
edition of Mahabhasya, Vol. II, 
pp.108 fnl, 136, 182 fnl, 205; 
his article, p. 141fnl ; K., 

an article of, in Vienna Oriental 
Journal, pp. 148, 149 ; ref. to his 
note by Dr. Grierson, p. 214 ; K. of 
Gottingen attended Vienna Con- 
gress, p. 341 ; K. compared to 
Sakala in author’s Verses Sung at 
Vienna Congress, p, 347. 

Kimdama Muni, death of Fan^u, 
caused by the curse of* p* 86. 

Kira^Svali of Udayansj p, 299* 


M 

KiratErjuniya of Bharavi based on 
Mbh; Story, ^p. 89 ; K. quoted in 
Paddhatx of Sarhgadhara, p<» 92. - 

Kolhapur, inscriptioDS found at, p. 30; 
K., coins found at, pp. 516, 517. 

Komaro, (Greek name on coins} p. 34, 

Kona, 2 . Eronos, (Gr.) p. 388. 

Konga-Desa-Oarita, a Tamil Chro- 
niole in the Mackenzie Collection 
Samkara referred to in, p. 88. 

Kongapi MahEdhirSja tenth King 
after Tirii Vikrama I and third 
before Tiro Vikrama II, p. 88. 

Koaala, p, 39. 

Eotab, inscription from, p. 186 fnl. 

Erama, illustrated, pp. 225, 226 ; K. 
defined, p. 227 ; K., p. 228. 

Kri6s ( Gr. ) i. Kriya name of a 
Zodiac sign, p. 387. 

Kriya e. Krios ( Gr. ) name of a 
Zodiac sign, p. 387. 

Kronos (Gr.), i e. Kona, p. 388. 

Krsria, Dharaijikot situated on, in 
Guntur dst., p. 277 ; K., sacrifices on 
the banks of river, p. 481, 

Krspa (VEsudeva) pp. 88, 90, 210-212, 
*288, 289, 291, 293, 301, 411 ; K. i[e- 
storing Parlksit to life, ref. to, in 
KSdambari, p. 86 ; K. worshipped 
as God in Patanjali’s time, p. 212 ; 
K,, incarnation of, p. 285 ; K,, cele- 
bration of the birth of God, p. 322 ; 
K. Brabmanic hero-god admitted 
by Jainas very early acc, to 
J acohi, p. 343 ; K. mentioned by Am- 
ara among the synonyms of Vlsniu, 
p, 406; his early life spent in 
Gokula, p. 424. 

Krspa, earliest prince of SStavShana 
dynasty, p. 30 ; K, of Aodhrahhirtya 
dynasty, p. 514, 

Kyspa Dvaipayana rel to, in VepJ* 
samhSra, p. 89. 

Krsna KEya, a king of VijayEnagarn 
about 1521, p, 80, 

Krsnaraja, pp. 278, 279, 281 ; K*. of 
SatavEhana race, p* 277 ; date 
of his accession, 2 A. B., p. 280 ; 
MahEdeva* his brothei* : both, sons 
of Jaitra, p.298* / ; 
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Ksaharata Naiiapana called Ksatrap 
or Satrap, p, 278. 

Ksanika (momeBtary), p. 8. 

Ksapapaka, p. 374. 

Ksatrap (Satrap) same as Ksaharata 
Hahapana, p. 278. 

Ksatrapa orMahaksatrapa (title) pp. 

21, 24, 514 ; K. an inferior title to 
MahSksatrapa (a superior title), p. 
24; a list of K. princes occurring 
on the coins and in inscriptions, p. 
S55f.;K:., p. 30. 

Ksatrapa family, fortunes of, p. 28. 
Ksatrapas, pp. 23, 27, 28, 41, 519; K.s 
belonging to Saka race, p, 22. K.s 
( Korfehern ) as Viceroys of the 
Saka kings in the beginning, ibidi 
K.S of Ksthiawad, Malwa, p. 
23; K.S northern and southern, as 
independent hordes of Sakas, acc. 

* to Smith, p. 519. 

Ksatriya girls, p. 369. 

Ksatriyas, pp. 53, 292, 399; K.s as ori- 
ginal possessors of knowledge, and 
Brahmans as learners, p. 292. 
Ksaudrakyas ( pi. Ksudrakas ), 
p.106. 

Ksenaendra, AuoitySlamkSra of, 
p. 186fn. 1. 

Ksetra jna, p. 410. 

Ksudrakas ( i. e. Oxydrakm ) tribe 
‘ of Punjab, p. 106. 

Kubera, p. 328. 

Kuhn Prof., of Munich present at 
' Vienna Congress, p. 341; K, paper 
on dialactsof Kasmir and Hindu- 
Kush read by, at Vienna Congress, 
p. 343. 

SkUjala-kapsa or kasa name on the re- 
verse of coins of Kujala-kadph*'ses 
( a Kusana prince ), p. 33. 
Kujula-Kadphises ( Kusapa prince ), 

pp 33. . .. w, 

Kukura, called Kiuohelo by Huien 
Thsang, identified with G-urjjara 
by Gen. Cunnimgham, p. 237f. 
•Kulaipa, son of Suvisa:kha (minister of 
: ' Eudrateman ), p. 24* ivi . 

Kulira ^ > 4 on© . of of 

twelve Zodiac .signs: its Greek 


equivalent not given by tb© author 
through oversight, p. 387. 
KumEragupta, pp. 46, 47, 49, 206; K, 
successor of Oandragupta II, p. 41. 
K. ( performed horse'^saorifioe ), 
p. 43. 

KumSrila, ( or °bha-|ta ) a great MI- 
mamsaka writer of VEptika^on Bha- 
sya of Sabarasvamin, pp. 58, 293; K., 
Asvalayana-Grhya-KErika, attri- 
buted to, p. 306 ; his VSrtikas ; 
p. 319; K,, Bhavabhuti pupil of , 
F.374. 

Kup4o, construction of, p. 230. 
Kunjara-Ghata, pp. 219, 220, ^ 

Kuntala, p. 165; K. SStakarni SEta- 
vahana, Vatsyayana later than, his 
date 1st, B. 0., p. 329, 

Kurus, pp. 291, 405; story of K.s, p. 82; 
K.s, referred to, by Patanjali, pp. 
84,404. ; 

Kuruksetra mentioned in Meghaduta, 

p. 86. 

KurupancSlas ( i. e. country about 
Thanes ar, Mathura, Delhi and 
Agra), p, 346. 

Kusana, name of a family, p. 29; K. 
dynasty after Indo~Parthian or 
Pahlava dynasty, p. 33. 
Kusana-Gupta period, Smrtis referred 
to, p. 53. 

Kusana dates, p. 60; K, dynasty, 
p. 520; K. princes, p. 36; K, succes- 
sors of Wema-Kadphises, p. 49. 
Kusanas, pp. 29, 34, 35, 39, 40, 49, 413 
519. 

Kushana prince III, p, 413. 

Kusulaka ( surname borne by Xiaka 
and Patika), p. 22. 

Kusumpura or PE^aliputra, p. 178, 
Kuvalayananda; p. 318. 


Laksmapa, p. 406. ' 

Laksmi, p, 412. ' ^ 

Xakami SamhitE (PancarEtra S.) p* 

; 2^' , - ■ ' ■ ’ 

XalitlEditya, ValovaiAnan, Sote^eigti 
. 'df;;^mojoonqutod %;p. 368;”- 
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Lassen, Prof., pp. 19 fnl, 20 fnl; L., 
Menandros became king about 144 
B, C. acc. to, p. 108; his wrong view 
about Puspamitra, 111 fn3 ; L. on 
date of Menandros, p. 113 and ful; 

L, on date of Patafijali, p. 113 fn4; 
Ms chronology, p. 114 ; L., Indo-Ba- 
ctrian dynasty became extinct in 
B.O. 85, acc. to, p. I??, 

Lat ( present tense ), pp. 108, 115, 130. 

Lata, name of Gujrat given to the pro- 
vince of, p. 414. 

Law-books, metrical, or Smrfcis, p. 53. 

Lekhakas (professional writers), p, 37. 

Leland, Mr,, an American gentleman 
present at Vienna Congress; langua- 
ges of Gipsies as his special study 
p, 342 ; L., paper on Gipsy language 
read by, at Vienna Congress, p, 344. 

Ldon ( Gr. ) e. Leya, name of a 
Zodiac sign, p. 387, 

Leumann, Prof., Ernest of Strassburg, 
present at Vienna Congress, p, 341; 
his appreciation of Dr. Peterson’s 
work in Jain literature, p. 525 ; 
his remarks on the work of Dr. 
Buhler, p. 526, 

Lewis, Sir George Cornwall, p, 481, 

Leya i, e, Ldon (Gr.) name of a 
Zodiac sign, p. 387. 

Liaka, p. 22. 

Lignana, an Italian scholar, present 
at Vienna Congress, p. 342. 

Lila, p. 284. 

LilSvati, p. 315. i 

Lihganusasana, p. 221, 

Lihga Parana, creation referred to, 
in, pp. 56, 407. 

Lion Pillar at Mathura, p. 23. 

Lokasastr, temple of, p, 46. 

Lokayata, p. 328. 

London, p. 332. 

Louvre, pp. 339, 340. 

Ludwig of Prague, present at Vienna 
Congress, p. 341; L. Rost, Jacobi 
assembled at Vienna compared 
l^sls assembled at Janaka’s 
Mithila in author's Verses sung at 
,, -Congress, p. 347. ; L.,. 
Rgveda translated by, from Bct|x’s 


point of view to a certain, extent, 
^ p. 397. ' 

Lumbini grove, visited by A^oka, 
Sakyamuni born in, p. 13, 
Luthuanians, p. 390. 

Lysias, p. 19, 


Maodonell, Dr., of Oxford, present at 
Vienna Congress, p. 342. 

Macedonia, p. 12. 

Macedonian (yoke)>p.^5. 

Mackenzie Collection, Samkara men- 
tioned in Konga-Do^a-Carita, a 
Tamil Chronicle in the, p, 88. 
Mackichan, Dr., Vice-Chancellor of 
Bombay University, p. 427. 
Madhariputra Sakasena, p. 30 ; M., 
later than Pujumayi, p. 514; M., 
p.517. 

MSdhava, pp, 65, 76 ; M., author of 
Sarvadarlana Samgraha, p. 64 ; M., 
author of Samkara-Vijaya, p. 92 & 
fn2 ; his com. on ParSlara, p. 303. 
Madhva, p, 409, 

Madhva, p. 293. 

Madhyamas, p. 134, 

Madhyamika, pp, 18, 182, 184. 
MSdhyamika school, p. 58; M.,Budhi- 
stic works of, p, 409, 

MSdhyamikas, pp. 73, 74, 76, fnl, 
108, 116, 117; M.s, name misunnder- 
stood by Weber and Goldstuoker, 
p. 119. 

Madhyandina Recension of Brhada;- 
ranyakopanisad, p, 100; M. SEkhS, 
pp. 223, 372.* 

Madhyandinas, pp. 228, 372, 
Madrakas, tribes, p. 39. 

Madras, SEkala, capital of, p.l06. 
Madras Presidency, p. 277. 

Magadha, pp. 42, 56, 518; M., PStali- 
putra capital of, p. 111. 

Magadha Church, p. 14; M. Samgha, 
a tablet inscription addressed to, 
4 P.ll. ' ' ' 

Magas of Gyrene, (Maka), died 258 

Magha, his ^isupalavadha, based on 
i Mbh, story, p. 89. 
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MahabhSrata, pp. 48, 57, 63, ^ fn 3, 
64, 105, 224 & fnl, 291, 292, 348, 365, 
368, 369, 372, 395; 398, 400, 403, 405, 
406, 410, 419, 420; M. ( Anu^Ssana ) 
p. 54 ; M., SSnti and Annsasanika, 
books of, p. 9 ; M. SSnti Parva, pp. 
69 fn2, 287; M., date of, pp, 79-93, 
119 ; M., serpent sacrifice field by 
•Tanamejay a described in, p. 79; old- 
ness oftfiis epic, aoo. to Hindu belief 
p. 80; M. written after 1521 A.D. 
aoo. to grant, p. 80; specific proofs 
re. its antiquity, p. 81; M., name of, 
occurs in A^vElayana Grfiya Stitra 
III. 4.4., p. 82; M., ref. to, in Bapas 
Kadambari, p. 86 ; M., story of, com- 
plete in BSnSs time, p. 87; M., many 
allusions to, in Subandhu’s Vasava- 
dattS, M. misquoted in 

Mrccfiakatika, p.' 88 ; M., story of, 
base of Venisamhara, p. 89; M., 
praised in Jnane^varl, p. 9 O 5 M. 
quoted often in DSnakfianda of 
Hemadri’s work, ihid ; M., ref. to, in 
Sarvadarsanasaiiigraha, p. 91 ; M., 
quoted in com, on Para4ara by 
SSyapa, ihid; M., quoted in Paddhati 
of Sarfigadhara, p. 92; M., quoted 
in works of Panini, etc. of 5tfi oen. 
B, C. down to Sarfigadhara of 14th 
oen. A, D. ihid; its antiquity 
. established, ihid ; M., mention of 
Sakala as capital of Madras in, p. 
162; M., names of Karad & Supara, 
Maratha towns, occur in, p, 387 ; 
M., mentioned by Asvalayana and 
PSnini; existed in Patanjali’s time, 
p. 404; Yyasa another of, p. 419; 
M., language, period, grammar, 
contents, etc. of, pp. 422-426; M„ 
mention of, by PSpini and by 
Asvalayana, p. 423 ;M. represents 
speech of Indian Aryans ( period 
, later than Panini dc Yaska ), ihid ; 
^ M. Prospectus prepared by Mr. 
Utgikar, p, 424 ; M, code of morals 
embodied in, p. 477. ; 

MahSbhSsya, a com. on PSpini by 
: Patanjali, pp. 61, 81, 108, 113, 114, 
124, 126, 133-138, 140, 141 Sc fn2, 


148, 149, 151, 154, 157, 158, 160 
164-167, 168 fn 2 , 171, 173,181, 183- 
185, 205, 207, 212, 291, 296, 297, 316, 
317, 328, 387, 403, 496-498 ; M. refers 
to Pusyamitra, p. 17; M., Asura in, 
p. 95; M., study of, revived by Gan- 
draoarya in 3rd oen., p. 167 ; M., 
called an Arsagrantha by Bhartr- 
hari, p. 184 ; M., no mention of 
characters of RSmayapa in, p. 
406. 

Mahabhojas, p. 37. 

MahSdeva, a YSdava king of 
Devagiri, p. 90; M., brother of RSja 
Krsna, both, sons of J aitra, p. 298. 

Mahakala, temple of (Siva) in Ujja- 
yini, mentioned in Bapa’a Kadam- 
barl, pp. ^ 6 , 369. 

MahakSntara, p. 39. 

Mahaksatrapa, a superior title to 
Ksatrapa ( an inferior one ), pp. 21 , 
22 , 24, 515. 

Mahaksatrapa dynasty, exterminated 
by Guptas in 310 or 311 Saka, p. 29. 

Mahaksatrapas, pp. 27-29, 

Mafia matras or Governors, p. 14. 

Mahanaman, Buddha image set up by, 
p. 46, 

Maharaja or Great King, Vonones 
represented as, p. 28 ; M., title of 
Gupta and his son Ghatotkaoa, 
p. 39. 

Maharajabhratl, (King^s brother) 
Spalirises was called as, p. 28. 

Maharajadhiiaja, title of Oandra- 
gupta I, p. 39, 

Maharastra, pp. 30, 36, 521 ; M,, cave 
temples in, p. 37 ; M., Traikutakas 
dynasty ruled in, & Gujrat, p. 414. 

Maharathis, pp. 37, 38. 

Maharajasa ApadihataBa PhilasinaBa^ 

p. 20 . 

Makar ajasa Dharmikasa Heliyakre^ 
yasa ( e. Maharajasya Dharmik- 
asya Heliyakreyasya ), legend on 
the reverse of the coins, p. 19. 

MakarUjasa Dharmikasa Jayadharasa 
jirkhehiyasaf p. 20 . 

Mahatnjasa Jayadharasa AntialMmOf 
p*20. ' * , . . V j 
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Maharajasa rajadhirajasa Barvaloga- 
tsvarasa MaMsmrasa Mima Kath* 
pisasa tradafa^ Kharosthl legend on 
coins, p. 34. 

Mahamjasa rajarajasa Devatratasa 
Gudapharasa (in Kharosthi) on 
some coins of Gondopliares, p. 33. 

Maharajma Tradarasa Menamdrasa^ 
p. 30. 

MahSsena, worship of, p. 45. 

MahEseno (Greek name on coins), 
p.34. 

Mahat ( or Bnddhi), pp. 69, 71, 410. 

Mahata ( high-sounding epithet on 
coins ), p. 32. 

Mahatam (i, e, Greek Megalou), 
p. 21# 

Mahatmyas, p. 56. 

Mahat-tattva (i. e. Bnddhi), pp. 67, 69. 

Mahavira of the race of Jn2tpkas 
( founder of atheistic system ), p, 
292. 

MahSySna, later form of Buddhism, 
p. 47 ; M. school of Buddhisim, 
p. 317; M., clue to SamkarScSrya’s 
theory of world illusion be found in 
l^ihilism of Buddhist, p. 325 ; M. 
Buddhists, p. 324 ; M. Buddhism, 
p. 413. 

MahSyanism, rise of, p. 45 f.; M*, 
p.47. 

Mahendra, king of Kosala, p. 39 ; M., 
title of KumSragupta, p. 43. 

Mahe^vara ( Siva ), temple of, p. 45, 
M.,p.48. 

Mahe^varas ( Kusana kings called 
M.), devotees of Siva, p. 34. 

Mahe^varabhatta, author Mahesvara- 
bhatti (for Hirapyakesins), p, 225. 

MahesvarabhattI of Mahesvarabha' 
tta, used by Hiranyake^i Yajurve- 
dins, p, 225. 

MabidSsa, com. of PrSti^Skbya of 
White Yajurveda, p. 315. 

Mahismati, on NarmadS, Mapdana 
Misra lived in, p. 92; M,, p. 210; 
M., capital of Anupa on NarmadS 
p.m 

Mahmud of Ghazni, p. 374. 

^‘Mahomedans, ruling over India, p. 80* 


Mahuli, in Satara dist., Atharvavediiis 
found in, p. 228. 

Maine, Sir Sumner quoted, p. 391. 

Maitravaruna, pp. 489, 490, 492, 

Maitrayaniya Upanisad, p, S2 fn 1; M. 
Sakha of Black Yajurveda in GUj- 
rat, pp. 222, 372. 

Maitreyi, p. 399. 

Maka, a king ( Magas of Gyrene ) died 
258 B. 0., p. 12 f. 

Mslatl-Msdhava, com. on, quoted, p. 
74 fn 2 ; M., Act VI, p. 238. 

MSlava era, p. 42, 

Mslavas, tribes, pp. 39, 106, 326 ; M.s, 
i. e. Malii, p. 106; M*s, as a 
Gana or a political unit ; Malava- 
gana indentified with name of 
Vikramaditya, as Saka era with 
that of SSlivShana or SSfcavahana, 
p. 326, 

MalavikSgnimitra, drama of Kali- 
dasa, its hero Agnimitra, son of 
Busy ami tr a, p. 17 ; M„ pp. 20, 182 ; 
M., ref. to Pusyamitra in, p. Ill fn 3. 

Mala vy as (pi. Malavas), p, 106. 

Malayavatl, queen of Kuntala Sata- 
kar^ii Satavahana, p. 329. 

Malii, tribe met with by Alexander, 

p. 106. 

Mallinatha, p. 51. 

Malva, pp. 413. 

Malvani dialect, p. 384. 

Malwa, pp. 17, 22, 23, 29, 31, 38, 40, 41, 
48, 49, 52, 56 ; M„ coins inscrip- 
tions found in, pp. 33, 514. 

Malwa Mahaksatrapa, p. 27. 

Manas, (intelligence) organ of sense 
and action, pp. 67, 68, 71, 77, 288. 

Manas asagara, son of Prapathaka 
and grandson of Khara, a Sattra 
constructed by, p. 25. 

Mapdalas, I & X of Rgveda, p. 312 ; 
M.s, p. 418. 

Mapdanakausika, p. 302. 

Mapdana Mi4ra, a great MimSihsaka 
lived in Mahismati, p. 92; his 
Matha, few miles from Hasting- 
pnra pp. 92, 293. , 

Mandasor, inscription at, pp. 41, 42, 
44, 325. - 
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MandukI Sakh3 (fifth) not traoedj pp. 

308, 315. 

Manes, p, 21. 

Mangallsa, cave temple dedicated to 
Vispu by, p. 45. 

Mankuwar, inscription at, pp. 41, 46. 
Manorama, p. 316. 

Mansesahra (Mansbera), p. 11. 
Manshera in Pacjab, A^oka Inscrip- 
tions at, p. 10. 

Mantra-Jagara explained, p. 229. 
Mantras, pp 290, 369, 398, 489. 
Mantraraja, King of Kerala, p. 39. 
Manu, pp. 48, 355, 423. 

Mannsamhita, p. 398. 

Manu Smrti, pp. 53, 54, 57, 303, 
Manvantaras, p. 55. 

MSra, ( the Buddhistic Prince of 
Darkness ) i. e. Kama or Desire, 

p.6. 

M aratha Country, pp. 22, 63 ; Study 
of Veda in M., p. 223, 

Marathi, p. 385. 

Marga, p. 74. 

Markap-deya PurSna, pp. 62 foS, 407 ; 
M., creation referred to, in, 
P*56; M,, ref. to Mauryas (as 
demons) in, p, 172. 

Mathia, p. ll. 

Mathura, pp. 3, 18, 21-23, 35, 1, 43, 47, 
49, 56, 128, 131, 132, 174, 518, 520 ; 
M., Lion Pillar found at, p. 23; M., 
inscription found at, pp. 35, 40 ; M., 
image of Buddha at, p. 46 ; M., con« 
quered by Yavanas aco, to Gargi 
Saihhita, p. 178. 

Matila, a king ruling in ArySvarta, 
P. 39. ^ , 

MEtroeta, temple of the sun erected 
^y,p. 42* , 

MEtrgupta, King of KEsmir, pp. 50, 51. 
MEtr-Vispu, a Brahman MahEraja 
of the name of, pp. 42, 44. 

Matsya PurEpa, ,pp. 62 fnS, 63 fn3, 
69,113 fn3 ; M,, ref. to Goharda 
native place ofPatanjali in» p.“122, ; 
, , M*, ref. to in, p, 252. 

'i e, guild 

' inaktiy% ^ _#oo. to . |p* 

108 « ■ „ ‘ V * • ■ 


Maury a, name of a dynasty, pp. 5, 167, 
183; M. dynasty founded by Candra- 
gnpta about 320-22 B. 0., PP. 173, 
512; M. family extinct 35 years be- 
fore Pat an jail, p* 150. 

Mauryas pp. 4, 17, 111, 113, 119, 
125, 126. 151, 153-156 168-172, 

184, 185, 191-196, 198, 200-206, 317; 
M.s, alluded to, by Patan^ 
jali, p. 5; M.s, idols were sold by, 
p, 155; M.s, images such as Sivah, 
Skandah VisEkbah were sold by, 
p. 170 ; their greed for gold, 
referred to, in MahEbhasya, p. 328. 

Max Muller, pp. 51, 60, 76, 157, 158, 
160, 304; M., Chips of, p. 74; 
bis Note on Benaissanoe, p* 157 
fn. 3; M. visited by the author, 
p. 3361; M., author’s dis- 

cussion with, about the central 
idea of SaihfcarEcarya’s philosophy, 
p. 338; M., not present at Vienna 
Congress because of his daughter’s 
death, p, 342, 

MEyE ( illusion ), pp. 73, 77, 78, 
294; M. (magical power), p, 98; 
M. ( Prakpti ), p. 291 ; M. doctrine 
not supported by Sutras, p. 409. 

May a- A sura, located in KhSpdava 
forest, p. 98 ; M., audience hall con- 
structed by, for Papdavas, ibid; 
M., saved by Arjuna, ibid ; M, 

( Assyrian or Asura ) proficient in 
architecture, ibid* 

Mayasamhita containing instructions 
for the accomplishment of wonder- 
ful feats, p. 417 1 

Mazdaonho-Mazlohano ( Greek name 
on coins), p. 34. 

Mazlohano-Mazdaonho (Greek name 
on Coins ), p, 34. 

McAuliffe, a Punjab Omlian, present 
at Vienna Congress, p. 342. 

Me, pp. 70, 71, 73. . : . * 

MedhEtithi, p. 408. ’ . 

J^^eerut, p. 11.. , ' . ” ' 

MegaSthenes, an ambassador sent by 
Selukos to the Court of Sandraootta 
Oandagutta or Oandragupta) 

^ a^^,.^CJpeek writers, ppr .% ,5^, 
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MeghadSta of KEMSsa, p. 51 ; M., ret 
to Kuruksatra in, .p, B6. ' , - 

Menander, pp. 20, 177, 178 ; M, ( or 
Milinda), p. 178; M., of SSkala, 
same as Milinda, the Greek King, 
acc. to GGldstuoker 
same as YaTana prince referred 
to in Arnnad Yavanah; Saketara, 
p. 18 ; M., same as Milinda of 
Pali work Milinda-Panho, ibid i, 

M. or Milinda reigning at Saigala, 
p. 162 ; M., Indo-Baotrlan prince, 
p. 177; M. is Yavana ( in Arunad 
Yavanah Saketam ) spoken by 
Patanjali, p. 178. 

Menandros ( Yavana King ), pp. 118, 
and fn 4, U4 ; M. became King 
about 144 B. C. aco. to Prof. Lasseu, 

* p. 108 ; M., King of Baotria, same 
as the Yavana in PSplni aco. to 
Prof, Goidstiicker, ibid; M., a 
Bactro- Greek monarch identified 
with Milinda reignig at SSkala in 
Punjab called Yopa King in Pali, 
p. 388. 

Meptha or Bhartpmeptha, a poet, 
pp.50,5L 

Mesapotamia, North, pp. 99, 100. 

Mihira—Miiro ( Greek name on 
Coins), p. 34. 

Mihirakula, son of ToramSna ( of 
Htipa race), p. 42; a Hun Sovereign, 
p.521. 

Miiros^Mlhira (Greek name on coins) 

v::p, 34f , ' ' ■ , ' 

Milinda, Indianised form of Menand* 
er, pp. 18, 20, 178, 413 ; dialogue bet- 
ween Mi. and NSgasena, a Buddhist 
saint, pp. 8, 412, 413'; M., a Yopa 
King, p“. 178; M* reigning at Sskala 
(SSgala) in Punjab identified with 
Baotro-Greek Monarch Menandros 
called Yopa King in Pali, pp, 162, 

Milindapanho, a Pali Work, pp. 18, 
20, 178 ; M. refers to SSgala 

(SSkala), p. 162.^;^,^, ^ ■ 

Millouei, wFrenoh ^hp|ar prese#,at ' 
Yienna Congress, p. 342. ! 


MimSihsS, p. 58; M., Sahara’s Bha§ya 
on, p, 65, 

MimSmsabhasya of Sabarasvamin, 

P* 58, 

MimSmsa School, p. 318, 

Mimamsakas, p. 293, 

Mltani, King of, treaty between, and 
King of Hitt lies ( in an inscription 
found in Asia Minor), pp. 94, 97, 
323. 

MithilS, p. 318 ; M,, Hindi spoken in, 
p. 342; M., Janaka King of, p. 346 ; 
M., Capital of Videhas, p. 347. 

Mitra, Rajendralal, translation of 
Terse in Insoriptioa containing the 
word Ghata, p. 2i9; his reply to 
Note I by author, p. 220, M., p. 221. 
Mitravarupa invoked by King of 
Mitani, p. 94 ; M., p. 491. 

Miyika, p. 23. 

MlecchaSj pp. 95-97, 376 ; M.s, same 
as Yavanas, p. 388. 

Modi, Jivanji Jamshetji, Dr., p. 330 
Moga ( 0. Saka Emperor Maues) 
pp. 23, 32. 

Moksa L < 2 . original absolute of Soul, 
pp*. 68, 72, 74, 77 ; M. (Purusartha), 
p. 286 ; M., ( deliverance ), p. 291. 
Moksadharmaparvan, ( SSntiparvan 
of Mbh.) Narayapiya section in, 
p. 287. 

Mora, inscriptions at, in Rajputana, 
p. 23. 

Mount Oenis tunnel, p. 353. 
Mrcohakatika, Mbh. quoted in, p. 87. 
Mrdahga, p. 328. 

Muir, Dr., of Edinburgh, pp. 350,- 387. 
Mufcta, p. 286. 

Mukta Jiva, p. 284. 

Muktavali, work of Yi^vanatha 
Pancanana, p. 503. 

Mulwasar in Okhamapdaia, an ins- 
cription at, p. 25. 

Mumuksu Jiva, p. 284 
Munis, three viz, Fapini, KStyStyana , 
andPatafijali, pp. 134, 141. . , . 
Munich, p. 340. c 

Munja, uncle of Bhoja of DhSra ref. 
to, in f Sarasvatikapthabharapa, 
p, 87 ; M., Dhanika patronised by, 
p* 89 ; M., p* 301. ;ii; ■ ; ; ^ . 
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tribes,; p.' 40,' 

Mutibas, name Basyus applied to, 
p, 95 fnl. ' ; : ' . ■ 

Mysore, p, 11 ; M. dst., p. 85. 


Habhapanti, p« 12. 

Nabbata, p. 12. 

!]^S@adatta, p. 39. 

NSgari, (anoient) e. Brahml charac- 
ter, p. 19. 

Nagarjuna, contemporary of Kaniska, 
pp. 47, 117 ; N., founder of Buddhist 
School named MSdhyamikas, p, 
116. 

Nagarjuni hills near Gaya, p. 16. 

Nagasena, Buddhist saint, dialogue 
between him and the Greek Kirg 
Milinda, pp. 8, 413 : N., pp. 18, 9, 

178. 

Nagojibhatta, pp. 126, 128, 133, 136, 
138, 139 fnl, 171, 172, 176, 177,187 
190, 192-199, 202-205, 216 fn4, 317; N.’ 
Maurya means guild or caste of 
idol-makers aoc. to, p. 168 ; N., Tat- 
rabhavatah (^Isvara or God) acc. 
to, p. 216 ; N., author of Sabenduse- 
khara and Paribhasendusekhara, 
p. 316. 

NahapSna, pp. 38, 278, 279, 281, 513, 
516-518 ; K., ruler of Maharastra, 
p. 30 ; N., named as Ksaharata (an- 
other form of KhakharSta), iUd, 

& 515 ; his son-in law, Usavadata, 
p. 31 ; N., both a K. & Mk.,‘z6id ; N., 
founder of Saka era, in 78 A. B., p. 
280. 

iJaidhruvi-lfSrayapa, his Vrtti on 
SiSvalSyana Grhya, III. 5.9 ; p, 307 ; 
N., pp. 309, 310. 

Kaigamas, ( merchants ), p. 37. 

Hakula, referred to, by Patanjali, 
p. 88. 

Halodaya, tradition that N. and 
SakuntalS belong to the same 
author, be rejected, p. 164. 

Mlmadeira, p. 324. > . . 

HSnSghSt, mutilated inscription at, 
pp.88,39,516. r-: | 


ITaiidaSj their family uprooted bs^ 

Capakya or Yispugupta, pp. 5, 328, 
330. 

Nandaraja, p. 829. 

Handin, emblem of, on the reverse 
of coins, of Kusana princes, pp. 84, 
48. 

Narada, p. 290. 

Naradapanoaratra, p. 290. 

Narada Smrti, p, 303. 

NSrasamsis, p. 82. 

Narasimha, p. 288. 

^Tarasimmiyenga^, Mr., quoted, p. 120, 

Narayana, pp. 285, 298, 809-811, 813, 
315 ; N., Vasudeva of Bhagavata 

School and of BhagavadgitS after- 
wards identified with, pp. 411. 412. 

NarSyana, Commentator of JS^va- 
layana Srauta Sutras, pp. 806, 307 , 
489. 

NSrayapa Bhatta, his Veplsanihara 
based on Mbh. Story, p. 88. 

NSrSiyapabhatta, his work Narayapa- 
bhatti, p. 225. 

liSrayapabhatti of Narayapabhatta, 
for Rgvedins, p. 225, 

Narayapiya section of Moksadharma- 
parvan ( Santiparvan of Mbh.) 
p. 287; K, older than Bamanuja 
and Samkaracarya, p. 288 ; N., 
pp. 291, 293, 405. 

Barmada, Mahismati on, p. 92 ; N., 
Anupa on, p. 238 ; N., p, 521. 

Basadasmno sadasit, ( Bgv. X. 129 )„ 

p. 6. 

Nasatyas, invoked by king of Miiani, 
p. 94. 

Hasik, pp. 281, 528; X., cave temples 
at, p. 38; X., cave inscriptions at, 
pp. 30, 38, 84, 514, 516, 517. 

Basika, as capital of SEtavahana 
race, p. 278. 

Native Opinion, p. 131, 

Havagva and Ba^agva occurring In 
Egveda, remarks on these made 
by Italian scholar at Vienna Con-* 
gress, p. 344. 

Havahniki, p. 316, 

Navanara, capital of Fa4umayh 
p.m ,/ 
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Haya-ratnSiii ( nine gems ) at the 
coart of TlkramSditya, p, 375. 
Uavya HySya, composed by Gahges- 
' opEdhyaya of Beogal, p. 317. 
EepEla, p. 39; K. Terai, pp. 11, 13. 
Ifewton, Justice, pp. 280, 2 
Kibandha defiaed, p. 253; H.s or 
oommontaries, pp. 408, 409. 
irio ( Ay a) termination, p, 209. 

:^ioias, a prince, p. 20. 

Highapta, pp. 224 and fnl, 226, 396. 
liTigliva, p, 11 ; U., Hepal Inscription 
found at, p. 13. 

Kigrahapam, p, 152. 
mhilism, pp. 73, 74; N.of Buddhist 
’ Mahay ana school, a clue to theo- 
. ry of Samkaracarya’s world-illusi- 
on be found in, p. 325. 

Nilakaptha, p. 408. 

Kimbarka, p. 409. 

ITipata, p. 496 ; N., under PEnini 
.1.4. 56, p. 497. 

Nirodha, p. 74. 

Nirukta, pp. 161, 224 & fnl, 226. 
HirvEpa of Buddha, pp. 73, 76, 163, 
164. 

Nirvartaka, p. 153. 

ITitya Jiva, p. 284. 

Nivartana defined, p. 252. 

IsTivEsa, p. 151. 

Niyama, p. 285. 

Hiyantr ( ruler ), p. 287. 

Kiyoga, p. 418. 

Noble, Colonel, Commissioner of 
. Sabet Mahet in Oudh, in the Stea- 
, mer Siam by which the author re- 
, turned from Vienna to India, pp. 

359, 360. 

Non-ego, p. 70. 

North-Western provinces, pp. 40, 41. 
Nyaya, VStsyEyana’s BhEsya on, 
P; 65 ; N. Philosophy, p, 329; N. 

, Sastra, p. 316; N. school, p. 817; N. 

. system, pp. 324, 410; N. of Dialectics 
p. 411. 

Nyay abhasya, Vstsyayana, author of, 
pp. 317, 328. 

NyayabindutikE, a Budhistic ; work 
, edited by Dr. Peter Peterson, p* 

, 526. 

" ‘ 5 — ■ ' ■ 


N yay a sEra' ■ of BhSsarva jna, , p, 299; 


Objects of the senses, five, p. 67. 

Odana, p. 152. 

OkhSmapdala, p. 25. 

Oldenberg* Prof., pp. 305, 309, 517; 0.» 
Prof, of Vienna not present at 
Vienna Congress, p. 342; Ms 
method of interpreting Rgveda, 
p, 398. 

Organs of action, five, p, 67. 

Orthagnes ( Indo-Parthian king ), 
p. 31. 

Ortospan, same as modern Kabul, der- 
vied from XJrddhasthana aoo. to 
Prof. Wilson, p. 105. 

Oudh, pp. 123,133. 

Owen, Mr., Sydney, sometime Profes- 
sor of History and Political Eco- 
nomy in the Elphinstone College, 
author’s master ; author well re- 
ceived by him in London, p. 336; 
0., p. 338. 

Oxford, p. 332. 

Oxydrakm nearer to Ksudrakas than 
tc Stidrakas, p. 106; O, tribe met 
with by Alexander, identified with 
Surdrakas of Purapas by Prof, 
Wilson, ibid. 

Ozene or XJjjayini, p, 24. 


Pada illustrated, pp. 225, 226; P. defin- 
ed, pp. 227, 228, 

Paddhati (or anthology) of Sarnga- 
dhara, p. 91 ; P., Vepisaiiihara Kira- 
tarjuniya, Si^upalavadha, Bhaga- 
vadgita and other parts of Mbh„ 
quoted in, p. 92; P., edited by Dr* 
Peter Peterson, p. 525. 

Paddhati (manual), p. 307. 

Paderia in Nepal Terai, pp, 11, 13. 

Padma-SamhitE ( Panoarltra-S.), p. 
290. 

Pagest, Sir Augustus, British Amba- 
ssador at Vienna, p. 345* 

Pahlava, p. 24 ; P. or Indo-Parthian 
dynasty, p. 33 j P. race, p* 293 ; P, 
tribes, p. 183. 
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Pah!(lh)avas, pp. 48, 53, 54, 514 ; P.,s 
beaten by GotamTputra Satabarpi, 
p. 80;P.s., Persians or Parthiana 
known as, p. 178. 

Pahlavi, p. 11. 

Paila, p. 418. 

Paithapa, pp. 389, 518 ; P. capital of 
the Deoean, p. 30; P., Siri Pole- 
ineos or PuJumSyi ruling at, aoo. to 

, Ptolemy, pp. 31, .515 ; P., vieeroyalty 
of l.nclbrabhrtyas at, p. 517. 

Pakores (Indo-Parthian king), p. 31. 

Paksilasvamin or VatsySyaiia, pp. 
59^ 318. 

Pa-la-fa-to, (transcribed as Parvata 
by M. Julien), central province of 
Panjab called so, by Hwan Thsang, 

p. 106. 

Pali, pp. 18, 39, 45, 297, 423; P., 
Buddhist works in, p. 57. 

Papava, p. 328. 

PanoadaS of Bharatltirtha, p. 77 
fnl. 

Panoajana, p. 300. 

Panoala, conquered by Yavanas, aoo, 
to Gargl Saihhita, p. 178. 

PanoElah, pp. 500, 501. 

Panoalas, pp. 507, 508. 

Pancaratras, pp. 287-289, 291, 294, 
411; P.-£gamas, p. 412 ; P.-Saihhi- 
tas, p. 290 ; P. system, pp. 288, 289, 
294; P. or Bbagavata system, 
Bamanuja’s same as, p. 290 ; P. a 

. distinct system independent of 
Yedas and ITpanisads, p. 293. 

Panoasiddhantika of Varahamihira, 
pp. 50, 874. 

Panoavattis, p. 311. 

Panolfcarapa, p. 77. 

Pap^ava, family name mentioned by 
Patjmjali, p, 404. 

Pan4avas, pp. 291, 418, 424; their 
race, p, 79 ; P.s, story of (i. e. Mbh.). 
as ancient, in Patanjali’s time, p. 84; 
P.S., skill of, in gambling, ref. to,, in 
Yasavadatta, p. 87 ; P.s,' audience 
hall constructed ? for, by ; Maya- 

- 'A8uia,p.'98. 

Pa;p4«>'" PP* 84, 86, 89. -.i. j ' 

Psp^ya, p. 12. ' -t.'i 


Papdyas, p. 11. 

Pahgn, (Purusa is said to be), p. 67, 
Papini, pp. 83, 84, 92, 124, 126, 128, 
129, 136, 138 fn 1, 139, 141 & fn 2, 
142-147, 153, 155, 157-165, 168 fn 2, 
169-172, 182, 186, 187, 190, 191, 
193-195, 197, 198, 203,204, 216, 224 
&fn 1, 292, 351, 374, 375. 385, 393, 
400-402, 423, 476, 496-510 ; P., TV. 
2. 127; p. 103 ; P. IV. 1. 169, IV. 

2. 77, IV. 2. 99, IV. 2, 103, IV. 2. 
183, IV. 3. 91, IV. 3. 93; p. 104 ; 
P., IV. 2. 82, IV. 2. 117, V. 3. 114, 
V. 3. 117, p. 105; P., IV. 2. 75, IV. 

3. 143, IV. 3. 93, V. 3, 114, p. 106 ; 
P., V. 3. 117, p. 107 ; P., III. 2. Ill, 
p. 108 fn 1; P. III. 3. 123, p. 109 ; 
P., I. 1. 68, II. 4. 23, p. 110; P., I. 
3. 2, II. 1. 16, n. 3. 28 ; III. 3. 134, 
III. 3. 136, V. 3. 57, p. Ill fn3; 
P., III. 2. 123, p. 113; P., III. 
2, 111, III. 2. 123 ; p. 114 ; P., HI. 

1.26, p. 121; P., III. 3. 136, 
p. 122;?., V. 3. 99, p, 125; P., 

1. 1. 51, p. 126 fn 1 ; P. VI., 4. 3, 
P. 127 fnl; P. VII. 1.100. ibid 
fn2; P., Vir. 4.7, ibid fn 5 ; 
P., III. 2. Ill, p. 128 fn 1; P, Ilf. 
3. 115, ibid fn 2 ; P., V. 3. 67, p. 129;. 
P., I. 2.1, II. 4. 32, III. 3.127, III 
3.141,1V. 3.6,1V. 3. 143, V. 1. 30, 

V. 3.20,p. 142 ; P., III. 2. 123, III. 
11. 134, p. 143; P., VI. 1. 86, VI. 4. 1, 

VI. 4. 2, VI. 4. 3. VI. 4. 12, VI. 4. 14, 
VI. 4. 16, VI. 4. 19, VI. 4. 22, VIII. 

2. 36, p. 144; P., VI. 4. 23, 4. 24, 4. 34, 

4. 37, 4. 40, 4. 42, 4. 45, 4. 46, 4.47, 4. 48, 
p, 145;P.,VI. 4. 49, 4. 51, 4.52, 4.55, 
4. 56, 4. 57, 4. 62, p. 146; P., V. 3. 99, 
p. 154; P., IV. 2.75, IV. 2.104, 

p. 162; P.,V,3.99, p. 168fn2; P„ 
VIII, 1.15, p. 169; P. I. 1.68., 
P. 182 ; P., 1. 1. 68, p. 188 ; P., VI. 

3.26, Vni.1.15, p. 189; P., HI. 

1.26, P.209; P. HI. 2. Ill, p. 212 ; 
P., HI. 2.23, 11. 3.36, IV. 2.104, IV, 

3. 64, IV. 3.98, IV. 3. 99, VI. 3.6. 

p. 213; P., IV. 2.25, IV. 3. 98, 

; p. 81Si P.,n. 3.6,p. 219; P., IlL 
2, % P., III. 3. 113, III. 3. 117, p. 221; 
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P., II. 3.36, II. 3. 37, p. 338; P., IV. 

3. 76, p. 372 ; P., IV. 2, 104, ibid fnl ; 

P., IV. 3. 98, p. 291 ; P. I. 3. 25, 
p. 296 ; P., V. 3. 99, p. 317; P., IV. 

2. 60, p. 404 ; P„ I. 4. 103, p. 496 ; 

P., 1.3. 1, P.1, 4. 9, I. 4.56. 

I. 4. 59, III 1.1. p. 497; P., 

II. 3.48, p. 498; P., I. 2. 51, IV. 

2. 69, IV. 2. 81, p. 507; P., I. 2 53, 
p. 508 ; P., 1. 2. 56, p. 50 9; P., three 
centuries before Patanjali, p, 81 ; 

flourished before 3rd century 
B, C. at least, p. 162; Maha- 
bhasya of .Patanjali, a com. on his 
grammar, pp. 81, 108; P, (VI 2. 38) 
on accent of Maha, in Mbh., p.82; 
P., significant mention ofVasudeva 
and Ar juna together by, in IV. 3. 98, 
ibid; P. on names of places etc. 
p. 102f, ; P„ referred ^ to, as Sal5- 
tunya ( native of Salatura ) in 
copper-plate grant of Dharasena 
IV. p. 103; P., theory of 

technical terms of, pp. 131, 496 ; P. 
names of places of Southern India 
not found in, p. 161; P., modern 

verses attributed to, belong to 
another author of the time of, p. 
164; P., author of .SstadhySyi, pp. 
164, 226; P., Hetumati ca IIL 1. 
126, p. 210; .P., Mahabharata men- 
tioned by, pp. 404, 423; P., the 
Indian Grammatical Legislator, 
p. 500. 

Pan jab, pp. 11, 18-23 ; P., Candra- 

gupta being present in, at the time 
of Alexander’s invasion, p. 5 ; P., i 
Manshera in, Asoka Inscriptions 
at, p. 10 ; P., Western, coins of 
Gondophares found in, p. 32 ; P., 
Copper Coins found in, p. 33 ; P., 
Aryans settled in, pp, 99, 100 ; P., 
ancient geography of, p. 103. 
Pantaleon (descendant of Demetrius), 
p. 19. 

Pantheism, p* 400. 

Pantheon, Brahmanio, p. 44. 

Papya ( vendible ), pp. 155, 156, 190, 
"''192-195,197, 204. 
para ( manifestation of God ), p. 284. , 


Parada river, p. 255. 

ParSkramahka, a title, p. 39. 

Parama ( Pancaratra Saihhitai ), 

p. 290. 

Parama-Bbagavatas ( Candragupta 
II, Kumaragupta and Skandagupta 
called, on Coins ), p. 43. 
Paramagamacudamani-SamhitaL(Pan- 
carEtra-S. ), p. 290. 

Paramapus (atoms) of Vaisesikas, 
p. 69. 

Paramaras of Ujjayim and Dhara- 
desa, p. 414. 

Para^ara, Mbb. quoted in com. on, by 
Sayapa, p. 91. 

Parasara Smrti, p. 303. 

Parasmaipada, distinction between, 
and Atmanepada, p. 297, 
Parasurama, p. 301. 
Parasvarupavirodbin, p. 286. 
Paribhasendusekhara ofN agojibhatta, 
p. 316. 

Parik^it, father of Janamejaya, p. 79 ; 
P., son of Abhimanyu restored to 
life by Krspa, ref. to, in Kadam- 
bari p. 86, 

Parinamavada, theory of, p. 77 fn 2, 
Paris, pp. 339, 340. 

Parisads, p. 256. 

Parivrajaka Maharajas, Copper 
Charters issued by, p. 55. 
Parnadatta, Skandagupta’s governor 
of Surastra, p. 44, 

Paroksa, p. 497. 

Paropamisus, p, 20, 

Parsis, pp. 330, 378. 

Parsus, a warlike tribe (Panini V. 3, 
117 ), p. 105. 

Parsusthana, country of Parsus, 
warlike tribe ( Papini V. 3.117 ), 
Fo-li-shl-sa-tang-na, probably 
derived from, p. 105. 

Parthenos ( Gr. ), i. e. Parthona 
name of a Zodiac sign, p. 387, 
Parthian dynasty, Saka princes in- 
cluded in, by Smith, p. 519. 
Parthians, p. 49; P.s, or Persians spo** 
ken of as Palhavas, p. 178. 
PSrthona i. e. Parthdnos (Gr,), name 
of a Zodiac sign, p, 387. 
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Parvata, nam©- ■■ of: ;0 aco... to 

Panin! IV, S.14S and IV. 3.93, 
p. 106; P., Gandi'Scarya obtained 
tradition froiDj p. 184. 

Parvata, ' Pa-la-fa-to, .; transcribed 
as, by M, Julien, p, 106. 

Parvati, p. 412, . 

Pasn ( cattle or wealth ), p. 397. 

Pasupata, p. 287. 

Pa^upatas, p. 294. ■ ' , 

PStSlavijaya, p. 206. 

Patall ( for Uj jay ini ), p. 50. 

Pataliputra, pp. 12, 40, 50, 111 fn3, 
114, 122, 123, 131, 132, 167, 206, 276 
277; P., capital of Sandrakottos, 
p. 3; P., capital of Candragupta 
situated at the confluence of the 
Ganges and the Erannoboas, p. 5; 
P., capital of Magadha, often 
referred to, by Patanjali, p. Ill; 
P., aco. to Patanjali situated on 
the Bona, pp. 5, 111 fn2; P., Patan- 
jali flourished in the reign of king 
of, p, 108; P., author of Maha- 
bhSsya lived to the east of, aco, 
to Weber, really to north-west of 
SSketa, p. 128; P., or Kusumpura, 
p. 178. 

Patanjali, pp. 18, 20, 54, 83, 84, 92, 95, 
96, 98, 109 fnl. 111, 113 fn4, 124- 
126, 128, 129, 131-134, 137, 138 fnl, 
139 and fn 1, 140, 141 and fn 3, 142- 
147,149-152, 155-158, 160, 162, 164, 
165, 168-185, 186 fn 1, 187, 189-192, 
194, 195, 197, 198, 201, 202, 204, 205, 
209-211, 213-215, 216 andfn 1,291, 
296, 297, 316, 328, 387, 403-405, 408, 
443, 497, 500, 504, 508 ; P. speaks of 
Pataliputra situated on the Sona, 
p. 5; alluding to the Mauryas, 
and speaking of OandraguptasabhS, 
ibid ; his date about 142 B. C., 
pp. 17, 81, 119, 131 ; P., refers to 
Yavanas (arupad Yavanah SSke- 
tam; arupadYavanahMadyamikam) 
under PSpini III. 2. Ill, p, 
17 f ; P. refers to Pusy anaitra 
in MababhSsya, ibid; his bhasya 

■ bn 'pt^' 65;'. P., . author f- 

of com. on PSi^inf s worki p. 102 ; • 


his MahSbhSsya i, e, com. on 
Papini, p. 108; P., com. by, on 
the Sutra etc. of 

Panini, p. 82 ; P., main story of 
Mbb. current long before the tinae 
of, pp. 83, 84; P., Panjab called as 
Bahlika by, under Panini IV, 2. 117 
and V. 3. 114 ; p. 105; P. lived in the 
reign of Puspamitra (178 B. C. to 
142 B. 0. ), pp, 114, 116, 122, 130, 
185 ; P., Weber’s remarks on date 
of, p. 115 ; P., ref. to Puspamitra- 
SabhS in, ibid; P., brought to 25 after 
Christ by Weber, p. 116; his Bhasy a 
introduced in Kasmir by CandrS- 
carya, p. 118; P., on Papini, III, 1.26, 
p. 121 and fnl ; R, on sacrifices of 
Puspamitra, p. 122 ; his native 
place Gonarda, ibid ; his native 
place to north' west by west of 
Oudh, p. 123 ; P., Comments on 
VSrtikas ; agrees with KStySyana, 
refutes him, recasts PSninPs Sutras, 
discusses and explains even in the 
absence of a Vartika, gives supple- 
mentary rules ( Istis ) p. 147 ; his 
work is Com. on edition of Katya- 
yana etc., ibid; P., flourished 
short time after Mauryas, p. 156 ; 
P„ called Tirthadarsin ( seer of sav- 
ing truth ) by Bhartrhari, p, 184 ; 
P., arguments for date ( 150 B. C. ) 
of, summed up, pp. 184-185 ; 

Path, (Eight-fold) viz. right views, r. 
resolve, r. speech, r. action, r. liv- 
ing, r. effort, r. self-knowledge, 
r. contemplation, misery destroyed 
by, p. 9. 

Patika, p. 22 ; P., mentions Moga (i.c. 
Saka Emperor Maues ), p. 23; P„ of 
TaksaiilS, ibid, 

; Patna, p. 123. 

Paul, St., his Cathedral, p. 333. 

Paulisa ( Siddhanta ), p. 57. 

I Pauskala, derived from Puskala of 
Pariini, ancient capital of Gan- 
dhara, p. 106. 

Pauskara { Panoaratra Samhitl ), p, 

: 

•'i'aui^aitaSaiihiiS, p. 289. ■ 


Genibal Mdix 


■Payasya (curds or milk), p. 491' 

'Percy Gardner, pp, 19' fnl, 28. 

fnl, 34 fill. 

Perfect, pp. 160,: 174, 

Periplus of the Erythrean Sea, author 
of this work unkoowu, p. 3 ; P„ p, 
,18.' 

Persiau pantheon, emblems of deities 
from the, on Coins, p. 34. 

Persians or Parthians spoken of as 
, . Falhavas, p, 178.' 

Peshwas, servants of Baja of Satara, 
p. 513. 

Peshawar, p. 31, 

Petenikas, p, 12, 

Petersberg (St.) Lexicon, pp. 169^ 
187, 188, 401. 

Peterson, Dr. Peter, pp. 158, 164-170, 
173, 175-178, 180-183, 185, 186 and 
fnl, 187-207, 343; P. on date of 
Patanjali, p. 156; P, refers Patanjali 
to time of Skandagupta of Gupta 
Dynasty, p. 157; P., obituary 

notice of, pp. 523-527; P., editor of 
Balakapda of Bamayapa, Hitopa- 
de4a, KSdambari, SubhasitSvali, 
Sarhgadharapaddhati, p. 525 ; 
his alphabetical index of all the 
poets in Sanskrit literature in his I 
introduction to Subhasitavali of 
Valiabhadeva, ihid\ P„ editor of 
Nyayabiudutika, a Buddhistic work, 
ih%d\ his work on Jain literature, 
ihidi, P., editor of some Bgveda 
Hymns, p. 526 ; P., author’s appre- 
ciation about the original research 
work of, p, 527. 

Peukalas derived from Puskala of 
Papini, p. 106. 

Phala or FurusErtha ( end of life ), 
p. 284. 

Phala ( fruits or objects of life ), 
p. 287. 

Phelps, Colonel A., sometime Oom- 
inissary--Generai Bombay, friend of : 
author, author, well received by, : 
p.^339; P., p. 355. j 

Philoxenus, p. 19» 

Phoenicians, p. 466. j 

.Piiigala,p.'371. ^ m 
Pippala tree, p. 36. i 


m 

Pipru, name of Asura, ,p. 94. , 

Pischel, p. 396. 

Pistapun, temple of, p* 44. 

Pitinika, p. 12. 

Piyadasi, Insofiptions of, . ,p. 12 fui 
P. Inscriptions by Senart, ,p. ,13 fnl. 
Pluta (long vowel ), pp. 96, 602. 

Poona, Soma ■ Sacrifice held at,, in 
1873, p. 230; P. dist., inscriptions 
in, p. 517. 

Prabhakara, founder of atheistic 
Mimamsa school, p. 68, 

Prabhasa, near Patfcap Somnaih or 
Somnath aoo. to Dr. Stevenson, 
p. 254. 

PrSoyHS, p. 134. 

Pradhana (or Prakrfci) first principle, 
PP. 66, 68, 71, 73, 74,410, 497; 
Pradipa, p. 189. 

Pradipoddyofce, p. 189. 

Pradyumna, p. 285 ; P. sprang from 
Saiiikarsana, p, 288. 

Praisa (order), pp. 490, 492. 

PrajS (progeny), p. 397. 

Prajapati, p, 98 ; P. (all) as material 
cause p. 214 ; P., p. 215. 

Prakalpita, p. 153. 

Prakalpitah, p. 151. 

PrakatErtha, work, p* 300, 

Prakrit, pp. 24, 32, 39, 45, 60, 61, 385. 
Prakrit language, p. 18; P,, one 
legend in, on the the reverse of the 
Coins, p. 21. 

Prakrit legend, p. 19. 

Prakrtapraka^a of Vararuci, p. 123 
fnl.'. 

Prakrfci, pp. 69, 75 ; P. (or PradhSna) 
first principle, pp. €6, 68, 73; P^ 
as material cause of things aco* to 
Prof. Wilson, p. 69; P. (MEyS) 
p. 291; P., (nature) of SEmkhya 
school, p. 410. 

PrapSthaka, p. 25. ; 

Prapatti, p, 286. 

Prapattiyoga (UpSya), p. 285. 
PrEptivirodhin, p. 287. . - 

PrSptr (he who attains it), p. 287. 
PrSpya (what iS; to be attained), 
, p.287.: 

; PrSrjunas, tribes, p. 
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Frauthana/Saniaja, Justice Eanade’s 
, iectiire ..at, ,P* 453. 

PrSsSda (temple), p. 46 j P., p. 221. 
Prasasti, p. 206. , 

Prasastis, histotial accounts of prin- 
ces, p;: 4.,., 

PrStaranuvSka, p. 321. , 

PratliamS (case), pp. 498, 502. 

Pratika, p. 203. 

Pratinfdhi, Pant, Shnmant Balasaheb, 
bis munificent help to Mahabharata 
edition of tbeBbandarkar Institute, 

p. 425.',. 

Pratisakbya of White Yajurveda, 
p. 315. 

Prat oil i, e. gallery, (on inscription), 
P. 43. 

Pratyahara Sntras, pp. 127, 139, 498. 
PratySkbySna ( speaking against), 
pp. 140, 143. 

Pratyaya, p. 496 ; under III. 1. 1, pp. 
497, 502, 503. 

Pratyudaharapas (counter-examples) 

p. 212. 

Pravabapa, a prince, son of Jaibala, 
(Obandogya Upanisad, V. 3), p. 292. 
PraySga, pp. 42, 56. 

Prayafcna, p. 497. 

Prayoga, p. 306. 

Prayogas (manuals), pp. 230, 482, 

:"'494,': 

Prayoga-Darpapa used by MSdbyam- 
dinas, p. 225. 

Present, Progressive, p. 175. 

Present Tense, pp. 178 1, 210. 

Prinoep, bis Chronological Tables, 
p. 90 fn6. 

Principles of Stokbya system 25, 

. , viz. Prakrti or PradbSna, Mabat- 
tattva (or Buddbi) , Ahamkara, five 
, senses, . five organs of action, 
Manas, five subtle elements, five 
objects of the senses or ( gross ele- 
ments) and Purusa, pp, 66, 67. 

Prtba, wife of Papdu, ref. to, in 
KSdambari, p, 86^, _ 

JP|ibu,p. 301, 

Fftbvl, p. 67. • 

Prtbvisena, son of Budrasena (Ksa- 

trapa),’ p. 2& * ,/:r ■ /■ ' 


Ptolemy, pp. 24, 515, 517 ; bis geo- 
graphy, pp. 3, 513 ; F„ mentions 
Sagala, p. 162 ; F. Pbiladelpbos, 
Turamaya, (285-247 B. 0.), p. 12 ; 
P., ace. to, Pulumayi ruling at 
Paitbana, p. 31. 

Pudumayi, son of Gotamiputra, 
Vasitbiputa or VSsistbiputra, pp. 
275, *276. 

Pulakesi I, p, 45; P., ( 610 A. B. ) 
p. 327; P. II of Caluky a dynasty, 
pp. 366, 521. 

Pulinda, p. 12. 

Pulindas, p. 12 ; P.s, name Basyus 
applied to, p. 95 fnl. 

Pulumayi, pp. 30, 31, 38, 515-517 ; 
P., Ujjayinlinvaded by, p. 29 ; P., 
ruling at Paitbapa acc. to Ptolemy, 
p. 31; P„ son of Gotamiputra Sata- 
karni, p. 514 ; P., son-in-law of 
Rudradaman acc, to Smith, p. 515 ; 
P., as contemporary of Rudra- 
daman acc. to Smith, ibid\ P., same 
as Vasistbiputra of Kolhapur Goins, 
p. 516. ** 

Pupdarifca sacrifice, p. 44. 

Pupdi*as, name Basyus applied to, 
p, 95 fnl. 

Pup4rakas, Indian tribes, p. 53. 

Purakalpa, p. 150. 

Purapam, ref. to, in Brbadarapyaka 
Upanisad; p. 419. 

Purapas, pp. 2, 16-18, 30, 52, 56, 57, 
62, 68, 213, 276, 278, 280, 282, 348, 
365, 395, 408, 410, 412, 420, 512, 
516, 518; P.s giving list of Kings, 
p. 4f; P.s, VSyu, Vispu, p. 42; 
Ps., date of, p. 55; P.s, read in 
temples (very old system even in 
BSpa’s time), p. 86; Ps., made use 
of, by Antiquarians, p, 102 ; P.s, 
reference to Puspamitra in, p. 111 ; 
P.s, mentioned in some of the 
Brahmapas and Sutras, p. 407; P.s, 
Contents of, are: 1 creation, 2 dis- 
solution, 3 genealogy, 4 Manus or 
certain periods, 5 doings of persons 
belonging to certain families, ibid ; 
; P.S, written to extol ^ particular 
deities suoJl as Visnu, Siva, Burga, 
' ■ et^.t ‘ . i 
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Purodsla, pp. 484» 493» 

PuroMta (or priest of Kalki), p. S22. 
Purusa, pp* 68, 75, 410; P., referred to 
in Ptirasasukfea ( Rgv. X. 90 ), p. 6; . 

' Ms state described after death, p. 7, . 
P., last principle, p. 67; P. and Fra- 
krti distingnished, ibid; F., 

( absolute ego), p. 70. 

PurusSrtba or Phala (end of life ), 
p.284 

PurusSrthas are Bbarma, Artha, 
KSma, Kaivalya and Moksa, p. 286, 

PurusarthavirodMn, p, 286. 

PurusasSkta ( Rgv. X. 90 ), p. 6. 

Purusottama, p. 285. 

Purvapaksin ( opponent of Siddha- 
ntin),pp. 172, 198, 194. 

Pusan, Sukra { bright from ) of, in 
Rgveda, VI.58.1, p.321. 

Puskala ( PSpini IV. 2. 75. ), p. 106. 

Puspamitra, pp. 20, 110, 113 fn4, 114, 
115, 179, 180, 183, 185, 206, 276; P., 
or Pusyamitra, founder of Suhga 
dynasty, pp. 17, 81; P., founder of 
Suhga dynasty, reito, in PurEpas, 
p. 111; P., ( Papini III. 2. 12? ), 
p. 108; F„ under Papini, p. 121 and 
fnl ; P., Patanjali lived in the reign 
of, pp. 109, 111, 116, 122, 130; P., 
aco. to Yispu and VSyu Purapas, 
name of dynasty, acc. to former a 
BSlMka dynasty, p. Ill fn3; P., 
ref, to, in Bhagavata as name of 
individual, ibid; F,, wrong view of 
Prof. Lassen about, ibid ; P., ref. 
to, in M3lavikagnimitra, ibid; P., 
Gommander-in-Chief of Brhadatta, 
last Maury a king, p. 112; P., king 
about 178 B. C. to 142 B. 0., p. 113; 
P., supposed, one of 4th or 5th cen, 
p. 182; P., father of Agnimitra 
and grandfather of Vasumitra, 
p. 182; P. reigned in 2nd cen. B.O. 
ibid; F., conquered by Skanda- 
gupta, p. 184. 

Puspamitra-sabha ( Papini I. 1, 68 ) , 

p. 182. 

Pusyadharman, as successor of 
Brhadatta, aco. to Buddhist Aj^oka 
AvadSna, p. 113 fnl. 


m 

Pusyamitra, ^pp.ilS,. 180, 181 and fol, 
182, 205, 206; .P., . or Pospamitra, 
p. 17; P., represented by .Buddhisms 
as their persecutor, Ms son . Agni- 
mitra, ibid. 

Pusyamitras, name of a, tribe,. p.' 41; 
P., a name of a tribe mentioned in 
Purapas, p. 181 fnl. 

Putumavisa, p, 277. 


Eadbia, p. 11. 

Raghava, grandfather of Sarhga- 
dhara, author of Paddhati, p. 91. 

Raghavabhatta, his Com, on Nyaya- 
sSra of Bhasarvajiia, p. 299. 

Raghu, p. 221. 

RaghunSthabhatta Siroraani, aiu.hor 
of Didhitl, p. 317. 

Raghuvaiiisa, work of Killidasa, 
p. 60 ; R„ IV. 52, 53, 58, p. 238. 

Rajalipikaras ( royal scribes ), p. 37. 

Rajas, pp. 66, 69. 

Rsja^ekhara, Subandhu mentioned in 
a Sioka attributed to, p. 87 ; R., 
Papini spoken of as author of 
JambuvatTjaya, in a verse of, 
p. 164. 

Rajataraiigipi,, pp. 116, 118, 134, 136, 
165 and fnl, 166 and fnl, 365, 366, 
368, 376; R., Kaniska, Haviska, and 
VSsudeva or Vasuska, belonging 
to Turuska race, noticed in, p. 33; 
R., reference to VikramSditya 
Sakari in, p, 50 ; B., ref. to Ragar- 
juna in, p. 117 ; R., calls Kaniska 
etc. asTuruskas, p. 178 ; 

Rajvade, Prof., his paper on Bhaga- 
vadgita, p. 423. 

RSjavSrttika, p. 299. 

Bajrto Mahaksatrapasa Ghsamotika-’ 
putrasa Castanasa, legend on the 
reverse of the Coins, p. 24. 

Eajputana, Chronicles of Kings of, 
pp. 1, 11, 23. ; 

BSjub (v) ula, p. 22. 

BSjuvula, his coins, p. 28. 

Bakhumai, alluded to, often, in Hari- 
pStha of Jhanesvara, p. 324. 
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Bsksasas (Buddhists troubling BrSh- 
mauas in Da^iidakarai;iya), p, S86 ; 
E.s, p, mi 

ESma, pp, 288, 289, 293, 301, 328, 
369, 386, 406, 407, 412, 421; E., 
ref. to, in Mrcchakatika, p. 88; E„ 
incarnation of, p. 285; E., historical 
person, p. 471. 

EamSnanda, author of BatnaprabhE, 
p. 300. 

ESmanuJa, p. 77 fn2, 287, 289, 291, 
293, 294, 409, 419; doctrines of 
his school summarised in a work 
entitled Arfchapahcaka, p. 2S4; E., 
Narayaniya section older than, 
p. 288 ; his system is the same 
as the Pancaratra or BhHgavata, 
p. 290; bis doctrine of the 
reality of God, p. 409, 

Eamapapdita, ESma called so, in 
Dasaratha JStaka, p. 406. 

ESmatirtha, place near Sopara, 
p. 255. 

EamSyana, pp. 217, 348, 365, 368' 
371, 396, 400, 406, 420, 424, 471; E., 
ref. to, in BSpa’s KSdambari, p. 86; 
E., supposed by some to represent 
struggles between Brahmapas of 
India, and Buddhists of Ceylon, p. 
386 j E., state of society pictured 
in, is archaic, p. 387; R., no men- 
tion of Maratha town in, ibid ; R., 
characters in, not mentioned in 
MahSbhasya, p. 406; E., a thorough 
historical work, p. 467 ; E., Bala- 
kSnda of, edited by Dr. Peter Peter- 
, . ► son, p. 525. 

Rambler, edited by Johnson, p. 130. 


RampurvE, p. 11. 


Banade, Justice, M. G., rejoinder to, 
pp. 453ff. , 


Bastral 

Rathha 
n Ul 


Bahga-ESmanuja, p. 328. 

Eapson, Prof., p. 519. 
RasagahgEdhara, p. 318. 

BSstikas, p. 12. . r , 

BSsfrakilta race, .p. 528.' *, 

BS§trakl|as, p. 521. : , r. ; . 
Rathiisus or , TowiaEall ^ in,^,^/Y.Nuaat ' 
p* 345, ^ ’ 




RatnaprabhS of EamSuanda* p. 300. 

Eaukuta, Tsaukuta same as, aoc. 
to Hwan Thsang, p. 104, 

Eavi or Hydraotes crossed by 
Alexander, p. 105 ; R., Sahgala to 
the east of, and Sakala to the West 
of, p. 162. 

Eeay, Lord, Chancellor of Bombay 
University and Governor of Bom- 
bay, p. 427. 

Eevakanta, Atharvavedins found in, 
p. 229.* 

Rgveda, pp. 100, 307, 308, 318, 321,, 
344, 369, 371, 398, 399, 418, 471, 477, 
480 fnl, 482 ; E. VIlI. 96. 9, p. 94; 
R. I. 1. 1, p. 224 fni; E. X. 88 
p. 305 ; E. VIIL58, pp. *309, 314; 
E. X. 191, p. 315; E. VI. 58. 1, 
p. 321; E., VIIL 11. 3, I. 81. 1, 
VI. 3. 7, p. 397 ; E., ten Mapdalas 
of, p. 99 ; E., Citpavana BrEhmapas 
nearly equally divided between, 
and the Black Yajurveda, p. 222; 
E. Bask ala Samhita, p. 306 ; E., 
regarded as Indo-Germanic work 
by European scholars headed 
by Eoth, p. 396 ; R,, III Mapdala, 
name Bharata indicating race 
occurs in, p. 422; E., VII Mandala; 
p. 422; E., hymns, *pp. 320, 371, *397, 
E., purpose of hymns of, p. 32if ; E., 
edited by Dr. Peter Peterson, p. 526; 
E. PratisEkbya, Saunaka, author of, 
p. 371 ; E. SEkhas five, X^valEyanl, 
SEmkhayani, Sakala, BSskala, and 
MSpduka, p. 308; E. Samhita, pp. 6, 
395 ; E., some hymns from, recited 
by the author at Vienna Congress 
in Aryan Section, p. 346; E, 
schools, SaihhitE of all, sam6,p. 315. 

Bgvedi, Vaidika, p. 225. 

Rgvedins, pp. 224, 228, 229. 

Riksoda, name of mountain, Arohosia, 
Arkhoj or Eokhoj derived from the 
name of, p. 104, 

Bks, p. 313; E.s in Egveda, some, 
found in other Vedas, p. 398. 

5k:s»3EiihitE, pp. 6, 94, 423; E., mean- 


-thctword in. p. 94* ^ ‘ 
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Book Edicts, their oonteBts, p, 1 5. 

Bokhaj { or ArkhoJ ) Arohosia called 
as, by Arab Geographers, p. 104, 

Rokhoj { Arohosia, ArkhoJ ) der- 
vied from the name of mountaiD 
Biksoda, p. 104. 

Romaka ( siddhanta ), p. 57. 

Roman Geographers, p. 103. 

Romans, p. 466, 

Rost, Dr., sometime Librarian, India 
OflSce, p. 334 ; R. , p. 340; R. 
of India Office, present at Vienna 
Congress, p. 341 ; R., Lndmg, 
Jacobi assembled at Vienna 
compared to Rsis assembled at 
J anaka’s MithilE, in author’s V erses 
sung at Vienna Congress, p. 347. 

Rotb, Dr., pp. 169, 188, 343, 397; R., 
one of the two authors of 
Sanskrit Dictionary, p. 130; R. of 
Tubingen, President of Aryan Sec- 
tion at Vienna Congress attended 
by author, p. 341; E* and Weber, 
compared to YSjfiavalkya In au- 
thor’s Verses sung at Vienna Con- 
gress, p. 347; R., Rgveda regarded 
as . Indo-Germanio work by him 
and other European scholars, 
p. 396; his curious phenomenon 
in the omission of termination of 
a case, pp, 397, 398; his edition 
of Nirukta, p. 498fnl, 

Rsis, pp. 7, 55, 287, 304, 320, 346, 347, 
371, 899, 409, 411, 418, 420; R.s, 
assembled at J anaka’s MithilS, Rost 
Ludwig, Jacobi, assembled at Vi- 
enna, compared to, in author’s 
Verses sung at Vienna Congress, 
p. 347. 

Rtavah, p, 486, 

Budra ( Tamas ), p. 69, 

Rudra god, pp. 38, 412, 

Rudrabhnti, p, 24. 

RudradSman, pp. 25, 27, 29, 516 ; R. 

(a MahSksatrapa), p. 24 ; R. at war^ 
with SStakarpi (the lord of the 
Deccan ), ibid ; his minister Suvl^. 
sEkba, ibid ; R. son of Jayadiman 
(Mk.), p.. 25 ; , his Sanskrit 
tion at Girnar, p. 61 R. grandson t 

■■ ■ i?. ■■■ * 


of Oastana, p. 514 ; . R. fatberinlaw 
of Pu|umayi, aco. to Smith, ^ p. 515 ; 
R. Satakarpi ( or Yajha ' Srr Sata- 
karpi) subdued by, p, 517. 

Rudradeva, p. 39. 

Rudrasena ( Mk. and K. ) pp. 25, 27 ; 
R, (Mk. and K.) son of Rudrasiiiiha, 
grandson of Rudradaman, grand- 
son of the son of Jay adSman, and 
great-grandson of the son of 
Oastana, p, 25; his genealogy, 
ibid ; R., son, of ViradSman (Mk.), 

p. 26. 

Budrasirhha (Mk. and K.), pp. 25, 27; 
R. ( a Ksatrap ) son of MahSksa- 
trapa Rudradaman, grandson of 
Ksatrapa JayadSman, great-grand- 
son of Mahaksatrapa Oastana, 
p. 24; R., son of Svami-Jiyadaman, 
(K.),p. 26. 

Rspa, one of the five Skandhas, p. 8 
fnl. 

BlpnEth, p. 11 ; R,, edict of, p. 13. 

Ruskin, referred to, as pessimist by 
Justice Banade, p* 453 ; B. p. 454. 


Saba Virasena, Minister of Candra- 
gupta II, and native of Pataliputra, 

^ p. 40. 

Sabarasvamin, a great Mimamsaka, 
author of Mimaihsabhasya, pp. 58, 
65, 293, 319. 

SSbaras, name Dasyus applied to, 

^p. 95 fnl. ^ , 

SabdEnu^asanaiEStra, p. 140. 

SabdavidyE, p. 163. 

SabdenduSekhara of Nagojibhaita, 
p. 316. 

SabraosB or Sambraca tribe, met with, 
by Alexander, same as Skr. Safix- 
vagri, aco. to General Cunningham, 
p. 106 ; S., probably Saubhreyas, p. 
107. 

SEdharapa, p. 503. 

SEgala, (Sakala) in Miiindapanho, a 
Pali Buddhist work, p. 162. 

Sagala, mentioned by Ptolemy ( i. e.: 

, SSkala and not SEnkala), p. 162. 
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SSgar dst., inscription in, pp. 40, 41. 

Sagasa, his; sons, bnrnt by Kapila, 
p.64. 

Sah coins, p. 279; S., or Satrap 
dynasty, p. 280. 

Sahs, overthrown by Gautamiputra, 
p. 279 ; S.S., final date of, 250 ( u e, 
Saka 328), p. 281 ; S.s, p. 282. 

Sahadeva, referred to, by Fatanjali, 
p.83, 

Sahasaram, edict of, p. 13. 

Sahasram, p. 11. 

Saiiiihalakas, p. 40. 

Saiva-Jgamas, p. 412; S. faith, p. 88. 

Saivas, system of Kaimir, p. 403. 

Saka Mana Boddo=Sakya Muni 
Buddha ( Greek name on Coins ), 

^ p, 34. 

Saka, Candragupta, the Maurya re- 
ferred to, in an inscription in the 
year 72 ( e. A. D. 150 ) of S. 
era, p. 5 ; S., p. 29 ; S. coinage, an 
imitation of Greco-Baotrian or 
Greoo-Indian coinage, p. 20 ; S. 
dynasty, p. 520 ; S.era, pp. 22, 31, 
32, 36, 40, 85, 89, 282, 325, 326 ; 

S., Kaniska believed to be founder 
of, pp. 35, 167; d. in A. D. 78, 
p. 280 ; S., founded by great King 
of Saka or Scythian race, p. 389 ; 
S. Kings, pp, 21, 516; S. power, 
foundation of, in 1st century B^ C., 
p. 22 ; S. race, pp. 293 ; S or 
Scythian race, p. 389 ; S. tribes, 
p. 183. 

Sakas, pp. 17, 18, 20, 21, 23, 27, 28, 32, 

- 33, 38, 48, 50, 53, 54, 58, 376, 404, 
^413,514,^517, 518; S.s, imperial, 
p. 28 ; S.s beaten by Gotamiputra 
SStakarni, p. 30 ; S.s or Satraps 
d.riven from MaharSstra, between 
124 and 132 A. D., p. 31 ; S.s, ( Le. 
Satraps of MSlwS ), p. 49 S.s, 
Indo-Soythians were called as, in 
Bajatarangipi, p. 178, ^ . 

Saka,!^llpafc51a, p.‘389. 

^akakila,p. 3,89. >4 -V;:' . . 

SSk a) a. If ehapde r bf,r ^ • ( II.*’ 

Milinda,’- the Greek ’ ; 


S., in Panjab, capital of yavana 
king, Menander, p, 18; S., p. 20; S, 

{ i, e. Sangala ) name of town cap-, 
tured by Alexander, p. 105; S. and 
Sangala as different places, ibid ; 

S., capital of Madras, p, 105f; S. to 
the west of BSvi, p. 162; S., capital 
of Madras aco. to MahSbharata, 
ibid; S., old city rebuilt by Euthy- 
demia of Indo-Bactrian king, ibid; 

S., in Punjab, Milinda king ruling 
at, p. 388. 

SSkala, pp. 308, 31.4, 412., S., Kielborn 
compared to, in author’s Verses 
sung at Vienna congress, p. 347; 

S., teacher of one of the two differ- 
ent recensions of Rgveda, p. 371. 

SSkala SakhS, pp. 308, 313, 314,372; 

^ S. SamhitS, pp. 309, 310, 313, 314. 

Sakalas, pp, 308, 309, 311, 313, 314. 

SEkalya, author of Pada text of 
Bgveda, pp. 371, 372. 

SakanrpakEla, p. 389. 

SakSri (enemy of Sakas), i. e., Vikra- 
mSditya (Candragupta II, 400 A.D.), 
pp. 49, 60, 326, 520. 

Sakasena, p. 31. 

Sakayavanam, an instance of aggre- 
gate Dvandv a, p. 18. 

Sakendrakala, p. 389. 

Saketa or AyodhyS, pp. 18, 42, 52, 56, 
108, 114, 116-118,122, 123, 131, 174, 
177, 178, 182, 184 ; S. ( sWasti ) 
or Ayodhya, province of Guptas, 
p. 51 ; S., Patanjali lived to north- 
west of, p. 128 ; SEketa, siege of, 
by Yavana, before 85 B. C., pp. 173, 
178; S., conquered by Yavanas 

aco. to Gargi Samhits, ibid, 

SEkbS of Veda, p. 223. 

SSkbSs (schools) of Brahmans, pp 53^ 
54,372. 

Sakti, pp. 285, 288. 

SakuntalS, pp. 80, 120, 164, 371. 374. 

SEkya clan, Buddha, a Ksatriya 

' ' 

' horn in Iiumbtnl groye, 

; reHos, p. 23 ; S., p. 31* 
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SSlaliura, PS^iini referred to, as native 

of, in copperplate grant of Dhara- 
sena IV, p. 103 ; hence P., called 

f 

SalSturiya, p* 163. 

SSlatnrlya ( native of SSlatnra ), 
Papini referred to as, in copper- 
plate grant of Bharasena IV, 
p. 103 ; S. ( Papini ) a native of 
Salstnra, p. 163# 

Salere ( Greek name on Coins ), p. 34, 
SalivShana, pp. 165, 389, 390 ; S, or 
Safeavahana, pp. 326, 517; sVSaka 
known upto 13th century as ‘ the 
era of the Baka King of Kings’ and 
,‘the era of the coronation of the 
Saka King ’ p. 21; S. or SStavEhana 
dynasty followed Saka Kings, p. 
325 ; S. Saka ( two names of the 
dynasties combined ), ibid ; S., pp. 
389, 390. 

Sal^s, p. 390. 

SamSnya, pp. 152, 153. 

Samatata, p. 39. 

Sama-Samhita, p. 224 and fn 1. 
Samaveda, pp. 229, 418, 

Samavedis, p. 229. 

Samas, p. 229. 

Sambandha ( relation \ p. 287. 
Sambhu, dedication of a cave to, { on 
inscription ), p. 43. 

Sambodbi, i, e. Perfect Knowledge, 
A4oka set out for, p. 13. 

Sambracss or Sabracm tribe met with 
by Alexander, same as Skr. Sam- 
vagri, acc, to General Cunnnigbam, 

p. 106, 

Samdbi rules, p. 227, 

Samdbya, p. 314. 

Saiiidbya-Vandana, time of, pp. 223, 
224 ; S., p. 313. 

Samgba ( Assembly ), pp. 10, 24. 
Samghadaman, son of Budrasiihha 
. (Mk.), p. 26. 

SamhUa,pp. 225, 228, 308, 898,495; 
' S., defined, p. 227 ; S., defined by 
PSnini, as parah samnikarsah (L 
vi4 109), p. 498. ” 

SaihhitSs, p. 225. 
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Samjna,: ■ one of , the five' : Skandhas, 

: p. 8 fnl ; S„ p. 214 ; S., tteohnioal 
term), pp. 497, 501. 

SaihjnEs, pp. 500, 502, 504-506, 508, 
509. 

SaibjnSna (i. e, Sanijna), p. 505. 

Saihjfiana hymn of Bgveda, pp. 312- 

314. 

' / / 

SaiiikarScSrya (or Saihkara), pp. 59, 

63 fn3, 64, 65 fnl, 77, 289, 293, 294, 
328, 337, 338, 405, 409; his Vedanta 
Bhasya, pp. 62, 65, 73 fnl, 75 
fnl,* 150, 300; S., date of, 9th 
century, pp. 88, 89 ; S., Narayapiya 
section older than, p. 288; his 
Bhasya (VSyu PurSpa qutoted in), 
p. 56 ; his com. on BhagavadgitE 
(episode of Mbh.), p. 88 ; S., men- 
tioned in Zohga-Be^a-Oarita, a 
Tamil Chronicle in the Mackenzie 
Collection, ibid ; his system follow- 
ed by Prof. Deussen, p. 324 ; S., 
clue to his theory of world-illusion 
be found in Nihilism of Buddhist 
MabSySna school, p. 325. 

Saihkara-Vijaya of MSdhava, p. 92. 

Samkarsapa, pp. 285, 289 ; S., invo- 
cation to, (on inscriptions), p. 38 ; 
S., constant companion of Krspa, 
p. 212 ; S., sprang from Vasudeva^ 

p. 288. 

SSiiikbSyana, pp. 305, 306, 312"315, 
371, 418 ; S„ SSkbS, pp. 304, 305, 308, 
309, 313, 315 ; S. Sambita, pp. 305, 
309, 314 ; S., Grbya Sutra, p. 305 ; 
S. Sutras, pp. 309, 310, 314. 

Samkbya, pp. 76, 291, 328; S. doc- 
trines, pp. 62, 63; S. Philosophy 
revived by Isvarakrspa, p. 59 ; S., 
pp. 62-78 ; S. principles, p. 69 ; S. 
School, p. 62 ; S. system, pp. 68, 74, 
410. 

SSnikbyas, pp. 62, 64* 69, 71, 72, 74, 
75, 77 ; S.s, Buddhists preceded by, 
P-76. 

SSmkbya-KSrikEs of Isvarakrsna, 
p# 59. ' , 

SSmkbya Pravaoana, (a collection of 
Sfitras) ascribed to Kapila, p.,64^ 
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S.s ■ ViJiSoa /Bli!kp®e: bh5§ya on, 
P.65,V 

SSmkhya Sara quoted, pp. 68 fnl, 299 
foS. ^ , 

SSImkliyatattvakanintidi, p, 299. 
Saiiikhyayoga, p. 287. 

Saiiipradiyavids (persons acquainted 
witk tradition), p. 396. 

Samprati (present time), pp. 150, 156. 
SaibsEra (snooession of lives and 
deaths), p, 284. 

SamskSra, one of the five Skandhas, 
pp. 8 fnl, 462. 

Samudragnpta, pp. 43, 49, 206, 520; 
S., son of Cangragnpta I, p. 39 ; 
S., great grandfather of Skanda- 
gupta, p. 183. 

SamvSgri,Sambrao 80 or Sabracaesame 

as, aoc. to General Cunningham, 

p. 106. 

Safnvat Era ( 57 B. C.), Vikramaditya 
founder of, p. 374. 

Sanabares (Indo-Parthianking), p. 33. 
Sanakanikas, tribes, p. 39. 
Sanasiddha, his wife HarisvaminT, 
p. 46. 

Sanoi, pp. 35, 46; S., inscription at, 
pp. 29, 40 ; S., remains of Stupas 

at, p. 37. 

Bapdilya, pp. 289, 290. 

Bandraootta, same as Oandragupta 
(Oandagutta), ambassador Megas- 
thanes sent to the court of, by 
Selukos, aco. to Greek writers, 
p. 326. 

Sandrakottos, a King of Pataliputra, 
p. 3, 

Sandrakottus, L e, Oandragupta, 

p. 206. 

Sanga or Bandha, p. 70. 

Sangala (Skr. SSkala) name of town 
captured by Alexander, p. 105 ; 8. 
and SSkala as different places, ibid; 
S, i, e. Sankala ( Papini, IV. 2. 75 ), 
p. 106 ; 8., p. 163. 

Sshgala, identified with Sankala of 
. Papini, IV. 2. 75, destroyed by 
Alexander the Great, p. 162 ; 8., to 
, the east of BSvi, ^ 

Sangha* ;p, 47. c. _ , f-,- - ■ ; ■ 


SSnkala, ■ \ and, ^ ,'SShgala identified, 

p. 162. 

SankalEdi group, Plpini IV, 2,75, 

p. 106. 

Sankha, p. 328. 

Sanskrit, as Vernacular of Indian 
Aryans (author's view), p. 337. 
Sanskrit passages quoted from Bena- 
res edition of Mah2bbasya, pp. 
136, 137; Skr. p.^from KatySyana 
quoted, p. 211 fnl; Skr. p.s from 
Patanjali and Kaiyata quoted, 
p. 216 fnl ; Skr. p.s from A^valS^ 
yana etc, quoted, p. 224 fnl. 

Santi (or ®parvan) book of MahS- 
bhSrata, pp. 9, 63, 69 fD2, 72 fn2, 
287; S., Narayapiya section at the 
end of, p. 405. 

Sapta-hautra, pp. 490-492. 
Sapta-hautra prayoga, pp. 489, 493, 
Saptasati, by Hsla, p. 45. 

Sapta Sindhavah i. e. seven rivers of 
the Vedas, p. j.04. 

Sarasvatl (same as Zend Haraqaiti 
i, e» Archotis river) one of the 
Sapta Sindhus, p. 104; S., p. 133. 
Sarasvatikanthabharana, a Work 
ofBhojaon Rhetorics, Rajasekha- 
ra*s Works quoted in, p. 87 ; S., 

^ p. 90. 

Sariraka Sutras of Badarayana, prin- 
cipal work of Vedanta, p. 409. 
Sarhgadhara,^ pp. 87, fn 2, 92 ; S., his 
Paddhati; S., grandson of Raghava, 
p. 91 ; his Paddhati edited by Dr. 
Peter Peterson, p. 525. 

Sarngin, image of ( on inscription ), 
p* 43. 

Sarpasatra or serpent- sacrifice, per- 
formed by Janamejaya at Harihara 
‘ at the junction of TuhgabhadrS 
and HaridS, p. 92f; S., p. 120. 
Sarvadamana or Bharata, son of 
Dusyanta and SakuntalS, p. 79, 
Sarvadarsana Samgraha, work of 
■ Madhava, pp, 64, 73 fnl-3, 74 fn3, 
76 fnl, 91 fnl-2; S., ref. to Maha- 
. bharata in, pp. 90, 91, 
BarvEnukrama of KEtyEyana, pp» 
3(^ 305, 309, 314. 
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SSs (root), p. 499. 

^astra, repeated by Hots, p. 321. 

Sat (not six but part of Vausat here), 
p. 486, 

Satakanisa Ranno, legend of, pp, 

^ 277,279, 

SStakarpi, pp, 515, 516; S., the lord 
oftheDeooan ( Daksi^Spatha), pp. 

, 24, 514 ; S., successor of Krspa, p. 

, 30 ; S.^Gautamiputra, pp. 239, 275, 
276; S. JLndhrabhrfcya dynasty 
known by the name of, acc. to Smith, I 
p. 513 ; S., name of a king and not ! 
a family name as thought by Smith, : 
p. 514; S. subdued by RudradSman 
same as Yajna Sri SStakarni, p. 
^517, 

Satapatha BrShmapa III 2. 1. 18-24, 
p. 96 ; S. B., p. 98 ; S. B., rarely 
one found knowing the whole of, 
by heart, p. 228. 

Satara dist., Mahuli in, p. 228. 
SatasEhasri or composed of a lakh of 
Slokas, MahEbhErata called, pp. 
54, 405. 

SEtavEhana, pp. 30, 389 ; S., or SSli- 
vShana, pp. 326, 517 ; S., Andhra- 
bhrtya dynasty known by his 
name, p. 513; S., dynasty, p. 279 ; S., 
(or SalivShana) princes ruling over 
Maharastra, p. 30 ; S., King, p. 280; 
S. race, pp. 276, 277, 281, 282, 514. 
SatavEhanas, pp. 36, 278, 518, 521. 
Satiyaputa, a country, p. 11. 
Satiyaputas, country of, pp. 512, 513. 
Satpute (corresponding to Satiyapu- 
tas) family name of Maratha, Prab- 
, ^ bhu and BrEhmanas in Poona dist,. 
Pe 513. 

3atrap (Ksatrapa), same as KsaharS- 
ta Kahapana, p. 278. 

Satrap or Sah dynasty, p, 280 ; S., p. 

389 ; S. Kings, p. 39. 

Satraps, pp. 23, 38 ; S.s ruling over 
MahErEs^ra also, p. 30; S.s of 
MElwa ( Le, Sakas ), p. 49. 

Sattan, p. 37. 

JSattra or a feeding-house for travel- 
lers, p. 25. 


Sattras, p. 44. 

Sattva, 66, 67, 69. 

Satvata, name of a descendant of 
Yadu: his race was race or clan of 
Satvatas, p. 291; S,, branch of Yadu 
race, p. 425; S. race, p. 292; S. 
religion, p. 291 ; Satvatapumgava, 
VSsudeva called, p, 292, 

SEtvatas, p. 291. 

SEtvatasaihhitS, pp. 289, 291 ; S„ 

( PShcarStra-SamhitE ), p. 290. 
Satyadaman, son of Damaghsada (K.) 
pp. 25, 27. 

SatyakEma, son of Jabala, pp. 487, 
488. 

SatyE^raya Sri Prthvi Vallabha, a 
^ GSlukya prince p. 85 fn5. 

Saubhava set at naught, work of 
Patanjali, acc. to Bhartrhari, p. 184. 
Saunaka, p. 309 ; S., author of Rgveda 
PrEti^akhya, pp. 371 ; S., p. 372. 
Sautrantika doctrine, referred to, in 
Jagaddhara’s com. on MSlati- 
MEdhava, p. 74 fn2. 

SautrSntikas, pp. 73 ; 76 fnl ; philo- 
sophy of S.s, p. 74» 

Savana, p. 492. 

SavitrGod, BrabmaoErin dedicated by 
his father to the service of, p. 322. 
SavitryupSkhySna, episode of Vana- 
parva of Mbh. referred to, in 
Saihkara’s Bhasya on Vedanta 
Sutras, p.88. 

Sayapa, pp. 483, 486, 489, 491-495; 
8., Mbh. quoted by, in his com, on 
Taittiriya Upanisad, p. 90; 8., 

Minister ofBukka, King of Vijaya- 
nagara, ibid ; S., Mbh, quoted by, 
in his com. on Parasara, p. 291 ; 
his com, on Rgveda, pp. 395, 396 ; 
his excellent commentary on 
Aitareya, BrEhmaiia, pp. 481, 
482. 

Scandinavians, p. 390. 

Sohlegel, p.217. 

Scholiasts, p. 63 fn3 . 

Scythian or Turuska Kings, p, 367; S., 
». e. Saka race, p. 389. 

Seistan, coins of Gondophares found 
at, p. 32. 
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^Selby, Principal, ' of ■ 'the Deccan 
Colege, p. 454 

Selukos, General of Alexander the 
Great, p, 3; S., p, 5; B*, ambassador 
Megasthenes sent by, to the Court 
of Sandracotta ( Oandagutta i. e, 
Candragupta Maury a), p, 326, 
Semitic race, p. 390. 

Senarc, Monsieur, pp* 12, fnl, 13 fnl, 
2, 340. 

Senses, five, viz, seeing, hearing, smel- 
ling, tasting and hearing, p. 67, 
Sesa, pp. 152, 153. 

Setthis or Seths p. 37. 

Shahbazyarhi in Afghanistan, Asoka 
Inscriptions at, p. 10 ; S., p. 11. 
Shakespeare, p. 459. 

Shaonano Shako Kanheski Kushano 
■ Shaonano Shao Havishki Kushano 
(Turkish), p. 34. 

Sheldonian Theatre, p. 336. 

Sheppard, Mr., Bevenue Commis- 
sioner, Northern Division in the 
steamer Siam by which author re- 
turned from Vienna to India, p. 359. 
Siam, some pali Mss. presented fo 
Dr, Rhys Davids by the king of, 
p. 335. 

SiddSpur, p. 11 ; S., edict of, p. 13. . 

Siddhantas, five, p. 57. 
Siddhantakaumudi, pp. 221,507, 510 J 
S., of Bhattoji Diksit, p. 316; 
edited by Cowell, p. 504. 

BiddhSntin ( Doctor ), as opposed 
to Purvapafcsin (his opponent) 
p. 172 ; S., pp. 193, 194, 204. 
Siddhartha of the Sakya race (founder 
‘ of atheistic system), p. 292. 

SiksS, pp* 224 and fnl 226, 502. 
SllSditya or Harsavardhana, pp. 327, 
='';'366. ' ■ 

Simla, Conference at, in 1911, to 
favour the idea of opening Research 
Institutes at ^ presidency-towns, 
p, 319. 

Simuka, the founder of SStavlhana 
family, p. 30. S., of ^ndhrabhrtya 
dynasty, p. 514; S., (Sindhuka, 

^ 'Slpr^a a SStavShaha’pritf^l 
P. 515.' 


Sindhu or Indus, pp. 20, 182. 

Sindhuka (Simuka, Sipraka etc,), 
p. 515. 

Singhapa, p, 298. 

Sipraka (Simuka, Sindhuka etc.) 

P.515. 

Siri Polemeos c; Pulumayi, p. 515. 
Sista, (educated man), pp. 443, 444. 
SisupSlavadha of Magha based on 
Mbh. story, p. 89; S., quoted in 
Paddhati of SSrhgadhara, p. 92. 
Sita, pp. 370, 406, 421 ; her ravi- 
shment same as that of Helen 
(wrong analogy), p. 386; S. repre- 
sented as sister of Rama ( RSmapan- 
dita) and Laksmana in Da4aratha 
JStaka : still she is represented as 
Chief Queen, pp. 406, 407. 

Siva, pp. 34, 38, 56, 190, 191, 194-196, 
198, 374, 407, 411, 412, 419 ; 8. (Ma- 
he^vara) temple of, p. 45 ; S., wor- 
ship of, ibid ; S., figure of, on coins 
p. 48 ; his bow same as that of 
Ulysses (wrong analogy), p. 386. 
Sivah, pp. 125, 126, 154-156, 170-172, 
193,198, 204. 

Sivabh^avatas, a sect of, p. 328. 
SivabhUti (83 A.C.) founder of Digam- 

r 

bara sect of Saivas, p. 375. 

Sivakah, pp. 170, 171. 
Sivaskandavarman, inscriptions of, a 
ruler of Kanci, p. 38. 

Siwalik, p. IL i 

Skanda, pp, 169, 189-191, 194-196, 198. 
Skandab,pp. 125, 126, 154-156, 170^ 
172,193, 198,204. r 

Skandagupta, pp. 42-44, 181, 182, 184; 
S., son of Kumaragupta, p. 41 ; S., 
Puspamitra ( another ) aco. to Bha- 
‘ gavanlal Indraji in reign of, p. 180. 
Skandakah, pp. 170, 171, 

Bfeandhaa, five, viz, Rupa, VijnEna, 
Vedana, SaihjnS, BamskEra, ( these 
constitute human being ), p. 8 fnl. 
Sfcando (Greek name on coins), p. 34, 
SlokavSrtika of* Kumarila, p. 58 fn2. 
SmErta (domestic ceremonies), p. 285. 

„ '■ Information 
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Smrti, remembEanoe, of what a man's 

trae condition is, p. 0, fnL 

Smrtis ( or Metrical Law Books ) 
pp. 52, 53, 303, 403, 409, 420 ; S.s, 
some of, based on Dharma Siitras, 
P-403. ■ 

Smrtivibhrama' or Smrti bhramsa 
( Bbagavadgita ii. 63, XV. 15, and 
xvni. 73), p.Ofnl. 

So4asa, son of Raiub(v)ula, p. 22 ; 
Ms date is 72 ( I e. 150 A. B. ), 
p. 33; S., 2L 

Soma, pp. 321, 492,493 ; S., sacrifices 
pp. 230, 321, 322 ; S., t ale of bring- 
ing of, p. 486. 

Sopa, another name of Hirapyababa 
(*. €. the Erannoboas ), p. 5 ; S„ 
PSialiputra situated on the banks 

^ of, aoo. to Patanjali, ibid ;p. Ill fn2. 

Sorparaga i, e. Supara near Bassein, 
p, 254. 

Sorvata, Pa-le-fa-to transcribed as, 
by General Cunningham, p. 106. 

Spalahores, pp. 21, 27 ; S., brother of 
Vonones, p. 28. 

Spalgadames, son of Spalahores, pp. 
21, 27, 519; S., subordinate to Vono- 
nes and Spalirises, p. 28. 

Spalirises, pp. 21, 519; S., successor 
and brother of Vonones, p. 28. 

Spence Hardy, p. 259. 

Spooner, Dr., AroheBologioal Superin- 
tendent, Bengal Circle, p. 98, 

SraddhS, p. 323, 

SrlJddha Ceremony, p. 328. 

Bramapas, p. 10; S.s or holy reclu- 
ses, p. 15; S.s or ascetics of all 
sorts, p. 16. 

Srautasntras, pp. 322, 420; S.s 
PurSpas referred to in, p. 55; S.s 
written before PSpini, p. 81. 

Sravani Ceremony ( i. e. XJpSkarapa ), 
p. 305. 

SrSvasti (or Saketa), pp. 51, 52. 

Sri, p. 284. 

Sridhata, p. 63 fn3 ; his Kandali, 

p* 299, 

SrI-Harsa, patron of Bana, pp, 2, 85. 

Sri-Saila on Krspa, p. 233. 
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Srotriyas (Srautls), pp.'230, 495. ■ : 

Sruti, pp. 66, 76, 287, 289; S,, no basis 
of,' for SSmkhya philosophy, aoo.; 
to SamkarEclrya, p. 64. 

Stein, Dr„ of Buda-Pest, present at 
Vienna Congress, p. 342; S., the 
Hungarian, read Ms paper in 
English at Vienna Congress, ibid. 

Stevenson, Dr., pp, 239, 252, 254, 256, 
257, 261, 263, 265, 267, 272, 2?3 ; 
S., copies of Lt. Brett used by, 
for Ms translation of Kasik Cave 
Inscriptions, p, 231. 

Strabo, p. 18; S., Greek historian, 
p. 177. 

Strato, p. 20. 

Stupa raised to Konakamana, p. 13 
S., p. 24. 

Stupas (hemispherical structures), p. 
36; (or Caityas), ibid ; S.s, p. 37. 

Subandhu, pp. 58, 59 ; S„ author of 
VSsavadatta, pp. 47, 343,375; S., 

f 

mentioned in a Sloka attributed to 
RSjasekhara, p. 87 ; his work 
VSsavadatta mentioned in Harsa- 
carita ibid; S. (between 550 and 
650 A. C. ), p. 376. 

SubhadrS, ref. to, in Mrcchakatiku, 

p. 88. 

SubhSsitaratnasamdoha, work of 
Amita- gati, a Digambara Jaina, 
p. 301. 

SubhasitSvali of Vallabhadeva, edited 
by Dr. Peter Peterson, p, 525. 

Sudar4ana lake, pp. 24, 41. 

Sudas prince, p. 422. 

Sudras, pp. 18, 53, 54. 

Sudrakas, of Puranias, Oxydrakse 
tribe identified with, by Prof. 
Wilson* p. 106. 

SudrSpam etc., sutra of Patafijali, 
under PSpini, II. 4.10, p. 18. 

Suez Canal, p. 353. . , , 

Blkara (boar), p. 301, , . 

Sukhadwala, Mr., Institute erected 
by, in memory of K. R. Kama, 
330, ^ 

' ^ukra of 'Pisan In l^gvoda, VL SA, 

: p*32L ' 
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Suksma Sarira formed by Boddhi, 
Ahamkara, Manas, organs of sense 
and aotioD, and five subtle elements 
( in all 18 ), p. 68. 

Suktas of Rgveda (1-1017), p/304; 
S,s, of Rgveda, some, found in 
other Vedas, p. 398 ; S.s. in Vedas, 
p.401. 

Sulabha Maifereyi, p. 371, 

Smnantu, p. 418. 

Sun, worship of, p. 45 ; S., called 

Asura-han, p. 94. 

Sung-yun, a Ohinese pilgrim, p. 3. 

Sunga dynasty, pp. 81, 119, 182, 206, 
513; B., following Mauryas, p. 

^ 111 . . 

Suhgas, pp. 17, 518. 

Supara, ref. to, in Mahabharata, 
p. 387. 

SurSstra, pp. 24, 31, 38, 134; S., (same 
as KSthiawad) p. 23; S., Parpa- 
datta, governor of, p. 44; S., 
Valabhi dynasty in, p. Ill fn 3. 

Suresvara, pupil of SamkaraoSrya, 
p. 59. 

Siiris, p. 287. 

Sfirya, p. 210. 

Sutlej, p. 104. 

SiStras (prose aphorisms), p. 52 ; S.s, 
pp. 53, 54, 323, 371, 409, 410, 418, 
419, 420, 494; S.s of KaiiSda, p. 
224 and fnl ; S.s, mention of PurS- 
pas in some of the, p. 407. 

Suvarpakaras, p. 37 

Suvastu, name of river (modern Swat) 
branch of Kabul river ( Papin i IV. 
2.77 ), p. 104. 

Suvisakha, a Pahlava, son of Kulaipa, 
minister to EudradSman, p. 24. 

SvSha, p. 493. 

SvShSkrfci, p. 493. 

SvSmin, title of a Bhasyakara, p. 
55. 

Svami-Mahasena, temple of, p, 43. 

SvSmi-(Rudra? ) sena, son of Svami- 
Siihhasena (Mk.), p. 26. 

SvSmi Rudra Sah, pp. 280, 281. 

SvSmi-Rudrasena son of SvSmi- 
MahEksatrapa Rudradaman (Mk.)* 


SvSmi-Rudrasiihhs, son of Svimi- 
Mahaksatrapa Satyasena (Mk.), 

p. 26. 

SvSmi-Simhasena, sister’s son of 
SvEmi-Rudrasena (Mk), p. 26. 

Svarita (vertical accent ), p. 227. 

Svasvarupavirodhin p. 286. 

/ 

SvetEmbara Jainas, claim to re- 
present the original Jainism, p, 375. 

Svetasvatara Upanisad, pp. 62 fnl, 
64 fnl, 328 ; S., Kapila referred 
to, in. p. 64. 

Svistakrt, p. 308. 

Swat, same as Suvastu river of Panini 
IV, 2. 77, branch of Kabul river, 
p.104. 

Syria, pp.3, 12 ; S., Antioohus, king of, 
called Yoparaja, by Asoka, pp. 178 
388. 


Tad, pp. 149, 155. 

Taddhita affixes, p. 124. 

Tagore Law Leoturerfi, p, 408. 

Tailang Vaidika praising princes of 
Gaikwad and Travanoore, p. 230. 

Tailahga BrShmana wandering for 
Baksipa, p. 223. 

Tailangapa, study of Veda in, p. 223. 

Taittiriya identified with Tartar 
(wrongly traced), p. 337. 

Taittiriya Pratisakhya, p. 228. 

Taittiriya SSkhE, p. 378. 

Taittiriya Upanisad, Mbh. quoted in, 
by Say aria, p, 90. 

Taittiriyas, p. 228 ; T.s, SEkhE of, 
p. 372. 

Takh-i-Bahi, to the North-east of 
Peshawar, inscription of Gondo- 
phares discovered at, p. 31; T„ 
p. 32. 

Takfchasila, p. 295. 

Taksa^ila, pp. 23, 517 ; T., or Taxila, 
p. 518. 

Taksa^ilSdi group, ( Paqini IV. 3.93 ), 
P.106. 

Tamas, pp. 66, 67, 69. . , 

Tambapappi, pp. 11, 12. 

Tip4y^ BrShmapa, p. 482. 
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Tangyes,, his eugine factory at Bir- 
mingham, visited by the author, 
p. 339. 

Tautrayuktis, p. 329, 

TspI, river, p. 254, 

TSrS^p. 370. 

T|:r§;p!(|a, King of Fjjaylni, (oharao- 
ter in Ksdambari of Bapa), p. 86. 
Tartar identified v^ith, Taittinya 
(wrongly traced), p. 377. 

Tartary, p. 378, 

TathSgata or Buddha doctrine re- 
ferred to, in VSsavadatta of Suban- 
dhu, p. 58 ; T., p. 163. 
Tatparyaparisuddbi, Com. by Udayana 
onUddyota, p. 318. 

Tatpurusa compound, Papini II, 4 23, 
p. 110 ; T., pp. 502, 50k 
Tatrabhagavatah, p. 215, 

Tatrabhavat (respected), pp. 214, 215. ! 
Tatrabhavatah (i. e. of God or a God), 
p. 216. 

Tattva, (one entity), p. 287, 

Tattvas or principles of Saihkhya 
system 25 in number viz. Prakrti or 
Pradhana, Mahat-tattva ( or 
BuddhI), Ahamkara, five senses, 
five organs of action, Manas, five 
subtle elements, five objects of the 
senses ( or gross elements ) and 
Purusa, pp. 66, 67, 

TattvaointEmapi, p. 317, 

Taukshika, L e. Tox6t9s (Gr.) name 
of a Zodiac sign, p. 388. 

Taurds (Gr.) i, c. TSvuru name of a 
Zodiac sign, p, 387. 

Tavuru i. e. Taurds (Gr.) name of a 
Zodiac sign, p. 387. 

Taxila, pp, 21-28; T. or Taksa&la, 
p.518. 

Tejamasa ( i. e. Greek Epiphanous ) 
Tadarasa (tejamasa i. e., brilliant), 

p. 20. 

Tejas, pp. 67, 285, 288. 

Telahg, Vice-Chancellor of Bombay 
University, his life-notice by Sir 
Eaymond West, p. 427 ; T., appre- 
ciation about, by the author and 
his prdmature death mourned, ibid ; 
T.,p. 432. 

Telephus, p, 20. 

7 


Temple, Captain, p. 342 ; T., 'account 
of Diotonary of Hindustani Pro- 
verbs given by, at Vienna Congress, 
p.344. 

Tennyson, two lines from his poem 
Locksley Hall, quoted, p, 354, 
Testament, New, p, 387. 

Teutons, p. 390, 

Thana dist., inscriptions in, p, 517. 
Theophilus, p. 19. 

Thibaut, Dr., quoted, p. 57 and fnl ; 
409. 

Thomas, St., is said to have visited 
Gondophares, p. 32. 

Thomas, Mr., Edward, a Bengal civi- 
lian devoted to study of Indian 
antiquities, p. 335. 

Thucydides, p. 420. 

Ti ( term ), pp. 500, 501, 505, 506, 508, 
509. 

Tiastenes, same as Oastana, aco. to 
Ptolemy, p. 24 ; T., ruling at Ujja- 
yim, p. 515. 

Tiglath-pileser, p, 97, 

Tigris, p. 97. 

Timira, disease, p. 73. 

TTrthadar4in, seer of saving truth, 
Patanjali called, so by Bhartrhari, 
p. 184. 

Tiru Vikrama, king of Chera Country 
converted by SaihkaraoSrya from 
Jainism to ^aiva faith, p. 88 ; T. 
I, II, pp. 88, 89. 

Tod, Col., date of Hammira aco. to, 
p. 91. 

Tom, p. 176. 

Tonakiatsekia, mentioned by Hiuen 
Thsang as name of a country, 
Chinese equivalent of Dhana- 
kataka, p. 276. 

Toramana, prince ( of Hupa race ), 
pp. 42, 521. 

Toxdtfes (Gr.) i, e, Taukshika name of 
a Zodiac sign p. 388. 

Tradarasa ( i* e* Greek SoUros ) 
corruption of trUiarasa ( Skr. 
trStuh ) p. 20. 

Tmdata i. e, tratuh ( high-sounding 
epithet on Goins ) p, 32. ' 
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' ; Traikutak^ ''dynasty of, . ■ ruled in 

. Trasare:gin, p. ,69* ' ' 

Trayaneor©, RSja of, liberal patron of 
Veda-reoiters, p. 230. 

Trinity, Purapic, p. 69» 

Trirasmi ( naro© of a hill ), pp. 252 1, 
272, 273, 282. 

Trs fen race, p. 422. 

Tsankufea, same as Rauknta, aco. to 
Hwan Thsang, p. 104. 

Tnlsidasa, observations made by 
Grierson at Vienna Congress on, 
p. 342. 

TungabhadrS, Harihara at the junc- 
tion of, and Harida, p. 93. 

TuramSya (Ptolemy Philadelphos of 

■ Egypt), 285-247 B. C., p.l2. 

Turanian race, p. 389. 

Turks, p. 33. 

Turkish Kings, p. 35. 

Turkish language of some c oins, p. 34. 

Turkomans of Central Asia settled 
in Western part of India, aco, to 
Jackson, p. 528. 

Turuska race, Kaniska, Haviska and 
VEsudeva or Vasuska of Kusana 
dynasty belonging to, aoo. to 
Raljatarahgipi, p, 33 ; T., generic 
name for Indo-Soythic Kings, ref. 
to, in Vi^vagupSdarsa, p 118 ; T, 
or Indo-Soythian princes, Kansika, 
Husk a and Juska, p. 167. 

Turuska or Scythian kings, p, 367. 

Turuskas, p. 178. 

Tyndall, a scientist, influenced by 
Carlyle, p. 454. 

* . - ‘ ■ 

XJdStta, p. 502. 

Hdayagiri, inscription at, pp. 40, 43, 
47, 

Ddayana, his Kirapavali, p, 299; 
his com. Tatparyapari^uddhi on 
Uddyota, p. 318. 

XTdayanSoSrya, p. 10, 

Uddaiaka Arupi, pp. 487, 489. x : ; 
; work.ofBharadyaja,- -p,’S9;; 


■ tr., Com.' of VSoaspati-on, 


Udga 


XJjjain, p. 326, 

XJjjayim, pp. 22, 27, 29, 31, 52, 210, 376, 
389, 414. 517, 578 ; U. (OMne), p. 
24 ; XT., Capital of Vikramaditya, p, 
50 ; TJ., temple of MahakSla In, 
mentioned in BS^ias Kadambari, 
p. 86 ; TJ,, under PSpini IV. 2.127, 
p, 103; U., Tiastenes or Castana 
ruling at, p. 515. 

UJjayim Mahaksatrapas, p, 41. 

IJjjayinipuravaradhXlvara title, p. 50, 

Hlupi, wife of Arjuna, ret to, in Ks- 
dambari, p. 86. 

Ulysses, his bow, same as that of 
Siva, (wrong analogy), p. 386. 

UmSkhela, queen, p. 239. 

U^adi, pp, 146, 507. 

Universe, p. 64. 

University, the idea of, p. 438. 

Unsubstantial, world wrapped up in 
the, p. 6, 

Upadeya (what is to be sought and 
secured), p. 287. 

Upadha, pp. 498, 499. 

Upakara^a ceremony, (i. e. Sravani) 
pp. 305, 309, 314. 

Upanayana, p. 322. 

Upanisads, pp. 6, 8, 64, 229, 287, 292, 
293, 324, 338, 387, 398-400,403-405, 
409, 410, 420, 423, 471, 477; U.s, 
Purapas referred to in, p. 55 ; U.s„ 
Saihkhya terms in, p. 62 ; U.s., date 
of, 6th or 7th century B. 0., p. 468. 

Upapada compound, p, 221, 

Uparkot, p, 23, 

Upasaka, a lay follower of Buddhism, 
(Asoka), p. 13. 

Upasarga, p. 496 ; U. under Papini 
I. 4. 59, p. 497. 

Upasargas, p. 140. 

Upaya (way to God), pp. 284, 287. 

Upayas (ways to God) are Karma- 
yoga, JnEnayoga, Bhaktiyoga, Pra- 
pattiyoga and Acarylbhimanayoga, 
p. 285. 

Upayavirodhin, p, 286. 

TJj^endravajra metre, p. 212. 

1 Urddhasthana, Ortospan (modern 
I ■' derived from,’ ace. to Prof. ■ 

■ ; :'17|i|ioh,p. 105. .V., v/rv ' 
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Dsas, Eg. hymns addressed to, pp. 
321, 322. 

UsavadSta, son-in-law ofNahapana, 
pp. 31, 38, 39, a38, §!55-257, 282, 516 ; 
U., inscriptions of, pp. 278, 282; 
U., son-in-law of KsaharSta Naha- 
pana and husband of Baksamitra, 

, p.;5i4. 

IJtgikar, Mr., Mahabharata Prospe- 
ctus prepared by, p. 424, 

Utpatti, p. 151, 

Uttara, wife of Abhimanyu ref. to, in 
Kadatnbari, p. 86, 

Uttarakanda of Kamayana, p. 406. 

Uttarapatha or Northern India, 
p. 366. 

Uttara Rama Carita, p. 150; U., 
p. 217 ; U., Ill act of, is pathetic, 
p. 421. 

U ttararha, p. 257, 


Vaoaspati author of Vartikatat- 
paryatika, pp, 59, 299, 318, 411. 

Vacaspatimisra, p, 299. 

VadavaPratitheyi, p. 371. 

Vadha, p. 209. 

Vaidika, a living Vedio Library, 
p. 226. 

Vaidika Brahmans, p. 346. 

Vaidikas, important class of Bhik- 
sukas called, pp. 225, 228-230, 

Vaidya, L. R„ M.A„ LL.B., author of 
Sanskrit Dictionary, his premature 
death referred to, p. 428. 

Vaidyaka, p. 328. 

VaijayantI, Bhutap3la, a Seth of, 
p. 38. 

Vaikuptha, p, 284. 

Vainasikas (nihilists), p. 293. 

VairSgya, p. 66. 

Vai^ampSyana, p, 418. 

Vaisesika system, p. 410. 

Vaisesikas, p. 69. 

Vaispava character of MahabhSrata, 
p. 424. 

Vai^pavism, rise of, pp. 293, 411, 

Vaisvanata, ?body of God called, 
t.T7* ^ 

VatylkariipLa adhdol, p^. IL6, 


Vajasaneyaka, will be the only Veda 
in latter part of Kaliyuga, aco. to 
Ago! PurSpa, p, 222 and fnl, 

Vaji, p, 12. 

VSkovSkya, defined as TarkasSstra 
by Saihkarac^irya and Raiiga- 
RarnSnuJa, p. 328. 

Vakpatiraja, author of Gau<|avadha, 
pp, 368, 375, 

VSkyamitra, p. 180. 

VSkyapadiya of Bhart|!hari, pp, 118» 
134,136,141,166. 

Valabhl, in Kathiawad, under Paniiu 
IV. 2.82, p. 103; V„ p. 281. 

Valabhl dynasty, p. Ill fn3; V,, 
Copper-plate Grant of, dated, 326, 
p. 163. 

Vaikhilyas, pp. 304, 305. 

Vallabha, pp. 77 fn2, 409. 
Vallabhade^a his Subhasitavali, edi- 
ted by Dr. Peter Peterson, p. 525. 
Vaimiki, pp, 387, 393 ; V, infiuenoed 
by Homeric ideas (wrong analogy), 
p. 386, 

Vamana, p, 301. 

Vamsastha metre, p. 84. 

V anaparva, p. 88. 

Vaneh or Wanneh province of Af- 
ghanistan ( same as Fa-la-nu, ace, 
to Hwan Thsang and Bannu, aco. 
to General Cunningham), p. 104, 
VSpija (Vapika), p. 37, 

Vapika (Vapija), p. 37. 

V apS, p. 493, 

VarSha (Boar) incarnation of Visnu’ 
p, 42 ; V., p. 288. 

VarShamihira (astronomer), pp. 50, 57, 
58, 233, 374, 376, 378, 387, 389 ; V., 
edition of, by Kern, p. 177 ; his 
verse giving Zodiac signs 
from Greeks, p. 320 fnl ; V., AryS 
giving twelve names of Zodio signs 
given by, p. 387 ; V., Garga quoted 
by, p. 38^ * ; 

VarapS (Papint. IV. 2.82) perhaps 
Aornos same as, p, 105 ; V,, name 
of city as well as its people, ibid, 
VarapSdi group (PSpini. IV 2.82), p. 
103. 

VarapS^ p, 500. 
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' Taranas or Baranas the name of | 
place on rigM bank of Indus, p.l05. 

Varamcij pp. 374, 376 ; his Pra- 
krtapraksia, p. 123 fnl. 

Yaroin, name of Asura, p. 94. 

Yardhakas (carpenters), p. 37. 

YardhamSna, son of Gange^a, p. 
299. 

Varpn (PapInilY.: 2.103, lY. 3 93) pro- 
bably same as Fa-la-nii (province 
of Afghanistan) of Hwan Thsang, 
p. 104. 

Versa, p, 219. 

Yarsma ( °n ), p. 219. 

YartamSna, p. 497. 

Vartika on BhSsya of Sabarasvamin, 
p.58, 

Vartika (rule) by Katyayana, pp. 108, 
133, 134, 138, 140 and fnl, 141, 194, 
296, 318 ; V. on Panini III. 1. 26, 
p. 209; Y., on Panini II. 3.36, p. 232. 

Vartikas, pp. 142-147; Y.s, (short 
critical dicta on Panini’s Gramma- 
tical sutras ), pp. 157, 176, 178, 374; 
Y.s of Kumarilabhatta, p. 319. 

VartikatStparyatika,com. on Uddyota, 

. by Yaoaspati, pp. 59, 299, 318. 

Yarupa, Asura epithet applied to, 
p. 94. 

Varupa-tree, amulet of, p. 95. 

Yasana ( habit ), p. 73. 

Yasatkara, p.485. 

TaaavadattS, work of Subandhu, pp. 

47, 343 ; V., TathSgata or Buddha 
doctrine referred to, in, p. 58 ; 
Y., edition of, by Dr. HalJ, p. 85 
fn4 ; Y., a work of Subandhu 
mentioned in Harsacarita of Bapa, 
pp, 87, 375 ; V., of Subandhu, many 
allusions to Mbh., in, p. 87. 

Yasistha, pp. 371, 423. 

Yasistha Dharma Sutras, p. 408. 

Yasistha Map<Jala, Danastuti, hymn 
18of,p.321; Y., p. 422. 

VSsisthas, p. 422. 

YSsisthi, pp. 275, 276. 

Yasisthiputra SStakarni, his wife re- 
presented as daughter of a Mahai- 
ksatrapa in a mutilated inscription 
at Kanheri, p. 515 V" T%, 


I pa Satakarnf, this name occurs 
in a Nanaghat insoription acCe to 
Bhagwanial Indraji, p. 516 ; Y., of 
Kolhapur coins same as Pulumayi 
ibid; Y.,p,517. 

Yasubandhu, pp. 52, 58 ; V., Buddhist 
patriarch, his pupil DinnSga, p. 51. 

Vasudeva Bhagavat ( Krspa ), 
pp. 43, 174, 175, 177, 210-214, 28fi, 
289-291,293, 327, 411 ; Y., ( as god ) 
referred to, by Papini in lY. 3. 98, 
p. 82 ; Y., should be first in speak- 
ing of V. and Arjuna, p. 213 ; Y., 
to be taken in his Divine capacity 
and not a mere Ksatriy a, ; 

tendency towards calling Y., as 
ordinary man, acc. to Kielhorn, p. 
214 ; V., passage, lY. III. 98, p. 
215; Y. spoken of as divine being 
both by PSpini and Patanjaii, p. 
216 ; Y., founder of tbeistio system 
ibid, Y., called Satvatapumgava, 
p. 292. 

VSsudeva, first of KspvSyanas, 
p. 17; V„ ( or Bazdeo ), p. 29 ; Y*, or 
YSsuska ( Kusana prince), p. 33; 
Y., name of a King at Sanci, p. 35 ; 
V,, invocation to, (on inscriptions); 
p. 38; Y., Devabhuti killed by, 
p. 513. 

Vasumitra, grandson of Puspamitra* 

p.182. 

Vasuska p. 29; V,. or Vasudeva 
(Kusana prince), p, 33. 

Yasu Uparicara, follower ofSatvata 
religion, p. 291. 

Yatsyayana, pp, 324, 411; V., or 
(Paksilasvamin), p. 59 ; his bhasya 
on Nyaya, pp. 65, 317, 328 ; V., 
earliest notice of Kautilya’s work in 
Kamasastra of, p. 328 ; his Kama- 
sutra ; his date 1st A. D., p. 329. 

Y aux, Mr., sometime Secretary of 
Koyal Asiatic Society, London, 
P.336. 

Yayu (or wind), p. 67. 

Yayupurapia, pp. 42; 283, 346, 407; 

. Y.; (creation referred to, in), p, 56 ; 
Y., a ref. to Puspamitra as name of 
some dynasty in , p. Ill fn3, r , , . , v 
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Veda, pp. 47, 139, 233 ; V. of Asuras 

(Asurl VidyS), p. 98. 

Veda-reoiters, patronised by native 
prinoes, p. 229, 

Vedas, pp. 54, 59, 91, 124, 216, 225, 230, 
287-290, 293, 294, 320, 323, 368, 371, 
373, 378, 396, 400, 401, 418, 419, 476 ; 
their authority denied by Buddhism, 
p. 10 ; V.s preceded Sutras, p, 81 ; 
V.s, all four, form one whole aoc. 
to VispupurSpa, p. 419. 

Vedamulaka, based on Vedas, p, 184. 

VedanS, one of the five Skandhas, 
p. 8 fnl. 

VedShgas pp. 225, 228. 

Vedanta, pp. 63, 72, 76, 287, 298 ; V., 
Bhasya of SamkarSoarya on, 
pp. 62, 65, 77 fn2. 

Vedantabhasya of Ramanuja, p. 288. 

Vedantakalpataru of Airalananda 
pp, 298, 300, 

Vedantakhapda of Hemadri, p. 298. 

VedSnta Sara, quoted, p. 77 ini. 

VedSnta^Sstra, p, 329. 

VedSntasiltra bhSsya of SaihkarS* 
carya IL 1, 1, , 2, *42, p. 288 ; V. on, 

I. 4.11, p. 300. 

Vedantasiitras, pp. 289, 338; V., Mbh. 
and Gita quoted in Sarhkara’s 
Bhasya on, p. 88 ; V. or an 
A.upanisada system, pp. 62, 294. 

Vedic Aryans, neighbours of Assyri- 
ans acc. to Inscription, p. 99 , 
V, culture, p. 99 ; V. hymns, 
p. 477; V. Library, a Vaidika is a : 
living, p. 226 ; V, people, p. 97 ; 
V. or Sacrificial religion ( Karma- 
kan4a effectual blow to, at the 
hands of Asoka ) pp. 16, 49 ; V. 
rites, p. 10 ; V. ritual, p, 10 ; V. 
Bsis, p. 99. 

Venice, author’s stay at, for three 
days in October 1886, p. 355. 

VepisamhSra, drama by Bhatta Hi- 
rSyapa, based on Mbh. story, p. 89 ; 
V., quoted by KavyaprakSsa, p. 91 ; 
V. quoted in Paddhati of SSrhga- 
dhara, p. 92. 

Venus, the planet Sukra, p. 321. 

Vernacular dialects, p. 45. ; 


Vernaculars, p.61. 

Versailles, p. 339. 

Vestana, p. 227., ■ 

Vibhava (Manifestation of God), pp. 
285, 289. 

Vibhavas, p. 293. 

Videhas, MithilS, Capital of, p, 347. 

Vidius, pp. 17, 111 fn3. 276, 517, 

VidyS (education), p. 470. 

Vienna, pp, 339, 340, 345, 350, 351, 353, 
355, 356; V. Congress of Orientalists 
bold at, 1886, p. 332 ; V., English, 
German, French and Italian lan- 
guages only recognised by, p, 342; 
comparison between Vienna 
Congress and assemblage of Rsis 
at Janaka’s Capital MithilS drawn 
by author in his Verses sung, 
at Aryan section of Vienna 
Congress, p. 347. 

Vienna Oriental Journal, p. 148, 

Viennese lady, present at Vienna Con- 
gress compared to GErgi Vaca- 
knavi in author’s Verses sung at 
Vienna Congress, p. 347. 

Viharas, p. 37. 

VijayEditya, p. 85 fn5. 

Vijayanagara or Anagimdi, p. 80 ; V., 
Bukka king of, p. 90. 

Vijayasena son of Damasena (K & 
Mk.), p. 26. 

Vijnana, one of the five Skandhas, p. 
8 fnl. 

VijnEna Bhiksu, his bhasya on Saiii- 
kbya Pravaoana, pp. 65, 68. 

VijnEne^vara, p. 408. 

Vikalpa (option), p. 310. 

Vikrama era, pp. 32, 280-282, 

Vikrama King, p. 301. 

VifcramShkacarita, p. 365. 

VlkramankEdevaoarita, written by 
Bilhapa, its hero ruled over 
Southern India in lUh and 12th 
centuries, p. 2. 

VikramEditya, pp. 50, 52, 375, 376 ; 
V., SakEri (enemy of Sakas tradi- 
tion about, applicable to Candra- 
gupta II, p. 49; V., King of SrSvasti 
(SSketa) acc. to Chinese authorities 

i 51; V., era, p* 3^; V.^, JMiSlav^- 
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gana identified "with the name of, 
as Saka era with that of Saliva- 
vahana or SStavahana, p. 326; V. 
founder of Samvat Era, p. 374; V., 
Oandragupta II called so, p. 520. 

VilSsavati, Queen of TarapMa 
(Characters in Bapa’s Kadambari), 
pp. 36, 369. 

Vilivayakura, same as Baleocuros of 
Ptolemy, p, 515; V., Viceroy first 
of Vasisthipufcra and then of Gotaml- 
putra aoo. to author ( vide R. G. B. 
Works Vo], III pp. 30, 413f. ), pp. 
516, 517. 

Vimalodayamala, p. 308. 

Vinaya, its etymological sense, 
p. 462. 

Vinayaka, Com. of Samkhayana 
Gyhya Sutra, p. 306. 

VinSyakasalnti, Siltras on, in Katha 
Sntra, p. 53 ; V., in Yajuavalkya 
Smrti, agrees with Sutras of Katha 
School, p. 408. 

Vincent Smith, his Early History of 
India (from 3rd Cen. B. C. to 7th 
Cen. A. D.) reviewed, pp. 511-522. 

Viracarita II, p. 150. 

Virasena, Commander-in -Chief of 
Agnimitra, p. Ill fn3 ; V,, ( called 
Abhira or cowherd), p. 282. 

ViySta, ref. to, in Vasavadatta, p. 87. 

Virodhinah ( obstructions to the 
attainment of God), p. 284. 

Virodhins are Svasvarupa,® Para- 
svarupa,® Upaya,® Purusartha,*^ and 
Pripti®, pp. 286, 287, 

Virya (power), pp. 285, 288, 470, 472, 
474. 

Vi|a,p.l2;^ ' 

Viiakha i. e* Bizago (Greek name on 
coins), p. 34. 

Visakha, pp. 188-191, 194, 196, 198. 

Viiakhah, pp. 125, 126. 154-156, 170- 
172, 193, 198, 204. ; 

Visarga, p- 497* ^ * i -r'-'-' ■ • 

Viiiesa, pp. 152, 153. 

Vis^u (god), Bhagavat, pp. 44, 56, 69, 
285, 293, 301, 302, 407, 411, 419 ; his 
VarSha (Boar) moarnation, p. 42 ; 
V. god ( Oft inscriptions), p. Vt, 
pi 45 ; V„ 4m4 -Jampla' 


to, p. 45; his ten forms, p. 301 ;V., 
among synonyms of, Krspa is men- 
tioned hut not Elma by Amara, 
p. 406 ; V., Vasudeva of Bhagavata 
school and of Bhagavadgita after- 
wards identified with, p. 411. 

Visnugupta or Canakya, author of 
Arthasastra, acc, to Jacobi : Nandas 
overthrown by, and Oandragupta 
Maurya raised to the throne by, 
pp. 328, 330. 

Vis^u Furapa, pp. 16, 42, 56, 407, 419 ; 

' V. later than Vayu P„ p. 56 ; V., 
ref. to Puspamitra as name of 
BShllka dynasty in, p 111 fnS ; 
V., edition of Wilson p. 233; ( Ch. 
XXIV) p. 278 fnl; (Ob. XXV), p. 280 
fnl ; V., ref. to Vyasa in, p. 418. 

Visj^uvardhana, predecessor of 
Yasodharman, p. 42. 

Vi^vagunSdarSa, ref. to Turuska in, 
p. 118. 

VisvSmitra p. 371; V., and Vasistha 
leaders of Bharata race and Puro- 
hitas of Sudas, p. 422. 

Visvaksena, p. 284. 

Visvanatha Panoanana, author of 
Muktavali, p, 503. 

Visvasena, son of BhartrdSman (K.), 

p. 26. 

Vi^vasinaha, son of Eudrasena ( K and 
Mk.)p. 26. 

Visvavasu, ref. to, in Mrcohakatika, 

p. 88* 

Vithoba often alluded to, in Haripatha 
of JnaCnesvara, p, 324 ; V, God, no 
mention of, in Jnanesvari, ibid* 

Vonones, pp. 21, 519 ; V., p. 21 ; V., 
coins of, p. 27 ; V., the first sup- 
reme sovereign represented as 
Maharaja, p. 28. 

Vrddhabrabma Saihhita, (Panoaratra- 
S. ), p. 290. 

Vrddhi, p. 498. * 

Vpsabha, first Tirthamkara of Jainas, 
essay on the myth of, by the French 
Scholar at Vienna Congress, p. 344. 

Vysi^s ( Yadava tribe ), p, 292. 

Viini{4 m tenhioation (IV.. 3*98) 
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Yuppadevabhatta, p. S07. 

VyagbrarSja, King of MabSkSntara, 
p.39. 

VySbrfeiSj p. 489* 

Yyakarapa, p* 400, 

Vyakarapa, Patafijali*s bb3sya on, 
.■P..65, 

YySkarapa SSstra, p. 316. 

Yyakbylna ( of a sSfcra ), p. 196. 

YySkbyana of Fatanjali, p. 141. 

YySkbyEna (speaking about), pp. 
140,141. 

Yyapadeia, pp. 162, 153. 

Yy3sa, pp. 85, 393, 395, 418, 419; V., 

aa grandfather, by Niyoga, of 
PSpdavas and Kauravas, p. 418; 
V,, taught Egveda to Paila, Yajur- 
veda to Yai^aihpSyana, SSmaveda 
to Jaimini, and Atharvaveda to 
Sumantu acc. to VispupurSna, ibid\ 
V., in his manifold capacities, pp, 
418, 419; y., author of all PurSpas 
also, p. 419; V. u e, expansion 
or analysis as opposed to SamSsa, 
«.e., contraction or synthesis, iUd ; 
Y„ author of Mahabharata, ihid', 
V., identification of action (expan- 
sion) with the actor : analysis 
denoting analyser, ibid; Yynha 
(manifestation of God), p. 285, Y„ 
pp. 286, 289, Yyuhas (forms), p. 288, 

Vyutpatti-paksa, p. 501, 


Walter Elliot, p. 277, 

Wanne or Yaneh, province of Af- 
ghanistan, (same as Fa-la-nu, acc. 
to Hwan Thsang and Bannu, acc. 
to General Cunningham ), p. 104. 

Wassiljew, quoted, pp, 47 fn4, 51. 
fn3, 52fnl, 58 fn3. 

Weber, Prof., pp. 118, 120, 126, 131- 
136, 162, 173, 306, 308, 393, 403, 478; 
his remarks on date of Fatafijali, 
p, 115; W*, passage ‘Iha Puspa- 
mitramYaEjaySmah’ not noticed by, 
pp. 115, 116; W., name MSdhyamika 
misunderstood by, p, 119; W*, on 
date of Patanjali, p. 122; 


Patafijalf lived to east of Patali- 
putraaoo.to, p. 123; W., KStyS- 
yana as eastern' grammarian acc. 
to, ibid; his letter, p. 123 fn2; his 
Critique on Dr, Goldstiioker, p. 125; 
W, on Ylrtika 2 on III. 2.111, p. 
128; W. on Puspamitra, p. 130; his 
essay on BamSyapa, translated by 
Rev. Boyd, p. 217 ; W., Vice- 
President of Aryan Section at Vi- 
enna Congress attended by author 
p. 341; W. and Both compared to 
YSjnavalkya in author’s Verses 
sung at Vienna Congress, p. 347; 
W, on Zodiac signs, p. 388. 

Wema-Kadphises (Kusana prince), 
pp. 33-35, 38, 48, 49 si 66. 

Wema or Hima Kadphises same as 
Kadphises II, p. 519. 

West, Mr., pp. 239-241, 245, 246, 259 
fn2, 271, 275 ; his excellent litho- 
graphs followed by author in 
translating Basik Cave Inscrip- 
tions, pp. 231, 232. 

West, Sir Raymond, Vioe-Chanoellor 
of Bombay University, p. 427. 

Western MalwS, p. 42. 

Westminister Abbey, p, 333. 

Whitney, American Sanskrit scholar 
pp. 401, 402, 407. 

Widow remarriage, p. 803. 

Williams, Monier, p. 169 ; his 
Dictionary, pp. 187, 188. 

Wilson, Profestor, Prakrti acc. to him, 
is material cause of things, p. 69; W., 
Aornos hill- fort derived from 
Avarapa (enclosure) acc. to, p. 104 ; 
his Ariana Antiqua, p. 104fnl ; W., 
Ortospan ( modern Kabul ) derived 
from UrddhasthSna acc. to, p. 105 ; 
W., Oxydrakse tribe identified with 
Stidrakas of Purapas by, p. 106 ; his 
Vispu PurSpa. pp. Ill fn3, 113 fn2 
3, 233 ; his VispupurSpa, Ch. XKIV, 
p. 278 fnl; Ch.XXIV, p. 280 fnl; W„ 
p.348. ^ 

Windham, General, victory over, by 
mutineers at Kalpee, p. 467. 

Windlsoh of Leipzig, present at Vienna 
Congress, p, 34lt , ^ /' V ' 
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Wordswbrtii ( Poet ) quoted, pp, 72, 
fhl»p, 454* ; , ; 

Wordswortb, Prin , p. 356. 


X-rays, allusion to, in the Rgveda, 
acc. to some, p. 418, 


Yad, pp. 148, 154. 

Yadava race, pp. 292, 298 ; Y. tribes 
(Andhakas, Vrspis), p. 292. 

Yadu, Sat vat, name of a descendant 
of, p. 291. 

Yadu race, p. 425. 

Yajnas, p. 411, 

Yajna-mandapas, p. 411. 

Yajhasri Sltakanjii, pp. 30, 31 ; Y- 
later than Pulumayi, p. 514 ; Y., in 
Sopara Coin, p. 516 ; Y., same as 
Safcakarpi subdued by Rudradaman, 
p. 517. 

YSjnavalkya, pp. 7, 8, 346, 347, 399, 
420 j Y.,mUbePurohltaof Kalki 
King, p. 222 and fn2 j Y., first 
teacher or founder of White Yajur- 
veda, p. Y., Weber and Roth 
compared to, in author’s Verses 
sung at Vienna Congress, p. 347. 

Yajnavalkya Smrti, pp. 53, 224, and 
fnl, p. 468; Y., VinSyaka Santi in, 
agrees with Sntras of Katha School, 

. p. 408. 

Yajnik, Javirilal Umiashankar; p. 332. 

YSjnikas, some of Bhiksukas called, 
p. 225. 

Yajurveda, pp. 378, 418; Y., Black, 

; pp. 223, 228; Y., followers of, in 
South India, pp. 222; Y„ CitpSvaua 
Br3hmapas have, as well as Rgveda, 
ibid ; Y., -White, predominant in 
Northern India, p. 223, Y., p. 468; 
Y., PrStiiskhya of, p. 315. 

Yajurvedis,' p. 229, 

Yajus-Samhita, pp. 224 and fnl, 482. 

Y§jyS,i ppi :489, 492i " ^ -■ ‘ ^ • - 

YSfylvetsee, p. 321 i *• ; 

Yaksa, ofMeghaduta, mentions Kuru- 
ktetra, p. 86. ^ A -ri ( I ‘ 


Yama, p. 285. 

Yamuna, ( JumnS ) conquests of 
Menandros pushed upto, pp; 108, 
117. ■ 

Yaska, author of Nirukta, ppi 323, 
396, 423, 468, 469, 470, 472, 473, ; Y., 
and Panini, same period assigned 
to, p. 161; Y., on definition of 
Samhita, p. 498. 

Yasodaman son of Rudrasiiiiha (K.), 
p. 26 ; Y., son of Damasena (K. and 
Mk.), ibid, 

Yasodharman, Mihirakala, subjugat- 
ed by, p. 42; Y,, p. 43. 

Ya^ovarman, sovereign of Kanoj 
conquered by Lalitaditya, p. 368, 

Yas tv Etah, p. 148. 

Yfta (well-behaved), p. 473, 

Yatindramatadipika, pp. 285, 287. 

Yaudheyas. tribes, p. 39;Y.s, (Papini 
V, 3. 117), p. 107. 

Yavakrita, p. 404. 

YEvakritika ( one who reads or 
knows Afchyana of Yavakrita ) 
under Papini IV. 2. 60, p. 404. 

Yavana, pp. 101, 131, 174. 176, 177; Y. 
or Greek prince, p. 18 ; his siege 
of Saketa, p. 173; Y. (who laid 
siege to Saketa) i.e. Menander allu- 
ded to, by Patanjali, p. 178^ 

Yavana race, p. 293. 

Yavanas, pp. 38. 48,53, 54, 116, 183, 
184, 404; Y.s., or Baotrian Greeks 
p. 17 ; Y.s, beaten by Gotamiputra 
Satakarpi, p. 30 ; Y.s, spoken of, 
as astronomers in Gargi Saihhita, 
p. 178; Y.S., (i.e. Mlecchas) SEstra 
of Astronomy and Astrology well 
known among, p. 320 fnl; Y.s, 
same as Mlecchss, p. 388. 

Yayati, p. 404. 

YayEti^ (one who reads or knows 
the AkhyEna of Yayati) under 
Panini IV. 2. 60, p. 404. 

Yoga, pp. 328, 410 ; Y., philosophers 

■ p. 78 ; Y., SEstra, p. 285 ; Y., School 
p. 64 ; Y.-VEsistha, p, 409. 

YogEcSra School,* founded by AryE- 
Sangs ^ (or As anga>, pp. ^ 58 ; Y, 
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doctrines of, p. 73; Y., Buddhistic 

works of, p. 409* 

YogSoSras, p, 74. 

Yopa King named Antiyoko, pp. 11, 
12 ; Y., fn Pall t. a. Milinda reign- 
ing at SSkala in Panjab identified 
with Baotro-Greek monarch Menan- 
dros, p,388. " 

YoparSja, Antiooims, King of Syria, 
called so, by A^oka, pp. 178, 388. 

Yndhisthira, p. 54 ; Y., ( reference 
to in copper plate ), p. 85 ; Y.; 
Gonarda I, contemporary of, p. 
366; Y., mentioned by Patafijali, 
P.404, 

Yudhis|hirSrjunan, this compound 
occurring in Patanjairs work in 
seyeral places, p. 83. 
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Yule, Colonel Henry, sometime mem- 
ber of India Council and President 
of the Boyal Asiatic Sooiely, p. 335 ; 
Y., P. 336. 

Yfipa ( on inscription ), p. 43. 


Zeionises (name of Northern K§a* 
trapa), his coins, pp. 22, 23. 

Zend Haraqaitl ( % e. Arohotis river ) 
e. Skr, Sarasvati, p. 104, 

Zodiac signs, not adopted from 
Greeks by Hindus aco. to some, p. 
320 fnl; Z,, twelve signs of the, are 
translation of Greek names, p. 387. 
Zoilus, p. 20. 

Zoroastrians, p, 49, 

Zygdn ( Gr. ) ». e. Jfika, name of a 
Zodiac sign, p. 388. 
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INDEX OF SANSKRIT AND PRAKRIT WORDS 

qraripm: j p- 5 fn i, . 


315^^ 3T3r(g^)> p- 241. 

3T^ P. 234. 

SiRperP., p. 382. 

Pr,, p. 382. 
p- 242. 

3Tr% Skr. H. G. P. 3rT% 

B. 0. Pr., p. 382. 

3<Rta3m^ ' p. 271. 
anrflfp. 256 fn 1, 

311^ p. 144. 

gT^:p. 508. 

sisjqsrWlJf oqjrf^ ) 

P- 246. 

31^^ P- 144. 

Pr.j p. 382. 

3 mrp. 507 . 

31^^:, P-145. 

313133 on Panini Till. 

1. 16, p. 83 fn 5. 

3j3l33*m^5F3 P. 44 fn 1. 

Star pp- 144, 145. 

3(3 3^: Samkhya- 

sara, p. 68fn 1. 

3tc3353 P. 144. 

p, 224 fn 1. 

STsr g3I33‘- 3«Jia: P- 88 fn 3. 

3T (3tTo)?nwr?^ ( 3Tr 3[ 'Hi4 ia % or 

O^#) p. 246. 

3if^H[H3K (31 ^HTW|rft r ) p. 242 

313 5 3r%, p. 86fn2. 

3re33rernr p. 4lo. 
atsnf^ p. 146 
3(311# (SRTfsw) p. 246. 

3(|(^p. 146. 

3#f #T P. 145. 

3(3a[r3 p. 145. 

3(g3I#3J p. 144. 


apgyrp- 234. 

3( « T 3(( 3t P- 145. 

3 (w r(3 ^... (3 (3115, Vedanta Bhasya 
II, 1. 1, p. 64 fn 5. 
a(<T03...*Tft5q%, p. 168 fn 2. 

3(303 pp. 191, 194, 195. 

3iqTl% p. 168. 

3TqT?i%o( ( 3r(r(^%ofrEr ) p. 246. 
31T^f3 p- 234. 
p. 274. 

3(31%^ ( 3T3m# ) p. 246, 

3(qT#33 p. 14 fn 3. 

31W(5^3 Skr, #gT 3 T H. (%(of M. 
(5(3(1 G., p. 380. 

a(«T3T5r Skr. H. M., p,37 9. 
3 (r3^ 3 P. 234. 

3 (R | g3 ’ Ap., p, 3S4, 

H., p. 384. 

STTUT^# Fr., p. 384. 

3iq^nr ( siBftjprr: ) P. 234, 
3iqTt(?3T P- 146. 

3iTKf Skr. H. ffr? M., p. 379. 
3K5R(^3((T^ ( 3((T<sy5^^^, 
o#t34- ) p. 246." 

3(W(r33: ^n%3>C, pp- 173, 175. 
acgiiT pp. 213 fn 1, 234. 
arsl p. 238. 

3m# p. 505. 
ar^jnc., pp. 504, 505. 
g(g-s#p. 234. 

3(#?TT#(r. • p. 75 fn 1. 

3i((%«qr# pp. 506, 507, 509, 

3(?3(^ P. 234. 

P- 361. 


3(9^: p. 361. 

3(^nT% ( 3PrR# ) p. 248. 

■ * In this Index the following abbreviations are used: M.=Marathi, 
E.f= Hindi, Ap.=Apabhradt4a, G.»Gttjarathi, P.= Panjabi, S.^Sindhi, 
B.=Bengali, 0.=0rijra, Pr.=Praktit and Skr, = Sanskrit. 
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P. 234. 

3Ti%^p. 144, 

^^^P. 144. 

Skr. M. G. B, O. ^ 
ffT H. or P. 3T|lr 
, Pr., p. 382. 

3Ti^ M., p. 383. 
p. 387. 

srhsr H. G., p. 382. 
arrfk B- 0„ p. 382. 

3Tn>fii5r ( ®n?r^ ) p. 247. 
smfc^r: p. 174. 

• aiRP. 146. 
sntr: pp- 505, 608. 
atTWrTff%g»IT p. 144 
STTfRI^r Pr., p, 383. 
sjTJTgr^: Skr. 3irfr?5% Pr. aiT^sr, 
•A-P. SIT^T M. SIT^ Or. sinToir 
H. P. B., p. 383. 

SJTO^ H. P. B., p. 383. 
wm p. 144. 

H. P. B„ p. 383. 

M., p. 384. 

SRStW: Skr. artrrrs^ Pr- 
M. ari^'^r M. H., p. 384. 
3?rlmg% P. 145. 

3Tra55'3' Ap., p. 383. 
aHWnm^TMT P- 307 fn 1. 

f P. 146. 

P., p. 382. 

Skr. M. or H. 
^W-P.a^Pr., p. 382. 
trip, 146. . _ 

p. 224 fn 1. 
rfsartt: P. 387. 

5c5 p. 146. 

p. 177. 

p;177. 
p. 144. 
t rg siJtf i w p. 


5^P.153. 
fgp. 274. 

^p. 170, 

flgrpp. 145, 197,298. 

or 3j^ H., p. 382. 
t’^^C^oiq'Urrr. .... P.' 60 
in 1. 

3^ ( ) p. 266. 

Pr., p. 382. 

^rsrrarrr pp. 211 fn 1, 263. 

P- 504. 

( !3T%q- ) p. 270. 
ijtrajfr p. 196. 
p- 136. 

Skr. qq M., p. 380. 

Skr. I’r., p. 379. 

OTRin: p. 196. 

OTisrnr p. 214. 

gtnsqpT Skr. qpsrr M. qi^ P., p.380. 
!?qq?I?r, pp. 253, 257, 260, 261, 26S. 

3j M., p. 383. 

37^ or H., p. 382. 
afcmw ( aiTTOf ) P. 272. 

37% M., p. 382. 


qs^sjl iy i: arrsgrcJTqw, ^TPstn- 
( 3?rhsn° jjrT- 3511^, ^pwr, 
p- 308 fa 3. 
qr^r: p. 224 fn 1. 
p. 469. 

P. 146. 


ttqjfsf Skr. ^ H., p. 380. 

crm: P. 170. 

P. 170. 
qms p- 170. 

^ pp. 174, 211 fn 1, 
p. 302. 
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^p.l74. 

Skr. Pr. M, ( Goan. 
Mai. and OMt. ), p. 384. 
fsr H., p. 380. 
jp^3T Pr., p. 384. 

M, ( Goan; Mai. and Chit. ) 
p. 384. 

Ap., p. 384. 

Pr., p. 384. 

Jpuffcp: Skr. Pr. Ap. 

^ter M. H. B., p. 384. 
gpjf(®«nr)P- 266. 

P- 274. 
pp. 268, 260. 

H. ^ p. 380 
PP- 

qgqmm * ' P. 271. 

P- 261. 

^jra-frjpT P- 604. 

P- 253. 

p. 268. 

P. 471. 

P. 307 fnl. 
p. 301. 
p. 224 fnl. 

^(^Pr. ), P. 379, 

?^r^5ra-, P. 47 fn 3. 
ipfr^: p, 361. 

^lar M. H. B., p. 384. 
or P.'256. 

SH?' Sfc. M. gjpnir Mai. Goan., 
p. 885 

CTnra’ Mai. Goan., p. 386. 

^irp. 238. 
tprriijor pp. 268, 273. 

fip ITT-' p. 506. 

5^, P. 504. 

p. 384. 

Skr. Pi. Ap. 

M. .#CTf H. P. B., 

J..S&4. "i ■' . 


t l ^ rg s T Ap., p. 384. 

Pr., p. 384. 

H. P. B., p. 384. 

H. G. P., p. 381. 

^M.H., P.381. 

¥5# Skr. M. H.^^rfr H. G. P., 
p. 381. 

P. 234. 

li%r Pr., P. 382 

f r% Skr. H. P. ^<3- G. M. 

Pr., p. 382. 

G., p. 382. 

p. 221. 

Srt%WT:, Patanjali IV. 

1. 4, p. 83 fn 2. 

) p. 268 

p. 387. 

p. 261, 

P.271. 

frqjOT pp. 258, 259. 

W or ) p. 271. 
p. 301. 

^ M., p. 382. 

p. 211 fnl. 

^OTRfimia; p. 298. 

p. 234. 
i;«iJFa3T p. 265, 

W9:P. 169. 

%g 5 r 5 T P. 263. 

P. 58 fa 1. 

p. 234. 

%% P. 266. 

H. P-> P. 382. 

p. 181. 

p, 387. 
liw P. 387. 

r%<iHr|- sb*ts?t:, p. 387. 

p. 303. 

^ P. 253. 

Pr., p. 379. 

^TTCftT P. 234. 

^T( ^ Knr p. 233. 
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St. M. Mai. Goan., 
p, 885. 

Mai. Goan., p. 386. 

^S'inr Pr., p. 382, 

^%Skr. ,^Pr.%^ M. H. P., 
^G., p. 379. 

8kr. M. ^ H. Pr., 
p. 382. 

^M., p. 882. 

P. 274. 

H,, p. 382. 

%?G.,p.379. 

^ M. H. P., p. 379. 

jri M. H. G. P., p. 381, 

N(T ( ) P. 274. 

»T^ Skr. iTfr M. H. G. P., p. 381. 

p. 234. 

*1*1: P- 145. 

*t^ p. 234. 

*Tpff P- 861. 

giir Skr. ijoT M. ^ H., p. 380, 

ntcNfir p- 250. 

tT t a t atN ( for *fr^ ) p. 242. 

»f}^ Ap., p. 384. 

*n^ Pr., p. 384. 

Skr. Pr. »Tt:^ Ap. 

iflaffT M. P. ifrOT H. B., p. 384. 
H, B., p. 384. 
jfISCT M. P., p. 384. 

pp. 242, 249, 253,260, 268. 
pp. 284, 235. 

*ftfni'fSN P. 266. 

^rtt: p. 200. 

1 ^ 3 ^: Skr. Pr. Ap. 

^M. H. P„B. 0.,p. 383. 

Skr. Pr. M. G. 

H. I’., p. 383. 

< ll^ ' Ap., p. 383. 

Pr., .p. 383. . 

ijtar Ml. H. P. P. G.> P‘ 883, . 

Pr., p. 383. 

*i^^M.G.H.P.rP.383, 


H. ■tiraT p. 380. 
p. 145. 

’srarsTT ( ) p. 248. 

^ Siq;#, P.170. 

p. 233. 
sg^p. 234. 

*E^:Wrp. 255. 

pp. 182 fnl, 189. 

^or p. 253. 

)P. 256. 

'STN (■ ^TNnr ) P- 274. 

P. 234, 

P. 261, 

( mar^ ) p. 218, 
f%oi;p. 146, 
f%<iga:p. 146. 

T%iig^g P. 146. 
f%tRP, 234. 

p. 242. 

T%( ^ )af^ pp. 258, 269. 

=ifr%i^ p. 263. 

^ST pp. 235, 272. 
p. 144, 

■ 

^ P. 144. 

S#(f^)P. 247. 

p. 273. 
l«rp.401. 

3lcPT St. M. SRTIN Mai. Goan., 
p. 386. 

SRIR Mai. Goan., p. 385, 

3I5I«T? P. 508. 

1V.2.8I,P. 607. 
p. 234, 

sniNNP. 146. 

sninr: p. 307 fnl,. • . 

STI'M., P.383. ; 

51^ G., p. 883i 

gf^jfsR Pr., p. 383.- ; ’ i . i : 

W g V r Skr. sT^an Pr. M, 
StoFi' G., p. 383. V.;. , 

awr^ PiSTO. ., , v . 
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m 

SUcT M. H. G. P. B., p, 381, 

STTW Skr. STRT M. H. G. P. B„ p. 
381, 

T5I^ P. 387. 

Pata8jali,p. Ill 

fnl. 

^?Tp.242. 
p. 301. 

f^*tr Pr., p. 381. 
nroB. 0» S.,p. 381. 

T%gr Skr. M. H. P. G. B. 
0 ., i^rST s. ^«tT Pr-, P- 381. 

H., p. 383. 

^ra'AP-? p. 383. 

3 ft# Pr., p. 383. 
sJwM. H. P. G., p. 381 
ft#: Skr. ## Pr. sftg- Ap. # 
H.,p. 383. 

P- 170. 

Pr., p. 383. 

^orsrlM.H. G.,p.383. 

^H.P. G., p. 383. 

:^p.387. 

Pr., p. 383. 
gw*!# p. 471. 

gw p. 145. 

^^rrf^WRT, p- 507. 

smmfw#, pp. 508, 

609. 

i#H.,p.381. 
p. 146. 

Ap., p. 379. 

Srar'#?p p- 271. 

= ff(y)gqT<%^, p.27l. 

m 5fnrf^, p. 605. 

asraarct: p- 215. 

ft g iMW i uw ta:, . i. 2. 53, 

pp. 504, 508, 

5%:, p. 76 fnl. [ 


aar^jP- 379. 
aw IV. 2. 69, p. 607. 
f^p. 146. 

fni%r Br., p. 379. 
ais# Skr. tTT%r Br- afa" Ap. Itw 
M. H. P., p. 379. 
ax'frp. 263. 
ari^p. 387. 

( afaiia ) Skr. Hr^nr or 
ftaara p- 240. 

f&sraRT ( Skr. p. 246. 

fa?of ( 1%% ) Skr. p. 233. 

m p- 

a3i:a'-"-sqraaira: , p. 95. 

Br. and Ap., p. 383. 
^M., p.383. 

Skr. Pr. Ap. 

M., p. 383. 

M. H., p. 379. ■ 
atfa ( ) pp- 258, 259, 

afj-^ P-387. 

^Rl%r pp. 234, 235, 250, 253, 268, 
271, 272. 

Skr. M. G. ^ H. a[rST Br., 
p. 381. 

P- 261. 

P- 504. 

^a^waFp.272. 

^ ) PP- 257, 258. 

p- 253. 

p. 268. 

^p. 14fn3. 

p- 174. 
pp. 253, 270. 

^ M. G., p. 381. 

^ B., p. 381. 

P- 272. 

arrtt ( arra ) p. 249. 
a[T m%a B a ' pp- 269, 270. 
pp- 505, 508. 
o^p. 255, 
pp. 253,263, 
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B., p. 384. 
i%grr M., p. 384. 

pp. 2.53, 261. 

Skr. Tr. Ap. 

Rsrr M cfNrr r. ft^rr H., p. 384. 

Ap., p. 384 

sfr^rat Pr., p. 384. 
sfkr P., p. 384. 

P- 

179. 

5^ pp. 169, 503. 


P. 242. 

pp. 242, 249. 
iJinT P- 265. 
ijjf p. 238. 
p. 272. 
p. 274. 

«m^#NP. 272. 

p. 253. 

15^8., p. 382. 
m P-, P- 382. 
ijpij M. G., p. 382. 

^ H., p. 382. 

W IB. 0., p. 382. 

Pr., p. 382. 

Skr. ^55 M. G. ijgr H. ^ 8., 
^ B. 0. 'ss^ P. 'sjf^ Pr., p. 382. 
■^TcR St. M. Mai. Goan., 

p. 385. 

Mai. Goan., p. 3.85. 

sr ^W5ITf^ ••■ *ra#, p. 141 fn 2. 
TO(qf^)p. 242. 

^r^^jST- P- 329. 

!T5^ p. 274. 

P. 270. 

;i*rnT p. 234. 

p. 302. 

?ra*pcp.242, 

P- 242- 

^ ^ 'araK; P~77 fn 3. 


JTS P- 303 
;i5rrR pp. 261, 263 
^ p. 234 
Rf H., p. 383 
Rt%% p. 261 

) P. 265 

?int^ p. 263 
aiR»Ttcf p. 263 
TtT5=^^ ( ) P. 256 

RT%r: Skr. R## or Pr, 

jnT% Ap. M. Rf H., p. 383 
( namo-and-fonn ) p. 8 f n 2 
JTTm VI. 4. 3. p. 144 
HRTqTir: P- 307 fn 1 

HRT^r: mm: P- 224 fn 1 
p. 301 
Ap., p. 383 
mftsit P''-, P. 383 
mfmP PP- 265, 270 

q jgf^di^ , Itma. 

tattvaviveka p. 10 fn 1. 
l%»W miT R pp. 258, 259 
f5RS., p. 381 
%:r Pr., p. 381 

]feT Skr. ifbsr M. i%n. P., 8. 

Hgj Pr., p. 381 
pp. 258, 259 
p- 249 

frorm %%, p. .146 
;ft3r M., p. 381 

M. H. P. G., p. 381 
Skr. M. H. P. G., p. 381 
H. P., p. 381. 
jftR pp. 267, 268. 

WB^(%m(T)p. 273. 

Pr., p. 383. 

M., p. 383. 

qSRRI’; pp. 605, 507, 508. 

'naRRT P- 507. ; 

( Srf^ ) PP- 257, 258. 

(nt5«N%ir ( 5 ri?h?TO%tT )p. 249. 

Ifmr p. 265, 
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qmf pp. 192, 208. 

) p. 303. 

tr^: p. 303. 
iT;5ar 3£. H. G., p. 381. 

Skr. <T:5fT M. H. G., p. 381. 
(or q|[) p. 241 

) 

p. 247. 
qf p. 145. 

q«t&aitflg:,p- 343. . 

'rR^Nfnr P- 70 fn 1. 

fr K P- 247. 

P- 174. 

qqlnTR^ 555? P-769- 

q^ p. 234. 
qiosgrra: p. 507. 

qrSsr p- 497 fn 1. 

qnSi-^ Pr., 1. 383. 
qnjff M. G., p. 383. 
qrarar Sfc. M. qxfffsj- Mai. Goan., 
p. 385. 

qr N rar Mai. Goan., p. 385. 
qf^ P.. p. 380. 
qrsTT M.. p. 380. 
qnfr H., p. 383 

qrfnr Skr. qnStar Pr. qrofl- M. G. 

qnft H., p. 383 

'nfflr ( qr^ ) pp. 258, 259. 

qr^ Ap., p. 383. 
qn# Pr., p. 383. 
qn:3[: Skr. qp(^ Pr. qR;j Ap. qp^r 
M. H. P. B. O., p. 383. 
qror M. H. P. B. O., p. 383. 

1Rn[T P- 253. 

'nfttrm p- 234. 

Trak P- 387. 

RNrfSrqsi'i' P- 234. 

p. 263. 

) p- 249. 

Sf wt 41 r p. 242. » 

OT -kiracp- 91 fn 5. 

S^nurkp- 224 fn 1, . 
5f%a^.p.:274, ■ 

( g?5NTorr ) p- 246, 


^BTTf p. 265. 
g s q iH j pp. 109 fn 1, 179. 
gsqi^ pp. 180, 181 fn 1. 

5^^ Skr. iftPST# Pr. qtf^fg- Ap. 
qtssfT H. P., p. 384. 

p. 87 fn 1. 

p. 301. 
p. 248. 
p. 253. 

"TTfsr? Ap., p. 384. 
qlrsra^t Pr., p. 384. 
qhjT H. P., p. 384. 
srqjfv’TcT PP- 187, 192, 196, 197, 199, 
200, 201, 204. 

sr^qfrr: p. 208, 

srapii^r: 214. 
sirkpcft p. 170. 
sjfa*rRT^ p. 250. 
sn%srqr ( sRRra" ) p- 255. 
srarq p. 507 fn 1. 

STc!r<i: sik'*”'** pp. 497 fn 3. 

STRrqr^: p. 510. 

srarar^— — p- 507 fn l. 
srwrwR p- 144. 

!Tamr% p- 506. 

srVTPT CNTW ,1. 2. 56, p. 509. 

spfrrg' p- 253. 
a r g ror ara : p. 506. 

( o^r ) pp. 257, 258. 

artrsTJT %it, p- 140 fn s. 

sraJcfg: P- 174. 
p- 177. 

sr?fr q a r an ? Kalya-ta, p. 109 

fn 1. 

sr?ar cNlrr, Patanjali, p. 109 

fn 1. 

arajR^r ?qra;, Katygyana, p. 109 

fn 1. 

pp- 242, 303. 
snarip: p. 197. 

sr^ ( ) P- 380. 

Pr. p. 379. 
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goRNP- 264. 

TO (%^ ) P- 680 , 
p. 211 in 1. 

p. 271. 

Skr. Fr. M. H. P., 
G., p. 379. 

TOPp.378,379. 

SRcT H. P., p. 381 
STfif or igr^ST p. 382. 
sritor orilBi M., p. 382. 

or ^ H., p. 382. 

^§TOri«T ( a|^eb(rt(jm ) p. 14 fn 3. 
5^^ H. P., p. 384. 
p. 383. 

grrs^ p. 309 fn i. 

5nr<wr: p- 308 fn 2. 
sn«*b(i5|^ril3T p- 308 fn 3. 

P., p. 383. 

P., p., 382. 

G., p. 383. 

Skr. Pr. 

-A^P- M. H- P.> p. 384. 
%'Mi- H. p. 383. 
pp. 242, 301. 

Skr. ^ M. B. H. G. B. 
iror P. ^ 0. f g TOi Pr., 
p. 381. 

I*r-? P- 381. 

G., pp. 379, 382. 
tar G., p. 379. 

M., p. 384 
Ir- H., p. 379 

M. H. P., p. 379. 
tor G-, ItN, H., p. 879. 
ttltSK p. 274, 

#r B., p. 882. 
tR% p. 266. 

a^TPr# pj '86 fa 1. 

SI'l4lUil(t P. 224 fn 1. 

Pr., pp. 879, 382. 

Skr. Pr, ^ M. I?! H. 

G^., P- 379. 

9 


KlfttV Skr. grflot, tnr M- 
or. H. tN %T B. 

Pr., p. 382. 

TOT( NRT ) P- 248. 

Nc[raril%( 1% )TO P- 271. 

^ >fhlTt ( Skr. ) 

?n5rfp. 234. 

Ns{'N41'rr P. 242. 

P-235. 
p. 263. 

iTsrrfrq' p. 260. 

NRrrtira' ^pra:> p. B6 fn 4. 

*jHN- • . • . .sfkoDJ; J P- 30 fn 3. 
p._500. 

«rr5tsp*firti-: P- 146. 

iih ^ «i=gnm- Asvaiay- 
ana Grliyalll. 4. 4, ik 82 fn 1. 

NPt" tfvmac , P- l'?7 f« 1- 

fttp B. O., p 381. 
ftW or P., p. 381. 

ftror Pr., P. 381. 

Skr. jifhEr M. sfhs' H. G. 
or P. fttp B. 0. fSrspgr Pr-, 
p. 381. 
p. 242. 

ftsTof M., p. 380. 

G. , p. 380. 
fim M., p. 379. 

M., p. 381. 

H. G., p., 381. 
or ftwP. P- 381. 

connected with Bhitti or 
Bhittika 'a wall’ p. 13fn 3. 
jffsrsir H., p. 380. 

H. , p. 379. 

P. 234. ■ 

P., p. 381, 
gjp M. B., p. 381. 

H. G. B., p. 381. 
tg G-, pp. 379 382. 

^ M,, p, 379. ^ 

tttr or srf|nt H., p. 382. 

^H. P., pp. 379, 382. 

% 01% P., p. 382, 
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0., p. 381. 
p. 115. 

’g^sar ...... oh ranini II. 2. 

34, p. 83 fB4 

*nnfT^-*TmTflff PP- 253, 256. 

Ap., p. 384. 

TPasgt I’r.j p. 384. 

Skr. Pr. , Ap. 

irf^ M., p. 384. 

H. frpgT p. 380. 

H%3Tr Pr., p. 383. 
rrfr H., p. 383. 
irf%3Tr Pr., p. 383. 

JIrSErg- Ap., p. 384. 

HrST^ Pr., p. 384 
JTfsnf Pr., p. 384. 

Hf?rT P., p. 384. 

Um: P- 302. 
p. 174. 

*n^ H. frm p. 380. 

WepT(nt^)p. 380. 

*>5r9r(*n^) p. 14 fns. 

Jiw M. G-. H. P., p. 381. 

*15 Skr. inr M. G. H. P., p. 381. 
nw p. 270. 

*raST p. 234. 

Skr. Jirsnf Pr. iTmTM.(GoaH. 
Mai. and OMt. ) Pr. Ap. 

trfsjpj Ap. ftpjTT M. H.B. rrc^nr P., 
p. 384. 

p. 298. 

irsi^fk P. 233. 

WiSI*tKd f p. 86 fn 3. 

( wgiyifJrsii^), p. 247. 
P- ®13. 

irfiifi' Skr. nil# Pr. M:. 

H. P., G-., p. 379. 

S^r. M". ^ H. %^r G. 
or'% P. Pr., p. 382. 
Pr., pp. 379, 382. 

Jll^p. 234. 
jrrtt......ir:,p. 87 fn2, 

M., p. 384. 


JTnfr M., p. 383. 

*nHlp.233. 

frmTM.H.B.,p.384. 

JtTSjf M. ( Goan. Mai. and OMt. )> 
p. 384. 

Timr P- 253. 

WTTfSJTffr p. 211 fH. 1. 
f^f|^ Pr., p. 383. 
fnarp. 181. 
f&iw P- 361. 
p. 301. 

S50TfTl>=l^s!nir% pp- 253, 256. 
SS^p. 274. 

SSap p. 234. 

P. 303. 

p. 200. 

Skr. m%r^, jrf|3Tr,orftf|3Tr 
*n#r M. ji|r H., p. 383. 
p. 234. 

jMtG. P. H., p. 383. 

M., p. 383. 

Pr., p.. 383. 
or"^ P., p. 382. 

pp. 187, 191, 194, 196, 197, 
201 203, 208. 
jfirg: pp. 169, 170. 

Skr. ;fflr^i^Pr. M. 
G. P. H., p. 383. 

P- 379. 

M. pp. 379, 382. 

p. 90 fas, 

q- p. 146. 

q- qT?j Irom Nirukta, p. 472. 

iTSfrr- P- 234. 
q' ^l'q p. 224 fn 1. 

qvqrf^- p. 121 fa 1. 

qftr:, Katyayana, p, 

121 fa 1. 

q^r ^raqsfB r p- 266. 

p. 497 fa 2. 

qWTp. 266. 
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from p. 

469. 

?R5r: pp. 173, 175, 234. 

«nrrttp. 234. 

1T5REIS p. 272. 

) pp. 253. 

256. 

?rpTf?j:, p. 146. 

’TTSfJTfSBTrp- 179. 

?nir^5f5rp- 361. 

5 tE^......P. 507. 

gTp^p.609. 

SP pWM P- 509. 

W Skr. ^ Fr. ^ H. F. G. 37. 
M., p. 383. 

^tRrjT Skr. 3TT I’r. or 
M. H. G., p. 383. 

Pr. p. 379. 

^ H., p. 379. 

W P-271. 

M., p. 379. 

^frr: p. 234. 
p. 182 fn 1. 

(^r5ntiff^=5[r3Tr?rfa-) p. 247 

5rr5 W p- 221. 

^5Tt%51T: P. 180. 

TH% Skr. ^ M. H. P. G., p. 381. 
WH'P.234. 

) PP- 301, 

302. 

EOTORP p. 273. 
p. 253. 

EFE' M. H. P. G., p. 381. 
fiRT M. H. P, G., p. 381. 
fn^Skr.fraM. H. P. G. B.,p. 
381. 

*TOW P- 268. 

P. 146. 

®f#3r P- 146. 

SSl^P- 146. 


AND Pbakeit Words 

cmWOT Nt ( E^Emrf’Ti' ) P- 249. 

• - --fiRir^r:, p. 74 fa 2. 
flriRTjfrci'... ..... jot:, Mrechakatika 
p. 51 fn 1. 

T%% ( ral^ ) p. 247, 
f53;^pp. 507; 509. 

^......31^: p, 507. 

.1. 2. 51, p. 507. 

.p. 508. 

517 Sftisra:, P. 509. 

§7 p. 387. 

^P- 145. 

55li%3| Fr., p. 383 

Skr. Pr. G. 

H. F., p. 883. 

G., p. 383. 

^ H. F., p. 383. 

57»%f P. 146. 

sr5rr(7i!f )p. 248. 
gRpr St. M. gRTpr Mai. Goan., 
p. 385. 

sfcnE Mai. Goan, p, 385. 
7«Rr%(7Rfr^)p. 248. 

T^Tp. 146. 

=fl%*irsr: p. 261. 

Ej^ M., p. 380. 

SREfTft P- 274. 

7Enr: p- 505. 

77T: P- 505. 

E(^ pp. 378, 379. 

(Tre ;) p- 2 74. 

p. 256 

SR^SlTsr ( ) p- 258. 

(oa.) P- 266. 

^RcT M. G., p. 381. 

Skr. SRH M. G. H. F., p. 381 

TtaS' -A-p., p. 884. 

Fr., p. 384. 
giapn?t# P- 180. 

Ern%31T Pr., p. 383. 

TTlS'qsT Skr. gt^^ir or 7l#3flnr Pr. 
71^ M. G. H. giit B., p. 383, 
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^TJir B., p. 383. 

grflw P- 383. 

M. G. H., p. 383. 
m'SRT^r ( ^TOSSIW )P- 270. 
wrem® ( gTCTsirg' ) pp- 257, 268. 

PP- 301, 302. 
gnFt PP- 2^8, 259. 
mw=|j (^rf%)PP- 258, 259. 
grrnfr^TT P- 263. 

^srr Br-, P- 383. 
n^^Skr. ^i^grr Br. arg" M, G- 
gnr?5; H., p. S8S. 

M. Gr., p. 883, 
srrarfrm ( ) p- 261. 

^T%ft(^%^)P- 266. 

^ % gr p- 260. 

pp. 174, 213 fn 1, 215. 

ars^ar^Hiwn- fmanaHv p- 82 

fn 4. 

p- 30i. 

ftj%r ( ftfW ) P- 233. 
laRgrw p. 166. 

B. 0., p. 383. 

S., p. 383. 

P- 249. 
f%3f^Pr., p. 382. 

^^M., p. 383. 

Ap., p. 383. 

Pr., p. 383. 

M., p. 383. 

Rcfro?: p. 233. 
fifa^ p. 234. 
faiillW- P- 234 

f — from Nirukta, p.468. 
Skr. sftsr M. G. %gT P. 

Pr., p. 382. • 

i%5riiia p- 49 

fa 1, 

firF«ar5ra;p. 234, 

<%tr M. G. H. P., p. 381. 

RaRr Skr. itarT M. G.'^<m H. P., 

p, SSI.'"";’ •: ■ ' ■ 

■ *-♦ 


pp. 168 fn. 2, 169, 187-191 
194-98. 

p- 198. 

mnw p. 268.^ ^ ^ 

f^!!i'<?TT p. 270. 

ra^aTTr p- 268. 

ra'^rqr?? P- 242. 

fawqTf§fr p. 249. 

sfNr M. G., p. 382. 

arf^qjr Skr. ^f-arr Pr- T%€r M. 

f^r G. sfi^r H., p. 383. 
anl'sn' Pr-, p. 383. 
aT#a p. 268. 
ara p- 469. 

ai#a ( ftjfTfar ) p- 258. 
ff^ ( €% ) pp- 257, 258. 
f faq^g" ( ) P- 270. 

|g;p. 213fnl. 
icq^aar p- 307 fa i. 
fafacp- 144. 

Skr. Pr- R'5^3‘ Ap. 

ft^M. H. fa^ S. B.O., 
p. 383. 

aa( )*rcrRr p- 249. 

%Dfar0' ( ) p- 242. 
tawnsraa -- ... aari ifa, p- 9i 

fn 1. 

I%f:p. 361. 

%5rna p- 188. 

a^iasap- 144. ■ 

^ p. 234. 

iSrqaR ( for ^ or ) p. 233. 

for ^ ( ^ ) acc. to 
Dr. Stevenson, p. 233.- 

aKnjref-atrfrar p- 90 fn 4. 
p. 233. 

anar Skr. %gT H. p. M. g..%5t 
% 5rr S. %3gTr Pr., p. 381. 

?rrqF55 pp- 309 fn 1, 361. 

^fTRRIT: P- 308 fn 2. 

pp- 308 fn 3. 

5itOT(?riisaT)a^55n^ p. 3p8,fn 3. 
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35n%iFr Skr.!5rnt^ Pr G. 

H., p. 383. . ' 

p. 235. 

^na^rffT pp- 234, 266. 

W?T.- p. 221. 

S^ngrpp- 507, 509. 
p. 145. 

I%g-: pp. 168 fn 2, 169, 187, 191, 
194-198, 204. 

%W^:pl98. 

P-250'. 

p. 268. 

%?m^p- 273. 

^0^ Skr. ^ M. ^ H. G. 
P- ^ B- 0. Pr., 
p. 381. 

?gp-B. 0.,p. 381.. 

M G., p. 381. 

5ft#rP- 253. 

P-145. . 

sgrg Skr. ^ H P- ^fig; M. G. 

^Pr., p. 382. 
srfnpp.250. 

wift ( ^rf%^r53r ) p. 234. 

sfRtlNifc'l'Si: p- 249. ^ 

P- 233. 

P- 234. 

^RR(^)P-233. 

^ P- 234. 

#(s5rr ( Number ) here 25 principles 
of Samkhyas, p. 63 fn 3. 

^ P- 273. 

^ ( ^TRT ) P- 14 fn 3. 

^ pp. 215, 504. 
p. 504 

«:[nnf P- 504. 

( ’SW ) PP- 253, 256. 
p. 258. 

^R^TST ^fSrr, p- 49 fn 2. 

Iflft p. 77 fn 3. 
Pr., p. 381. 
p. 145, 


?rqTiT(RTr)p.242. 

Skr. 5pRr M. s^ff H. 

Pr.,p. 382. 

^prp. 504. 

'frjn!T(sr*Toi)p- 265. 
qfffiR: P- 233. 

WOTt ( 0 or o iR[J 3 |; ) p. 241. 
^eriTRrsmR p. 145. 

Sfra:, At. X. 3. 11., p. 95. 

^sr^p. 170. 

pp. 170, 171. 

;jsr«rq' pp- 504, 505. 
sffSiT^ir p. 507. 

^■sn^vrr^iKRipp- 507, 509. 
^rwrarfFcT-- P- 9 fn 1. 

P- 9 fn 1. 
p. 9 fn 1. 

P- 9fn 1. 

^ B ytTr sf i q : p, 9, fn 1. 
i«Wi£I%: p- 9 fn 1. 

P- 9 fnl. 

OT r%?an'=<ipn) p-242. 
^sar usinn^--, p- 214. 

P- 242. 

M., p. 382. 

Pr., p. 382. 

’ErttOTfR- a'frf%'s4^r»5Rr:, p- 69 

fn 1. 

gitg- P., p. 382. 

^ER^Pr., p. 382. 

^ p. 234. 

^gr^JJEPp. 173, 175. 

I derived from ^iprr ( number ) 

( knowledge, 

p. 63 fn 3. 

^hsar i g Wf T in Mafcsya, p. 63 

fn 3. 

- •..: q #aw< T; iaMahS- 
bharata, p. 63 fn 3. 

(^ni3rT)iJ5ft wr. P- 308 fn 3. 
^|^-3jlPr.,p. 383. ^ 

M. G. H., p. 383J 
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NRT or ^rr«r P- 381. 

;OTSr H. P., p. 381. 

0., p. 381. 

^miT or ^ B., p. 381 
H. S., p. 381 

^ Skr. H. S. O ^ B. 

O; ^ Pr-, P- 381 

) P- 14 fn. 3 

sarg; Skr. ^sr H. P.j p. 381 
^r*n^ P. 224 fn 1 
^rrsTS' A., p. 384 
Pr., p. 384. 

^rrasT M, H., p. 384. 

^ricCT H., p. 384 
^H., P. 382. 

G., p. 382. 
p. 605. 
p. 234. 

%%iT ( arorST ) p. 233. 

an enclosure or 
railing made of stone, p. IS fn 8. 
^ P., p. 381. 

5?€!TR P- 242. 
l^p. 234. 

p. 253. 

gtStot o rC Sgfi^iT ) p- 247. 
p. 302. 

^ H., p. 381. 

^ G.,,p. 381. 


^flr B. O., p. 381. 

%3T H. P. S., p. 381. 

S., p. 381. 

Pr., p. 381. 

P. 146 

^iT T ?0 PP. 245, 249. 
#r^(#5r )P. 14 fn 3. 

M., p. 381 
Pr., P. 381. 

^cT H., p. 382 

: pp, 168 fn 2, 169, 

P- 168. 

pp. 187, 191, 194, 198, 
p. 198. 
p. 221. 
fT^^P- 146. 

p. 309 fn 1. 

H. P., p. 382. 

5gT H. P., P- 382. 

H., p. 382. 

M. G. B. 0.,p. 382 
STSr P. 380, 

5^p. 146 

^ VI. 4. 2, p. 144 
p. 253 

fsitir: p. 387 
SIR-:, P. 96 
fOTVP. 96 



